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VI  PREFACE 

The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  in  some 
measure  making  good  such  deficiencies  by  furnishing  a  text-book 
in  which  the  practitioner  of  medicine  may  find  detailed  the  appro- 
priate diet  for  each  disease  which  is  at  all  influenced  by  right 
feeding. 

Quite  as  much  depends  upon  the  suitable  preparation  of  food 
as  upon  the  selection  and  limitation  of  the  food  itself,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  thought  advisable  to  include  a  general  account  of 
the  composition  and  uses  of  foods,  and  the  changes  which  may 
be  produced  in  them  by  cooking  and  other  processes.  In  this  first 
portion  of  the  work,  however,  the  practical  application  of  such 
knowledge  to  the  feeding  of  the  sick  has  been  constantly  empha- 
sised rather  than  unnecessary  scientific  detail. 

The  reader  will  also  find  a  discussion  of  representative  hospital 
dietaries,  the  official  dietaries  of  Government  institutions,  and  sec- 
tions upon  the  proper  feeding  of  infants  and  children.  Numerous 
cross  references  and  a  complete  index  have  been  added  to  avoid 
undue  repetition. 

Bennett  wrote,  as  long  ago  as  1858 :  "  Of  all  the  means  of  cure 
at  our  disposal,  attention  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ingesta 
is  by  far  the  most  powerful.'*  While  fully  concurring  in  this  view, 
that  appropriate  dieting  is  often  more  needed  than  medication,  I 
distinctly  disclaim  the-  advocacy  of  any  special  dietetic  system  as 
a  cure-all,  as  well  as  the  specific  influence  of  any  one  food  in  the 
general  treatment  of  disease.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  ex- 
perience of  a  single  individual  should  cover  so  extensive  a  ground 
as  that  which  embraces  the  relative  advantages  of  all  foods,  and  I 
have  therefore  impartially  introduced  the  views  of  others,  especially 
where,  as  in  such  diseases  as  gout,  diabetes,  and  obesity,  opposing 
dietetic  theories  are  held  by  clinicians  of  extensive  experience  and 
authority.  Due  acknowledgment  of  these  references  is  made  in  the 
text,  but  the  admirable  researches  upon  foods  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, found  in  the  published  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  of  the  Commission  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
1889,  and  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  are  especially  to 
be  commended. 

W.  GiLMAN  Thompson. 
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PART    I 
FOODS    AND    FOOD    PREPARATIONS 


ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS 

Of  the  eighty-two  chemical  elements,  thirteen  enter  uniformly 
into  the  composition  of  the  body  and  ten  more  are  occasionally 
found.  Of  all  these,  several  exist  in  very  small  proportion  and 
their  uses  are  unknown,  several  are  found  more  abundantly  but 
are  not  indispensable  to  life,  and  certain  elements — namely,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — are  necessary  ingredients  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  These  elements  form  compounds  which,  as 
they  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  various  tissues,  have  the  following 
characteristics : 

First,  although  the  elements  are  but  few  in  number,  their  molecu- 
lar arrangement  is  very  complex. 

Second,  their  compounds  are  comparatively  unstable  and  are 
readily  converted  in  the  body  or  by  chemical  analysis  into  other 
forms. 

All  food  is  composed  of  combinations  of  these  simpler  chemi- 
cal elements  which,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  subjected  to  altera- 
tion in  the  body  itself  to  prepare  it  for  assimilation  by  the  tis- 
sues. The  nutrition  of  the  body,  therefore,  involves  four  distinct 
processes,  viz. : 

1.  The  secretion  of  digestive  fluids  and  their  action  upon  food  in 
the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  absorption  of  the  ingredients  of  the  food  when  digested 
into  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatic  vessels. 

3.  The  assimilation  of  the  absorbed  nutritious  products  by  the 
tissues. 

4.  The  elimination  of  the  waste  material. 

The  following  analysis  exhibits  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  human  body  is  composed : 
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Approximate  Chemical  Analysis  of  a  Man  (Moss) 
(Height,  5  feet  8  inches  ;  weight,  148  pounds.) 

Oxygen 92.4  pounds. 

Hydrogen 14.6 

Carbon 31.6 

Nitrogen 4.6 

Phosphorus 1.4 

Calcium 2.8 

Sulphur 0.24 

Chlorine o.  12 

Sodium 0.12 

Iron 0.02 

Potassium 0.34 

Magnesium 0.04 

Silica ? 

Fluorine ; 0.02 


Total 148.00  pounds. 

All  these  elements  are  necessarily  derived  from  food  and  water 
plus  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  is  breathed. 

The  three  predominating  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon— are  the  great  force  producers  of  the  body,  although  they 
are  tissue  formers  as  well,  and  to  them  must  be  added  nitrogen, 
as  serving  in  this  double  capacity,  although  its  relation  to  tissue 
formation  and  renewal  is  greater  than  its  capacity  for  supplying 
energy. 

The  common  elements  which  enter  into  tissue  formation  chiefly 
and  which  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  main  sources  of  the  force 
production  in  the  body  are  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron, 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  in  different  combina- 
tions. Bone  tissue,  for  example,  contains  about  50  per  cent  of 
lime  phosphate.  If  this  substance  is  deficient  in  the  food  of  the 
young  growing  infant,  the  bones  are  poorly  developed  and  so  soft 
that  they  yield  to  the  strain  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  become 
bent  and  out  of  shape.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  symp- 
toms of  rickets. 

Lack  of  iron  salts  in  the  food  impoverishes  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  on  which  they  depend  for  their  power  of 
carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  anaemia  and  other  disorders  of 
deficient  oxidation  result. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  potash  salts,  especially  potassium  carbonate 
and  chloride,  is  a  factor  in  producing  scurvy,  and  the  condition  is 
intensified  by  the  use  of  common  salt.  A  diet  of  salt  meat  and 
farinaceous  foods  with  absence  of  potatoes  and  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables may  cause  it. 

The  lack  of  sodium  chloride  interferes  with  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  body  immediately  concerned  with  nutrition,  such  as  absorp- 
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tion  (osmosis),  secretion,  etc.,  and  alters  the  density  and  reactions  of 
the  different  body  fluids. 

These  few  illustrations  suggest  the  diversity  of  roles  exhibited  by 
the  elements  and  the  need  for  a  correctly  balanced  diet. 

In  order  to  determine  what  such  a  diet  should  consist  of  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  study  the  value  of  the  principal  classes  of  foods  in  force 
production  and  in  nutrient  power  or  tissue  building,  but  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  this  discussion  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  sim- 
ple comprehensive  classification  of  the  foods  in  general  use  by  man. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  made  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz  is 
quoted  by  Yeo  to  show  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  in  differ- 
ent foods,  and  also  the  combustible  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

'*  The  hydrogen  existing  in  the  compound  in  excess  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  present  is  calculated  as  carbon. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  nitrogen  by  6.5  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  dry  proteids  in  100  grammes  of  the  fresh  food  substance :  " 


Beef  (uncooked). . 

Roast  beef 

CalTs  lirer 

Ftit'-gras 

Sheep's  kidneys.. 
Skjae 


Cod,  salted 

Herring,  salted. 
Herring,  fresh. . 

Whiting. 

Mackerel 

Sok 


Salmon 

Carp 

Oysters 

Lobster  (uncooked) 

E«» 

Milk  (cow's) 

Cheese  (Brie) 

Cheese  ^Gruyire) 

Cheese  (Roquefort) 

Chocolate 

Wheat  (hard  southern,  variable  average). . . 

^lieat  (soft  southern,  variable  average) 

Flour,  white  (Paris) 

Rye  flour.  

Winter  bariey 

Maiie. 

Buckwheat 

Rice. 

Oatmeal 

Bread,  white  (Paris,  thirty  per  cent  water). 
Bread,  brown  (soldiers'  rations  formerly). . 
Bread,  brown  (soldiers'  rations  at  present). 

Bread  from  flour  of  hard  wheat 

Potatoes 

Beans 


C  +  H. 

Nitrogen. 

Combustibles  cal- 

culated as  carbon. 

3.00 

11.00 

3.53 

17.76 

3.09 

15-68 

2.12 

65.58 

2.66 

12.13 

3.83 

12.25 

5.02 

16.00 

3. II 

23.00 

1.83 

21.00 

2.41 

9.00 

3.74 

19.26 

1. 91 

12.25 

2.09 

16.00 

3.49 

12.10 

2.13 

7.18 

2.93 

10.96 

1.90 

13.50 

0.66 

8.00 

2.93 

35.00 

5.00 

38.00 

4.21 

44-44 

1.52 

58.00 

3.00 

41.00 

1. 81 

39-00 

1.64 

38.50 

1.75 

41.00 

1.90 

40.00 

1.70 

44.00 

2.20 

42.50 

1.80 

41.00 

1.95 

44.00 

1.08 

29.50 

1.07 

28.00 

1.20 

30.00 

2.20 

31 .00 

0.33 

II  .00 

4-50 

42.00 
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Nitrogen. 


Haricots  (dry) 

Lentils  (dry) 

Peas  (dry) 

Carrots 

Mushrooms 

Figs  (fresh) 

Figs  (dry) 

Plums 

Coffee  (infusion  of  loo  grammes). 
Tea  (infusion  of  loo  grammes). . . 

Bacon 

Butter  (fresh) 

Olive  oil 

Beer,  strong 

Wine 


3.92 
3.87 
3.66 
0.31 
0.60 
0.41 
0.92 
0.75 
1. 10 
1. 00 
1.29 
0.64 
Trace 
0.05 
0.15 


C  +  H. 
Combustibles  cal- 
culated as  carbon. 


43.00 

43.00 

44.00 

5.50 

4.52 

1550 

34.00 

28.00 

9.00 

10.50 

71.14 

83.00 

98.00 

4.50 

4.00 


To  estimate  the  equivalent  chemical  elements  in  the  different 
classes  the  following  standards  are  adopted : 

1.  To  obtain  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  proteid  foods,  divide  the 
quantity  of  food  by  6.50. 

2.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  fat,  multiply  the  quantity  of  fat  by 
0.765. 

3.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  carbohydrate  food,  multiply  by  0.444. 

4.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  proteid  food,  multiply  by  0.535. 

Estimates  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  average  quantity  of  the  ele- 
ments carbon  and  nitrogen  consumed  per  diem.  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  the  consumption  of  carbon  is  320  grammes,  and 
that  of  nitrogen  about  20  grammes.  (See  Quantity  of  Food, 
page  283.) 

FOOD   CLASSIFICATION 

Foods  may  be  classified  in  various  ways,  according  to — 

1.  Their  physical  properties. 

2.  Their  source. 

3.  Their  composition. 

4.  The  role  which  they  perform  in  the  animal  body. 

Foods  are  classed  in  accordance  with  their  general  physical 
properties:  First,  into  solid,  semisolid,  and  liquid  foods;  secondly, 
into  fibrous,  gelatinous,  starchy,  oleaginous,  crystalline,  and  albu- 
minous foods. 

A  subdivision  sometimes  used  is  that  of  the  "  complete  "  foods, 
such  as  eggs  or  milk,  which  in  a  single  article  comprise  all  the 
necessary  ingredients  and  elements  to  support  life,  and  "  incom- 
plete "  foods,  which  are  capable  of  maintaining  life  but  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

Foods  may  be  classed  as  to  their  source  primarily  into  animal 
and  vegetable  foods. 

Animal  foods  consist  of  meats,  fish,  shellfish,  and  crustaceans. 
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eggs,  milk  and  its  products,  animal  fats,  gelatin.  Thr  vegt'table 
focKis  are  subdivided  into  cereals,  vegetables  proper,  fruits,  sugars, 
vtfgetable  oils. 

The  simplest  chemical  classification  possible  is  that  advocated  by 
Baron  von  Liebig,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  really  scientific 
division  of  foods.     He  grouped  all  foods  into  two  classes — 

a.  Nitrogenous,     h.  Non-nitrogenous. 

Each  of  these  classes  contains  food  materials  derived  from  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  although  the  majority  of  the 
animal  substances  belong  to  the  nitrogenous,  and  the  majority  of 
vegetable  substances  to  the  non-nitrogenous  group. 

a.  The  nitrogenous  group  von  Liebig  regarded  as  containing 
**  pbsttc  '*  elements — i.  e,,  they  are  essentially  "  tissue  btiilders  "  or 
*'  flesh  formers/' 

Nitrogenous  foods  are  sometimes  called  **  azotised  foods  "  or 
*"  albuminoids  ** — that  is.  substances  resembling  albumin.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  four  elements  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  to  which  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
ustially  joined.  These  eiements  fur  the  most  part  are  combined  as 
sonie  form  of  albumin. 

Nitrogenous  or  proteid  foods  are  non-crystallisable.  but  coagula- 
bit.  principally  fluid  or  semisolid  substances.  They  are  fermenta- 
ble, and  under  some  conditions  will  putrefy 

The  nitrogenous  group  comprises  all  forms  of  animal  food,  ex- 
cepting Cats,  glycogen,  and  such  substances  as  milk,  sugar,  and 
honey.  It  incUides.  therefore,  albumins  and  gelatins.  Its  chief  rep- 
resentatives are  milk.  eggs,  crustaceans,  fish,  shellfish,  flesh,  and 
fowK  It  also  contains  such  nitrogenous  substances  as  exist  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  or  **  vegetable  albuminoids/' 

fr.  The  second  or  non-nitrogenous  group  von  Liebig  called 
**  rcspiraiory  or  calorifacient  foods.'*  because  their  function  in  the 
body  is  to  furnish  fuel  or  maintain  animal  heat.  Since  this  original 
clajksification  was  suggested  it  has  been  established  that  the  noti- 
nftrogrnous  aliments  supply  energy  as  force,  manifested  through 
nitisctUar  action,  hence  they  are  also  called  **  force  producers.**  in 
diMmction  from  the  nitrogenous  or  proteid  '*  tissue  builders.'* 

Tliis  is  a  convenient  distinction  to  adopt,  but  it  must  not  be  held 
too  absolutely,  for  in  emergencies  the  tissue  builders  are  used  as 
force  producers  and  heat  producers  as  well. 

The  non-nitrogenous  group  contains  strictly  only  the  three  ele- 
ments carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  although  various  salts  are 
mixed  with  botli  vegetable  and  animal  foods.  It  includes  vegetables, 
frutts.  cereals,  starches,  sugars,  gums,  fats  and  oils  (which  latter  are 
bof'  il  and  vegetable),  and  organic  acids.     Many  vegetables, 

bo  lie  fruits,  contain  considerable  nitrogen,  but  the  **  carbo- 

hydrairs  * — i.  e.,  starches  and  sugars — constitute  their  main  bulk. 
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Many  vegetables,  and,  in  fact,  all  starch  granules,  contain  proteid 
material  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  formation  of  outside  coverings 
to  afford  protection  and  firmness  of  resistance  to  a  softer  pulp  within. 
Neither  is  animal  food  strictly  nitrogenous,  on  account  of  its  fat 
and  glycogen,  nor  is  vegetable  food  strictly  non-nitrogenous,  owing 
to  its  albuminoids  and  other  forms  of  proteids  (such  as  plant  albumin, 
found  in  the  legumes,  etc.),  yet  this  classification  is  a  very  con- 
venient and  simple  one  which  has  met  with  general  acceptance.  It 
will  be  used  in  this  book  whenever  a  further  degree  of  subdivision 
is  not  needed,  but  always  with  the  understanding  that  it  has  only  a 
general  and  not  too  literal  application,  and,  unless  otherwise  dis- 
tinctly specified,  "  nitrogenous  food  "  will  be  understood  to  include 
animal  food,  and  "  non-nitrogenous  food  "  to  include  vegetable  food 
of  all  kinds,  and  vice  versa. 

Table  of  Composition  of  Some  Common  Foods 
(Hofmann.) 


NitrojECenouH 
constituents. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salts. 

Total. 

Fat  beef 

51.4 
89.4 

27 -3 
16.6 

7.7 

45.6 
5.5 
0.8 
0.9 
0.4 

68!9 
81.9 

91.2 

30 
5.1 
3.0 
0.6 
0.7 

100 

Lean  beef. 

100 

Pea  flour 

100 

Wheat 

100 

Rice 

100 

Table  of  Composition  of  Common  Foods 
(Abridged  from  Parkes.) 


Articlks. 


Beefsteak 

Fat  pork 

Smoked  ham 

Whitefish 

Poultry 

White  wheat  in  bread 

Biscuit 

Oatmeal 

Maize 

Macaroni 

Arrowroot 

Peas  (dry) 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Cabbages 

Butter 

Egg  (i-io  for  shell). .. . 

Cheese 

Milk  (specific  gravity,  1032) 

Cream 

Skimmed  milk. •  •  • . 

Sugar 


Water. 

Proteids. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

74.4 

20.5 

3.5 

39.0 

9.8 

48.9 

27.8 

24.0 

36.5 

78.0 

18. 1 

2.9 

74.0 

21.0 

3.8 

40.0 

8.0 

1.5 

49.2 

8.0 

15.6 

1.3 

73.4 

15.0 

12.6 

5.6 

63.0 

13.5 

lO.O 

6.7 

64.5 

131 

9.0 

0.3 

76.8 

15.4 

0.8 

.... 

83.3 

15.0 

22.0 

2.0 

530 

74.0 

2.0 

0.16 

21.0 

85.0 

1.6 

0.25 

8.4 

91.0 

1.8 

5.0 

5.8 

6.0 

0.3 

gx.o 

•  •  •  • 

73.5 

135 

IX. 6 

•  •  •  • 

^\ 

^1$ 

a4<3 

.#■•  •  > 

ft.A 

yMJm 

■ALU 

Ml 

Salts. 


1.6 
2.3 
10. 1 
I.O 
I 
I 
I 

3 
I 
o 
o 

2 
1, 
1. 

o, 


2 

3 
7 
o 

4 
8 
27 

4 
o 
o 
7 


a.7 
1.0 
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The  foregoing  analyses  by  Hofmann  and  Parkes  of  several  com- 
aon  foods  illustrate  the  mixed  character  of  animal  and  vegetable 
and  the  difficulties  of  a  purely  chemical  basis  of  classification. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  it  is  convenient  to  sub- 
divide foods  by  the  following  classification:    I.  Water;  IL  Salts; 
IIL  Proleids  (chiefly  albumins  and  the  allied  gelatin) ;  IV.  Starches; 
W  Sugars ;  VI.  Fats  and  oils. 

Protein  is  a  comprehensive  term  used  in  food  calculations  to 
signify  aJl  nitrogenous  food  substances,  except  the  nitrogenous  fats. 
Friyieids  arc  nitrogenous  substances  of  definite  composition  forming 
a  portion  of  the  protein  class. 

Some  writers  class  oxygen  in  a  separate  division  among  foods. 
This  seems  unnecessary,  unless  a  separate  division  is  made  for 
hydrogen,  and  in  fact  for  each  element.  The  primary  object  of  food 
assification  is  to  obtain  a  practical  working  basis  of  subdivision. 
Eld  the  less  complex  this  is  made,  the  better.  Further  details  of 
grouping  belong  to  the  refinements  of  physiological  or  organic 
»isir>'.  and  are  out  of  place  in  the  present  work. 

FORCE  PRODUCTION.  ENERGY  FROM  FOOD 

The  two  uhimate  uses  of  all  food  are  to  supply  the  body  with 

aterials  for  growth  or  renew  al»  and  with  energy  or  the  capacity  for 

«iiig  work.     The  energy-  received  in  a  latent  form,  stored  in  the 

us  chemical  combinations  of  foods,  is  liberated  as  kinetic  or 

energy  in  two  chief  forms :  first,  as  heat ;  second,  as  motion. 

Force  is  the  manifestation  of  energy.     The  force  developed  by  a 

liy  adult  man  at  ordinary  labour  averages  3,400  foot  tons  per 

I*  a  foot  ton  being  the  amount  of  force  required  to  raise  a  weight 

of  Ofie  Ion  through  the  height  of  one  foot.     Of  this,  less  than  one 

th  is  expended  in  motion,  and  more  than  four  fifths,  or  2.840  foot 

5*  in  heat,  which  maintains  the  body  temperature  at  its  normal 

rerage.    A  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — or  nearly 

ne  thirieenlh  of  a  ton— obviously  expends  considerable  energy  in 

merely  moving  his  own  body  about  from  place  to  place,  aside  from 

caiT'  additional  burden. 

i  inal  force  developed  in  the  various  functions  of  animal 

He  which  result  in  heat  production  and  motion  is  in  part  obtained 
irom  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  stored  by  plants  in  the  latent  form 
of  cermin  chemical  compounds — chiefly  starches  and  sugars — which, 
being  consumed  as  food  by  animals,  furnish  energy. 
A  useful  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  processes  of  nu- 
and  development  of  energy  from  food  in  the  human  body 
the  energj*  derived  from  a  steam  engine  and  boiler.  In  both 
the  main  source  of  energy  is  oxidation,  and  principally  of  ear- 
In  both  cases  the  latent  energy  of  the  carbon  Hbcrated  by 
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oxidation  processes  is  converted  into  heat  and  motion,  forms  of 
energy  which  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one  another.  If  a  larg^e 
part  of  the  original  latent  energy  is  converted  into  heal,  less  will 
yield  motion ,  and  conversely.  The  proportion  of  these  two  forces 
to  each  other  is  in  the  case  of  the  most  perfectly  constructed  en- 
gine about  one  of  motion  to  eight  of  heat;  whereas  in  the  human 
body  it  was  calculated  by  Helmholtz  that  the  motion  obtainable 
from  a  given  amount  of  food  may  stand  in  relation  to  the  heat  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  five.  Hence,  as  regards  the  production  of 
work  through  motion,  the  human  body  is  a  more  perfectly  con- 
structed machine  than  the  engine.  Furthermore,  after  combustion 
of  the  carbon  by  the  fires  of  the  boiler  a  certain  amount  of  waste 
matter  or  ash  is  produced.  If  this  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  it 
obstructs  the  draught  and  interferes  with  active  oxidation.  In  the 
human  body,  in  like  manner,  the  fuel  or  food  consumed  produces 
ashes,  such  as  urea  and  other  forms  of  waste  materiaL  which,  if  not 
removed,  accumulate  in  the  system  and  embarrass  or  retard  the 
normal  oxidation  processes.  The  body  possesses  the  additional 
power  of  modifying  and  distributing  the  fuel  food  which  it  receives 
so  as  to  develop  its  energy  to  the  best  advantage  in  different  organs. 

R.  C-  Carpenter,  in  1898,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  energy 
developed  by  a  bicycle-rider  named  Miller.  He  found  that  the 
energy  developed  by  this  man  equalled  45  per  cent  of  the  total  heat 
of  combustion  calculated  for  his  food.  Professor  Carpenter  says: 
"  The  best  record  of  any  heat  engine  is  probably  that  of  the  Deisal 
motor,"  which  develops  337  per  cent  of  the  heat  energ>^  of  its  fuel, 
and  **  the  best  record  of  a  steam  engine  is  that  of  the  Nordberg 
pumping  engine  at  Pittsburg,"  which  develops  22.7  per  cent  of 
energy. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Deisal  motor  the  best  record  of 
any  oil  engine  per  delivered  horse  power  is  about  16.5  per  cent  efifi- 
ciency.  From  this  comparison  it  would  seem  that  the  human 
machine  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  heat  engine  which  has  been 
developed  in  form  so  as  to  be  of  any  value  for  practical  use.'' 

Whether  elementary  substances  are  burned  outside  of  the  body 
or  oxidised  within  the  body,  the  resulting  products  are  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  loss  of  matter,  and  there  can  be  no  loss  of  energy. 
The  matter  is  simply  changed  in  form  by  molecular  rearrangement, 
the  energy  is  converted  from  one  type  into  another.  The  following 
simple  experiment  will  illustrate  this  point:  In  a  large  covered  glass 
jar  place  an  ounce  of  alcohol  in  a  small  metal  vessel.  Also  place  in 
the  jar  a  little  lime  water  in  a  tumbler,  and  a  thermometer.  On 
igniting  the  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to  burn  away  completely »  a  film 
of  aqueous  vapour  will  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  jar,  and  a 
film  of  calcium  carbonate  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the  lime  water 
produced  by  the  union  of  carbonic-acid  gas  with  the  lime  water. 
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The  thermometer  will  indicate  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
jar.  An  ounce  of  alcohol  consumed  as  food  will  be  similarly  con- 
verted into  carbonic-acid  gas  and  water,  and  in  this  process  the  body 
beat  will  be  increased.  No  substance  is  a  good  food  unless  it  fulfils 
two  conditions — viz.,  easy  assimilation  and  complete  combustion. 
The  proportion  of  any  given  food  actually  assimilated  (i,  e.,  not 
rejected  in  the  feces)  is  called  its  *'  coefficient  of  digestibility." 

Metabolism  within  the  body  is  not  alone  controlled  by  muscular 
work,  but  by  the  nervous  energy  expended  in  its  performance.  For 
example,  a  day  labourer,  like  an  iron  founder,  may  be  stronger  and 
da  much  more  mechanical  work  than  an  oarsman  or  foot-ball  player 
in  time  of  contest,  yet  he  expends  very  little  nervous  energy  in  his 
routme  daily  work,  and  requires  less  protein  in  his  diet  than  the 
athlete.  In  other  words,  severe  muscular  work  performed  for  a 
brief  time  under  conditions  of  great  mental  excitement  and  nervous 
tension  demands  an  excess  of  protein,  whereas  continued  muscular 
effort  without  great  fatigue  or  mental  strain  is  maintained  upon  a 
libcraJ  allowance  of  food,  which  may  be  varied  in  composition  if  it 
be  easily  digestible. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  food  fuels  should  be 
considered.     This  is  well  summarised  by  Charles  E.  WoodruflF: 

**  For  instance,  cut  off  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  death  ensues  in 
from  one  to  ten  minutes.  If  water  is  withtield,  preventing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  fuel  and  oxygen  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  death 
foOows  in  about  two  to  seven  days  or  more,  according  to  climate, 
exposure,  and  exercise.  If  the  fuel  itself  is  taken  away,  death  follows 
tn  from  seven  to  forty  days  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of 
expoMire  that  would  abstract  heat  and  the  amount  of  work  that 
wouki  use  up  the  energy  already  stored  up  in  the  body.  If  materials 
for  the  repair  of  tissues  be  excluded,  death  follows  in  a  variable  time. 
dependetit  upon  the  importance  of  the  tissue  that  is  being  starved— 
a  time  varying  from  a  week  if  all  nitrogen  is  excluded,  to  several 
moftths  if  the  vegetable  acids  are  excluded,  or  even  to  several  years  '* 
— if  certam  more  obscure  substances  are  withheld. 

It  Sbiill  remains  extremely  difficult  in  the  case  of  all  foods  to 
trace  their  final  uses  in  the  body  and  determine  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  what  proportions  of  each  furnish  respectively  energy. 
,  repair  of  tissue,  and  heat»  for  there  are  no  more  complex  chemical 
'{MTOcesses  known  than  those  of  tissue  metabolism.  In  other  words. 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  actual  physiological  value 
of  food  tn  the  body  as  producing  energy  for  muscular  activity  and 
body  heat  corresponds  with  its  calculated  or  calorimetric  value,  and 
to  determine  siantlards  of  *'  fuel  value." 

In  order  to  study  the  quantity  of  energy  which  may  be  derived 
from  different  varieties  of  food,  a  man  or  an  animal  may  be  placed 
m  an  apparatus  known  as  a  calorimeter.     There  are  numerous  types 


to 
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of  such  apparatus,  and  Professor  Atwater  collected,  in  1897,  ^^^^ 
of  3,661  caloriiiieter  experiments,  2,299  ^^  which  have  been  made 
by  various  observers  upon  man.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
experiments  the  nitrogen  balance  was  ctetermined,  and  the  carbon 
balance  was  computed  by  deduction,  but  in  a  few  the  latter  was  de- 
termined  directly.  The  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  apparains  of 
this  sort  is  the  "  respiration  calorimeter  *'  constructed  at  Wesleyan 
University  by  Profs.  W.  O.  Atwater  and  E.  B.  Rosa.  It  con- 
sists of  a  chamber  seven  feet  long,  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
four  feet  wide,  in  which  a  man  may  remain  day  and  night,  being  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air  and  food.  The  chamber  is  practically  a  many- 
walled,  air-tight  box  having  air  spaces  between  the  walls  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  within  and 
prevent  all  external  temperature  changes  from  affecting  the  interior. 
There  are  two  inner  metal  walls  composed  respectively  of  copper 
and  zinc,  and  three  outer  wooden  walls  reinforced  by  thick  builders* 
paper.  Between  these  five  walls,  which  completely  surround  the 
box,  over  top  and  bottom  as  well  as  sides,  are  four  air  spaces  several 
inches  in  thickness*  two  containing  dead  air  and  two  circtUating  air^ 
kept  in  motion  by  electric  fans  and  warmed  or  cooled  according  to 
need,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature  within.  A  glass 
window  constructed  with  successive  layers  like  the  walls  serves  to 
admit  the  man  under  observation,  after  which  it  is  hermetically 
soldered.  A  small  air  lock  is  used  to  admit  food  and  to  pass  out 
excrement  for  analysis.  The  chamber  contains  a  folding  bed.  table, 
and  chair,  a  pair  of  scales,  and  a  stationary  bicycle  which  operates 
a  small  dynamo  and  electric  light.  The  heat  from  the  light  is  meas- 
ured, together  with  that  dissipated  from  the  man's  body  within  the 
chamber,  and  this  gives  a  measure  of  muscular  work  converted  into 
the  energy  of  heat.  The  heat  is  conveyed  away  from  the  chamber 
by  means  of  a  current  of  cold  water  passing  through  copper  pipes, 
and  is  measured  by  electric  thermometers.  Circulating  air  is  sup- 
plied to  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  and  samples  are  withdrawn  for 
analysis  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the  chamber.  In  this  manner  is 
measured  the  quantity  of  CO^  and  water  eliminated  through  the 
lungs  and  skin.  The  volume  and  temperature  of  the  air  is  carefully 
regulated.  The  subject  of  experimentation  is  put  upon  a  measured 
diet  for  four  days  before  entering  the  calorimeter  in  order  to  estab- 
lish nitrogenous  equilibrium  and  record  observations  upon  the  food 
excrement,  amount  of  work  performed,  etc.  He  then  enters  the 
calorimeter,  where  he  remains  four  days  and  five  nights.  In  the  '*  test 
experiments  "  the  subject  makes  as  little  muscular  exertion  as  pos- 
sible, but  in  the  *' work  experiments**  he  operates  the  stationary 
bicycle  for  eight  hours  a  day.  The  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  thermo-electric  measurement  system 
304  pairs  of  metallic  junctions  are  distributed  throughout  the  inner 
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mall  air  space,  and  the  heat  generated  by  such  shght  movements  as 
turning  in  bed  or  rising  from  a  chair  at  once  produces  a  deflection  of 
the  thermal  galvanometer.  The  main  value  of  the  experiments 
thus  far  conducted  in  this  calorimeter  consists  in  the  actual  demon- 
stration that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  operates  within 
the  body  in  precisely  ihe  same  manner  that  it  does  outside.  In 
man  it  was  found  that  tlie  measured  energy  of  the  fond  consumed 
by  the  subject  within  the  calorimeter  was  within  99  per  cent  of  the 
calculated  or  theoretical  energy,  A  margin  of  1  per  cent  of  error 
is  certainly  very  small  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  such  complicated 
experiments.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  energ)^  was  perma- 
nently stored  within  the  body,  and  another  physiological  source  of 
slight  error  lies  in  possible  differences  in  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  between  entering  and  leaving  the  calorimeter  The  other 
tniponant  use  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  is  to  determine  the  fuel 
value  of  different  foods,  alcohol,  etc.,  in  furnishing  heat  and  motion 
fcjr  ibe  body.  The  complete  calorimeter  experiment  comprises: 
(1 )  weighing  and  analysis  of  food,  feces,  and  urine  ;  (2)  determination 
of  the  COji  and  water  eliminated  by  the  patient ;  (3)  estimation  of 
the  energy  produced  by  the  body  in  the  form  of  heat,  both  when  at 
rest  and  in  motion,  the  motion  being  converted  into  heat  by  means 
of  the  bicycle  and  dynamo  above  described.  The  results  obtained 
by  Professor  Atwater  in  two  of  his  calorimeter  experiments  are  tabu- 
bled  by  him  as  follows : 

C^mpMriiom  of  Daify  Income  and  Outgo  of  Protein  ami  of  Efurgy  in  the 
Rest  and  Work  Experiments  {Nos.  g  and  d) 


raormiK. 

MHmMSf, 

\  ~ 

or  food. 

Actually 
oicidbca. 

Of  food. 

Of 

fnaiertol 
lurttially 

Meaiuma. 

Difference 

in  p«r  c«nl 
of  heat  of 
m»t«na) 
aettulty 

(UddiMd. 

Rot  (No  9>. .    , 
lfgikiN0.6). 

Gtmmmn, 
119.4 
tl9-4 

GrmmmtM, 
115.0 
103.1 

CaUrin. 
2.717 
3.678 

2,275 
3.830 

Calvriti. 

2.310 
3.726 

Ptr  ctnt, 
+   1.5 
-2.7 

in^fy  Daify  Income  and  Ontgo  of  Nitrogen  and  Carbon  in  the  Rest  and 
§§^arJt  Experiments  {Nos,  g  and  6)^  with  the  Estimated  Gain  or  Loss 
0f  Froieim  amd  of  Fat 


1 

MmOCBK. 

CASSOM. 

CALCUL.ATSO 
GA»t  OH  Lon. 

1 — 

food. 

C^, 
1.3 

15 

In 

CmM, 
184 
16,5 

Gain 

(J.  IOC 

Cm*. 
-0.6 
+  I.I 

In 
food. 

In 
feces. 

Cmt. 
133 
124 

In  p^ 

WCtl. 

Gun 

(<i-)or 
lof« 

°^ 

Offai. 

Cmi. 
19.1 

Cms. 

261,5 
336.7 

Cm* 
12.6 

ia.5 

Cm*, 
333.6 

345-2 

Cm*, 
+  12,0 
-33.3 

Cm*, 

-3.6 
+  6.g 

Cm*. 

+  18.2 
-48.3 
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An  ingenious  device  was  used  to  differentiate  tlie  feces  belonging 
to  the  period  of  experimentation  before  entering  the  calorimeter 
from  those  following  ingestion  of  food  within  the  apparattis.  To 
do  this,  just  before  entering  the  calorimeter  the  man  is  required  to 
take  a  few  grains  of  lampblack  with  his  food.  This  harmless  sub- 
stance colours  the  stool  and  marks  the  dividing  line. 

The  unit  of  measurement  xis^^d  in  calorimeter  experiments  is  the 
calorie,  which  is  the  amount  of  hear  required  to  raise  i  kilogramme 
of  water  from  o°  to  i°  C. ;  this  equals  3,100  foot  pounds,  or,  approxi- 
mately»  it  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  4"^  Fahren- 
heit.  Fuel  value  is  a  term  denoting  the  total  calories  derivable  from 
a  pound  of  any  given  food  substance  if  it  be  completely  combusted 
within  the  body.  The  fuel  values  are  calculated  for  a  given  food  by 
the  factors  of  Rubner  as  follows:  4.1  calories  per  gramme  of  either 
protein  or  carbohydrate,  and  9.3  calories  per  gramme  of  fat.  This 
corresponds  with  18,6  calories  of  energy  for  each  hundredth  of  a 
pounrl  of  protein  or  carbohydrate  and  42.2  calories  for  the  same 
quantity  of  fat  in  any  food  (W.  O.  Atwater).  Or,  as  stated  by  C.  F. 
Langworthy»  the  fuel  valuo  of  the  three  chief  classes  of  nutrients  is 
as  follows : 

One  pound  of  protein  yields. ,..,.. 1,860  calories. 

*"         "       "   fats  *'     , 4,220       " 

'*        "       "  carbohydrates , » i  ,S6o       " 

"  In  other  words,  when  we  compare  the  nutrients  in  respect  to" 
their  fuel  values,  their  capacities  for  yielding  heat  and  mechanical 
power,  a  pound  of  protein  of  lean  meat  or  albumin  of  ^gg  is  just 
about  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  sugar  or  starch,  and  a  little  over  two 
pounds  of  either  would  be  required  to  equal  a  pound  of  the  fat  of 
meat  or  butter  or  the  body  fat." 

The  work  of  the  average  man  is  calculated  to  be  about  2,000,000 
foot  pounds  per  diem  (R.  H.  Thurston).  This  may  exceptionally 
be  increased  to  3,000,000  foot  pounds.  According  to  the  study  of 
R.  C.  Carpenter  of  a  phenomenal  athlete  named  Miller,  the  latter 
developed  work  amounting  to  over  15,000,000  foot  pounds  (7,500 
foot  tons)  on  the  first  day  of  a  six-days'  bicycle  contest,  and  5,500,000 
foot  pounds  (2,750  foot  tons)  on  the  last  day. 

Elaborate  investigations  have  been  made  with  all  the  principal 
classes  of  foods  in  order  to  estimate  their  nutrient,  their  heat-pro- 
ducing, and  their  force*producing  value,  and  many  statistical  tables 
have  been  compiled.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  this  work 
is  merely  approximate,  and  that  the  liability  to  error  in  the  various 
factors  is  considerable,  but  in  a  general  way  the  results  are  instruc- 
tive, and  they  are  certainly  interesting  and  not  altogether  without 
practical  application.  *'  The  fuel  value  of  a  pound  of  protein  as  it  is 
ordinarily  burned  in  the  body  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a 
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pound  of  carbohydrates,  but  fats  have  a  fuel  value  of  two  and  one 
quarter  limes  that  of  protein  and  carbohydrates,  or  4,220  calories 
per  pound  *'  (A.  C.  True).  A  day  labourer  requires  0.28  pound  of 
protdn  per  diem  plus  enough  fat  and  carbohydrate  to  yield  a  total 
fuel  value  of  3,500  calories.  A  professional  man  requires  0,22  to 
0,25  pound  of  protein  to  yield  2,700  to  5,000  calories  of  energy,  but ' 
ttiorc  than  that  is  often  consumed.  Study  at  the  Storrs  experiment 
station  in  Connecticut  (1896)  of  nine  fanTilies  of  professional  men 
showed  an  actual  consumption  of  107  ^animes  of  protein,  and  a  diet 
fuel  value  of  3,430  calories.  The  stan<lard  for  a  man  at  light  miis- 
ctilar  labour  demands  112  grammes  uf  protein  and  a  fuel  value  of 
J.000  calories. 

The  mere  calculation  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  a  food  does 
not  at  all  show*  its  force  value  in  the  body,  unless  it  can  at  the  same 
time  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  assimilable.  Many  substances  appear 
to  contain  abundant  food  energy  which  in  reality  are  not  economical 
foods  at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  supplying  all  the  needs  of  the 
body;  thus  beef  fat  is  wholesome,  but  it  contains  no  nitrogen  for 
tissue  building,  and  peas  contain  a  large  proportion  of  flesh  formers 
as  compare*!  with  heat  givers.  Wood  pulp  can  be  made  to  furnish 
cellulose  and  yield  much  energ)%  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  in  the 
stomach  of  man,  although  some  of  the  lower  animals,  like  rodents, 
can  digest  it  and  make  it  available  for  nutrition.  Sugar  can  be 
made  from  old  rags  in  the  laboratory,  yet  no  stomach  can  deal  with 
such  irtateriaL 

Tables  are  now  available  for  the  calculation  of  the  force  value 
o(  rations  for  large  bodies  of  men  under  different  conditions,  as»  for 
escample.  soldiers  in  barracks  or  on  the  march,  which  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  carefid  comparisons  between  the  income  and  output 
olcttcrg\*  of  the  body.  That  is  to  say,  a  study  of  the  force-producing 
value  of  different  classes  of  foods,  as  obtained  by  chemical  research 
ill  the  laboratory,  is  carefully  compared  with  the  amount  of  waste 
matter  which  is  eliminated  by  the  system  while  a  man  is  lieing  fed 
opon  a  measured  quantity  of  food  and  kept  under  uniform  conditions 
a*  rrgarrls  the  amount  of  w^ork  performed.  In  this  manner  a  check 
is  established  upon  the  theoretical  calculations  of  food  values  as  com- 
pared with  their  practical  uses  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body.  Obviously  these  experiments  require  great  care  and  system, 
ami  if  Ihey  are  to  be  made  of  intrinsic  value  they  can  only  be  con- 
ducted by  expert  physiological  chemists  upon  persons  who  arc  wil- 
ling to  subject  themselves  from  i>eriods  varying  from  several  days 
to  several  weeks  to  conditions  involving  monotony  of  diet  and 
existence.  For  this  reason  the  number  of  actual  experiments  of  j 
thi-  *  "^  '  which  have  been  made  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
Ci.>r  ^  drawn  from  them  must  be  accepted  with  considerable 

aDowttiice  for  possible  error.     A  diet  system  to  which  a  man  may  be 
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willing  to  submit  for  a  few  weeks  is  by  no  means  always  that  which 
will  prove  best  for  him  through  a  longer  period,  and  a  too  rigid  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  established  for  the  computation  of  the  force 
value  of  foods  yields  much  less  practical  results  than  the  experience 
derived  by  those  who  actually  control  the  commissary  department 
with  due  regard  to  proper  economy  and  variation  in  food,  but  entirely 
without  resort  to  calculations  of  grammes  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  etc. 

A  criticism  reached  me  from  the  inmates  of  a  large  girls'  college, 
where  the  diet  was  for  some  time  experimentally  regulated  by  an 
expert  in  such  matters,  that  **  if  one  half  the  time  were  bestowed 
upon  properly  serving  and  selecting  the  food  that  is  given  to  com- 
putation of  its  force-producing  value,  the  girls  would  have  very 
much  better  appetites  and  digestion."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy 
to  err  if  the  dictates  of  hunger  and  capriciousness  of  appetite  are 
allowed  to  wholly  control  diet.  In  the  lower  animals  the  instincts 
which  these  factors  develop  are  very  much  safer  guides  than  in  the 
case  of  man. 

Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  derived  from  experiments  of  the 
kind  under  discussion  is  certainly  useful  and  instructive,  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  its  relative  value  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
wide  range  of  circumstances  that  will  modify  its  application  which 
occur  in  the  organisation  of  different  persons,  in  their  varying 
capacity  for  work,  and  in  the  condition  of  their  external  surround- 
ings. With  this  word  of  explanation  the  following  tables  from  dif- 
ferent authors  are  reproduced.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are 
some  few  discrepancies  among  them,  but  the  cause  has  been  ex- 
plained above. 

The  following  table  of  analyses,  given  by  Major  Charles  E. 
Woodruff,  M.  D.,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army,  differs  in  some 
details  from  the  preceding  table  by  Parkes  (p.  6),  and  adds  several 
foods  with  their  calories : 


Percentage  Composition  of  Edible  Portions  of  Garrison  Ration 


Bacon,  fat 

Beans 

Pork,  salt  and  fat 

Sugar,  ground 

Sugar,  brown  issue 

Flour 

Beef. 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Oatmeal 

Cornmeal 

Canned  apples 

Dried  apples 

Tapioca  or  cornstarch. . . 


Water. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salts. 

20. 0 

8.00 

69.5 

2.5 

12.6 

23.10 

2.0 

59.2 

3.1 

12. 1 

0.90 

82.8 

4.2 

2.0 

.... 

97.8 

0.2 

3.0 

.... 

96.5 

0.5 

12.5 

11.00 

I.O 

74.9 

0.5 

55.0 

17.10 

27.0 

.... 

0.9 

78.9 

2.10 

O.I 

17.9 

1.0 

87.6 

1.4 

0.3 

10. 1 

0.6 

7.6 

15.10 

7.1 

68.2 

2.0 

15.0 

9.20 

3.8 

70.6 

1-4 

83.2 

0.20 

0.4 

15.9 

0.3 

25.0 

0.90 

1.8 

71.5 

1.4 

2.0 

.... 

97.8 

0.2 

calories 
per  lb. 

3,080 
I.615 
3,510 
1,820 

i»795 
1,644 
1460 

375 
225 
1.850 
i»645 
315 
M18 
1,820 
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Butter 

Sirap 

Lard 

Rice 

Canned  com 

Canned  tomatoes. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli . 

MUk,  fresh 

Milk,  condensed 

Peas. 

Raisins 

Cheese 

Prunes. 

Cabbage 

Ham 

Apricots,  canned 

Barley 

Choc^ate 

Sausage 

Oysters 

Sthnon,  canned. 

Crabs. 

Dickers 


Water. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salu. 

10.5 

1. 00 

85.0 

0.5 

3.0 

43.7 

.... 

55.0 

2.3 

12.0 

0.60 

83.4 

4.0 

12.4 

7.4 

0.4 

79-4 

0.4 

81.3 

2.80 

I.I 

13.2 

0.6 

96.0 

0.80 

0.4 

2.5 

0.3 

13. 1 

9.00 

0.3 

76.8 

0.8 

14. 1 

0.843 

0.802 

1.069 

0.164 

25.0 

17.00 

II. 0 

44.00 

3.0 

12.3 

26.70 

1.7 

56.40 

2.9 

40.0 

0.40 

24.00 

0.6 

35.0 

33.00 

22.0 

5  00 

5.0 

30.0 

2.50 

.... 

12.0 

0.6 

92.0 

2.10 

0.6 

5.5 

I.I 

41.5 

16.7 

39.1 

2.7 

50.0 

2.00 

30.0 

0.6 

.... 

13.00 

2.7 

76.0 

3.0 

12.0 

20.00 

50.0 

10. 0 

4.0 

41.2 

13.80 

42.8 

2.2 

87.1 

6.00 

1.2 

3.7 

2.0 

63.6 

21.60 
15.0 

13.4 
I.O 

1.4 



10.3 

9-4 

70.5 

calones 
per  lb. 

3.615 
1,023 
3,570 
1,630 

345 

80 

1,406 

418 
i»595 
1.565 

440 
1,600 

140 

155 
1,960 

460 
1,800 
2,650 
2,065 

230 

965 

526 

1,900 


Standards  for  Daily  Dietaries 

(Compiled  by  Atwater.) 

Weights  of  nutrients  and  calories  of  energy  (heat  units)  in  nutrients  required  in  food 

per  day. 


1.  Children  up  to  a  year  and  a  half. . 

2.  Children  of  two  to  six  years 

3.  Children  of  six  to  fifteen  years .... 

4.  Aged  woman 

5.  Aged  man 

6.  Women  at  moderate  work  ( Voit) . . 

7.  Man  at  moderate  work  (Voit) 

8.  Man  at  hard  work  (Voit) 

9.  Man  with  moderate  exercise  (Play- 

fair) 

la  Active  labour  (Play fair) 

1 1.  Hard  labour  (Playfair) 

12.  Women  with   light   exercise  (At- 

water)   

13.  Man  with  light  exercise  (Atwater). 

14.  Man  at  moderate  work  (Atwater). . 

15.  Man  at  hard  work  (Atwater) 

16.  Man  at  moderate  work  (Moleschott) 

17.  Man  at  moderate  work  (Wolff).. 


NUTRIBNTS. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Total. 

Grammes. 

Gramme*. 

Grammes. 

Grms. 

28 

37 

75 

140 

(20-36) 

(30-45) 

(60-90) 

55 

40 

200 

295 

(36-70) 

(35-48) 

(100-250) 

75 

43 

325 

443 

(70-80) 

(37-50) 

(250-400) 

80 

50 

260 

390 

100 

68 

350 

518 

92 

44 

400 

536 

118 

56 

500 

674 

145 

100 

450 

695 

119 

51 

531 

701 

156 

71 

568 

795 

185 

71 

568 

824 

80 

80 

300 

460 

100 

100 

360 

460 

125 

125 

450 

700 

150 

150 

500 

800 

130 

40 

550 

720 

120 

35 

540 

695 

Potential 
energy. 


Calories. 
767 

I.418 

2,041 

1,859 

2.477 
2,426 

3.055 
3.370 

3.139 
3.629 
3.748 

2,300 
2,820 
3,520 
4,(j6o 
3,160 
3,032 
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Church  furnishes  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  tons 
which  it  is  calculated  could  be  raised  through  the  height  of  one  foot 
by  the  complete  combustion  of  a  single  pound  of  each  kind  of  food 
In  the  body  only  about  a  fifth  of  this  energ>'  would  develop  work  the 
rest  going  into  heat  production :  ' 


I  pound  beef  &t 

raises  5.649  tons  i  foot  hi 

oatmeal 

"     2.439    "          "       • 

"       gelatin 

"     2.270    " 

lean  beef 

885     "          "       . 

poutoes 

618    "          '•       . 

milk 

390    '•          ••       . 

*•       ground  rice 

"     2,330    "          ••       . 

Landois  and  Stirling  give  the  foUo\*-ing  table,  which  differs  some- 
what from  other  estimates  in  the  relative  proportion  of  fats  and 
starches.  An  adult  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work  takes  in  as 
food  per  diem — 


H. 


N. 


120  grammes  albomin,  containing. 

90        "         fats,  containing 

330        **         staidies,  containing. 


64.1S 

70.20 

146.82 

281.20 


8.60 
10.26 
ao>33 

39.19 


iS.88 


IS. 88 


28.34 

9.54 
162.85 

200.73 


Add    744.11  grammes  O.  from  the  air  by  respiration. 
-    2,818.06        -        H,0. 

32.00        '*        inorganic  compoonds  (salts). 

The  whole  is  equal  to  three  kilogrammes  and  a  half  (seven 
poundsV  i.  e.,  about  a  twentieth  of  the  body  weight,  so  that  about 
o  per  cent  of  the  ^i-ater,  about  6  per  cent  of  the  fat,  about  i  per  cent 
of  the  albumin,  and  about  0.4  per  cent  of  the  salts  of  the  body  are  dailv 
transformed  within  the  organism. 

An  adult  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work  eliminates  in 
crcn:mes : 


Water. 

5» 

66.^ 

K>X^ 

1  *< 

2,6 
ao.o 

H. 

5.3 

63 

X. 

0. 

Bt  nespinuiv^ 

Ft  pfrs^ntion. 

Ft  ihac. 

Brtoxs 

3.0 

651-15 

7.2 

II. I 

12.0 

a,<i$ 

25l,t 

1S.5 

6&1.45 

The  following  table  is  a  fair  averagv  work  ration  in  roimd  niun- 
bers,  based  v>n  such  data  as  those  in  the  foncgoing  tables : 
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Estimated  Work  Ration,  Maximum  and  Minimum 

(Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards.)  For  one  day. 

Protcid.gni«iMnes j  JJS 

Fat,  grammes. |  '^ 

Carbohydrates,  grammes. j  45° 

Calories J3;; 


500 
»ooo 


About  thirty  grammes  of  salts  should  be  added  to  this  (Landois). 
The  bare  subsistence  ration  is  much  less,  as  follows : 

Estimated  Ration  to  barely  Sustain  Life 

(Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards.)  For  one  day. 

Proteid,  grammes 75 

Fat,  grammes 40 

Carbohydrates,  grammes. 325 

Calories 2,000 

Professor  Egleston's  standard  of  nutrition  is  high. .  He  places  the 
daily  allowance  of  nutritive  material  at  700  grammes,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Carbohydrates,  400  grammes ;  fats,  150  grammes ;  proteid,  150 
grammes ;  yielding  in  all,  3,650  calories. 

The  average  percentage  of  the  different  food  classes  needed  to 
sustain  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  thus  given  in  the  Kensington  Mu- 
seum Handbook  on  Food : 

Percentage. 

Water 81.5 

Albuminoids  or  flesh  formers 3.9 

Starches  and  sugars 10. 6 

Fat 3.0 

Salt(NaCl) 0.7 

Phosphates,  potash  salts,  etc 0.3 

An  Ideal  Ration  with  Solid  Food 
(Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards.) 


M^TCKIAL. 


AMOUNT.  I 


Grms.    j  Ot.  I    Gnns. 


■r 


Bread '■  453-6 

Meal 226.8 

Oysters 226.8 

Break  fast  cocoa. ;    28 . 3 

Milk 113. 4 

Broih 453-6 

Sugar \    28.3 

Butter I    14- 17 


31.75 
34.02 
12.52 
6.60 
3.63 
18.14 


Total 


0.14 
106.80 


Of. 


Grms.  '    Oi. 


1. 12 
1.20 
0.44 
0.23 
0.13 
0.64 


2.26 

11.34 
2.04 
7-50 
4.42 

18.14 


CARBOHYDRATES. 

Grms.     I     Oi. 


0.08 

0.40 

0.07 

0.26  I 

0.16 

0.64 


257.28  I  9.04 


I 


12.27 


57-97 


9.60 

4.88 
90.72 
27.36 


389.84 


0.34 
0.17 
3.20 
0.96 


Calories. 


1,206.82 

243.7a 
70.01 
135.42 
75-55 
613.21 
112. 17 
11S.62 


2,575-52 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  totals  are  somewhat  less  in  this  diet 
than  those  of  the  table  at  the  top  of  this  page,  which  was  adapted  for 
a  working  man,  who  is  developing  more  calories. 
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Table  of  Energy  estimated  in  Foot  Tons  instead  of  Calories  (Yeo) 
Energy  developed  by  one  ounce  of  the  following  foods  when  oxidised  in  the  body. 


Food  Stuff. 


Beef  (best  quality),  uncooked 

Meat  (served  to  soldiers),  uncooked. 

Beef  (fattened),  uncooked 

Meat,  cooked 

Corned  beef  (Chicago) 

Salt  beef 

Salt  pork 

Fat  pork 

Dried  bacon 

Smoked  ham 

Whitefish 

Poultry 

Bread 

Wheat  flour 

Biscuit 

Rice 

Oatmeal 

Maize 

Macaroni 

Millet 

Arrowroot 

Peas  (dried) 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Butter 

5gs^ 

Cheese 

Milk  (cow's)  new 

Cream 

Skimmed  milk 

Sugar 

Pemmican 

Ale  (Bass's  bottled) 

Stout  (Guinness) 


ith  usual  per> 

One  ounce 

tage  of  water. 

water-free. 

Foot  ton*. 

Fo0t  tons. 

48.5 

199 

57.8 

243 

96.0 

280 

102.6 

240 

124.0 

217 

52.0 

138 

71.6 

166 

202.0 

336 

292.3 

346 

179.6 

267 

44.3 

209 

50.7 

204 

87.5 

147 

123.6 

146 

173.3 

189 

126.5 

141 

130.0 

154 

132.0 

160 

122.7 

146 

125.9 

149 

116. 4 

138 

118. 9 

151 

33.0 

141 

14.3 

137 

13.0 

158 

344.5 

367 

67.3 

265 

149.9 

245 

26.9 

225 

109.2 

365 

20.4 

181 

126.4 

128 

270.1 

293 

30.0 

260 

41.5 

360 

FORCE-PRODUCING  VALUE   OF  THE    DIFFERENT 
CLASSES   OF    FOODS 

I.  Water. — Estimated  as  a  force  producer  within  the  body,  water 
may  be  said  to  have  comparatively  little  value.  Much  of  the  water 
which  is  either  drunk  or  ingested  in  combination  with  foods  passes 
through  the  body  unchanged,  and  is  eliminated  from  one  or  more  of 
the  excreting  surfaces ;  but  some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  altered  or  split 
up  into  elements  which  unite  with  other  compounds.  The  nature  of 
these  processes  is  obscure,  and  as  yet  very  little  understood.  It  is 
believed  also  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  produced  in  the  body 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  occurs  incident  to  other 
chemical  change,  or  by  the  liberation  of  water  from  more  complex 
molecules.     Water  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  food  because  it  enters 
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inio  the  structural  composition  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  and. 
in  Cacl,  constitutes  rather  more  than  two  thirds  (70  per  cent)  of 
the  entire  body  weight.  Its  importance  is  readily  appreciated  after 
il  has  been  withhe!«l  from  the  diet  for  a  short  time,  when  striking 
physical  and  physiological  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the  body 
•  >ccur. 

Yeo  says  that.  '*  assuming  the  water-free  food  to  be  2j  ounces. 
anil  a  man*s  weight  to  be  150  pounds,  each  pound  weight  of  the 
body  receives  in  twenty-four  hours  0.15  ounce,  or  the  whole  body 
rrceives  nearly  a  hundredth  part  of  its  own  weight.  But  ordinary 
solid  food  contains  usually  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  water; 
sDcl  tf  wc  add  this  to  the  water-free  solids,  the  total  daily  amount 
of  so-called  dry  food  (exclusive  of  liquids)  is  abont  48  to  60  ounces. 
But  from  50  to  80  ounces  of  water  in  the  liquid  form  is  usually  taken 
in  addition,  and  this  would  make  the  total  supply  of  water  equal 
70  to  ijo  ounces,  or  half  an  ounce  for  each  pound  of  body  weight/* 

II.  Salts. — The  salts  have  practically  no  force-producing  power, 
but  they  are  concerned  in  tissue  formation  to  some  extent,  especially 
in  the  bones  and  teeth*  where  the  lime  and  magnesium  compounds 
arc  the  most  stable  of  any  in  the  body.  Some  of  the  compounds  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  which  exist  in  meat  and  bran  are  undoubt- 
edly associated  with  the  development  of  energy  in  the  body»  but  the 
?*alts  are  already  saturated  and  stable,  and,  although  their  functions 
as  laboratory  reagents  within  the  body  are  numerous,  they  may  be 
left  out  of  calculations  of  force-producing  foods. 

III.  Proteids,  Carbohydrates,  and  Fats,^ — It  is  easy  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  force  value  of  a  pound  of  albumin  by  chemical 
analysis,  but  it  docs  not  follow^  from  this  that  the  energy  contained 
tn  it  will  all  be  developed  in  the  body  at  exactly  the  right  time  or 
even  within  a  sufficiently  short  period  to  enable  the  system  to  utilise 
ft  completely.  The  majority  of  physiologists  are  agreed  that  mus- 
cular energy  is  chiefly  derived  from  non-nitrogenous  foods.  This 
statement  receives  further  confirmation  in  the  results  of  an  interest- 
ing series  of  experiments  made  upon  sixteen  persons  by  Prof.  Charles 
EL  Waite.  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Agmulture  Bulletin  No.  89,  1901).  The  experiments  included  rest 
mtenrats  followed  by  work  periods,  usually  of  about  four  hours  per 
<ttetiu  Waitc  found  that  the  digestibility  of  the  diet  was  uninfluenced 
by  moderate  work,  animal  protein  being  more  completely  digested 
than  vegetable  protein.     He  concludes  as  follows: 

•*  A  study  of  the  nitrogen  balance  shows  that  in  the  majority  of 
&aes  if  there  was  a  gain  during  the  rest  period  it  was  increased  dur- 
ing the  work  period,  and  if  there  was  a  loss  it  was  diminished.  In 
other  words,  comparing  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
during  the  periods  of  little  muscular  activity  and  normal  diet  with 
that  during  periods  of  increased  activity  and  a  diet  furnishing  energy 
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largely  in  excess  of  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  measured  work  per- 
formed, there  seems  to  be  a  sHght  decrease  under  the  latter  condition. 
This  is  true  even  when  we  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  small  loss 
of  nitrogen  in  the  perspiration  and  a  lag  of  considerable  duration 
between  the  breaking  down  of  nitrogenous  material  within  the  body 
and  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine." 

W.  O.  Atwater  and  H,  C.  Sherman  state  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  bulletin  No.  98.  1901)  that: 

'*  Practically  all  of  the  recent  experimenting  with  men  sustains  the 
view  that  muscular  work  normally  results  in  an  increased  excretion 
of  nitrogen  when  the  work  is  at  all  severe  and  there  is  not  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  fuel  ingredients  (fats  or  carbohydrates)  of 
the  diet.  It  also  implies  that  the  increased  output  of  nitrogen  con- 
tinues after  the  work  stops,  so  that  if  the  experiment  continues  hut 
one  rlay  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  may  be  found  on  the  succeed- 
ing day. 

"  Well-trained  professional  athletes  when  engaged  in  severe  mus- 
cular exertion  metabolise  relatively  large  amounts  of  protein,  the 
body  tissue  being  drawn  upon  unless  the  protein  of  the  food  is  very 
abundant." 

The  daily  (juantity  of  solid  food  consumed  by  an  adult  male  at 
ordinary  work  will  range  between  50  and  60  ounces,  and  that  of 
water  drunk  is  about  the  same.  The  requirements  of  severe  labour, 
if  continued,  exceed  this  range,  so  that  as  much  as  75  ounces  of  solid 
fond  may  become  necessary,  and  this  should  be  mainly  in  the  form 
of  albuminates  and  fats.  Fats,  compared  with  carbohydrates,  yield 
two  and  one  fourth  parts  as  mucli  energy.  The  standard  diet  for 
twenty-four  hours  for  a  healthy  adult  male  at  ordinary  work  should 
contain,  in  round  numbers.  20  grammes  of  nitrogen  (contained  in 
120  grammes  of  proteid)  and  320  grammes  of  carbon,  a  proportion 
of  I  to  16,  but,  because  the  food  is  best  taken  in  the  form  of  a  mixed 
diet,  the  proportion  may  be  stated  as  one  part  of  nitrogenous  or 
animal  food  to  three  or  three  and  one  half  of  non-nitrogenous  or 
vegetable  food.  Ordinary  albuminous  food  yields,  on  the  average, 
about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  Balamr, — The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  feces  may  be 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  proteid  food  assimilated,  and  when  these 
two  factors  correspond,  the  body  is  said  to  be  in  **  nitrogen  equi- 
librium," i.  e.,  all  the  nitrogen  actually  consumed  is  eliminated  with- 
out storage  in  the  boily.  When  the  body  has  attained  its  full  adult 
size,  it  maintains  this  equilibrium  with  but  very  slight  variation.  A 
new  diet  containing  either  an  excess  or  diminution  of  protein  tem- 
]>orarily  disturbs  this  equilibrium,  but  it  is  soon  readjusted. 

For  an  adult  male  the  average  consumption  of  nitrogen  being  20 
grammes  per  diem,  the  ordinary  allowance  for  daily  variation  does 
not  exceed  3  grammes  on  either  side  of  this  standard.     For  a  man 
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of  average  weight — that  is,  67  kilogrammes,  or  160  pounds — the 
tIaiJy  allowance  of  food  ranges  from  6  to  9  grains  of  carbon,  and  0.25 
to  0.36  grain  of  nitrogen  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight.  Those 
elementary  foods  which  approach  most  nearly  in  composition  the 
economical  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  material 
arc  cow's  milk  and  wheat  flour.  In  the  former  this  proportion  is  one 
to  three,  in  the  latter  one  to  four  and  a  half.  The  standard  ratio 
for  health  of  protein  to  the  fuel  ingredients — starch,  sugar,  and 
fat — is  I  to  5.8,  This  is  the  ratio  adopted  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  metabo- 
lism experiments  a  time  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  interval 
between  the  ingestion  of  proteid  food  and  the  corresponding  nitro- 
gen increase  in  urine  and  feces.  This  interval  is  known  as  the 
"  nitrogen  lag."  and  it  occupies  a  number  of  hours,  varying  under 
chimging  conditions. 

The  question  of  the  nutritive  value  of  any  fixed  diet  cannot  be 
soldy  estimated  from  variations  in  the  body  weight,  for  the  loss  of 
water  or  of  albumin  may  increase  while  fat  is  stored  up.  Neither 
can  the  quantity  of  food  eaten  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,  for 
from  habit  one  man  may  eat  more  than  another  while  doing  the  same 
work,  and  may  eat  more  than  he  needs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  deter* 
mine  from  the  various  excreta  alone  whether  the  body  has  had  a 
suitable  quantity  of  nourishment,  for  they  are  too  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  "  life  will  soon  become  extinct  if  the  nutriment  given  be 
measured  by  the  metabolism  of  starvation  "  (Bauer). 

A  man  in  perfect  health  might  easily  lose  weight  upon  the  iden- 
tical diet  which  would  enable  an  emaciated  and  feeble  invalid  to  gain 
flesh.  In  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  one  often 
sees  evidence  of  a  daily  gain  in  weight  while  the  quantity  of  food  is 
still  far  below  that  necessary  to  support  a  healthy  man  in  vigour. 
The  needs  of  the  organism  at  any  particular  time  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs  in 
prescribing  the  quantity  of  food  consume^L  In  making  calculations 
for  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  large  numbers  of  persons  under 
any  conditions,  somewhat  more  than  tlie  averages  above  stated 
sbotild  be  always  included  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  variations 
in  absorption  and  assimilation  of  the  food  by  different  individuals. 
(Sec  Quantity  of  Food  Required,  page  283.) 

The  carbohydrates  are  not  as  available  for  the  repair  and  growth 

i<rf  the  tissues  as  the  fats,  hut  by  their  oxidation  they  save  tissue 

waste,  and  furnish  both  heat  and  muscle  force.      They  limit  the 

fprmation  of  acetone  from  fat  when  the  latter  is  eaten  in  excess 

(Schuman-Leclercq). 

Bauer  says:  '*  The  easy  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the 
body  must  not  be  regarded  as  depending  on  their  great  affinity  for 
oxygen;  its  cause  is  to  be  sought  far  more  in  the  properties  of  the 
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animal  tissues.  .  .  .  The  action  of  the  carbohydrates  agrees  in 
many  respects  with  that  of  fat,  since  they  are  in  like  manner  capa- 
ble of  protecting  from  metabolism  a  certain  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating albumin  and  of  assisting  its  transformation  into  organic 
albumin." 

But  the  destruction  of  carbohydrates  in  the  body  is  very  com- 
plete, even  when  eaten  in  excess,  and  herein  they  differ  from  the 
fats,  "  an  excess  of  which  in  the  food  invariably  produces  an  ac- 
cession of  fat."  From  these  and  other  statements  made  by  Bauer 
he  argues  that  probably  the  carbohydrates  do  not  directly  form  fat  in 
the  body,  but  their  well-known  fattening  action  is,  when  eaten  with 
albumin  and  fat,  to  spare  the  consumption  of  these  latter  substances, 
which  are  then  converted  into  tissue  fat. 

Sugar  furnishes,  in  addition  to  heat,  considerable  muscle  energy, 
and  it  has  been  lately  proved  by  Mosso,  Vaughan  Harley,  and  others 
to  have  distinct  power  in  relieving  muscular  fatigue. 

Vaughan  Harley  foimd  that  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  seventeen 
and  one  half  ounces  of  sugar  dissolved  in  water  he  could  perform 
almost  as  much  muscular  work  as  upon  a  full  mixed  diet.  The  effect 
in  lessening  muscle  fatigue  was  noticeable  in  half  an  hour  and  reached 
a  maximum  in  two  hours.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar  taken  be- 
fore the  expected  onset  of  fatigue  postponed  or  entirely  inhibited 
the  sensation.  Schumberg  recommends  that  the  sugar  be  taken  with 
chocolate  or  in  lemonade.  Experiments  were  made  by  him  upon 
German  soldiers  which  covered  a  period  of  thirty-eight  days.  The 
men  were  given  daily  ten  lumps  of  sugar  (about  one  sixth  pound), 
and  were  able  to  withstand  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  much  better 
than  others  whose  diet  contained  no  sugar.  When  a  muscle  con- 
tracts it  is  not  the  muscle  tissue  itself  which  is  consumed,  but  its 
supply  of  glycogen.  The  candle  wick  is  but  ver>'  slowly  burned 
so  long  as  its  supply  of  tallow  does  not  fail,  and  so  the  muscle  is 
spared  while  the  carbohydrate  glycogen  furnishes  force.  When  a 
muscle  is  much  used  it  increases  in  size,  and  needs  more  nitrogen  to 
build  new  substance. 

The  food  value  of  sugar  is  thus  summarised  by  Mar>-  Hinman 
Abel  (U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  93, 
i8gg): 

"  (i)  When  the  organism  is  adapted  to  the  digestion  of  starch,  and 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  its  utilisation,  sugar  has  no  advantage 
over  starch  as  a  food  for  muscular  work  except  as  a  preventive  of 
fatigue. 

"  (2)  In  small  quantities  and  in  not  too  concentrated  form  sugar 
will  take  the  place,  practically  speaking,  weight  for  weight,  of 
starch  as  a  food  for  muscular  work,  barring  the  difference  in 
energ\"  and  in  time  required  to  digest  them,  sugar  having  here  the 
advantage. 
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**  (3)  It  furnishes  the  needed  carbohydrate  material  to  organisms 
that  have  as  yet  Httle  or  no  power  10  digest  starch.  Thus,  milk 
sugar  is  part  of  the  natural  food  of  the  infant. 

"  (4)  In  times  of  great  exertion  or  exhausting  labour,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  assimilated  gives  it  certain  advantages  over 
starch," 

The  hard- working  lumbermen  of  Canada  and  Alaine  eat  a  very 
large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  molasses.  I  have  seen  them 
aihj  it  to  tea  and  to  almost  everything  they  cook.  Sugar  has  also 
been  found  of  much  service  upon  polar  expeditions. 

Albumin  burned  in  oxygen  outside  of  the  body  is  almost  com- 
pletely oxidised,  but  after  oxidation  in  tlie  body,  about  one  third  of 
lis  substance  is  excreted,  imperfectly  consumed,  as  urea.  Pfliiger 
lys:  **  All  work  of  life  can  be  performed  by  albumin  alone,  while 
other  material  in  the  universe  can  do  it.  The  integral  ingredient 
of  the  living  and  working  cell  is  the  album  in »  indeed  often  the  only 
organic  part  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  some 
carbohydrates,  such  as  alcohol  and  sugar,  appears  as  complete  within 
the  body  as  it  may  be  outside  of  it.  and  the  amount  of  energy  actu- 
ally developed  is  identical  with  tliat  which  may  be  theoretically 
calculated. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the  compounds  of  carbon 

and  hydrogen  are  slowly  oxidised,  and  give  a  more  continuous  yield 

of  cncr^'  than  nitrogenous  compounds,  but  with  less  powerful  indi- 

iduai  discharges.     In  other  words,  they  are  said  to  be  good  **  main- 

liners  of  energy/'    There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 

"alcohol. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  or  proteid  compounds  required  is 

greatest  where  growth  is  active.    Many  nitrogenous  substances  pos- 

ss  high  potential  and  explosive  energy,  as  illustrated  by  nitro- 

jlfcerin  and  fulminating  powder.    Proteids  are  always  present  where 

be  phenomena  of  life  are  exhibited,  and  bear  a  direct  relation  to 

'iheir  activitv. 


STIMULATING   FOODS 

In  the  broadest  sense  all  food  is  stimulating  to  the  functional  ac- 
.  of  the  body :  but  when  the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers 
lowered,  less  variety  and  less  quantity  of  food  can  be  tolerated, 
foods  that  in  health  are  never  needed  may  become  necessities; 
foods,  for  example,  are  cod*liver  oil  and  the  various  prepara- 
ttons  of  meat,  such  as  albumoses  or  peptones,  meat  juice,  etc. 

Certain  food  substances  have  a  distinctly  stimulating  action  at 
all  times.      The  various  condiments  possess  a  local  action  of  this 
od  upon  the  alimentary  organs,  but  not  a  general  or  systemic  ac- 
The  latter  stimulation,  manifested  especially  upon  the  nerve- 
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muscular  apparatus,  is  derived  from  such  substances  as  strong  bee! 
extracts,  coffee,  tea.  and  alcohol,  all  of  which  at  limes  are  of  g^eat 
semce  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  disease.  The  effect  of  sugar  as  a 
stimulant  to  relieve  muscular  fatigue  has  been  described  in  the  pre- 
vious section. 

ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  FOOD 


I 


I 


It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  tliis  work  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  economic  value  of  food,  but  brief  reference  to  one  or  two  facts 
will  emphasise  the  importance  of  this  topic. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  food  production  in  the 
United  States  is  at  least  three  billion  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction must  be  doubled  in  estimating  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, 

NaturaUy,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  tabulate  the  cost  of 
feeding  large  bodies  of  men  employed  by  contract,  or  patients  in 
hospitals  and  institutions.  Some  of  these  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted With  great  care»  but  on  a  comparatively  small  scale*  as  in  the 
case  of  the  economic  diets  of  the  French  factory  operatives  in  Mas- 
sachtisetts,  the  penny  dinners  furnished  to  London  school  childreiit 
and  the  researches  made  by  Mrs*  Richards  and  Miss  Talbot  upon 
pupils  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Calculations  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  are  available  as  a  basis  for  the  supply  of  armies  and 
navies.     (See  the  section  upon  Diet  for  the  Army  and  Navy,)  ^ 

The  economic  value  of  food  cannot  be  estimated  exclusively  H 
from  its  weight,  and,  as  suggested  by  Williams,  a  pound  of  biscuit 
may  contain  as  much  fuel  as  a  pound  of  beefsteak,  and  yet  the  body 
may  be  able  to  assimilate  more  of  the  beefsteak  and  derive  more 
energy  therefrom ;  and  it  is  the  chemical  processes  of  Natiu-e  which 
convert  such  substances  as  grass,  which  are  not  assimilable  by  the 
human  organism,  into  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  which  is  readily  digested  fl 
by  man,  ™ 

It  is  economical  in  employing  large  bodies  of  men  at  manual 
labour  to  feed  them  well,  for  they  will  do  much  more  work  propor- 
tionately. 

Carbohydrates  check  albuminous  waste,  and»  like  fats,  yield  both 
heat  and  mechanical  work ;  hence  good  bread,  sugar,  and  potatoes 
are  all  economical  foods  for  the  labourer.  Unlike  the  other  classes 
of  foods,  how  ever,  they  do  not  produce  brawn,  and  do  not  enter  into 
the  actual  structure  of  the  tissues  to  any  great  extent,  although  the 
carbohydrates  may  be  found  existing  as  glycogen  in  some  of  the 
tissues,  like  the  muscles  and  liver.  In  general,  they  seem  to  be 
more  easily  metabolised  than  fats  or  proteids.  Assuming  3,500 
calories  as  the  necessary  daily  standard  for  a  labourer,  one  pound 
of  flour  yields  o.i  i  pound  of  protein  and  1^650  calories;  a  pound  of 
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dried  beans  yields  0.22  pound  of  protein  and  1,590  calories ;  but  cab- 
bage yields  only  0.02  protein  and  150  calories  per  pound,  and  oranges 
0.0 1  protein  and  160  calories. 

Aiwater*s  Table  of  Digestibility  of  Autrients  of  Food  Materials 


Im  tub  Food  Matvkials  Bblow 


Meat  and  fish 

Bauer... 

Oleomargarine . . . 

Wheat  bread 

Com  (maize)  meal 

Rice 

Peas.... 

Potatoes 

Beets.... 


OP  THB  TOTAL   AMOUNTS  OF   PROTEIN,    FATS,    AND 

CARBOHVDRATKS  THB   FOLLOWING   PBRCBNTACES 

WBRB   DIGBSTRD  .* 


Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbohydrates. 

Practically  all 

79  to  92 
96 

88  to  100 

93  to  98 
98 
96 

? 

81  to  100 

? 

9') 

89 

? 

97 

84 

? 

99 

86 

? 

96 

74 

> 

92 

72 

? 

82 

Calcuiated  Coefficients  of  Digestibility  of  Nutrients  in  Different  Classes 

of  Foods 

Standards  ^sed  in  calculations  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Animal  foods. ....... 

Cereals  and  starches . 

Sugars , 

Vegetablei  and  fruits. 


Protein. 

Fau. 

Carbohydrates. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

98 

97 

ICO 

85 

90 

98 
100 

80 

90 

1            95 

Percenic^e  of  Nutrition  in   Various  Ar{icles  of  Food  (Moss) 


Ravk  encumbers 2 

Raw  melons 3 

Boiled  turnips. 4^ 

Milk 7 

Cabbage n\ 

Currants 10 

WTiippcd  eggs 13 

Beets 14 

Apples 16 

Peaches 20 

titled  cod  fish 21 

Broiled  Tenison 22 

Pi>tatoes 224 

Fried  veal 24 

k«.ia>t  poultry 26 

4 


Raw  beef. 26 

Raw  grapes 27 

Raw  prunes 29 

Boiled  mutton 30 

Oatmeal  porridge 75 

Rye  bread 79 

Boiled  beans 87 

Boiled  rice 88 

Bariey  bread 88 

Wheat  bread (>o 

Baked  com  bread 91 

Boiled  barley 92 

Butter 93 

Boiled  peas 93 

Raw  oil </) 
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Atwain^s  Table  far  NtOrienis  and  Poieniial  Energy  in  Duinries  ef 
Different  Peofile 


NITSIBMTS. 


Procdn.!    Fai*.     \SS^     TotaL 


Sewing  girl,  London — wages  93  cents  (3/. 

9^.)  per  week 

Factory    girl,    Leipsic,   Germany — ^wages 

$1.21  per  week 

Underfed    labonrers,    Lombardy,   Italy — 

diet  mostly  Timetable 

Trappist  monk  in  cloister,  very  little  exer- 
cise— vegetable  diet 

Miners  at  severe  work,  Germany 

Brickmakers  (Italians  at  contract  work), 

Munich 

Brewery   labourer,    Munich,  very   severe 

work,  exceptional  diet |     223 

German  soldiers,  peace  footing I     1 14 

German  soldiers,  war  footing ;     134 

German  soldiers,   Franco-German  War — ; 

extraordinary  ration 

Other  factory  operatives,  mechanics,  etc., 

Massachusetts. 

Glass  blowers.  East  Cambridge 

Private  well-to-do  family : 

Food  purchased 

Food  eaten 

College  students  from  Northern  and  East- 
em  States — boarding: 

Food  purchased 

Food  eaten 

Club,  two  dietaries  of  the  same  club : 

Food  purchased 

Food  eaten 

College  football  team 

Teamsters,  marble  workers,  etc.,  with  hard 

work.  Boston,  Mass 

Brickmakers,  Massachusetts. 

United  States  Army  ration 

United  States  Navy  ration 


53 

52 

82 

68 
133 

187 


157 

127 
95 

129 

128 


161 

138 

"5 
104 
181 


254 
180 
120 
143 


Grmu. 

33 

53 

40 

II 
113 

"7 

113 
49 

58 

285 

186 
132 

183 
177 


204 

184 

163 
136 
292 

363 
365 
161 

184 


Grmt. 

316 

301 

362 

469 
634 

675 

909 

480 

489 

331 

531 
481 

467 
466 


680 
622 

480 
421 
557 

826 

1.150 

454 

520 


Grmu, 

402 

406 

484 

548 
880 

959 

i»345 
633 
681 

773 

844 
708 

779 
771 


1.045 
944 

738 
661 

1443 

1,695 

735 

847 


CmUries. 
1,820 
1.940 
2,192 
2.304 

4,195 

4.641 

5.692 
a.798 
3.093 

4.652 

4.428 
3.590 

4.146 
4.08a 


5.345 
4.827 

3.874 
3.417 
5.742 

7.804 
8,848 
3.851 
4.998 


The  actual  cost  of  elementary  foods  naturally  varies  with  the 
market,  locality,  season  of  the  year,  and  other  considerations.  For- 
tunately, however,  many  foods  which  furnish  most  nutriment  are 
among  the  cheapest  and  least  variable  in  price.  Breadstuffs,  for 
instance,  which  may  easily  furnish  one  third  of  the  total  nutrients 
required,  do  not  vary  greatly  in  price,  and  the  increase  in  cost  of  any 
diet  depends  more  upon  the  higher  price  of  green  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  the  better  cuts  of  meats.  Hence,  when  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,  peas,  beans,  oatmeal,  and  flour  may  be  economically 
used  to  supply  protein.  Sugar,  rice,  pork,  cornmeal,  and  potatoes 
all  supply  fuel  (energy)  at  small  expense.  If  variety  rather  than 
cheapness  is  desired,  it  is  found  in  the  use  of  green  vegetables,  fresh 
fruits,  butter,  eggs,  and  the  better  cuts  of  meat.     In  illustration  of 
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these  principles  are  the  three  following  tables  from  nutrition  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  Isabel  Bevier  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  52,  1898): 

Cost  per  Pound  and  Amounts  and  Fuel  Value  of  the  Digestible  Nutrients 
in  I  Pound  and  in  10  Cents'  Worth  of  the  More  Important  Food 
Materials  used  in  a  Dietary  Study  of  a  very  Poor  Polish  Mill'-worker's 
Family  in  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


I 


Kind  of  Food 
Matbkiau 


Actual 
Icost  per 
'  pound. 


Beef: 

Stew  meat. . . 

Roond 

Bologna  sausage 
Pork: 

Ham,  boiled. . . 

Head-cheese.. . 
Fish,  herring, 

smoked 

Eggs 

Butter 

Milk 

Floor 

Oatmeal    

Bread 

Sugar,  coffee. . . . 

Beans 

Potatoes 


Cents. 
5.0 
8.9 
9.4 

18.8 
8.5 

5.9 
14.2 

25.5 
2.8 
3.6 
5.0 
3-4 
5-9 
5.8 
I.I 


NUTRIBMTS  AND  BNBRCY  IN  X  POUND 


Protein. 


Pound. 

0.176 
.202 
.176 

.178 
.183 

•339 
.126 
.010 
.031 
.096 
.133 
.078 

:i78 

.013 


p  Carbohy-     Fuel 

■  drates.      value. 


Pound. 

0.073 
.121 
.191 

.359 
.233 

.145 
.089 

.843 
.025 
.010 
.064 


.016 


Pound. 


0.058 
.730 
.669 
.532 
•954 
.561 
.130 


Cat. 
635 

88s 
1. 130 

1,845 
1.325 

1.245 
610 

3.575 
270 
1.580 
1.760 
1,135 
1,775 
1^142 
265 


NUTRIBNTS  AND  BNBROY  IN  ID 
cents'  WOKTH. 


Protein. 


Pound. 

0.15 
.14 
.20 

.19 
.27 

.25 
.06 

.33 
.09 

.03 
.13 


.03 


Fats. 


Founds. 


0.21 
2.03 

1^33 
1.56 
1. 61 

•97 
1. 18 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


Fuel 
value. 


Pound.  Cai. 

0.35  1,270 

.23  I        995 

.19  1,205 


.09 
.21 

•57 
.09 

.11 
.27 
.27 
•23 

.31 
.12 


982 
1.555 

2,105 
430 
1,400 
970 
4.385 
3,520 
3.340 
3,010 

2495 
2,420 


Cost  per  Pound  and  Amounts  and  Fuel  Value  of  the  Digestible  Nutrients 
in  I  Pound  and  in  10  Cents'  Worth  of  the  More  Important  Food 
Materials  used  in  a  Dietary  Study  of  a  Lawyer's  Family  in  Good 
Circumstances 


Kind  op  Food 
Matewal. 


Actual 
cost  per 
pound. 


Beef: 

Ribs 

Round 

Shoulder  clod. . 

Veal,  chops 

L4mib,  roast 

Eggs 

Butter 

Milk 

Wheat  flour 

Rolled  oats 

Bread,  baker's. . . 
Sugar,  granulated 
Beans,  dried. . . . 

Potatoes 

Oranges 


Cents. 
15.0 
15.0 

II. 5 
18.0 
15.0 

13.3 
28.0 

3.9 
2.4 
6.2 

4.9 
5.0 
4.2 
1.5 

10. o 


NUTRIBNTS  AND  BNBKGV  IN  I  POUND 


p«..eia.  F...  ^:^-  ,sri. 


Pound. 

0.120 
.196 
.184 

.159 

.164 

.122 

.029 

.122 
.144 
.081 

.161 
.013 
.008 


Pound. 

0.255 
.047 
.109 
.084 
.261 
.086 
.868 
.036 
.012 
.070 
.011 

.016 


Pound. 


0.046 
.729 
.702 

•517 
.966 

.593 
.120 
.043 


Co/. 
1,300 

565 
800 
650 

1,405 
590 

3,665 
290 

1,635 
1,870 
1,160 

1,795 
1.470 

245 
80 


NinrRIBNTS  AND  BNBRGV  IN    lO 
CBNTS'  WORTH. 


Protein.      Fat.      ^^^V'     f""** 
'  drates.      value. 


Pound. 
0.08 

.13 
.16 
.09 
.II 
.09 

.07 
.51 
.23 
.16 

^38 
.09 


Pound. 

0.17 
03 
10 
05 
17 

c6 

31 
09 

05 
II 
02 

04 


Pounds. 


0.12 
3.04 
1. 13 
1.06 
1.93 
1. 41 
.80 
•04 


Cai. 
865 

375 
700 
360 
935 
445 

1,310 
750 

6,805 

3,015 
2.365 

3,595 
3.500 

1,645 
80 
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Summary  of  Dietary  Studies  here  reported  with  Averages  of  Studies  made 
Elsewhere.     Quantities  per  Man  per  Day 


Cost. 


Cents, 

Dietary  of  a  professional  man's  family 21 

Dietary  of  a  mill  workman's  family {  13 

Dietary  of  a  mill  workman's  family 9 

Dietary  of  a  boiler  tender's  family \  22 

Dietary  of  a  house  decorator's  family 20 

Dietary  of  a  glass  blower's  family 16 

Average  14  dietaries  of  professional  men's  families  25 

Average  14  dietaries  of  mechanics'  families 20 


Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

S' 

145 

380 

«5 

104 

307 

77 

90 

314 

147 

173 

683 

112 

144 

368 

94 

721 

385 

104 

125 

4«3 

103 

150 

402 

Fuel 
value 


CaL 
3.280 

2.575 
2,440 
5.010 
3.305 
3,085 
3.325 
3.465 


The  following  table  is  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  No.  91,  1900,  and  summarises  dietetic  studies  made  in  widely 
different  parts  of  the  United  States : 

Cost,  Nutrients,  and  Fuel  Value  of  Food  per  Man  per  Day  in  Dietary 
Studies  in  Urbana  and  Elsewhere 


Cost  of 
food. 


22.3 


i8.o 


Teacher's  family,  Illinois :  Cents. 

Food  purchased j  27 .0 

Food  wasted ,   1 

Food  eaten 1   ....   | 

Professional  men,  Connecticut,  average  | 

of  9  dietaries  :  ' 

Food  purchased I  %%,o  \ 

Food  wasted ' 

Food  eaten 

Professional  man's  family,  Pennsylva- 
nia : 

Food  purchased 

Food  wasted 

Food  eaten 

Teacher's  family,  Indiana  : 

Food  purcl>ased 

Food  wasted 

Food  eaten 

I^roposed  standard  for  man  with  little 

muscular  work  (At water) 

Mechanics'  boarding  club,  Illinois  : 

Food  purchased 

Food  wasted 

Food  eaten 

Mechanics'  families,  Connecticut,  av- 
erage of  9  dietaries : 

Food  purchased 

Food  wasted 

Food  eaten 

Mechanic's  family,  Indiana : 

Food  purchased 

Food  wasted 

Food  eaten 


Protein. 


Grms. 

124 

23 

lOI 


1 10 

3 
107 


23.0 


98 

7 

91 


Fats. 


GrtHs. 
158 

45 
113 


136 

7 
129 


155 
10 

145 


26.0 


III 

no 

5 
106 

8 
102 

112 

... 

128 

171 

11 

117 

25 

146 

113 

153 

7 
106 

II 

142 

106 
16 

157 
23 

90 

134 

:arbohy. 
Urates. 

1      Fuel 
value. 

Grms. 
487     ■ 
46    i 
441 

Calories. 

3.975 
700 

3.275 

442 

5 

3.530 
100 

437 

3430 

396 

16 

380 

3.465 
3.280 

349 

9 

340 

2.910 

130 

2,780 

...    ' 

3.000 

392 
13 

379 

1 

3.720 

330 

3.390 

420 

14 
406  ; 

3.605 

185 

3.420 

475    ■ 
67 
408 

3.840 

555 

3.285 

1  :  6.9 
I  :  t.k 

I  :  7.8 

I  :  5.4 
i:  5.5 

1:6!  i 

I  :  6.9 
i  :7.9 
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Mcclkanic's  family.  Tennessee : 

Kooc!  purcha<>cd 

Food  waited 

Food  eaten. . , 

^•^  K^r  jl's  family.  New  Jersey: 

t  purchased .,.,,., 

f      tl  wjisted 

hood  eaten ».,., 

I'roooscd   dietary  standard   for  man 
With  modemte  work  <  Atwaien. . . . . 


Coilof 
food. 


Ctmtt. 
16.0 


dS.o 


Pvoedn. 


125 


fais. 


GDlwtiy- 


Fuel     iNiuriUve 
value. 


4*435 

345 

4*090 

3,530 

95 

3.435 

3»500 


1:8.1 


In  a  study  In  E.  F.  Latlth  made  in  I9CX)«  of  eleven  women  stndenls 
in  North  Dakota  who  averaged  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  result  was 
as  follows : 


*       1 

Food  Eatia 

coMrosmaii  AND  ru«L  valvb  or  rooo 

put    DAY. 

m  WOKAM 

PioieiB. 

Fat*. 

Fuel  value. 

Animal  food..,*.,,.,... .,, 

GrmmmtM. 
31 
33 

Grmmme*. 

94 

5 

5 
355 

Caiitrtef. 

1,025 

Vc^eUble  food. . . . .,  • . , 

1.^35 

Total  food 

64 

99 

360 

3,660 

A  similar  study  by  Atwater  made  upon  the  diet  of  women  stu- 
[denls  in  Connecticut  shows  a  consumption  of  84  grammes  protein^ 
12S  grammes  fat,  and  264  grammes  carbohydrate,  \4elding  3»oi5 
calories.  The  accepted  standarti  for  woman  at  hghl  muscular  work 
iralls  for  90  grammes  *>f  protein  and  a  total  fuel  vahie  of  2400  calorics 
of  energy,  hence  both  these  dietaries  were  deficient  in  protein,  al- 
thottgh  thr  total  fuel  value  was  considerably  above  the  standard 
T  it      This  shows  that  a  considerable  departure  from  normal 

idards  is  not  incompatible  with  health. 


NUTRITION.    ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE   FOODS 
COMPARED 

The  study  of  nutrition,  or  the  problem  of  tracing  the  food  prod* 
[ticts,  after  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal,  through  the  various 
changes  which  they  undergo  prior  to  elrmination  in  the  compara- 
tively simple  forms  of  w^astc  matter — namely,  water,  urea,  and  CO^ — 
tos  long  bnfTled  the  science  of  physiological  chemistry.  There  are, 
■llciwcvcr.  general  principles  that  are  established  both  by  analysis  and 
clinical  f>bs*'rvation  which  coticern  the  effect  upon  the  system  of 
these  diflfcrent  classes  of  foods. 

Among  the  lower  animals  the  effect  upon  the  whole  system  of 
liofis  in  nutrition  produced  by  special  methods  of  feeding 
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arc  much  more  striking  tlian  in  man,  as,  for  example,  the  feeding  oi 
the  queen  bee,  and  of  draught  horses  as  compared  with  racers. 

Animal  food  is  believed  by  many  to  make  the  blood  rich  in  iibrin 
and  corpuscles,  and  to  increase  the  mineral  salts,  especially  the  phos- 
phates ;  it  both  repairs  the  old  and  forms  new  tissue ;  it  improves  the 
condition  of  the  muscles,  which  are  made  firmer  than  they  arc 
throtigh  a  vegetable  diet,  and  it  favours  the  reduction  of  stored-up 
or  surplus  fat.  Under  some  conditions  it  may  produce  a  part  of  the 
body  fat,  although  most  of  it  is  derived  from  other  sources.  (See 
Obesity.)  It  also  increases  the  quantity  of  urates,  phosphates*  sul- 
phates, and  urea  normally  present  in  the  urine »  and  tends  to  make  the 
fluids  of  the  body  somewhat  more  acid  or  less  alkaline, 

Bauer  (Dietary  of  the  Sick)  says:  **  The  functional  activity  and 
resisting  power  of  the  organism  seem  to  be  essentially  connected 
svhh  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply  of  albumin/' 

Animal  food  requires  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  for  its 
complete  combustion,  and  a  diet  of  this  nature  increases  the  demand 
for  oxygen  and  favours  its  consumption.  Meat  in  general  has  a  more 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  system  and  is  more  "  strengthening  '* 
than  vegetable  food^  and  it  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  energy  and 
activity.  A  meal  consisting  of  meat  remains  an  hour  or  two  longer 
in  the  stomach  than  a  purely  vegetable  meal.  It  seems  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  bulk  for  bulk,  to  a  greater  extent  and  for  a 
longer  time  than  vegetable  food,  and  a  man  can  live  longer  upon  ex- 
clusive nitrogenous  food  than  upon  exclusive  carbonaceous  food. 
Animal  food  occupies  less  space  in  the  stomach,  and  is  more  portable 
than  vegetable  food.  Moreover,  albuminous  foods  can  be  eaten 
longer  alone  without  exciting  loathing*  as  a  rule,  than  can  fats, 
sugars,  or  even  some  pure  starches.  In  fact,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  eat  too  nuicb  meat,  and  when  its  effects  are  not  counter- 
balanced  by  free  outdoor  exercise,  it  produces  an  excess  of  waste 
matter  which  accumulates  and  causes  biliousness,  and  sometimes 
lithiasis,  gout,  etc.  A  carbonaceous  diet  taxes  the  excretory  organs 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  animal  food. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  says :  *"  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  regard  meat 
in  any  form  as  necessary  to  life."  Nitrogenous  food  man  must 
have,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  form  of  meat,  which  "  to 
many  has  become  partially  desirable  only  by  the  force  of  habit,  and 
because  their  digestive  organs  have  thus  been  trained  to  deal  with  it." 

This  is  but  partially  true,  for  the  training  has  become  so  strongly 
a  matter  of  heredity  through  many  centuries  that  those  who  possess 
it  are  certainly  in  better  health  for  a  reasonable  allowance  of  meat  in 
their  dietary,  and  many  primitive  savage  tribes  have  always  subsisted 
largely  upon  meat.  Errors  in  diet  are  far  more  common  on  the  side 
of  excessive  meat  eating  than  the  eating  of  too  much  vegetable  food, 
especially  among  civilised  communities.     In  the  temperate  zones  ati 
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increase  in  prosperity,  together  with  the  improvcnierits  made  in  the 
methods  of  preparing  and  preserving  meat  as  well  as  those  in  breed- 
ing cattle  for  market  purposes,  tend  to  increase  the  habit  of  meat 
«ating.  The  common  estimate^  in  which  meat  should  occupy  one 
fourth  and  vegetable  food  tlirce  fourths  of  a  mixed  diet,  is  over- 
stepped by  many  persons  with  whom  the  proportion  may  be  two  or 
llu^i-  to  four. 

The  proper  association  of  different  foods  always  keeps  healthy 
men  in  better  condition  than  too  long  continuance  of  any  selected 
diet  system. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
proportioned  diet,  says :  **  A  preference  for  the  high  flavours  and 
stimulating  scents  peculiar  to  the  flesh  of  vertebrate  animals  mostly 
subsides  after  a  fair  trial  of  milder  foods  when  supplied  in  variety. 
.  ,  .  TTic  desire  for  food  is  keener,  the  satisfaction  in  gratifying  ap- 
petite is  greater  and  more  enjoyable  on  the  part  of  the  general  light 
frcder,  than  with  the  almost  exclusively  Jlesh  feeder.  .  .  .  Three 
fourths  at  least  of  the  nutrient  matters  consumed  are  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  A  reversal  of  the  proportions  indicated — that  is*  a 
fourth  only  from  the  latter  source,  with  three  fourths  of  vegetable 
produce — would  furnish  greater  variety  for  the  table,  tend  to  main- 
tun  a  cleaner  palate,  increased  zest  for  footl,  a  lighter  and  more 
active  brain,  and  a  better  stale  of  health  for  most  people  not  en- 
gaged in  the  most  laborious  employments  of  active  life/* 

This  comment  is  more  applicable  to  the  upper  classes  in  England 
than  in  this  country,  where  more  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation 
and  cooking  of  fresh  vegetables  and  the  preparation  of  vegetable 
pcoducts. 

Lethcby  wrote :  *'  The  best  proportions  for  the  common  wants  of 
Ibeinimal  system  are  about  nine  of  fat.  twenty-two  of  flesh-forming 
'Substances,  and  sixty-nine  of  starch  and  sugar/*  An  average  of 
v-scven  practical  dietary  studies  made  by  the  L'.  S.  Department 
...  .\gTiculture  showed  that  the  food  consumed  was  45  per  cent  of 
anima]  and  55  per  cent  of  vegetable  origin. 

iVIeats  which  are  deficient  in  fat  are  usually  eaten  with  added  fat. 
Tims  txacon  is  eaten  with  veal,  liver,  and  chicken,  and  most  fish  are 
cooked  with  butter  or  oil  Similarly,  butter,  eggs,  or  cream  are 
mixed  with  amylaceous  foods,  such  as  rice,  sago,  potatoes,  etc.»  which 
arc  lacking  in  fat.  and  cheese  containing  fat  is  added  to  macaroni. 
Bacon  is  added  to  beans,  and  pork  to  greens. 

'*  Whenever  one  kind  of  food  is  wanting  in  any  particular  con- 
stitnoit*  we  invariably  associate  it  with  another  that  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  it  "  (Lethebyi 

If  a  labouring  man  is  allow^ed  an  ordinary  meat  ration  he  requires 
in  acklition,  to  obtain  his  requisite  carbon,  of  fat  346  grammes,  and 
of  starch  596  grammes  (Voit).     But  he  would  soon  tire  of  such  a 
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quantity  of  either  of  these  two  food  classes  alone,  and  he  does  better 
to  eat  some  of  each.  As  pointed  out  by  \  oit  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  the  available  vegetable  nutrients  are  so  enclosed  in  cellulose  or 
woody  fibre  as  to  render  their  absorption  difficult.  Vegetable  food 
eaten  in  excess  is  liable  to  induce  intestinal  fermentation,  which  ex- 
cites peristalsis^  and  as  the  intestine  of  man  is  much  shorter  than  thai 
^of  herbivores,  this  class  of  food  does  not  have  time  for  complete 
ibsorption. 

The  carnivorotis  animal  fed  upon  lean  meat  alone  requires  a  daily 
supply  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  his  body  weight,  but  if  a  little  fat 
be  added  he  needs  much  less. 

Animal  food  is  often  said  to  be  more  stimulating  to  the  passions 
than  vegetable  food,  and  the  general  character  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals is  more  savage  than  that  of  herbivorous,  although  the  angered 
boll  is  as  fierce  as  any  carnivore.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whetlier 
this  is  attributable  so  much  to  their  different  diet  as  to  many  other 
conditions  which  have  contributed  through  tlie  survival  of  the  fittest 
to  their  differentiation.  Carnivorous  animals  are  obliged  to  work 
and  fight  for  their  food :  they  obtain  it  at  uncertain  and  infrequent 
intervals,  often  when  made  ravenous  by  long  periods  of  fasting. 
Herbivorous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  always  have  their  food  at 
hand,  obtainable  with  no  labour  other  than  that  of  eating.  The 
Polynesian  warrior  is  more  ferocious  at  times  on  a  diet  of  plantains 
than  the  Eskimo,  who  eats  nothing  but  fish,  meat,  and  fats. 

Formerly  nitrogenous  foods  were  believed  to  furnish  the  chief 
supply  of  energy  for  the  body*  especially  in  the  production  of  mus- 
cular force ;  but  the  experiments  of  I*arkes  and  others  made  some 
thirty  years  ago  did  much  to  modify  this  theory,  and  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  chief  %^alue  of  nitrogenous  food  stuffs  lies  in  tissue 
formation  in  distinction  from  force  production,  which  is  maintained 
l^y  the  hydrocarbons.  Some  energy  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
nitrogenous  materiab  for  no  molecular  rearrangement  or  chemical 
reaction  can  take  place  without  altering  the  balance  of  energy,  but 
the  force  produced  by  combustion  of  proteids  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison w^ith  their  other  uses.  In  support  of  this  statement,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  cited  as  abundantly  prove*! :  i.  Severe  and  long- 
continued  muscular  exercise  does  not  cause  the  quantity  of  urea  in 
the  urine  to  be  materially  increased.  Urea  represents  the  ashes  of 
proteid  material,  and  increase  in  its  quantity  is  due  to  a  more  active 
oxidation  of  animal  food,  not  necessarily  to  tissue  waste.  2,  Mus- 
cular exercise,  on  the  contrary,  does  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  CO2  eliminated  from  the  lungs,  which  is  primarily  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  hydrocar?)ons.  3.  Isolated  muscles  made  to 
contract  by  artificial  stimulation  wiien  contained  in  vacuo  under  a 
bell  glass  have  been  shown  to  produce  by  their  activity  large  quanti- 
ties of  CO3,  but  no  urea.     4.  Prolonged  muscular  exercise  or  extra- 
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ordinary  exertion  can  be  maintained  npun  a  diet  of  starchy  foods 
and  fat  without  meat ;  and  during  the  period  following-  the  exertion 
the  urea  is  not  increased  beyond  a  degree  wliich  is  readily  accounted 
lor  by  a  slight  wasting  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body. 

A  man  cannot  perform  more  actual  muscular  labour  upon  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  animal  food  than  of  starchy  food.  He  requires  abun- 
dant animal  food  to  replace  the  general  wear  and  tear  of  muscular 
tissue,  but  the  energy  for  muscular  contraction  is  not  derived  from 
nitrogenous  food,  but  from  carbohydrates,  the  former  being  use*! 
merely  to  keep  the  muscles  in  a  state  of  healthful  equilibriuni. 
He  who  is  physically  feeble  and  w^ho  lacks  muscular  power  cannot 
restore  that  power  by  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet.  A  man  fed 
upon  nitrogenous  diet  without  vegetable  food  may  not  work  as  well 
in  daily  labour  as  when  given  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  better  fitted  for  sudden  arduous  exertion  than 
are  exclusive  vegetable  feeders. 

A  mixed  diet  is  therefore  the  only  rational  one  for  man,  and  it  is 
useless  to  reason  otherwise  from  analog}^  with  the  lower  animals. 
The  ox  is  strong  and  performs  daily  labour  upon  a  grass  diet,  but  he 
extracts  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  from  such  food  which  man*s 
feebler  digestive  organs  do  not  enable  him  to  do.  The  proportion 
mC  proieid  to  carbohydrate  is  i  to  4.7  in  such  food.  The  horse  is  fed 
upon  oats  when  it  is  desired  to  increase  his  spirit  and  activity,  and 
he  derives  more  nitrogen  from  them  than  docs  man  from  his  oatmeaL 
ic  Hon  derives  great  strength  from  purely  nitrogenous  food,  but 
^*t-n  when  trained  he  is  wholly  unfit  for  the  continuous  exertion  that 
herbivores  can  endure. 

The  northern  Eskimo,  who  has  absolutely  no  starchy  or  saccha- 
rine food,  eats  fat  with  his  protcid  diet,  and  is  therefore  enabled  to 
acquire  energy  to  resist  extreme  cold  and  to  take  very  long  and 
fatiguing  sledge  journeys ;  yet  he  is  no  stronger,  nor  as  strong,  as 
the  Central  African  negro,  who  lives  upon  a  diet  of  manioe  and  plan- 
tzm%,  without  meat. 

"  Sime  food  rich  in  protein  will  be  found  in  the  daily  diet  of  all 

pies.  The  Mongol  eats  with  his  rice,  which  is  largely  starch, 
lal!  quantities  of  fish,  fish  eggs,  and  goose  livers,  but  for  his  supply 
of  proteid  material  he  relies  on  his  different  preparations  of  bean 
cbeese  and  on  soja  sauce  made  from  the  soy  bean.  The  Mexican, 
whose  supply  of  meat  is  scanty  and  of  a  poor  quality,  uses  the  native 
b^tn  or  frijole  at  almost  every  meal,  made  into  a  stew  with  vegetables 
and  perhaps  shreds  of  sun-dried  beef,  well  spiced  with  the  chili  or 
red  }>q)per '*  (Mary  Hinman  Abel). 

Man  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  adaptability  to  bis  environ- 
ment, and  one  must  be  consequently  guarded  in  making  dogmatic 
statements  in  regard  to  his  diet,  and  such  observations  as  the  above 
be  taken  as  applying  only  generally,  for  it  seems  possible  for 
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either  class  of  foods  to  supplement  to  some  extent  the  functions  oC 
the  other  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  disease  as  well  as  in  heaUh. 
For  example,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  diabetes  sugar  is  formed  from 
farinaceous  and  saccharine  food  almost  exclusively,  but  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages^  when  these  substances  are  withheld,  it  can  undoubtedly 
l>e  made  from  proteid  materiaK  ! 

The  combinations  of  foods  which  are  by  analysis  shown  to  con-^ 
tain  quantities  of  protcids,  starch,  and  fat,  have  a  very  different  effect 
in  overtaxing  the  digestive  organs  according  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  their  ingredients  exist. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  meat  requires  more  effort  for  digestion; 
than  starchy  food,  but  in  health  this  is  probably  not  true,  provided* 
both  varieties  of  food  arc  taken  in  correct  proportion,  for  it  certainly 
would  be  a  strain  upon  the  digestive  system  to  be  obliged  to  derive- 
all  the  carbon  needed  from  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  just  as  it  over^ 
taxes  the  alimentary  canal  to  obtain  sufficient  nitrogenous  matenal 
from  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet.  It  cannot  be  said  didactically  that 
a  piece  of  beef  is  more  or  less  digestible  than  a  potato »  and  that  it 
taxes  the  energies  of  the  digestive  organs  to  a  greater  extent, 
although  it  is  more  completely  assimilated  and  leaves  less  waste  in* 
the  intestine.  The  whole  question  devolves  upon  a  true  balance  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  mixed  diet.  As  regards  the  actual  complexity 
of  the  digestive  processes  of  the  several  classes  of  food,  there  is  but 
little  difference:  both  starches  and  proteids  pass  through  interme- 
diate stages  on  the  way  to  the  formation  of  their  completed  products, 
and  fermentation  cannot  be  said  to  present  greater  difficulty  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  For  man,  certainly,  Nature  never  in* 
tended  that  all  the  nutrition  of  the  body  should  be  derived  from  any 
one  class  of  food  stuff  which  would  require  the  use  of  certain  di- 
gestive juices,  and  imply  the  disuse  of  others  which  are  normally' 
present. 

A  diet  of  animal  food  is  much  less  fattening  than  a  vegetable 
regimen  or  than  carbohytirates  with  a  fair  proportion  of  fats,  but  a 
stout  man  does  not  endure  fatigue,  or  even  starvation,  better  than 
a  lean  man.  On  the  other  hand,  to  increase  the  proteid  substances 
of  the  body  an  albuminous  diet  with  but  little  carbohydrate  is  neces- 
sary. Men,  unless  greatly  emaciated,  have  a  reserve  store  of  energy 
in  their  bodies  sufficient  to  maintain  their  animal  heat  and  keep  them 
alive  for  from  seven  to  nine  days,  and  this  is  true  whether  they  have 
been  meat  eaters  or  vegetarians.  Storage  of  fat  will  help  them  out  in 
emergencies,  but  if  it  has  been  overdone — i,  e.,  if  there  is  too  much 
fat  in  the  tissues — ^they  may  be  weakened  by  it  and.  although  they 
have  the  material  for  force  production  on  hand,  they  are  tmable  to 
utilise  it,  and  are  worse  off  than  if  they  were  spare.  (See  Obesity 
and  Leanness,) 

Bauer  savs :   "  The  material  effects  of  albumin  and  of  fat  in  the 
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system  are  in  a  certain  sense  opposed »  for  ihe  former  increases  the 
tissue  waste  and  secondarily  the  oxidation,  vvliile  fat  induces  the  op- 
[Xisitc  effects/'  When  the  organism  is  in  lieahh  albumin  constitutes 
utK>n  the  average  about  lo  per  cent  of  the  body  weight  and  fat  about 
i<j  per  cent,  but  these  proportions  may  vary  within  wide  Hmits. 

Animal  food  is  easily  cooked,  requiring  less  fuel  than  vegetable 
food,  and  in  the  process  develops  more  flavour  than  does  vegetable 
fuod, 

VEGETARIANISM 

In  regard  to  an  exclusive  or  almost  exclusive  vegetable  diet  for 

nan,  the  universal  experience  has  been  that  while  it  may  keep  him 

af>parent  health  for  some  time,  it  eventually  resuhs  in  a  loss  of 

strength  and  general  resisting  power  against  disease,  which  becomes 

evident  after  some  months,  if  not  before. 

Of  vegetarianism  Bauer  says:  *' The  beneficial  effects  of  vege- 
tarianism certainly  do  not  depend  on  the  fact  that  its  followers  take 
no  meat,  and  still  more  no  animal  food,  but  on  their  giving  up  their 
former  bad  habits/' 

So  doubt  much  of  the  alleged  benefit  of  vegetarianism  is  due  to 
the  greater  freedom  of  action  of  the  bowels,  induced  by  the  use  of 
bran  bread  and  other  coarse  articles  of  food. 

It  is  impossible  to  stibsist  for  any  length  of  time  on  a  diet  which 
iloes  not  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  con- 
^stttutcs  so  important  an  element  in  the  composition  of  the  great 
ajority  of  structures  of  the  body,  and,  in  fact,  of  protoplasm  itself. 
Attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  for  economic  rea- 
to  furnish  large  bodies  of  labouring  men,  employed  by  Con- 
or otherwise,  with  a  purely  vegetable  diet ;  but  this  diet  is 
>und  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  in  that  the  maximum  of  labour  can- 
nnot  be  maintained  by  men  who  are  fed  exclusively  on  vegetable 
food,  although  some  carbohydrates  are  essential.  It  gradually  in- 
Lduccs  a  condition  of  muscular  weakness  and  languor  with  dtsincH- 
ition  for  either  physical  or  mental  work.  In  support  of  this  state- 
_  ncfit  Vigsford  relates  that  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
F^ans  lo  Rouen.  English  and  French  workmen  were  employed. 
The  former  did  one  third  more  work  than  the  French,  until  in  the 
Frencb  diet  roast  beef,  as  in  the  diet  of  the  English,  was  substituted 
bomBie  and  soup,  after  which  the  work  done  by  the  two  gangs  of 
men  was  equalised. 

In  referring  to  graminivorous  people.  like  the  Bengalese,  Oiam- 
wrote:  **  If  required  to  exert  themselves  in  any  unusual  way 
rhcfi  food  is  deficient,  they  simply  die.  The  reason  is  evident — 
bey  have  been  living  on  their  own  tissues,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  allmminous  matter  in  grain  is  a  long  time  in  building  them  up 
n,  so  that  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  their  muscles  are  in  a  state 
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of  atrophy/*  It  is  found,  too.  that  their  food  must  be  very  gracki- 
ally  altered  if  they  are  to  change  to  a  mixed  diet. 

Animal  food  in  some  form  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial  for  all  vigorous  races.  When  the  diet  of  enthusiastic  *'  vege- 
tarians **  is  carefully  investigated  it  is  found  that  the  strictly  hydro- 
carbonaceous  food  is  supplemented  by  such  articles  as  milk,  eggs, 
etc.,  which  are  used  in  cooking  or  in  other  ways,  although  the  con- 
sumption of  nitrogenous  food  may  appear  very  much  restricted. 

It  is  believed  by  Giibler  and  otliers  that  an  exclusive  vegetable 
diet  eventually  develops  an  atheromatous  condition  of  the  arteries, 
on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  mineral  salts  which  thus  enter 
the  blood,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  not  convincing.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  a  vegetable  diet  favours  the  deposition  of  mineral  salts 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  phosphatic  stone,  gravel,  and  the 
tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  that  living  upon  coarse  cereals  alone  makes 
the  skin  rough,  and  the  individual  dull,  heavy,  and  ill-tempered. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  some  kinds  of  vegetables  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance,  it  exists  in  a  form  in  which 
it  is  less  easily  assimilated  than  animal  proteid.  In  vegetable  foods 
nitrogenous  materials  arc  more  or  less  closely  mingled  with  starch. 
Cellulose  itself  is  often  very  tough  and  insoluble  in  the  digestive 
tluids,  so  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  protein  as  17  per  cent  may  be 
wasted,  while  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  proteid  of  animal  food  re- 
mains undigested  (Yeo).  This  is  an  important  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  one  imist  not  be  guided  by  chemical  composition  alone  in 
selecting  the  proper  dietary  for  man,  but  the  question  should  rather 
depend  upon  the  actual  nutrient  value  of  the  food  when  absorbed, 
A  food  in  its  ultimate  analysis  may  yield  the  necessary  chemical 
ingredients  for  a  nutritious  diet,  and  yet  from  imperfect  digestibility 
it  may  prove  of  little  service  for  actual  nutriment. 

There  are  many  facts  in  Nature  in  addition  to  those  already 
discussed  which  indicate  without  doubt  that  man  from  his  earliest 
preliistoric  days  has  been  omnivorous,  adapting  himself  to  his  sur- 
roundings and  eating,  in  his  primitive  condition,  whatever  his  envi- 
ronment afforded,  with  least  expenditure  of  labour  to  obtain  it,  now 
vegetable,  now  animal  food.  This  is  shown  in  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  in  prehistoric  skulls,  and  in  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  character  of  the  digestive  organs  and  secretions  as  at  present 
existing. 

The  ancient  Britons  are  known  to  have  subsisted  largely  upon 
acorns,  berries,  roots,  leaves,  etc.,  but  other  primitive  tribes  ate  fish, 
shellfish,  and,  when  they  could  kill  it,  game. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  more  primitive  tribes 
of  mankind  at  present  living  shows  that  no  arguments  can  be  drawn 
from  them  as  to  the  advantages  of  any  particular  class  of  foods. 

Many  savage  tribes  to-day  live  very  largtdy  upon  vegetable  food, 
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although  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet  is  almost  unknown  amongi 
them,  and  most  of  them  eat  meat  whenever  they  can  obtain  it,  or 
ihcy  supplement  their  food  by  nitrogenous  articles^  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  fish,  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  Even  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  who  subsist  principally  upon  simple  farinaceous  food,  such 
as  rice,  eat  also  eggs,  fi s!i,  pork,  and  chicken.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  arc  tribes  of  men  inhabiting  very  hot  countries  who  eat  con- 
siderable quantities  of  meat,  as,  for  example,  the  Nubian  Arabs 
and  Abyssinians.  Some  natives  along  the  Congo  subsist  solely  upon 
fruits  (plantains)  and  insects.  The  Mongolian  lives  by  his  herds^ — 
upon  milk  products  and  meat^ — bread  being  scarcely  known  to  him. 
The  Australian  savage  is  omnivorous,  and,  having  no  cereals,  he 
subsists  upon  berries,  beans,  pith,  nuts,  honey,  larvae,  ants.  etc.  The 
Papuan  Islanders  live  chiefly  upon  sago,  fish,  and  fruits.  The  New 
Caledonians  were  formerlv  cannibals,  hut  are  now  vegetarians  by 
preference,  and  prefer  to  trade  their  pigs  and  goats  with  passing 
ships  rather  than  to  eat  them. 

Vegetarianism  in  former  times  has  had  many  famous  advocates. 
Shelley  was  a  vegetarian,  so  was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Gold- 
smidi  also  at  one  time.  There  is  a  vegetarian  society  in  Englaml 
which  has  establislied  restaurants  in  London,  Manchester,  and  sev- 
eral other  localities.  In  London  there  are  upward  of  4,000  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  There  is  a  similar  organisation  in  this  countr)\ 
The  creed  of  esoteric  lUiddhism  has  induced  some  jjersons  in  this 
country  to  adopt  vegetarian  habits,  hut  few  of  them  adhere  to  them 
strictly  or  for  long. 


THE    CLASSES    OF    FOODS-1.  WATER 

ts  estimate<l  that  water  composes  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
body  weight,  and  it  is  an  almost  universal  solvent.  Its  im- 
pcHtance  to  the  system,  therefore,  cannot  be  overrated.  The  elastic- 
ity or  pliability  of  muscles,  cartilages,  and  tendons,  and  even  of 
botics*  ts  in  great  part  clue  to  the  water  which  these  tissues  contain. 
\s  Solis-Cnhen  says.  **  the  cells  of  the  bntly  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits/*  The  amount  of  water  required  by  a  healthy  man  in  twenty* 
fottr  hours  is,  on  the  average,  between  65  and  70  ounces,  besides 
about  20  ounces  taken  in  as  an  ingredient  of  solid  food,  thus  making 
a  total  of  85  to  ijo  ounces.  The  elimination  of  this  water  is  divided 
as  follows:  28  per  cent  through  the  skin,  20  per  cent  through  the 
Itings,  so  per  cent  through  the  urine,  2  per  cent  through  other  secre- 
tions and  the  feces.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  general  computation, 
for  there  is  constant  variation  in  the  activity  of  different  organs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  water  is  taken  in  the  form  of  beverages 
composed  chiefly  of  it.  an<l  by  many  persons  they  are  substituted  for 
plain  water  altogether.     In  some  countries  light  wines,  beer,  and 
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Other  fenncnted  drinks  wholly  replace  drinking  water.  This  may  be 
doc  to  habit  and  custom,  or  lo  necessity  from  lack  of  pure  natural 
water,  but  in  all  cases  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  maintain  the 
hmctiom  of  the  body  in  healthful  activity  remains  the  same,  whether 
it  be  drtnlc  pore  or  in  beverages^  or  taken  with  succulent  fruits  and 
Trg«taiiics»  or  in  milk,  koumiss,  etc. 

Oae  <rf  the  most  universal  dietetic  failings  is  neglect  to  take 
tmom^  water  into  the  system. 

WmBwt  Wftter  in  the  Body. — The  uses  of  water  in  the  body  may 
br  loimnarised  as  follows : 

1,  It  enters  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues^ 

2,  It  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  and 
maifvtains  their  proper  degree  of  dilution. 

3,  By  moistening  various  surfaces  of  the  body,  such  as  the  rau- 
cous and  serous  membranes,  it  prevents  friction  and  the  uncoraforta- 
blc  symptoms  which  might  result  from  their  drying. 

4,  It  furnishes  in  the  blood  and  lymph  a  fluid  medium  by  which 
food  may  be  taken  to  remote  parts  of  the  body  and  the  waste  mat- 
ter removed,  thus  promoting  rapid  tissue  changes. 

5,  It  serves  as  a  distributer  of  body  heat, 

6,  It  regulates  the  body  temperatore  by  the  physical  pn-ocesses  of 
absorption  and  evaporation. 

All  protoplasmic  activity  in  cells  ceases  at  once  if  they  become 
dry.  Elementary  cells,  such  as  the  amceba,  cease  to  move,  to  digest^ 
or  to  show  any  form  of  irritabiltty  or  functional  activity  vrhen  dry, 
hut  if  water  be  added  to  them  their  functions  will  be  resumed,  show- 
ing that  they  have  been  suspended  and  not  necessarily  destroyed. 

The  taking  of  much  water  into  the  stomach  by  its  medianical 
pressure  excites  peristalsis.  One  or  two  tumblerfuls  of  cold  water 
taken  into  an  empty  stomach  in  the  morning  on  rising  favour  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  in  this  way^  The  water,  moreover,  is  quicklj  ab- 
sorbed and  temporarily  increases  the  fulness  of  the  blood  vessels. 
This  promotes  intestinal  secretion  and  peristalsis.  The  increased 
activity  of  the  lower  bowt'l  is  explained  in  this  way  rather  than  by 
the  idea  that  the  water  itself  reaches  the  colon  and  washes  otit  its 
Cfintents, 

Lukewarm  water  acts  as  an  emetic  if  drunk  in  large  qtiasitity. 
This  action  fails  above  95**  F.  and  below  fc""  F..  and  is  most  effictent 
at  about  ijo""  l\ 

Purity  of  Water. — ^Of  recent  years  the  importance  of  tnsariag 
the  purity  of  drinking  water  has  become  more  and  more  appreciated^ 
and  an  intelligent  public  is  now  aroused  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
protecting  tlieir  siii>j>lics  of  tlrinking  water  from  contamination  with 
sewage,  deci>mpnsing  animal  matter,  etc.  So  general  has  the  interest 
in  this  sid>j<'ri  become  tn  this  country  that  new  laws  are  benig' 
passed  constantly  to  protect  the  water  supply  of  large  cities  and 
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towns.  The  subject  is  not  confined  to  water  alone,  but  includes  ice 
as  well,  for  many  ol  the  germs  and  organic  impurities  of  water  are 
not  destroyed  by  freezing,  and  impure  ice  added  to  pure  water  con- 

iniinates  it.  It  has  been  very  clearly  proved  that  many  infections 
ly  be  conveyed  through  the  agency  of  water :  among  the  most 
important  of  these  are  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and 
cholera.  Possibly,  also*  the  germs  of  other  diseases,  such  as  tuber- 
ctilosis  and  diphtheria,  can  exceptionally  be  thus  conveyed,  should 
they  obtain  access  to  drinking  water.  Water  may  be  further  ren- 
dered unwholesome  by  moulds,  ferments,  and  excess  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  (For  water  contaminated  with  lead,  see  Lead 
Toisoning.)  Water  from  shallow  wells  and  wells  near  drains,  barn- 
yards,  cesspools,  or  privies  is  unlit  fur  drinking. 

Varieties  of  Bhnking  Water, — Water  containing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  mineral  salts,  4  or  5  grains  to  the  gallon,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  impure,  but  the  composition  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
these  salts  affect  its  power  as  a  solvent  in  the  tissues,  and  may  exert 
a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  digestive  system  when  present  in 
the  proportion  of  60  or  70  grains  to  the  gallon.  The  mineral  waters 
may  contain  much  more.  W^ater  is  usually  unwholesome  for  drink* 
ing  when  derived  from  volcanic  and  basaltic  mountain  regions,  and 
because  of  organic  impurities  it  is  bad  in  marshy  regions. 

Hard  and  Soft  IVater. — An  excess  of  lime  salts  and  of  other  min- 
eral matters  in  water  produces  constipation,  flatulence,  indigestion, 
and  favours  the  formation  of  calcareous  deposits  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  '*  Hard  water  "  unites  with  soap  and  makes  it  less  soluble, 
so  that  it  is  <lifificult  to  cleanse  the  hands  with  it.  It  also  roughens 
the  skin  and  dries  the  mucous  membranes.  By  boiling,  the  hardness 
of  water,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  earthy  carbonates,  is  dimin- 

phcd,  for  the  carbonic  acid,  which  aids  in  holding  them  in  suspen- 

">n,  is  driven  off.  Water  is  also  improved  for  drinking  by  filtering 
through  a  filter  paper,  or  clean  absorbent  cotton  on  a  funnel.  Boil- 
ing the  water  does  not  precipitate  neutral  and  alkaline  salts,  and  a 
purgative  action  may  still  remain  if  they  are  present.  Hard  water 
I*  made  more  digestible  by  converting  it  into  barley  or  oatmeal  water. 
Water  which  contains  sulphate  of  lime  causes  gastric  distress  and 
lyspepsia,  and  it  may  form  calculi.  **  Soft  water  "  is  simply  water 
^which  is  free  from  objectionable  salts.  It  is  more  wholesome  than 
har<l  water.  Hard  and  soft  water  have  well-known  characteristics  in 
rd  to  their  eflfect  upon  the  cooking  of  foo<l.  Calcareous  drink- 
waters  have  been  believed  to  be  factors  in  the  development  of 
goitre  and  cretinism,  notably  in  Switzerland,  but  many  cases  occur 
in  which  such  theory  is  untenable. 

Rain  H'atcr. — Next  to  clear  mountain-spring  water  which  has  run 

lirough  gravel  and  been  well  aerated,  rain  water  at  the  close  of  a 
is  the  purest  form  of  natural  water,  excepting  where  it  has 
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fallen  through  a  very  dusty  or  smoky  atmosphere  or  has  run  over  a 
dirty  roof.  The  first  drops  of  a  shower  carry  down  with  them  the 
impurities  of  the  air,  including  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 
No  natural  water  possesses  absolute  cheniical  ptirtty,  but  water  col- 
lected at  the  cud  of  a  hard  or  long  shower  is  very  pure,  having  been 
distilled  by  previous  evaporation. 

River  ivater  which  has  run  over  a  rocky  or  gravel  bed,  and  has 
been  well  aerated,  is  quite  pure  and  assimilable  if  properly  protected 
from  sources  of  pollution.  P>ce  oxidation  makes  much  organic 
matter  harmless.  T'lowing  water  by  oxidation  and  dilution  becomes 
purified  to  a  great  extent  of  injurious  organic  matter^  but  is  not 
necessarily  deprived  of  living  germs  of  contagion,  such  as  those  of 
typhoid  fever  or  cholera,  and  the  cjuestion  whether  their  number  and 
virulence  is  at  all  diminished  in  such  water  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. 

It  is  now  so  well  recognised  that  the  impurities  of  water  which 
are  chiefly  dangerous  to  man  are  of  organic  germ  origin  that  in 
examining  water  which  is  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  a  typhoid - 
fever  epidemic  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  nitrates  present,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  proper  bacteriological  examination,  is  entirely  useless. 

Distilled  IVaterr — Distilletl  water  is  absolutely  pure,  but  it  has  a 
Hat  or  metallic  taste  from  absence  of  air  and  salts.  It  is  now  ex- 
tensively furnished  for  drinking,  and  is  largely  in  use  on  vessels  at 
sea.  Our  modern  naval  vessels  carry  apparatus  for  its  preparation. 
Distilled  water  has  been  recommended  as  a  solvent  for  calculi,  but 
it  is  of  doubtful  eflicacy.     It  erodes  lead  pipes  and  cisterns. 

FiUered  ff'a/*'r.— Filtration  as  employed  to  render  drinking  water 
more  pure  is  a  very  delusive  process,  unless  great  care  l>e  taken  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  filter  and  the  rate  of  filtration.  Extensive 
experiments  made  at  Providence,  R.  L,  and  Lawrence,  Mass..  have 
proved  that  the  benefit  of  santl  infiltration  of  city  water  results  only 
when  the  filters  are  frefjuentiy  cleaned.  The  sand  layer  should  not 
be  less  than  30  centimetres  thick,  nor  the  rate  of  water  flow  fall 
below  100  millimetres  per  second.  Frequent  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  the  water  should  be  tnade.  Koch  has  shown  that  it 
is  not  the  sand  which  '*  filters.'*  hut  the  layer  of  mud  or  slime  winch 
is  deposited  upon  it  and  which  retains  bacteria.  Hence  the  reason  for 
not  allowing  filters  to  became  cloggetl  with  mutl  in  which  germs 
multiply-  During  the  Hamburg  cholera  ei>idemtc  of  i^yz,  the  neigh- 
bouring town  <if  Altr>na  suffered  much  less  severely  from  the  disease 
than  did  Handiurg,  for,  although  the  Altona  water  supply  was  con- 
taminated by  Hamburg  sewage,  the  water  was  thoroughly  filtered. 
A  great  variety  of  patent  filters  have  been  devised,  and  they  have  the 
power  of  making  water  afj[>ear  pure  by  decolourising  it  and  remov- 
ing the  larger  organic  particles  and  grosser  impurities  which  it  may 
contain,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  bed  of  a  filter 
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which  has  been  in  use  for  a  short  time  furnishes  a  favourable  soil  or 
culture  medium  for  the  development  of  germs,  which  increase  very 
opidiy  until  they  reach  such  numbers  that  they  are  washed  out  with 
the  fihered  water,  rendering  it  much  more  injurious,  in  some  in- 
stances, than  it  was  before.  Many  of  these  germs  are  doubtless 
harmless,  but  if  the  microbes  of  infectious  diseases  once  gain  access 
to  such  a  soil  they  multiply  and  become  highly  dangerous. 

Buikd  Water. — ^Boiled  water  is  antifermentative  and  antiseptic. 

The  object  of  boiling  the  water  which  is  to  be  used  for  drinking 
|mr|>05es,  or  in  the  preparation  of  food,  is  to  free  it  from  all  organic 
impurities*  and  in  some  cases  to  precipitate  salts  of  lime.  There  are 
fio  forms  of  germs,  and  there  are  no  ferments  which  are  not  killed 
by  a  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
The  process  consists  in  the  application  of  heat  to  w^ater  in  sufficient 
fiep-ee  to  expand  the  air  w^hich  it  naturally  absorbs  and  cause  it  to 
rise  to  the  surface  in  bubbles  of  various  sizes.  If  the  water  contains 
gases  of  decomposition  they  are  expelled,  and  the  odour  is  nu>st 
foul  just  before  the  boiling  point  is  reached  ;  later  it  passes  oflF,  show- 
ing when  the  water  is  fit  to  drink.  When  boiled  water,  cooled,  is 
(trunk  it  tastes  '*  flat  **  or  insipid,  but  it  may  be  freshened  by  pour- 
ing it  through  the  air  from  one  vessel  to  another  or  by  shaking  it 
frith  air  in  a  carafe.  Water  should  always  be  boiled  before  being 
tlrttnk  if  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to  its  purity.  The 
population  of  the  larger  Chinese  cities  is  exceedingly  dense,  and 
the  water  use<l  by  the  inliahitants  is  impregnated  \vith  all  manner 
of  filth «  but  it  is  believed  that  the  custom  of  the  natives  of  drinking 
tea  infused  with  boiling  water,  or  even  drinking  hot  water,  pro- 
tects them  to  a  great  extent  from  the  ravages  of  certain  microbic 
tliseasc^. 
m^fi  special  dietetic  uses  of  icater  will  receive  attention  tmder  the 
"iale  headings  of  different  iliseases. 

Water  may  be  of  service  to  eliminate  waste  in  various  renal  dis- 
5,  gout,  lithiasis,  oxaluria,  renal  inadequacy,  fevers,  and  infectious 
fs.  If  imbibed  too  freely  with  meals  it  lessens  the  activity  of 
the  Kitiva  and  gastric  juice.  Water  taken  near  the  end  of  the  gastric 
tifge^tion  of  a  meal  (i,  e.,  two  or  three  hours  after  taking  food)  serves 
to  dihite  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  wash  it  more  easily  into 
iht  •      If  stomach  digestion  has  been  slow  and  feeble^  so  that 

the  ;»roccss  lias  been  greatly  prolonged,  the  drinking  of  six  or 

eii^hl  oiinces  of  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  two  hours  or  more  after 
taki'  ^  I  will  facilitate  its  digestion.  Water  is  highly  useful  in 
coil  n,  and  it   is  more  quickly  absorbed   from   the   stomach 

when  the  tension  in  the  gastric  vessels  is  low. 

Ft  is  imperatively  needed  after  severe  haemorrhage,  or  after  the 
wnMcn  lofis  of  it  from  the  system  from  any  cause,  such  as  the  evacu- 
ations of  ctiolera  morbus.  Asiatic  cholera,  etc, 
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It  is  to  be  restricted  in  diialation  of  the  stomach,  the  secretion  of 
%vt--ak  gastric  juice,  and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  in  diabetes  insipi- 
dvis,  diabetes  niellitus.  ascites  and  ulhcr  dropsies,  anasarca,  and  in 
some  forms  of  heart  disease  and  obesity. 

"fhe  daily  quantity  of  water  ordinarily  tlrunk  varies  between  two 
and  a  half  and  four  pints.  About  one  and  a  half  pint  more  is  taken 
in  the  food,  aiid  four  and  a  half  or  five  pints  arc  therefore  lost 
througli  the  eniunctories. 

Foods  which  contain  most  water  are  milk  and  succulent  fruits, 
such  as  grapes,  oranges,  grape  fruil,  lemons,  watermelons,  etc.,  and 
vegetables  like  the  tomato,  squash,  and  many  others  of  tropical 
origin.  All  vegetables  contain  more  water  than  meats»  and  many^ 
but  not  alL  ripe  fruits  contain  more  than  vegetables. 

Excess  of  Water. — There  is  a  remarkable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  blood  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  as  regards  its  own  coni^ 
position,  volume,  and  density.  When  a  large  supply  of  water  is  re- 
ceived in  the  alimentary  canal  and  absorbed  by  the  blood  vessels^ 
the  blood  is  momeiUarily  diluted  and  the  blood  pressure  slightly 
raised,  although  the  latter  eflfect  will  depend  upon  the  facility  with 
wdiich  the  blood  vessels  are  dilated.  The  blood  immediately  dis- 
tributes the  water  thus  alisorbeil,  and  the  slightly  increased  pressure, 
as  well  as  Ihe  diluted  character  of  the  blood,  hastens  the  elimination 
of  w^ater  from  the  various  gland  surfaces.  The  kidneys  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  in  this  respect,  and  when  in  normal  condition  are  the 
great  regulators  of  the  composition  of  the  bluod  and,  indirectly,  of 
blood  pressure  by  means  of  the  elimination  of  water.  l\'rspiration 
is  increased.  There  is  a  tendency  also  for  all  the  tissues  to  keep 
abundantly  supplied  with  water;  a  large  amount  of  aqueous  vapour 
is  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  the  digestive  secretions 
are  increase*!  in  volume.  The  blood  may  subsequently  become 
more  dense  than  before,  owing  lo  the  increasetl  functional  activity 
of  different  organs.  More  nutriment  is  absorbed  and  more  car- 
bonic acid  is  exhaled,  and  urea  and  uric  acid  may  be  slightly 
increasetL 

If  very  large  quantities  of  water,  or  any  fluids  consisting  chiefly  of 
water,  are  imbibed  ihruugliout  a  long  period,  they  tend  to  overwork 
ihe  kidneys  and  produce  various  alterations  in  the  tissues.  Practi- 
cally, however,  it  seldom  happens,  excepting  in  some  forms  of  gas- 
tric or  intestinal  disorder,  and  other  instances  mentioned  above,  that 
loo  much  water  is  taken.  When  elrunk  in  such  fluids  as  beer,  or  di- 
luted liquors,  the  resulting  disturhances  of  the  system  are  attribu- 
table  rather  to  other  ingredients. 

Laymen  are  usually  more  willing  to  ascribe  obesity  to  supposed 
excessive  consumption  of  fluids  than  to  overeating.  They  often  say 
that  they  suppose  water  is  **  fattening.*'  Ti  iii  so  only  in  the  sense 
that   it  promotes  tissue  change   or  metabolism  and  washes  away 
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waste  matter,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  itself  a  storage  substance,  as 
fat  is. 

Deprivation  of  Water.  Water  Starvation. — When  water  is  with- 
held from  the  system  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  its  absence 
first  apparent  in  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  next  in  the 
rarions  tissues  of  the  l>ody.  the  last  of  all  being  those  of  the  nervous 
system.  More  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  ijf  abstention  from  drink- 
ing produces  uncomfortable  thirsty  and  one  ur  two  hours  uf  violent 
exercise  may  do  so  at  once. 

Continued  deprivation  of  water  causes  the  blood,  by  virtue  of  its 
self-reg^ulating  power,  to  withhold  fluid  from  the  kidneys  and  digest- 
ive glands.  The  digestive  secretions  therefore  become  less  tiuid, 
of  more  intense  reaction,  and  greatly  diminished  in  quantity.  The 
mucous  surfaces  become  dry,  and  the  dryness,  owing  to  the  passage 
>f  air  and  the  consequent  evaporation,  is  first  felt  in  the  mouth  an<l 
|ihar\^x.  The  diminution  in  the  digestive  secretions,  as  well  as  their 
altered  strength,  interferes  with  or  retards  their  normal  action  upon 
the  ingcsta.  The  proper  movement  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  retarded  by  its  greater  solidity  and  by  the  increased 
iction  of  the  mucous  walls,  especially  in  the  lower  bowel  Consti* 
atiun  therefore  results.  The  absorption  of  fluid  through  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  retarded,  and  nutrition  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. Meanwhile  the  blood,  to  maintain  its  normal  character,  re- 
al^orbs  water  from  the  lymph  spaces  and  different  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  muscles  and  other  structures  become  dry  and  diminish 
in  volume.  Emaciation  results,  which  quickly  reaches  an  extraordi- 
nary and  painful  degree.  The  mind  dwells  on  water  constantly,  and 
taste  is  diminishetl  Finally,  the  nervous  system  suffers  from  dry- 
nets  and  various  ner\'ous  symptoms  ensue,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
extreme  muscular  weakness  and  prostration,  there  may  be  convul- 
[^ons,  delirium,  and  finally  coma  and  death. 

Thirst. — As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  the  suflFering  from 
rprivation  of  water  is  mainly  confined  to  the  sensations  of  thirst 
nd  dryness  of  the  mouth.  Thirst  is  commonly,  and  somewhat  er- 
roncaosly,  referred  to  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  It  is  true  that 
tir  mucous  membrane  in  these  regions  becomes  dry  when  water  is 
ilhheUL  but  thirst  may  be  also  keen  when  these  surfaces  are  abun- 
itly  moist.  The  sensation  is  the  result  chiefly  of  the  expression 
lirough  the  nervous  system  of  the  need  of  the  body  tissues  in  gen- 
rral  for  fluid,  and  It  is  referred  to  the  mouth  and  throat  from  force 
■  hahtt,  which  associates  the  act  of  swallowing  fluid,  and  the  use  of 
lin  muscles  in  that  process,  with  the  subsequent  relief  of  thirst. 
In  support  of  the  above  statement  is  a  fact  that  I  have  several  times 
•tl  in  patients  having  a  gastric  fistula  made  in  coUsSequence  of 
.cal  stenosis,  or  in  patients  nourished  wholly  through  nu- 
tritriit  memata,  that  the  sensation  of  thirst  referred  by  them  to  the 
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mouth  is  immediately  relieved  by  the  injection  of  water  into  the 
stomach  through  the  fistula,  or  of  salt  and  water  into  the  rectum. 

It  is  asserted  that  shipwrecked  sailors  in  open  boats  have  relieved 
their  thirst  by  immersing  their  bodies  in  salt  water,  A  very  little 
water  is  possibly  absorbed  under  these  conditions  through  the  skin- 
Ordinarily  t  however,  the  skin  is  not  capable  of  absorbing  fluid  of 
any  kind  to  a  practical  extent,  but  immersion  in  water  prevents 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  liody,  and  by  saving  its  loss  in 
that  direction  lessens  thirst.  Sucking  a  slice  of  lemon  or  drinking 
water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  some- 
times allays  thirst  better  than  plain  water.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  barley  and  oatmeal  waters.  Lime  juice  and  ice  is  another  remedy, 
Bitartrate  of  potassium  or  very  weak  brandy  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  is  sometimes  more  satisfying. 

On  one  of  the  arctic  expeditions  which  resulted  disastrously 
the  men  had  no  water  for  two  months,  but  ate  snow,  having  no  fuel 
to  spare  to  melt  it, 

**  Hot  water,  as  hot  as  can  he  sipped,  quenches  thirst  much  better 
than  cold  *'  (Balfour), 

Glycerin  atid  water  is  sometimes  nse<l  to  allay  thirst  by  rinsing  the 
mouth.  The  glycerin,  being  viscid,  coats  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  prevents  to  some  extent  the  drying  by  evaporation, 
but  it  is  hygroscopic  and  tends  to  abstract  water  if  used  too  strong, 
and  practically  it  is  of  little  service. 

When  il  is  undesirable  to  give  water  by  the  nioutli.  thirst  may  be 
relieved  by  injection  of  salt  ami  water  beneath  the  skin  (see  Hypo- 
dermoclysis)  or  into  the  rectum. 

Thirst  may  be  controlled  somewltat  when  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
strict tlic  duids  ingested  by  giving  small  doses  of  opium  (Riegel). 
It  may  be  that  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  this  drug  in  the 
treatment  of  diabetes  is  due  to  its  controlling  this  symptom.  It  is 
taken  sometimes  by  professional  fasters,  who  aim  to  abstain  from  all 
food,  and  from  as  much  drink  as  possible.  The  latter  is  done  be- 
cause without  food  water  tends  to  promote  tissue  waste  too  rapidly, 
and  loss  of  strength  would  be  more  rapid  upon  no  food  and  an  ex- 
cess of  water  than  upon  no  food  with  water  in  great  moderation. 

Temperature  of  Brinking  Water. — Water  is  drunk  at  various  tem- 
peratures from  that  of  melting  ice  to  no"  or  112''  F,  It  is  some- 
times stated  thai  the  temperature  of  water  influences  digestion,  but 
the  extent  to  which  it  does  so  is  much  exaggerated.  Very  cold  water 
swallowed  quickly  in  large  amount  is  said  to  contract  the  stomach 
wall  and  stimulate  the  heart  action.  Lehman  says  that  water  drunk 
at  60°  F,  causes  a  fall  in  the  pulse  rate  and  in  rectal  temperature,  but 
these  observations  lack  confirmation.  This  subject,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  local  action  of  hot  water,  w^ill  be  found  more  fully  discussed 
under  the  heading  Temperature  and  Digestion, 
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ht  is  often  useful  in  the  sick-room,  but  it  should  not  be  given  to 
yotmg  infants.  Cracked  ice  sometimes  soothes  an  inflamed  throat, 
and  occasionally  it  allays  nausea.  It  relieves  thirst  only  temporarily. 
and  this  symptom  may  be  increased  by  its  prolonged  use.  If  too 
much  is  swallowed  it  becomes  lukewarm  in  the  stomach  and  may  be 
voftiited* 

IL  SALTS 

Varieties  of  Salts, — The  principal  salts  derived  from  the  food 

as  follows : 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  ;  carbonates  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium and  magnesium;  sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium  and  magne- 
sium ;  phosphates  of  sodiunu  potassium »  magnesium,  and  calcium. 
The  majority  of  these  salts  are  held  to  be  unaltered  by  digestive  pro- 
cesses and  pass  into  the  blood  or  tissues  without  necessary  chemical 
change.  The  reason  for  this  belief  is  the  fact  of  the  readiness  witli 
which  they  can  be  obtained,  unaltered  by  chemical  analysis,  from  the 
different  tissues  of  the  body  and  the  urine.  Some  compounds — 
iBiiTiely«  the  salts  of  iron  and  salts  of  the  organic  acids — are  ingested 
very  minute  quantity  and  their  uses  are  but  vaguely  understood, 

iicr  salts,  such  as  the  cJilorides.  carbonates,  and  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths^  are  taken  in  much  larger  daily  amount 
and  subserve  definite  purposes. 

Uses  of  Salts  in  Food. — The  uses  of  the  salts  derived  from  the  food 
arc  summarised  as  follows : 

1.  To  regulate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  ihe  body* 

n.  To  regulate  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  blood  and  the  various 
accretions  and  excretions, 

III*  To  preserve  the  tissues  from  disorganisation   and  putre- 

IV,  To  control  the  rale  of  absorption  by  osmosis, 

V-  To  enter  into  the  permanent  composition  of  certain  structures, 
ctaUy  the  bones  and  teeth. 

VL  To  enable  the  blood  to  hold  certain  materials  in  solution. 

V^Il.  To  serve  special  purposes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  influ- 
coce  of  sodium  chloride  on  hydrochloric-acid  formation,  and  that  of 
time  ^Its  in  favouring  ct:)agulaliun  of  the  blood, 

(Jcncrally  speaking,  fruits  and  nuts  contain  the  least  quantity  of 
salts,  meats  rank  next,  after  them  vegetables,  and  pulses  and  cereals 
contain  most  of  all. 

Excess  of  Salt. — Salts  of  any  kind  when  taken  in  excess  with 
Ihe  food  disagree  with  digestion  in  various  ways.  They  may  prove 
locally  irritant  to  the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  they 
modify  the  rate  of  absorption  of  digestive  material,  and  alter  the 
intensity  of  reaction  of  the  different  digestive  fluids.     After  being 
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absorbed  in  excess  they  may  interfere  with  the  nutritive  and  chem- 
ical processes  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Some  persons  acquire  a  salt- 
eating  habit  and  partake  too  freely  of  common  salt  with  the  food, 
with  the  result  of  the  production  of  more  or  less  dyspepsia  or 
some  of  the  symptoms  above  mentioned.  Too  much  salt  in  the 
food  produces  thirst,  and  may  even  stimulate  a  craving  for  strong 
drink. 

Lime  sahs  and  phosphates  when  taken  in  food  or  drinking  water 
in  large  quantities  for  several  weeks  or  months  tend  to  cause  the 
deposit  of  renal  or  vesical  calculi. 

DeprnntMB  mt  Smlt — Continued  deprivation  of  any  one  of  the 
common  salts^  so  long  as  others  are  furnished  in  reasonable  abun- 
dance in  the  food,  does  not  result  seriously.  If.  however,  all  the  salts 
are  reiluoed  m  quantity,  of  if  they  are  entirely  excluded  from  the 
diet,  the  system  very  soon  begins  to  evince  signs  of  malnutrition. 
This  is  re^iily  aiccounted  for  by  referring  to  the  uses  of  salts  above 
describeti  Animals  or  men  deprived  of  salts  for  a  long  time  suffer 
greailx  from  indigestion  and  from  lack  of  bodily  nutrition.  The 
body  nay  noc  dinnnish  in  weight,  but  the  tissues  become  "  flabby," 
the  n:T2scies  ieebfe.  the  mind  stupid  and  dull,  the  nutrition  of  the  skin 
is  iiiere^l  it  becomes  dr>\  and  there  is  falling  out  of  the  hair.  Event- 
xttlj .  =1  animah  with  salt  star\*ation  death  occurs  in  from  six  to  eight 
^**tis  fr'jm  progressive  boilily  weakness  and  inanition — a  condition, 
Tr3«r:fcaIIy.  of  marasmus. 

Yocng^  infants  who  do  not  obtain  sufficient  salts  of  lime — i.  e..  if 
r^i  ^pon  proprietaTA-  "  infant  foods  "'  instead  of  good  milk — become 
rtrachitic  :  their  bones  ossify  slowly  and  bend  into  deformities.  Such 
chill iren  are  sometimes  given  h\-pophosphite-of-lime  biscuits  to  sup- 
ply rlie  deficiency,  but  they  should  be  properly  fed  upon  fresh  milk. 
'See  Rhachitis.> 

Sodium  CUoride. — Sodium  chloride,  or  common  table  salt,  is  by 
car  the  most  important  and  \^uable  salt,  and  is  used  in  the  largest 
amount.  It  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  wisdom  and  hospitality  in 
the  East.  It  forms  60  per  cent  of  the  salts  of  the  blood,  and  enters 
into  the  structural  formation  of  all  the  tissues  and  secretions  of  the 
bcniy  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth.  It  is  estimated  that  the  qnantitv'  which  may  be 
dai'y  appropriated  from  the  food  is  about  fifteen  grammes.  Salt 
sli^rhtly  stimulates  the  renal  secretion,  which  in  timi  leads  to  thirst 
ar.v:  to  drinking  more  t^uid.  which  promotes  interchange  of  the  juices 
vm"  the  Ixxly.     It  also  excites  thirst  more  directly. 

Common  salt  stimulates  the  appetite  and  tnflt^nces  beneficially 
the  irastric  secretion.  It  not  only  furnishes  the  chlorine  for  hydro- 
chloric ac'd.  but  seems  to  act  locally  in  the  stomach  by  promoting 
this  secret \>n  as  well  as  the  cv>n version  of  pepsinogen  into  active 
peps.n      Cohn  and  \*oit  have  pn>ved  that  the  absence  of  salt  from 
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the  diet  completely  checks  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomiich. 

There  are  some  few  tribes  of  flesh-eating  men  who  do  not  add 
it  to  their  food,  relying  for  iheir  needs  upon  what  they  derive 
■^jm  the  food  itself.  This  supply  is  therefore  sufficient  to  maintain 
life.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  man  derives  enough  salts  from  the  com  po- 
sition of  his  food  to  supply  the  tissues  and  juices  of  the  body,  and 
the  additional  quantity  which  he  lakes  as  table  salt  is  mainly  of  serv- 
ice as  a  condiment,  to  give  agreeable  flavour  to  a  mixed  diet  and  to 
sharpen  the  appetite.  The  excess  of  salts  in  general  is  promptly 
rttminated  in  the  urine. 

In  most  men  and  many  of  the  higher  mammalia  the  craving  for 
bf^lium  chloride  is  instinctive,  Stanley  records  in  his  book  "  In 
>arkest  Africa  "  instances  where  savages  are  accustomed  lu  travel 
lany  hundreds  of  miles  under  great  difliculties  to  obtain  a  coveted 
supply  of  salL 

Herbivorous  animals  are  even  mure  dependent  upon  salt  than  are 
carnivores:  cattle  and  sheep,  for  example,  must  be  given  salt  in  ad- 
iltiton  to  that  contained  in  their  food  to  remain  in  good  condition. 

Overdoses  at  salt  cause  diarrhtiea  and  even  gastro-enleritis,  and 
excite  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  throat- 
Large  doses  of  salt  have  been  given  in  jilcurisy  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  density  of  the  blood  and  causing  reabsorption  of  the 
pleuritic  fluid  by  promoting  osmosis  towards  the  vessels.  This  treat- 
lent  has  not  met  with  success.  The  popular  use  of  salt  to  control 
Jniunar\^  haemorrhage  is  of  no  practical  value. 

Almost  all  vegetables  contain  less  sodium  chloride  than  does  milk. 
the  food  of  the  young  growing  animal,  although  many  of  them  have 
tBore  potassium. 

St>4lium  chloride  is  of  great  service  as  a  preservative  of  foods^ 
cither  used  as  a  brine  in  pickling^  corning  beef,  preserving  olives,  etc., 
or  in  solid  form  to  dry  and  keep  meal  and  fish  from  decomposition. 

Fotaniiim  Salts. — Next  in  importance  to  sodium  chloride  ranks 
potassium  chloride,  which  is  the  predominant  salt  of  the  muscles,  and 
which,  like  sodium  chloride,  is  a  common  ingredient  of  nearly  all  the 
|i!»*ue&  3iiu\  fluids.  The  acid  and  neutral  carbonates  and  phosphates 
of  sodium  and  potassium  are  important  in  regulating  the  reaction 
of  ihe  digestive  secretions  and  the  urine. 

CiLleillin. — The  sahs  of  calcium  are  chiefly  of  value  from  their 
constituting  a  large  percentage  of  the  composition  of  the  bones  and 
teeth,  as  well  as  a  smaller  percentage  of  many  other  tissues  of  the 
hotly.  Their  presence  seems  to  be  associated  constantly  with  cell 
jwth  and  development.  The  carbonate  is  often  found  with  the 
bo&phate  of  lime,  but  in  less  quantity.  The  occurrence  of  cretinism 
and  goHre  has  been  in  part  attributed  to  an  excess  of  lime  salts  in  the 

i<l*  more  esfMfcially  ihc  drinking  water ;  but  this  theory  is  not  to  be 
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accepled  without  qiiestioiu  These  diseases  often  occur  indepen- 
dently  of  such  cause,  and  are  by  no  means  always  prevalent  in  lime- 
water  areas. 

Young  growing  animals  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  earthy 
salts  than  do  older  ones.  Deposits  of  salts  of  lime  occur  in  old 
abscesses,  tubercular  concretions,  tartar  on  the  teeth,  atheromatous 
blood  vessels,  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea,  and  as  calculi. 

Phosphorus. — I^hosphorus  is  derived  from  phosphates  in  meat 
and  its  contained  blood  which  is  eaten,  as  well  as  from  vegetables. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bones,  muscles,  blood,  etc. 

Sulphur, — Sulphur  is  derived  from  sulphates  contained  princi- 
pally  in  fibrin,  egg  albumen,  the  casein  of  milk,  and  from  such  vege* 
tables  as  corn,  turnips,  cauliflower,  and  asparagus. 

Iron, — The  iron  of  the  body  is  found  in  the  blood  pigment,  where 
it  amounts,  all  told,  to  a  third  of  ait  ounce.  It  is  also  present  in 
minute  traces  in  other  pigments. 

Its  chief  source  is  from  the  blood  of  animals  which  is  cooked  with 
their  meat.  Two  quarts  of  milk  furnish  about  one  eleventh  grain  of 
iron.  It  is  also  derived  from,  and  it  may  be  taken  with,  chalybeate 
waters,  FVobably  most  of  the  iron  of  the  body  is  retained  and  used 
again  and  again.  The  daily  quantity  of  iron  ingested  with  an  ordi- 
nary mixed  diet  is  about  one  eighth  grain. 

Vegetable  Acids 

The  common  organic  or  vegetable  acids — citric,  tartaric,  malic, 
etc. — are  derived  from  fresli  vegetables  and  fruits,  in  which  they  exist 
usually  in  combination  with  the  bases  Ca,  Na,  K,  etc.  They  arc 
indispensable  articles  of  food,  for  wheti  absorbed  they  form  carbon- 
ates, which  aid  in  maintaining  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Prolonge<I 
deprivation  of  tliem  usually  results  in  the  condition  of  scurvy. 

lit.    ANIMAL    FOODS 

Anima!  foods  contain  much  nutritive  matter  in  a  more  or  less 
concentrated  form  which  exists  in  practically  the  same  chemical 
combination  with  the  body  itself.  They  leave  comparatively  little 
residue,  being  quite  thoroughly  digested.  They  are  agreeable  in 
flavour,  and  they  hold  salts,  including  iron,  which  are  of  special  value 
as  force  producers.  Tbey  are,  however,  inferior  to  starches  in  this 
property  unless  much  fat  be  incorporated  with  them. 

The  varieties  of  animal  foods  will  be  described  under  the  head- 
ings, milk,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  gelatin,  fats. 

Milk 

The  milk  of  several  animals,  such  as  cows,  goats,  asses,  mare^, 
and  camels,  may  be  used  for  food,  but  in  this  country  very  little  other 
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ikn  cows'  milk  is  employed.  The  varieties  of  milk  differ  sliginly  m 
chemical  composition,  odour,  and  taste,  but  they  all  contain  the  ele- 
ments which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  in  fairly  eco- 
nomical proportion,  so  that  for  infants  they  constitute  a  **  complete  " 
icKxl  which  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  growing  body,  and  in 
^tioltsthey  will  sustain  life  comfortably  for  many  months. 

For  these  reasons  milk  ranks  among  the  most  important  of  all 
food^.and  it  is  necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  should  be  in- 
troduced into  ordinary  diet.  A  pint  of  milk  tiiay  be  said  to  represent 
•approximately  the  nutrition  contained  in  six  ounces  of  beef  or  mui- 
'«!»  Although  it  furnishes  so  useful  a  food,  milk  is  by  no  means 
t'*seniial  to  a  diet  designed  for  increasing  bodily  strength,  and  it  is 
imially  omitted  from  the  menu  of  athletes  in  active  training. 

Milk  taken  alone  constitutes  an  insufficient  diet  for  adults  in 

"f^llh.  for  to  obtain  the  requisite  18.5  grammes  of  nitrogen  2,905 

f^nimes  of  milk  only  are  needed,  against  4.652  winch  must  be  taken 

obtain  the  necessary  328.9  grammes  of  carbon  (Bauer).     (Sec 

'ce  Production,  page  20.) 

-•\dults  who  arc  able  to  eat  any  kind  of  food  usually  maintain  their 

''^Ith  in  better  condition  by  abstaining  from  milk  except  as  used  for 

<^<>ok:mg  purposes,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  many  persons  "  bilious  "  lo 

uri¥i|<  it,  and  produces  constipation,  particularly  when  taken  in  excess 

*'^th  other  foods. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  condemning  the  excessive  drinking  of 
^^^^  by  persons  in  good  health  who  are  at  the  same  time  eating  largf 
'"^^^Us  of  meat,  says:  "  It  is  altogether  superfluous  and  mostly  mis- 
^ni^sr\*ous  as  a  drink  for  those  who  have  reached  adult  age  and  can 
^"&^sl  solid  food."  There  are,  however,  many  diseases  in  which  a 
?**^ial,  or  for  a  time  an  exclusive,  milk  diet  is  to  be  recommended. 

Wilk  in  considerable  quantity — i.  e.,  equal  to  erne  third  or  one  half 
*"^  total  amount  of  food  consumed — is  often  highly  desirable  in  such 
rases  as  tuberctilosis.  chronic  Bright*s  disease,  and  anaemia. 
XzclnsiTe  Milk  Diet. — An  exclusive  milk  diet  is  useful  in  ihr 
blowing  conditions  and  diseases : 

I.  In  infancy  for  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  for  the  first 
^^^Jitecn  months, 

a.  All  acute  infectious  diseases  of  young  children. 

J.  Typhoid  fever. 

4.  Acute  Bright's  disease,  and  at  times  in  chronic  nephritis* 

S-  Acute  pyelitis. 

6.  Chronic  gastric  catarrh, 

7.  Gastric  ulcer  and  carcinoma, 

8.  Neurasthenia. 
A  milk  diet  is  so  easy  to  prescribe,  so  cheap,  and  so  easily  pro- 

[c»  that  it  b  a]wa>^  the  first  resort  of  those  who,  from  indiffer- 
Of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  dietetics,  are 


so 
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unwilling  or  unable  to  take  paints  to  study  the  peculiarities 
needs  of  the  individual  case.  It  h  an  easily  measured  food,  and  it 
becomes  a  routine  practice  in  hospitals — where  almost  always  more 
attention  is  awarded  to  medication  than  to  diet — to  order  milk  diet 
for  all  patients  who  arc  not  at  the  convalescent  or  full  house  table, 
and  it  is  doubtless  safe  to  err  in  this  direction,  bnt  it  is  by  no  means 
always  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  patients. 

An  exclusive  milk  diet  in  time  becomes  monotonous  and  weari- 
*»nnK"  to  most  adults,  and  may  produce  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and 
interfere  with  the  fonctional  activity  of  the  liver.  Aside  from  nausea. 
which  the  continued  use  of  milk  may  excite,  a  positive  loathing  far 
the  taste  of  it  may  be  developed,  unless  the  regimen  is  modified 
by  occasional  variation.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  fecdinj^  patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  chronic 
Uright's  disease,  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  other  affections  for 
which  milk  diet  is  often  prescribed ;  for  if  other  substances  are  sub- 
stituted from  time  to  lime  in  small  amounts,  while  milk  is  still  re- 
tained as  the  chief  food,  it  may  be  continued  as  such  for  a  much 
longer  time.  On  seeking  the  cause  for  the  disagreement  of  milk,  it 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous  material  as  compared  with  the  hydrocarbons,  so  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  sufficient  of  the  latter,  an  excess  of  proteid  is  ingested* 
which  interferes  with  normal  digestion. 

For  a  man  in  health  a  pure  milk  diet,  as  Ewald  says,  is  **  slow 
starvation,"  although  it  is  an  excellent  food  for  a  short  time.  If  kept 
too  long  upon  it,  he  develops  a  condition  akin  to  scurvy.  (See 
Diet  in  Scurvy.)  This,  however,  does  not  invariably  follow  in 
disease,  and  J.  K,  Mitchell  refers  to  a  patient  with  diabetes  and 
nephritis  who  lived  upon  milk  alone  for  seven  years,  and  kept  in 
active  business. 

Infants  and  children  tire  of  milk  less  easily  than  adults,  VVliereas 
the  adult  needs  twenty-three  ounces  of  water-free  food  per  diem  to 
maintain  healthful  equilibrium,  he  mtist  consume  nine  pints  of  milk 
at  a  specific  gravity  of  1,030  to  supply  it.  The  excess  of  albumin. 
fat»  and  water  which  he  would  then  obtain  is  wa5teful  Cor  him, 
although  it  is  good  for  the  young.  But  in  illness  life  is  eamfonably 
maintained  upon  a  smaller  quantity  for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  t>^oid 
fever  four  or  five  pints  is  an  ample  allowance,  and  it  is  often  better 
to  give  less,  (See  Diet  in  Typhoid  Fever.)  In  a  case  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  if  the  patient  is  not  conBned  to  bed,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  six  or  seven  pints. 

In  order  to  digest  large  quantities  of  milk  it  must  be  taken  in 
measured  doses  at  frequent  intervals.  In  t\'phoid  fever,  for  ex- 
ample,  from  three  to  five  ounces  may  be  given  ever>  two  boors.  In 
some  diseases  it  is  best  to  give  two  otuices  every  boor*  in  oCbers  six 
or  eight  ounces  ever>*  three  hours. 
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MPk  leaves  no  coarse  waste  residue  in  the  intestine  like  the  indi- 
gestible fibre  of  meat  or  the  cellulose  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  yields  considerable  bulk 
of  fecal  matter,  and  a  typhoid-fever  patient  living  on  milk  alone  often 
has  daily  evacuations  of  medium  size.  Riibner  found  that  in  health  a 
diet  of  milk  alone  yields  larger  stools  than  either  roast  beef  or  egg 
alone  Yet  by  weight  the  absorption  ^jf  milk  is  shown  li>  be  very 
complete,  and  four  thousand  grammes  of  milk  ingested  by  the  mouth, 
when  perfectly  digested,  yield  but  one  hundred  grammes  of  feces 
(Rubner).  There  is  a  marked  loss  through  the  feces  of  the  salts  of 
lime  which  have  been  contained  in  the  milk.  These  facts  explain 
in  pan  why  milk  is  so  constipating. 

Prof-  Charles  E.  Wait,  iu  the  course  of  nutritiuu  investigations 
of  a  chib  of  students  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  (C  S.  Dcpart- 
nwm  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  53,  1898),  says: 

"  The  average  of  ten  experiments  with  an  exclusive  milk  diet 

4iowed  92.1  per  cent  of  the  protein  and  86.j  per  cent  of  the  carbo- 

(hydratcs  to  be  digested.     Five  experiments  made  with  an  exclusive 

tiread  diet  or  with  bread  and  sugar  showed  82  per  cent  of  the  protein 

fid  99  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  to  be  digested.     Five  experi- 

icnls  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk  showed  97.1   per  cent  of  the 

tcin  and  98.7  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  to  be  digested.      In 

words,  the  protein  in  milk  alone  or  in  bread  alone  seems  to 

be  much  less  completely  digested   than  when  the  two  are  eaten 

togfrther/* 

"  Miik  Cure.'* — The  *'  milk  cure  '*  has  been  carried  out  success- 
fully by  Pecholier,  Weir  Mitchell.  Karell,  and  others  for  the  treat- 
iiteii!  of  obstinate  hysteria,  hepatic  congestion,  dropsy,  antl  various 
anomalies  of  nutrition.  The  patieiu  is  given  no  food  but  milk, 
which  Pecholier  orders  every  two  hours  in  small  amount,  increasing 
the  quantity  until  three  litres  a  day  are  taken,  Mitchell  conmiences 
Willi  closes  of  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  every  two  or  three  hours. 
id  increases  the  dosage  by  half  an  ounce  until  sixty  ounces  or 
iiore  are  taken.  If  the  taste  nf  milk  is  disagreeable,  coffee,  sail,  or 
iramel  is  added.  If  thirst  is  coniplaine<l  of,  natural  water  or  Seltzer 
ivatcr  is  given.  After  three  or  four  weeks,  rice,  arrowroot,  and  thin 
slices  of  white  bread  are  allowed,  and  after  five  weeks  raw  meat  or 
one  or  two  cutlets.  The  milk,  meanwhile,  is  continued.  After  a 
day  or  two  of  this  treatment,  hunger  and  thirst  are  not  usually  corn- 
plained  of.  At  first  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  there  is  seldom  any 
QSpicuous  ner^^DUsness.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  water  in  the 
rine  is  increased,  there  is  obstinate  constipation  (which  must  be 
rlicved  by  enemata  or  medicines),  the  stools  are  hard  and  ochre  or 
irhite  in  colour,  and  a  great  <leal  of  epigastric  distress  and  feeling  of 
emptiness  are  present.  The  arterial  tension  is  lowered  ;  there  may  be 
rular  prostration.     There  is  loss  of  weight  at  first.     If  tlie  treat- 
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nient  is  persevered  in,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  there  is  marked 
improvement  in  the  feehngs  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  after 
six  or  eight  weeks  the  cure  is  usually  far  advanced. 

Chemical  Coinpo»itioii  of  Milk. — The  chemical  ingredients  which 
make  milk  valuable  as  a  food  are  water,  saJts»  fats»  milk  sugar  or 
lactose,  and  albuminous  materials,  chiefly  casein,  with  some  albumin. 
Scheibe  and  Henkcl  claim  to  have  found  traces  of  citric  acid  in  nor- 
mal  cow*s  milk. 

The  imblished  analyses  of  milk  vary  slightly,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  fats  observed. 

The  following  analyses  are  placed  together  for  comparison : 


Wanklyn. 

London  Dairy. 

liell. 

Leeds. 

E.W.Stewit. 

Fal 

3.90 

9.30 

4.10 

8.80 

4.01 
9.31 

l:U 

3.8o 

Other  solids... 

9.10 

Total  solids. ..... 

Water 

12.50 

87*50 

12.90 

87.10 

13-32 

86.68 

I3.6t 

87.39 

13.00 
87.00 

too. 00 

100.00 

100. 00      1 

zoo. 00 

100.00 

The  above  London  Dairy  analysis  is  based  upon  the  examination 
of  1.20,000  samples  of  milk  conducted  by  the  chemist  to  the  dairy 
during  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  ihird  analysis  is  by  Dr.  J. 
Carter  Bell,  an  English  public  analyst,  and  the  fourth  is  by  Prof, 
Albert  H.  Leeds. 

Fat  and  Crniiii.— Milk  fat  is  mainly  formed  of  glycerides  of 
palmitic  and  oleic  acid  (Warington),  the  latter  constituting  about 
50  per  cent  (RuppelK  with  five  or  six  other  fatty  acids,  such  as 
myristic  and  stearic,  represented  in  minute  cjuantity. 

While  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  as  shown  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis in  the  above  tables,  is  about  4  per  cent,  that  of  cream  itself  is 
considerably  higher,  but  cream  is  not  pure  fat.  It  is  simply  an  aggre- 
gation of  the  oil  globules  in  ihe  top  portion  of  the  milk  with  a  little 
proteid  and  carbohydrate.  Average  milk  contains  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  cream.  Alderney  milk  may  have  as  high  as  20  or  even  30  per 
cent.  Good  milk  should  form  a  layer  of  cream  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  thick  as  it  stands  in  a  quart  bottle. 

The  globides  of  milk  fat  vary  in  size  between  0.0005  ^^^  0.00005 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  as  cream, 
for  their  albominous  coverings  are  proportionately  heavier  (Waring- 
ton).  **  The  fuel  value  of  a  pint  of  cream  is  not  far  from  1,425  calo- 
ries, or  about  the  same  as  one  and  one  eighth  pounds  of  bread,  or 
one  and  one  half  dozen  bananas,  or  four  and  one  half  pounds  of  pota- 
toes '*  (A.  C  True). 

The  following  table  is  from  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  74.  1898: 
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Am^mmis  of  Nutrients  in  a  Pound  {Pint)  of  Milk  as  compared  with  a 
Pmmd  of  Meat,  Brtad,  and  Other  Food  Products 


Foo»  ilATmiiALs. 


^^'bolc  milk 

Sktm  milk  (0.5  per  cent  fat). 
Bitncniiilk. 

Other  food  matrriitts 
(/  p&mndeiteh), 

^  #,  sirlotn 

M ttlUUl,  side 
Fbrk 

••  •  • 


sniiLs  roRTioit' 


Wmlcr, 


CfBdtm 

Oricd  bean$ 


Appls. 


Pammd. 


Fat. 

C«it»- 

M"«»^ 

P^nd, 

PimmJ. 

0.04 

0.05 

.... 

0.05 

O.Ol 

0.05 

o>34 

0.02 

o.es 



0.17 

.... 

0.24 

.... 

0.25 

.... 

0.34 

. . .  < 

0.87 

.... 

O.OI 

.... 

i;i7 

.... 

0.02 

0.03 

0,01 

0.75 

O.OJ 

0.75 

0.07 

0,6a 

0,01 

0  53 

O.IO 

o.6g 

0.02 

0.59 

»  .  t  4 

0.0a 

.... 

0.15 

0.06 

.... 

O.I3 

Ifincnl 


1,965 
3,605 
1. 040 
f.275 


Solids  Other  than  Fat, — These  are  as  follows : 


WaaUyn. 

LmiIi. 

E.  W.  Summ. 

Atk ...._.         ,,   ,.     .... 

0.60                   0.68 

0.60 

LMtaMS. 

AHMBtiioid- 

4.40 
4.30 

4.4^ 
3.76 

4-55 
4.0s 

Letbeby  gives  the  percentag^e  of  lactose  as  5.2,  which  is  too  high 
(or  the  average. 

Lactese. — Lactose  is  an  important  ingredient  of  milk.  When 
cfaemtcally  pure  it  is  hard,  transparent,  white,  and  crystaHinc,  It  is 
now  obtainable  in  much  purer  commercial  form  than  formerly,  when 
ill  addition  to  its  diuretic  eflFcct,  if  given  therapeutically,  it  often  ex- 
dtcd  fermentation  and  even  glycosuria.  It  has  but  a  faintly  sweetish 
taste,  and  in  its  properties  is  aUied  to  both  sucrose  and  starch.     Its 
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chief  function  in  human  milk  is  to  supply  energy-  for  heat  produc- 
tion  for  the  infant  whose  muscles  are  not  yet  active  in  developing 
this  force,  and  it  constituivs  about  one  half  of  the  total  solids  of  milk, 
exclusive  of  fat ;  but  the  quantity  present  in  cow's  milk  varies  greatly, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  fat 
and  casein  present-  It  is  less  liable  than  cane  sugar  to  ferment  in 
the  stomach  ;  and  alone  it  is  not  susceptible  to  alcoholic  fermentationp 
but  in  the  presence  of  fermenting  nitrogenous  material  it  is  con* 
verted  into  lactic  acid,  making  the  milk  sour  It  is  promptly  ab- 
sorbed from  the  alimeniar>'  canaU  not  remaining  over  an  hour  in  tlie 
stomach. 

Casein  and  Albumin.— The  principal  albuminoid  of  milk  is  casein, 
but  there  are  a  half  dozen  proteids  which  have  been  described*  show- 
ing different  behaviour  on  coagulation,  in  polariscopic  rotation,  etc. 
There  is  an  albumin  present  called  lactalbumin,  which  is  coagulable 
by  heat  and  forms  the  tenacious  "scum"  which  floats  on  top  ofj 
boiled  milk.  This  albumin  plays  an  important  role  by  surrounding 
the  minute  oil  globules  of  the  milk  and  preventing  them  from  agglu- 
tination— in  other  words,  it  helps  maintain  the  fat  in  permanent  fine  | 
emulsion.  It  is  contained  in  solution  in  whey.  Traces  of  peptones 
have  also  been  found  in  milk. 

Casein  itself  is  non-coagulable  by  heat,  even  by  boiling,  but  it  is 
coagulated  in  firm  tough  clots  by  acids,  such  as  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  by  many  organic  acids  which  occur  as  | 
products  of  malfermentation  in  the  stomach.     Lactic  acid  is  the  com-  ) 
mon  agent  in  forming  the  coagulae.     Casein  is  also  coagulated,  but 
less  firmly,  by  the  special  milk-curdling  ferment  *"  rennin/*  which  is  I 
actively  present  in  the  infant  stomach,  and  in  the  third  stomach  of 
the  calf.     The  casein  clot  formed  by  rennin,  unlike  that  of  lactic  acid. 
is  not  rcdissolved  by  neutralisation  with  alkalies.    Casein  is  present 
in  milk  chiefly  in  an  alkaline  form  as  potassium  caseinate.  and  in 
conjunction  with  calctum  phosphate. 

Varieties  of  Hilk. — Cow's  milk  differs  much  in  quality  accord- 
in^Ej  to  the  breed  and  condition  of  the  animal,  quality  of  its  food,  and 
care  bestowed  upon  feeding  and  hygienic  surroundings.  The  chief 
variation  concerns  the  quantity  of  cream  produced. 

The  milk  of  Alderney,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  cow^s  has  more  pro- 
teid  than  that  of  ordinary  animals,  and  Alderneys  give  more  fat 
than  longhorns.  Individual  cows  are  liable  to  vary  among  them- 
selves and  from  day  to  day  in  the  quantity  of  their  milk,  and  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  general  hclief,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  feed  an 
infant  always  upon  the  milk  of  the  same  cow.  More  uniformity  will, 
on  the  average,  be  secured  by  feeding  the  mixed  milk  of  several  ani- 
mals, the  variations  in  the  components  neutralising  each  other. 

"  Strippings  '*  is  the  name  given  lo  residual  milk  which  may  be 
drawn  off  shortly  after  the  ordinary  milking  has  been  completed. 
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Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  possesses  nu  advantage  as  food  over  the 
rest  of  the  milk,  and  what  litik-  difference  in  composition  exists  can 
artificially  produced.  It  is  richer  in  fat  but  poorer  in  casein  than 
the  milk  first  drawn.  For  infant  use  it  should  be  diluted  with  two 
parts  of  water. 

HunuM  Milk, — Human  niiik  differs  from  cow*s  milk  in  several 
important  particulars.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  when 
infants  are  fed  upon  the  latter  to  so  modify  it  as  to  render  it  more- 
digestible  for  them. 

The  important  differences  between  human  milk  and  cow's  milk 
that  woman's  milk  is  sweeter  by  one  third  and  contains  little 
f^than  half  as  much  casein.  Hie  analyses  of  the  United  States 
tmcnl  of  Agriculture  give  the  percentage  of  casein  in  cow's 
milk  as  varying  helw-een  343  and  3.91,  whereas  that  of  mother*s  milk 
average's  1,5,  hence  the  importance  of  diluting  cow's  milk  in  the  early 
months  of  infant  feeding.  As  Leeds  says,  the  calf  grows  faster 
and  has  to  manufacture  more  muscle  than  the  baby — it  needs  more 
albumin  for  tissue  building.  The  casein  of  mother's  milk,  moreover. 
forms  smaller  coagtilae  both  with  rennet  and  in  the  stomach,  which 
arc  more  easily  dissolved.  The  normal  reaction  of  human  milk  is 
fi^alkaline.  Cow's  milk  varies  from  faintly  alkaline  to  neutral,  and  it 
often  becomes  acid,  especially  when  ihe  animals  arc  not  pasture-fed. 
There  is  nearly  one  half  per  cent  more  fat,  and  the  globules  exist  in  a 
finer  emulsion  in  woman's  than  in  cow's  milk.  Cow's  milk  appears 
richer,  whiter,  and  more  opaque  than  human  milk. 

Tlicse  differences  are  emphasised  by  the  following  comparative 
analyses  by  Leeds  of  average  cow's  milk  and  human  milk : 


Sound  dairy  miHi. 


Bttctet^ 

Fsti .,.  . 


Total  ididx . 


Feebly  adcL 

J029-7 

Always  pre^nt. 

3-75  percent. 

4,42 

0.68 


Huauu)  milk. 


13. 61 


Pertistently  alkmlinc 

103 1  > 

Absent. 
4.13  per  cent. 
7,0 
2.0 
0.2 


13.33 


h  requires  more  acici  to  precipitate  the  proteid  from  woman's 
milk  than  from  cow's  milk.  Giving  a  nursing  woman  an  excess 
of  nitrogenous  food  does  not  increase  the  albuminoid  elements  of  her 
milk  so  much  as  the  fats,  while  giving  fatty  or  rich  food  in  excess 
doe.*  not  increase  the  cream  or  other  ingredients  of  her  milk — it  may, 
hideefl.  diminish  them  by  disordering  her  digestion.  The  nursing 
mother's  diet  must  therefore  be  plain  but  substantial,  especially  in 
regiml  to  animal  foods.  Excessive  fat  or  proteid  in  the  milk  dis- 
onlers  the  tnfant*s  digestion. 
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The  following  analyses  illustrate  the  extent  of  possible  variation 
in  good  specimens  of  human  milk : 


Eight  Human  Br^ast^milk  Analyses  (C.  Harringlon) 
(Infants  all  digesting  well  an<l  gaining  in  weight,) 


J 


^  at. ,  .  - 

Malk  sugar 

Albuminoids  . . . 
Mineral  matter. 

Total  solidij. . 
Water.. 


14.  IG 

85.90 


12.22 

87.78 


10. So 
89.20 


10  77 
89.23 


100.00    100.00     100.00     [OO.OO     100.00     TOO. 00     100.00     100.00 


VL 


10.32 
89.68 


VII. 


Ptr  crmi. 
3.02 

6.S5 

2.12 
0.15 

10.84 

89.16 


VUL 

2.36 

7.10 
1.20 
o.t6 


IT. 81 

88.18 


For  the  analysis  of  hutnan  milk  about  half  an  ounce  is  required, 
drawn  from  the  mirlrllc  nursing  period,  for  the  milk  becomes  pn> 
^t^ressively  richer  duriog  nursing. 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Leeds  (American  Text-book  of  the  Diseases  of 
Children,  pp.  42.  43)  has  shown,  by  a  table  of  analyses  of  milk  from 
eighty  women  of  different  nationalities,  ages,  and  periods  of  lactation, 
that  although  "  the  average  amount  of  nitrogenous  matters  f  albumi- 
noidsj  is  somewhat  greater  at  beginning  of  lactation,  the  difTcrencc 
is  not  very  marked.  .  .  .  There  is  no  progressive  change  in  the 
composition  of  milk  during  lactation,  but  after  the  function  has  been 
normally  established  the  milk  remains  substantially  the  same  during 
the  entire  period.  .  .  .  The  child  obtains  more  nutriment  day  by 
day,  but  it  is  by  spontaneously  increasing  the  quantity  according  to 
the  best  rule,  which  is  that  of  normal  aj3petite.  and  not  by  absorbing 
stronger  and  stronger  food." 

Somewhat  different  conclusions  are  reported  by  Vanderpoel 
Adriance  and  John  S.  Adriance.  based  upon  analyses  of  the  milk  of 
120  healthy  mothers  at  the  Nursery  and  Chiids'  Hospital,  New  York, 
In  each  case  the  sample  was  obtained  after  allowing  the  infant  to 
nurse  for  two  minutes,  and  periods  studied  were  from  the  second 
day  to  the  fifteenth  month  of  lactation.  They  found  that  of  all  the 
ingredients  of  human  milk  the  fat  varies  most,  and  varies  throughout 
lactation,  the  extremes  being  7.61  and  1,31  per  cent.  The  fat  bears 
a  rough  general  proportion  to  the  proteid  of  3  :  i.  The  carbohydrate, 
which  weighs  during  tlie  middle  period  of  lactation  more  than  all 
the  other  solids  together,  increases  throughout  lactation,  and  ranges 
from  5.35  to  7.95  per  cent. 

The  proteid  percentage  is  highest  during  the  colostrum  period, 
when  it  may  reach  8,60  per  cent,  and  falls  rapidly  towards  tlie  end 
of  lactation.  Pfeiffer  found  it  as  low^  as  1.52  at  the  seventh  month, 
but  this  is  extreme  reduction.     It  is  increased  bv  worrv  and  nervous- 
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ness  and  by  lack  of  exercise ;  it  is  lessf  ned  by  reduction  of  meat  in 
the  dietary,  and  vice  versa.  The  salts  diminish  from  .27  per  cent 
on  the  second  day  to  ,14  at  the  fifteenth  month. 

The  average  specific  gravity  is  given  by  Adriance  as  1.030.  It  is 
lessened  by  increase  of  fat  and  increased  by  increase  of  proteid. 

Human  colostrum  differs  from  the  later  milk  as  follows :  It  con- 
tains colostrum  corpuscles  which  remain  from  seven  to  ten  days;  it 
has  a  yellow  colour,  which  disappears  with  the  corpuscles ;  it  is 
laxative  to  the  infant ;  its  fat  varies  greatly  ;  the  quantity  of  sugar  is 
lowest  and  of  proteid  and  ash  highest  of  any  period  of  lactation. 

Drugs  in  Human  M ilk, ^^Izny  drugs  are  excreted  througli  the 
mother^s  milk,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  an  infant  is  affected  by 
suckling  such  milk.  It  is  possible  to  act  upon  infants  through  this 
medumi,  but  the  strength  of  solution  in  which  the  drug  reaches  them 
is  far  too  uncertain.  An  infant  has  been  killed  by  nursing  from  a 
mother  who  had  taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum  {Fletcher).  Acids 
given  to  a  nursing  mother  may  cause  colic  in  the  child.  Neutral 
sahs  loosen  the  bowels,  anrl  potassium  salts  act  as  diuretics  for 
infants  when  taken  by  the  mother.  Aromatic  oils,  and  probably  all 
volatile  oils,  reappear  in  the  mother's  milk.  The  agreeable  taste 
of  some  of  these  substances  causes  the  child  to  suck  hardt-r,  and 
excites  thereby  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  mammary  glands  to  fur- 
ther secretion. 

Among  other  drugs  which  have  been  determined  in  the  mother's 
milk  after  ingestion  by  the  stomach  are  :  Senna,  rhubarb,  scammony, 
sulphur,  castor  oil,  ammonium  salts,  turpentine,  copaiba,  anise,  dilL 
garhc.  wormwood,  and  jalap.  Antimony  passes  readily  into  mother's 
milk,  and  should  be  given  with  caution  to  nursing  women.  Potas- 
sium iodide,  corrosive  sublimate^  and  other  mercurial  salts,  arsenic, 
zinc,  and  lead,  all  may  be  excreted  in  the  milk  at  periods  varying  from 
four  hours  to  several  days  after  their  admiuistratu>n  and  continue  to 
he  eliminated  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  drug  has  been  withheld. 

Vegetable  acids  give  rise  to  carbon  dioxide  in  milk.  If  nursing 
mothers  partake  freely  of  fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables  their  milk 
may  gripe  and  purge  their  infants.  \'iolent  exercise  and  violent 
mental  emotion  are  harmful  to  the  milk. 

i7oafs  milk  is  the  least  digestible  and  nutritious  of  milks,  although 
it  contains  the  most  solids.  It  is  scarcely  used  at  all  in  the  United 
States  except  sometimes  by  very  poor  foreigners,  as  it  is  in  Switzer- 
land and  other  mountainous  European  countries,  and  for  some  East- 
cm  tribes  it  is  a  staple  variety  of  milk.  Cheese  is  also  made  from  it 
on  a  large  scale.  It  has  a  peculiar  strong  odour  and  taste,  which  arc 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it.  and  which  are  par- 
tially expelled  by  boiling.  They  are  due  to  a  substance  called  hircin 
-or  hircic  acid. 

Goat's  milk  contains  an  excess  of  fat,  and  for  this  reason  is  too 
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rich  for  infant  fooci,  and  gives  rise  to  vomiting  and  diarrhcea. 
coagtilae  formed  by  it  are  very  lough. 

Ass's  milk  contains  the  least  solids  of  all  the  edible  milks,  except 
mare's  milk,  and  is  poor  in  casein  and  fat*  It  has  a  fair  proportion 
of  sugar,  more  than  cow's  milk  but  less  than  human  milk.  Ass's 
milk  is  sweet  and  easy  of  digestion,  although  it  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  diarrhoea. 

Experiments  in  the  feeding  uf  children  direct  from  asses  were 
conducted  in  Paris  in  1883  at  the  Hospice  des  Enfans  Assistes,  One 
ass  sufficed  to  nourish  three  infants  besides  her  own  foal.  The  asses 
were  kept  near  the  ward  and  the  infants  w^ere  brought  to  them  to 
nurse.  Syphilitic  infants  belonging  to  a  class  in  which  death  had 
been  the  invariable  rule  were  thus  nursed,  and  70  per  cent  were  saved. 
The  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  found  favour  elsewhere. 
Goats  were  first  tried,  but  proved  of  no  service  for  direct  nursing. 

Mare's  milk,  like  ass's,  contains  less  proteid  and  less  fat.  but  more 
lactose  tlian  cow's  milk. 

The  casein  of  mare's  milk  is  intermediate  in  digestibility  between 
human  and  cow's  milk.  Both  ass's  antl  mare's  milk  are  used  in  the 
steppes  of  Russia  and  in  Siberia  for  the  manufacture  of  koumiss. 
(See  Koumiss.) 

Reindeer  vtilk  contains  18  per  cent  of  solids,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, those  domestic  animals  living  farthest  north  have  the  most  solids 
in  their  milk. 

Milk  Analysis, — An  accurate  analysis  of  milk  requires  much 
skill  and  the  equipment  of  a  well-organised  laboratory,  but  it  is  often 
important  for  physicians  to  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
quality  of  food  so  universally  prescribed  by  them*  and  it  is  there- 
fore deemed  appropriate  to  describe  some  of  the  easier  methods  of 
qualitative  examination.  The  minimum  standard  to  which  milk 
must  conform,  as  established  by  the  New-  York  City  Healili  Board* 
is  as  follows : 

Waier. , ♦ .  88.00 

Fat ^ 3.50 

Total  solids^ ..,......* ,*..  i3.oi> 

Salids  not  fat* ... .   , .,,....♦ 8. 50 

Reaction.  Colour,  Taste,  Odour. — Good  cow's  milk  should  be 
almost  neutral,  reddeninjj  blue  litmus  paper  but  very  slightly  if  any. 
The  normal  colour  is  white  and  is  due  to  the  fat  globules,  but  it  may 
be  slightly  yellow,  especially  if  the  cow  has  been  feeding  in  wheat 
fields  (Hind).  The  taste  is  sweet  and  the  odour  faint  and  fresh. 
Bad  milk  often  has  a  bad  odour,  either  sour  or  derived  from  absorp- 
tion from  some  neighbouring;^  material.  It  is  sour  to  the  taste, 
reddens  litmus  paper  strongly,  and  if  held  to  the  light  in  a  test  tube 
or  small  thin  glass  it  may  have  a  bluish  or  reddish  tinge  and  appear 
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cry.     It  curdles  in  tough,  stringy,  or  glutinous  yellowish  lumps 

large  size. 

Estimation  of  Total  Solids, — To  estimate  the  total  solids  of  milk 
sc%'eral  tests  are  employed.  Their  object  is  to  furnish  data  in  regard 
to  ihc  nutrient  power  of  the  milk  ant!  lo  detect  adulteration, 

A  common  method  used  by  health  boards  is  to  weigh  and  evap- 
orate five  cubic  centimetres  of  milk  to  dryness  in  a  small,  f!at-bot- 
lumed»  platinum  crucible  of  a  known  weight.  This  process  takes 
about  an  hour.  The  residue  is  then  dried  for  an  hour  more  at  loo** 
F.  and  weighed.  The  milk  dries  in  tw^o  layers.  The  upper  layer 
cofisists  of  a  thin  film  of  fat.  which  is  dissolved  in  petroleum  and 
bctizinc.  The  lower  honeycombed  layer  is  then  washed  and  dried 
and  weighed  again.  The  loss  in  weight  after  remo%^ing  ihe  upper 
layer  represents  the  amount  of  fat  present.  The  soluble  salts  and 
soluble  proteid  are  then  dissolved  out  by  warm  water  and  alcohol 
anrl  separated.  Ignition  over  a  BoTisen  burner  drives  off  all  organic 
matter,  and  leaves  the  ash.  which  is  again  weighed. 

Another  less  laborious  ruethod  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a  "  lactometer/*  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
milk  is  taken. 

A  lactometer  is  a  glass  spindle  resembling  a  urinometer,  but  is 
about  fifteen  centimetres  long,  and  it  easily  floats  in  a  quart  measure. 
It  is  graduated  to  measure  the  specific  gravity  from  o°  (the  water 
line)  to  40°.  Milk  in  which  it  floats  at  below  2g°  is  almost  surely 
watered,  or  if  it  floats  above  53^  the  milk  is  skimmed.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  being  taken  with  the  lactometer,  the  amount  of 
dilutioti  is  readily  computed  liy  comparing  it  with  the  normal  stand- 
ard,  JO*,  Suppose  this  specific  gravity  to  be  21°  in  a  given  case, 
then  jo:  21  ::  100:  70,  That  is,  the  normal  gravity,  30,  is  to  the 
gravity  of  the  sample  examined  as  loo  parts  of  normal  milk  are  to 
the  sa^mple,  or»  in  other  words,  only  70  parts  per  hundred  of  the 
sample  are  milk,  and  30  parts  of  water  have  been  added.  To  facili- 
tate the  calculation,  the  space  between  0°  and  40°  may  be  divided  into 
too  parts;  each  division  of  the  second  scale  represents  1°  or  i  per 
cent  of  milk.  Thus,  if  the  lactometer  stands  at  50"*  of  this  second 
fcalc»  there  is  only  50  per  cent  of  milk  in  the  sample. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  regarding  the  use  of  the  lactom- 
efrn  on  the  ground  that  an  excessive  amount  of  cream,  on  account 
of  the  lightness  of  the  fat,  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  a  really 
rich  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  diminishi'd 
gravity  is  always  due  to  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water,  and  that 
milk  rich  in  cream  will  also  contain  less  water,  and  therefore  main- 
tain the  normal  standard.  The  matter  has  been  tested  in  the  courts, 
snd  m  New  York  city  the  lactometer  test  alone  is  always  sufficient 
lo  insure  conviction  in  trials  for  adulteration  of  milk  w^ith  w^ater. 

Sometimes  in  estimating  the  specific  gravity  acetic  acid  is  first 
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added  to  precipitate  the  casein,  which  is  removed  with  the  fat ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  whey  is  then  taken.  Hassell  claims  thai  the 
latter  is  more  constant  that  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  itself. 

L.  Emmet  Holt  furnishes  the  following  table  of  variations  in 
specific  gravity  of  human  nitlU  and  their  causes^  as  determined  hy  a 
lactometer  of  his  own  device : 

Human  Milk  (Holt) 


Normal  average , , . . , 
Heahhy  variations.. . 
Healthy  variations. . . 
Unhealthy  variations 

Variatiuiiis. 

Variations 

Variations 

Variations , , 

Variations.  .**.*..,. 


Specific  irravity 
70"  F. 


1. 031,., 

I  028  to  1.029. 
1.032  to  1.033, 
Below  1 .028.. . 

Below  1.028., . 
Below  1.028,. . 

Above  t.033.. 

Above  1.033., 
Above  1.033. . 


Cream — 94  hours. 


8  per  cent 

9  to  12  per  cent 

5  to  6  per  cent. , .  * 

High  (above  10  per  cent). 

Normal  (5  to  10  per  cent). 
Low  (below  5  per  cent). . 

High , 


Proteids. 


Normal. 
Low  , . . 


1 . 5  per  cenL 

Norma!  (rich  milk). 
Normal  (fair  milki. 
Normal  or  slightly 

below. 
Low. 
Very  low  (very  poor 

milk). 
Very  high  (very  rich 

milk). 
High. 
Normal    for    nearly 

so). 


"  Milk  presenting  only  moderate  variations  from  the  average — 
e.  g,,  specific  gravity  1.028,  cream  4  per  cent,  or  specific  gravity 
I -033.  cream  10  per  cent — ^can  usually  be  modified  by  appropriate 
treatment.  If,  however,  the  specific  gravity  is  from  1.018  to  1.024, 
and  cream  only  2  per  cent  to  3  jier  cent,  it  is  hopeless."    (Holt.) 

Estimation  of  the  FaL — To  estimate  the  amount  of  fat  or  cream 
the  sample  of  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty* 
four  hours  in  a  "  creamometer."  This  is  a  simple  glass  tube  twenty- 
five  millimetres  wide  and  twenty-five  centimetres  deep*  which  is 
graduated  in  hundredths  from  above  downward.  It  is  filled  with 
milk  to  the  zero  level.  The  cream  rises  to  the  top.  and  the  per- 
centage  of  volume  is  read  ofT. 

This  method  is  amplified  by  Marchand's  process*  m  which  a  simi* 
lar  graduated  tube  is  employed,  but  the  cream  is  more  completely 
separated  by  means  of  the  addition  of  ether  and  a  little  liquor  sodae 
Ninety-five  per  cent  alcohol  is  then  put  into  a  flask  with  the  milk, 
and  the  whole  is  vigorously  shaken,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
at  130*'  to  140'^  F.  In  half  an  hour  the  fat  forms  a  distinct  layer  at 
the  top  of  the  graduated  tube.  The  error  by  this  process  is  said  to 
be  less  than  0.3  per  cent. 

Dilution  of  milk  by  water  is  determined  in  the  New  York  Health 
Board  by  use  of  a  Swedish  separating  machine,  the  principle  of  which 
is  as  follows :  Glass  tubes  are  used  having  a  diameter  of  abotit  half 
an  inch  with  a  contracted  neck  graduated  in  percentages,  A  minute 
perforation  at  the  neck  admits  the  entrance  of  water.     The  tubes  are 
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first  nearly  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  measured  qiianttty  of 
milk  is  added.  The  tubes  are  corked  with  rubber,  placed  in  a  pan 
filled  with  water  at  ISC'"  F.,  and  rotated  in  a  centrifugal  machine  at  a 
speed  of  40,000  revolutions  a  minute.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  then  reduced  to  52"^  F..  and  the  percentage  of  fat  is  read 
off  from  the  narrow  neck  of  the  tubes.  Water  is  found  to  have 
entered  through  the  perforation,  and  by  its  intermediate  specific 
gravity  it  lies  between  and  separates  the  fat  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
process  requires  half  an  hour's  time,  and  twenty  samples  may  be 
examined  at  once. 

The  richness  of  the  milk  in  cream,  or  its  dilution  with  water,  may 
also  be  measured  by  its  opacity.  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
arc  placed  in  a  glass  celK  called  a  '*  lactoscope  "  or  **  diaphanometer  " 
i  Dome),  with  parallel  sides,  through  which  a  candle  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  metre  may  be  seen.  More  milk  is  then  added,  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  opacity  of  the  cell  contents  obscures  the  light.  This 
method  is  more  tedious  and  less  accurate  than  the  previous  one. 
Cream  varies  in  specific  gravity  between  1.0 10  and  K024, 

A  simple  tnethod  of  roughly  determining  the  quantity  of  fat  in 
human  milk  is  given  by  Nias.  The  milk  is  placed  in  a  test  tube. 
made  distinctly  alkaline  by  a  few  drops  of  liquor  potass^e,  boiled, 
and  left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm  place.  The  fat,  floating  on  the 
surface,  is  then  estimated  by  graduations  on  the  side  of  the  test  tube. 
It  is  of  course  necessary^  to  use  test  tubes  of  uniform  calibre  in 
making  comparative  tests. 

Estimation  of  Lactose. — The  method  of  quantitative  estimation  of 
milk  sugar  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  glucose  in  the  urine. 
The  casein  is  first  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  The  whey  is  filtered 
and  tested  with  Fehhng's  copper  solution  or  with  a  polariscope. 
Convenient  tables  are  made  to  facilitate  tbe  calculation. 

Estimalkm  of  Albumimnds.^^ln  the  method  of  Nias  to  determine 
the  albuminoids  the  sample  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  graduated  test 
tube,  as  if  to  estimate  the  cream,  and  after  some  hours  the  super- 
natant fat  is  drawn  off  by  a  pipette.  Acetic  acid  is  next  added  until 
a  strongly  acid  reaction  develops.  The  milk  is  then  boiled.  All 
the  albuminoids  are  precipitated,  and  after  standing  overnight  the 
quantity  may  be  read  off  on  the  side  of  the  graduated  tube. 
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fOf  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  infant  mortality  is  traceable  to  the  use  of  impure  milk,  and 
that  many  diseases,  especially  diarrhoeal  disorders  of  summer,  are 
preventable  when  proper  care  is  exercised  to  protect  the  milk  supply. 
The  subject  is  rapidly  claiming  public  attention,  and  suitable  control- 
ling legislation  has  been  already  adopted  in  most  civilised  countries. 
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The  prevent iuii  uf  adulteration  and  contamination  of  milk 
niaiter  ul  vital  inifK^rtance  ivmu  buili  an  economic  and  hygienic 
standpoint.  Children »  who  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  milk,  do 
not  well  loleraie  its  adulteration^  and  milk  is  so  much  used  as  a  raw 
food — perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  article  of  diet — that  its  care- 
ful inspection  in  regard  lo  contamination  by  disease  germs  or  adul- 
terants is  imperative,  and  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  health  boards 
of  large  cities  is  required  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition 
According  to  H.  D,  Chapin  and  G.  B.  Fowler,  of  the  Milk  Cora- 
mission  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York  to  investigate  the  milk  supply  of  that  city  in  ic/OO.  *'  over 
6,000  children  under  five  years  died  in  New  York  city  from  diar- 
rhoeal  diseases  largely  due  to  drinking  old  and  contaminated 
milk.*' 

h  is  better  and  simpler,  however,  for  much  of  the  inspection  to 
he  done  at  the  dairy  farms,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  thf 
State  boards  of  health  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  matter,  aiw3 
the  sale  of  milk  from  diseased  cows  is  prevented  at  first  hand.  When 
a  cream  separator  at  a  creamery  is  cleaned  it  is  often  found  to  con* 
tain  a  residue  of  manure,  hairs,  dirt,  and  perhaps  pus  and  blood  from 
intlamed  udders^ 

The  examination  of  milk  requires  the  adoption  of  a  legal  stmifafid 
of  quality.  In  New  York  city  the  Health  Board  depends  dlicAjr 
upon  the  use  of  the  lactometer  above  described.  (See  Esdmstson  of 
Solids  in  Milk,  page  59.)  In  States  such  as  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Maine  a  chemical  analysis  is  required  by  law,  Tbc 
normal  specific  gravity  established  is  1.050  (in  New  York  IXJ9K 
and  the  normal  average  amount  of  cream  is  8  per  cent  by  voli 

The  inspection  of  milk  in  all  large  cities  and  towns  is 
the  railway  stations  or  ferries  where  the  cans  are  rcccivwL  TV 
examination  is  under  the  direction  of  expert  ofllicers,  nsoaUT  idcsh 
bers  of  the  local  health  board.  It  is  impossible  and  tmnecessary  m 
examine  all  the  milk  brought  in,  but  the  oflicers  make 
seizures  and  destroy  at  once  all  milk  found  below  the  le^al 
Milk  sold  in  shops  and  othenvise  must  also  be  occasaonaDir 
ined,  for  its  dilution  and  adulteration  is  ver>'  easy  and  profitahfe  Id 
the  unscrupulous.  Gross  impurities  in  milk,  such  ^s  4kt,  ham.  flc- 
may  be  removed  by  filtration  through  absorbent  cotiotL  A  !?« 
germs  are  also  removed  in  thb  manner.  A  noted  milk  dealer  ol  Bcr- 
Vm,  who  dispenses  60.000  quarts  of  milk  daily*  forces  il 
gravel  filters  from  below  up%vard,  thereby  removing  the 
pmides, 

MUk  may  fcr  ahcrtd  by— 

I.  Addition  of  water,  pure  or  impure.     2.  AddatkNi  of 
matter.    3,  Addition  of  preservatives.    4.  AdditicHi  0I 
ttsed  for  thickening  after  dilation. 


I 
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r.  The  commonest  method  of  adulterating  milk,  and  the  one 
often  most  difficult  of  detection,  is  by  dilution  with  water.  If  the 
water  thus  used  is  pure  it  does  no  harm  other  than  to  defraud  the 
consumer;  but  if  impure,  as  it  often  is  when  drawn  from  wells  near 
nwflure  heaps,  in  barnyards,  or  country  privies,  it  may  prove  fatal. 

2.  The  normal  whiteness  and  opacity  of  miik  is  due  to  its  fat  glob- 
ules.  If  milk  has  been  much  diluted  it  becomes  pale  and  bluish,  and 
Itoih  milk  and  cream  are  sometimes  artificially  coloured  with  anilines 
or  other  pigments.     This  fomi  of  fraud  is  less  injurious  to  health 
than  the  others,  for  but  very  minute  quantities  of  colouring  matters 
arc  employed.     Annotto  is  the  commonest  dye  used  to  impart  a 
ydlow  colour  to  milk,  cream,  and  butter.     It  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  a  tropical  American  tree  (Bixa  orcUamj).     It  is  detected  by 
iOowing  the  milk  to  stand  in  a  tall  glass,  when  the  lower  stratum 
wfll  contain  the  pigment  associated  with  the  casein  instead  of  re* 
maining  colourless,  while  the  naturally  yellower  cream  floats  on  top 
(Hird),     The  cow*s  food  may  sometimes  colour  the  milk  red  or  pink, 
and  it  may  be  so  stained  by  traces  of  blood,  in  which  latter  case  the 
lower  layers  are  of  deeper  hue  than  the  upper 

3.  Various  substances  are  added  to  milk  and  its  products^ — con- 
(lense<l  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  koumiss — to  keep  them  from  sour- 
ing. These  are  usually  sodium  bicarbonate,  borax,  or  boric  acid. 
Salicylic  acid  and  formaldehyde  are  less  often  used.  In  small  quan- 
tities they  do  not  affect  its  taste  or  hurt  the  digestion  of  adults,  but 
they  may  be  injurious  and  even  fatal  to  infants,  and  their  use  should 
aevcr  be  tolerated.  Salicylic  acid  is  sometimes  put  into  beer  for  a 
simtlar  purpose,  although  thi^  is  prohibited  by  law.  The  presence 
of  \>onc  acid  is  detected  by  mixing  one  part  of  milk  with  two  parts 
each  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  saturated  turmeric  tincture.  After 
drying  on  a  water  bath  and  adding  a  little  ammonia,  a  dark-blue 
colour  appears  which  changes  to  grceti. 

4.  Both  milk  and  cream,  after  dilution  with  water,  are  sometimes 
thickened  again  with  such  substances  as  flour,  arrowroot,  farina, 
whiting,  chalk,  tragacanth.  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  disguise 
the  natural  blueuess  of  the  attenuated  fluid.  Effervescence  in  milk 
pnxlucecl  by  addition  of  a  strong  mineral  acid  shows  the  presence  of 
carbonates.  Sugar  is  added  to  raise  the  specific  gravity  of  diluted 
skimmed  milk, 

Afiik  is  contamimtied  or  rmdertd  unfit  for  use  by — 
I.  Improper  or  poisonous  foods  eaten  by  the  animaK  2,  Poor 
condition  of  the  aniinal.  due  to  nursing,  worrying,  etc.  3,  Con- 
tamination by  disease  gcnns  from  the  cow.  4.  Coatamination  b> 
extraneous  disease  geims.  5.  Souring  and  decomposition.  6.  Ah- 
sofplfoti  of  bad  odours. 

1.  The  colour  of  milk  is  affected  hy  various  substances  ingested 
by  the  cow ;  thus  nudder  tttms  it  saffron,  rhubarb  makes  it  red  or 
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yellow  (Mosler),  and  it  is  coloured  blue  by  some  drugs.  The  colour 
is  then  imiforni  throughout  the  milk,  and  not  superficial  as  in  the 
case  of  the  blue  im]jartcd  by  the  growth  of  huigi»  as  described  below, 
if  milk  be  made  blue  by  addition  of  litmus  the  solution  will  be  red- 
dened by  action  of  such  bacilli  as  the  lactic-acid  bacillus,  the  bacillus 
typhosus,  and  the  sircptococcns  pyogiHcs. 

Cows  fed  on  brewers*  swill  or  refuse  of  glucose  factories,  or  cows 
allowed  to  eat  decaying  autunm  leaves,  garlic,  certain  injurious 
meadow  plants,  or  strong-snielltng  plants  like  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  onions,  will  give  unhealthy,  strong-smelling,  bad-tasting,  or  de- 
teriorated milk.  Beets  tend  to  make  cow*s  milk  acid.  Cows  should 
not  be  given  unclean  water  to  drink.  Offensive  odours  and  tastes 
imparted  to  milk  through  the  cow,  or  by  absorption  from  surround- 
ing substances,  are  most  intense  while  the  milk  is  fresh ;  whereas 
if  due  to  bacteriological  influences,  they  only  become  apparent  after 
some  hours,  and  go  on  increasing.  H.  Wellcr  found  nearly  i  per 
cent  of  alcohol  in  milk  from  cows  fed  on  distillery  slops  which  con- 
tained 6  per  cent  of  it, 

2.  The  milk  first  secreted  after  calving  (colostrum)  contains 
more  allnrmin  than  casein.  It  is  viscid,  turbid,  frothy,  yellow, 
slightly  acid,  and  coagulates  on  boiling.  In  the  cow  colostrum  has 
a  sickly  odour,  and  is  purgative  even  when  cooked.  It  remains  sO' 
(or  about  a  month  after  parturition.  Colostrum  corpuscles  may  be 
easily  detected  by  microscopic  examination. 

The  bulling  cow  may  be  highly  nervous  during  ovulation,  and,  as 
a  reflex  consequence,  her  milk  becomes  acid. 

Cows  which  are  teased  and  worried  by  dogs  or  otherwise,  or 
made  to  exercise  too  much,  give  milk  which  sours  easily  and  dis- 
agrees with  infants.  Underfeeding  makes  the  animal  give  inferior, 
watery  milk. 

3.  Cows  suflfcring  from  certain  diseases  may  transmit  then"! 
through  their  milk  to  man,  although  this  method  of  infection  is  lesi 
common  than  that  through  milk  to  which  germs  have  had  access  in 
process  of  handling  or  transportation.  The  principal  diseases  w^iicli 
may  be  derived  from  the  cow  through  her  milk  are  tuberculosis  and 
diphtheria. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  in  a  re- 
port upon  **  The  Infectiousness  of  Milk.*'  confirms  the  fact  that  milk 
from  cows  having  tubercular  udders  is  infectious  to  man.  (This 
statement  is  contradicted  by  Koch,  who,  in  common  with  several 
other  observers,  has  claimed  that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis 
are  non- interchangeable.)  Tubercle  bacilli  were  also  demonstrated 
in  the  milk  of  twelve  out  of  thirty-six  cows  having  tuberculosis, 
but  whose  udders  were  not  afTccted.  The  inference  is  drawn  from 
the  report  that  *  cent  of  the  milk  furnished  to  Boston  is  in-] 

fected.    It  is  ^  'hat  6  per  cent  of  all  cows  are  tubercular. 
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Tubercular  milk  is  of  poorer  quality,  thinner,  and  bluer  than  normal 
lilk. 

Cases  have  been  reported  of  infection  of  a  nursing  infant  through 
a  tubercular  mother's  milk,  and  calves  are  undoubtedly  so  infected 
through  cows;  but  it  must  be  remembered  thai  the  infant  is  much 
exposed  to  infection  by  its  mother  s  sputum,  and  may  inhale  dried 
sputum  from  beneath  her  be  dc  lot  hi  ng  or  within  the  room. 

However,  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  has  been  rndubitably 
demonstrated  at  least  a  half  dozen  times  in   human  breast  milk. 

t  Tabes  mescntcrica  and  tubercular  meningitis  in  children  have  been 
au&ed  by  infectecl  milk. 
The  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle  is  transmitted  to  man  if  the 
milk  uf  cows  so  affected  be  drunk  without  boiling,  which  cjestroyn 
the  germs  <  Bollinger).  This  disease  is  transmitted  even  when  the 
milk  b  diluted  ten  times  or  taken  in  coiTee  or  tea»  but  adults  must 
I  drink  a  good  deal  of  it  in  order  to  become  affected.  Butter  and 
cheese  made  from  such  milk  also  carry  the  infection  (Schneider)- 
The  toot-and-moirth  disease  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
the  cow  by  otie  half,  and  the  mtlk  coagulates  too  quickly  and  has  a 
veflowisb  colostniro'like  appearance.  If  the  disease  be  severe  the 
niilk  separates  mto  sUmy  coagul^  and  whey,  and,  on  boiling,  c  jrdleik 
in  stringy  masses.  In  other  cases  the  taste  is  acid,  and  on  standing 
tvdve  bottrs  a  yelloir  sediment  is  precipitated  with  a  nauseous,  ran- 
od  odour.  The  milk  becomes  infected  tram  sores  upon  the  nipples. 
4*  EjKtnneoos  disease  germs  may  find  their  way  into  milk 
ihrongb  cmtact  with  unclean  hands,  or  from  polluted  water  used  for 
dlBtkNi,  or  ior  washing  cans  and  pans. 
Scncfafet  says  that  if  mothers  milk  were  sold  like  cow*s  milk  alter 
*  Qmch  careless  handling,  it  would  produce  as  much  diicaie. 
Criics  have  been  known  to  acquire  diarrhcea  when  fed  milk  from 
*Klem  padsv  and  the  antmals  were  cttred  by  aUowing  them  to  suck 
^  vtry  cows  that  had  been  milked  into  the  pails.  According  to 
S^dgvick.  raiilk  may  contain  a  mitlkm  bacteria  to  the  cubic  cemtmetre 
^^  IS  jowiici  from  cow  to  tiUe. 

CWs  fluDt  is  too  often  tainted  mtth  excrementitiooi  matter  from 
^  ttaUe  or  cow  yard.  The  cows  lie  tipon  fool  betkltn^p  or  be* 
>pttCT  their  oddefs  comtmiaHy  in  barnyard  filtli.  Soxhlet  h^  said 
1^  ■  f^pPK  ilie  qiaafity  of  inBk  ooc  diooU  comdcr '^  not  so  ranch 
vfat  Ae  eem  led  on*  as  latiicr  what  kiod  of  cow  4tmg  the  milk 


Tk  lofcwiMg  data  from  the  report  of  a  cnmmisiion  oi  diiio* 
ipon  the  "  Walker-Gordon  gitsfamrrd  milk  ** 
at  HmHhoro^  X.  J«,  exhibit  an  ideal  system  of  i 
Exk  mmlkmam  befcwe  mikmi^  is  reqntrcd  to  deanse  his  I 
wma  mdi  sca^^  atid  a  nij  hmih ;  be  then  dons  a  dean  wkile 
iBtisHB  tke  fUriliiing  dnmber.  and  takes  a  dean  lowd  aad 


niilking-stool ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  moisten  his  hands  with  the  milk 
m  milking,  and  he  must  wasli  his  hands  each  lime  hefore  milking 
another  cow.  All  cows  must  have  given  a  negative  iiiberculin  test, 
and  ail  are  groomed  twice  a  day  before  milking-  Pine  shavings  are 
used  for  bedding.  The  milk  is  drawn  mto  pails  with  small  opemngs, 
to  exclude  droppings  from  the  animafs  belly.  The  milk  is  strained 
through  sterilised  absorbent  cotton  and  placed  in  a  cooler,  which 
rechiccs  the  lemperaUire  to  40"*  F,  within  twenty  minutes  after  leav- 
mg  the  udder.  It  is  then  bottled  and  stored  in  ice  water  ready  for 
shipment. 

Milk  carelessly  transported  promptly  absorbs  germs  from  the  air 
or  from  unclean  rece()tacles.  and  it  is  an  excellent  culture  medium 
for  rapid  growth  of  such  germs  as  those  of  toberculosis.  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever,  which  may  gain  access  to  it  in  that 
manner.  When  local  epidemics  of  such  diseases  break  out,  there 
should  always  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sources  of  milk 
supply,  anil  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk  itself  should 
be  instituted.  Many  persons  imagine  that  a  chemical  analysis  is 
sufficient,  but  this  is  useless  for  detection  of  disease  germs. 

Severe  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  of  late  years  been  attrib- 
uted t  '^  infected  milk  by  H.  E.  Smith,  at  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  by  L.  H 
Taylor,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  and  by  Littlcjohn,  who  traced  the  origin 
of  sixty-three  cases  to  one  dairy.  Fourteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
occurring  in  East  Barrington.  N.  II,.  in  1896,  were  traced  to  the 
eating  of  ice-cream  contaminated  by  a  milkman  who  had  continued 
milking  while  himself  suflfering  from  the  fever.  No  one  who  is 
nursing  a  case  of  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  or  dijihtheria.  or  who  in  any 
way  handles  the  discharges  or  clothing  of  such  patients,  should  be 
allowed  to  touch  milk  or  milk  receptacles,  much  less  to  milk  a  cow. 

At  Brewster,  N,  Y.,  Miller  reported  twenty-four  cases  of  scarla- 
tina which  occurred  among  those  who  drank  the  milk  supplied  by 
one  dairyman  while  his  daughter  had  scarlet  fever.  The  disease  was 
not  otherwise  prevalent  in  the  town  at  the  time. 

E.  Hart  reported  at  the  Seventh  International  Medical  Congress 
a  series  of  epidtmics  in  England  the  origin  of  wdiich  he  had  traced 
to  milk.  Of  these,  fifty  were  o\  typhoid  fever,  fourteen  of  scarlatina, 
and  seven  of  diphtheria. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  has  not  thus  far  been  proved  to  be  trans- 
mitted direct  from  the  cow*  to  man.  but  cows  inoculated  under  the 
shoulder  with  diphtheritic  microbes  exhibit  the  germs  in  the  milk 
after  developing  local  lesions  of  tlic  udders.  Those  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  the  spread  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  milk  have 
probably  been  due  to  contamination  through  the  handling  of  the 
milk  by  milkers  or  dairymen  having  the  disease  themselves  or  who 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  it.  In  this  country  Goodwin  and 
W.  H,  Stillwin  have  both  reported  such  epidemics  occurring  in 
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Michigan  in  1879.  W,  J.  Howard,  Jr.  stuilicd  an  epidemic  of  100 
cases  in  49  houses  in  Ashtabula.  <  )hi(_>,  in  i8<)4,  which  he  is  confi- 
dent was  referable  to  a  milk  supply  delivered  by  boys  who  had 
severe  angina  at  the  time»  although  the  bacilhis  diphtheria  was  not 
found  in  thcjr  throats,  The  New  York  Health  Board  reported  the 
discovery  of  the  germs  in  cheese  made  by  a  milkman  in  whose  family 
diphtheria  was  present. 

A  mould,  the  Oidttttn  ladis,  or  pnuciliium,  and  tlie  Bacterium  cywio- 
gmum  are  germs  which  produce  a  blue  colour  in  milk  and  sour 
lU  The  mould  also  grows  upon  cream  cheese.  This  colour  appears 
first  upon  the  surface  if  the  milk  be  not  agitateil,  and  it  differs 
ironi  the  uniform  blue  imparted  by  adulteration  with  \vater»  or  by 
poisonous  plants,  drugs,  etc.  Milk  thus  affected  is  irritant,  and  may 
cause  febrile  gastritis,  stomatitis,  or  diarrhcea. 

Milk  is  coloured  lemon  yellow  by  the  Bacterium  synxanthimt 
^Elirenberg),  and  re*l  by  chromogcnic  fungi. 

The  fungi  and  germs  themselves  do  not  impart  the  colours,  but 
de\xIop  various  anilines — anihne  blue,  fuchsin.  etc,^ — from  the  casein 
(Schroter), 

**  Gouty  cream  *'  is  produced  by  germ  action. 

5,  There  are  ten  different  varieties  of  bacteria  which  are  capable 
of  inciting  lactic-acid  fermentation  of  the  milk  sugar  (Leeds),  all  of 
which  cause  the  milk  to  "  sour  "  and  curdle,  and  some,  btit  not  all. 
stnmltaneously  develop  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bacteria  of  milk  rises  with  the  cream  to  the  surface  (Free- 
titan K  Milk  may  be  really  tlecom posing  although  it  has  not  yet 
coagulated. 

The  first  process,  that  of  the  formation  oi  lactic  acid,  is  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  normal  digestion  of  milk,  but  the  second  is  abnormal 
and  mterferes  with  it.  The  sour  milk  curd  may  be  redissolved  by 
neutralisation  with  alkalies. 

Tlte  Bacillus  acidi  loitici  may  sour  the  milk  before  it  is  mgested, 
,  like  many  germs,  their  action  may  not  be  apparent  before  swal- 

iing  the  milk,  but  it  begins  inmiediately  thereafter  in  the  stomach. 

Good,  clean,  unconiaminated  milk  should  keep  fresh  exposed 
in  a  clean  room  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  68*"  F,  for  forty-eight 
hours  without  souring  and  coagulating.  But  if  the  air  is  much 
wanner,  or  if  the  milk  is  tainted  in  any  manner,  it  will  sour  in  a  few 
hoitrs.  Boiled  milk  keeps  fresh  rather  more  than  half  as  long  again 
«s  Cresh  milk. 

6.  The  absorbent  pnwer  of  milk  is  strong,  and  it  may  acquire 
irtrong  odour  from  substances  kef>t  in  Us  vicinity.     It  may  acquire 

id  flavour  at  the  same  time,  or  may  have  the  odour  alone. 

If  left  in  a  refrigerator  with  stale  cheese,  ham.  onions,  decompos- 
ing meat,  etc.,  it  soon  becomes  spoiled  in  this  manner.  Mitk  easily 
absorbs  the  odour  of  tobacco,  camphor,  or  of  turpentine  from  fresh 
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paint,  and,  in  fact,  the  odour  of  almost  any  volatile  substance.  It 
should  never  be  left  exposed  in  the  sick-chamber  or  in  a  bathroom, 
or  near  a  waste  pjpc. 


PROPHYLAXIS   AGAINST   MILK    LXFECTION 

As  prophylaxis  against  milk  infection  certain  precautions  af 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  physicians  to  educate  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  their  importance  as  a  means  of  restricting  the 
spread  of  infectious  and  dietetic  diseases. 

For  transportation  from  the  country  to  the  city,  milk  is  usually 
taken  from  the  farms  m  forly-quart  tin  cans,  which  should  be  filled 
full  and  lightly  covered  to  prevent  churning  and  souring.  Some 
railways  supply  refrigerator  milk  cars,  which  are  hung  upon  specially 
constructed  sprmgs,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  agitation  of  the 
cans.  At  some  dairies  the  milk  is  put,  directly  after  milking,  mto 
glass  bottles  previously  sterilised  by  washing  and  steaming,  which 
are  then  tightly  corked.  If  pails,  pans,  or  cans  are  used»  their  abso- 
lute cleanliness  must  be  insured  by  frequent  careful  washing  and  by 
occasional  scalding  with  hot  water.  This  destroys  germs  or  ferments 
which  would  otherwise  contanvinate  the  fresh  milk  and  soon  sour 
it  The  bottles  are  sealed  and  stamped  **  Certified  Milk  "  before 
being  sent  to  market. 

Many  large  dairies  now  employ  a  veterinarian,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
daily  examine  all  the  cows  and  report  on  their  healths  and  on  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  staliles,  yards,  etc. 

Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  allowing  the  manure-besmirched 
tails  of  ungroomed  cows  to  cootaminale  the  hands  of  milkers,  or  the 
milk  itself,  and  yet  this  is  constantly  happening. 

The  question  of  prophylaxis  is  of  such  universal  interest  that 
the  admirable  rules  formulated  by  \'aughan  are  here  quoted  in  full : 

*"  a.  The  cows  should  be  healthy,  and  the  milk  of  any  animal 
which  seems  indisposed  should  not  be  mixed  with  that  from  the 
healthy  animal 

'*  b.  Cows  must  not  be  fed  upon  swill  or  the  refuse  from  brew- 
eries or  glucose  factories,  or  upon  any  other  fermented  food. 

**  c.  Milch  cows  must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  from  stagnant  pools, 
but  must  have  access  to  fresh  pure  water. 

*'  d.  The  pasture  must  be  freed  from  noxious  weeds,  and  the  bam 
and  yard  must  be  kept  clean. 

**  e.  The  udders  should  be  washed  and  then  wiped  dry  before 
each  milking. 

**  f.  The  milk  must  be  at  once  thoroughly  cooled.  This  is  best 
done  in  the  summer  by  placing  the  milk  can  in  a  tank  of  cold  water 
or  ice  water,  the  water  being  of  the  same  depth  as  the  milk  in  the 
can.     It  would  be  well  if  the  water  in  the  tank  could  be  kept  flow- 
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ing,  and  this  will  be  necessary  unless  ice  water  is  used.  The  tank 
should  be  thoroughly  clean e*l  each  day  to  prevent  bad  odours.  The 
can  should  remain  uncovered  durmg  the  cooling  and  the  milk  should 
be  gently  stirred.  The  temperature  should  be  reduced  to  60"*  F.  or 
loiter  within  an  hour.  The  can  should  reniam  in  cold  water  until 
ready  for  delivery 

'*  g.  Milk  should  be  delivered  during  the  summer  in  refriger- 
ated cans  or  in  bottles  about  which  ice  is  packed  during  trans- 
jiortalion. 

**  h  When  received  by  the  cousunier  it  must  be  kept  in  a  clean 
place  and  at  a  temperature  some  degrees  below  60""  F, 

••  If  all  the  milk  used  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  could  be 
obtained  and  marketed  with  the  care  demanded  by  the  above  rules, 
milk  mfeciion  would  be  practically  unknown  and  the  sterilisation 
of  ihe  infantas  food  would  be  unnecessary." 


USES   OF    MILK 

The  following  are  the  more  important  uses  of  milk : 

1.  As  an  infant  food. 

2.  As  a  food  for  adults. 

3.  As  a  source  of  special  food  products  and  derivatives,  such  as 
koumiss,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 

4.  As  a  diuretic. 

5*  For  its  soothing  effect  on  diseased  mucous  membranes  of  the 
alimentary  canal 

6.  To  loosen  cough  (when  given  hot). 

7.  As  a  prophylactic  against  lead  poisoning. 

8v  As  a  vehicle  for  the  ad  ministration  of  other  foods. 

9,  As  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  medic mes. 

10.  For  rectal  mjection. 

The  first  three  of  these  uses  are  so  important  that  they  will 
receive  separate  detailed  consideration  (see  Diet  in  Infancy,  page 
748,  Adaptation  of  Milk  for  the  Sick%  page  73,  and  Milk  Dertva- 
4ive5,  [lage  93) ;  the  others  may  be  brietly  referred  to  here. 

4,  The  diuretic  action  of  milk  in  some  persons  is  very  pro- 
ced»  while  in  others  it  is  not  noticeable.  It  is  due  to  the  two 
lients,  water  and  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  The  water  acts  by 
locreastng  the  volume  of  bloo<l  and  the  renal  blood  pressure.  The 
bctose  probably  acts  directly  by  stimulating  the  renal  epithelium. 
Lactose  has  been  employed  with  doubtful  success  as  a  diuretic 
I  dropsies  and  some  forms  of  renal  disease.  The  dose  is  twenty  to 
grains. 
The  mineral  salts  and  the  water  of  milk  are  speedily  absorbed 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  in  some  persons  this 
process  is  so  rapid  that  milk  taken  by  the  tumblerful  into  an  empty 
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Stomach  has  a  very  decided  diuretic  effect  within  an  hour.     This 
action  may  be  further  promutc<l  by  drinking  a  cup  of  black  coffee. 

5.  Milk  is  undoubtedly  soothing  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  often  the  only  variety  of  food  which  can  be 
borne  by  an  inflamed  or  irritable  stomach  or  in  some  forms  of  intes- 
tinal disease.     It  is  ecjually  soothing  in  the  rectum. 

6.  A  few  sips  of  hot  milk  or  hot  milk  and  Vichy  will  often  allay 
an  irritable  cough,  and  favour  the  expectoration  of  tenacious  bron- 
chial mucus. 

7.  Milk  is  sometimes  employed  among  type  founders  as  pro- 
phylactic against  lead  poisoning.  It  is  claimed  by  Hirt  that  if  a 
quart  or  two  be  drunk  daily,  poisoning  never  occurs. 

8.  As  a  vehicle  for  administration  of  other  foods  for  invalids,  such 
as  cg^  allniniin,  beef-meal,  meat  juice,  peptonoids,  cocoa,  spirits,  etc, 
milk  is  most  useful 

9.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  many  medicines  and 
insoluble  powders,  such  as  calomel,  disagreeable-tasting  drugs,  like 
potassium  iodide,  salicylates,  opium,  etc.,  milk  is  often  very  service- 
able. Sulphonal  given  in  hot  milk  acts  better  than  if  prescribed 
alone. 

10.  Milk  is  employed  in  nutritive  enemata,  alone  or  with  beef 
juice,  beef  peptonoids,  spirits,  etc.  From  one  to  two  or  more  ounces 
are  given  at  a  time,  after  cleansing  the  rectum.  A  little  laudanum 
may  he  added,  and  a  towel  should  he  held  against  the  perina^um  to 
aid  in  the  retention  of  the  milk.  When  the  circumstances  admit,  it 
is  advisable  to  pass  a  long  catheter  and  inject  the  milk  through  it  as 
far  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  while  the  patient  is  supported  upon  the 
hands  and  knees.  The  higher  up  the  milk  is  injected,  the  more  read- 
ily it  is  absorbed,  and  the  circulation  of  the  rectum  is  such,  that 
whatever  ingredients  of  the  milk  are  taken  up  by  the  venous  capilla- 
ries of  the  lower  portion  pass  to  the  vena  cava,  whereas  the  ingre- 
dients absorbed  by  the  superior  ha^morrhoidal  or  the  sigmoid  vessels 
are  carried  directly  to  the  vena  porta  and  liver,  where  they  are  as- 
similated more  promptly.  The  lymphatic  capillaries  also  assist  in 
the  absorption. 

The  simple  mucous  secretions  of  the  rectum  have  no  proper  <li- 
gcstivc  action  upon  milk  (Oerny),  but  they  may  sometimes  cause 
putrefaction  of  its  albuminous  matter,  with  formation  of  tyrosin, 
indol,  etc.  (Marckwald).  It  therefore  facilitates  absorption  to  have 
the  milk  previously  digested  by  pepsin  or  pancreatin.  Patients  hav- 
ing ulcer  or  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  any  intestinal  obstruction,  or 
irritant  vomiting,  may  be  kept  alive  for  many  weeks  by  the  exc1iisi%-e 
use  of  nutrient  milk  enemata.     (See  Food  Enemata.) 

Attempts  to  get  milk  into  the  circulation  by  rubbing  it  into  the 
skin  and  by  soaking  portions  of  the  body  in  milk  baths  have  proved 
of  no  avail,  for  it  is  not  absorbed  in  that  manner. 
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The  intravenous  injection  of  milk  has  been  occasionally  used  in 
cholera  collapse,  post-partum  hjemorrliage,  etc.,  and  in  some  few 
cases  tl  has  been  found  satisfactory,  but  since  saline  injections  have 
proved  more  efficacious,  those  of  milk  have  been  abandoned.  Milk 
has  also  been  injected  into  ihe  peritoneal  cavity,  but  without  much 
benefit.  It  has  been  given  hypodermically  in  doses  of  four  grammes 
(Menzel).  One  patient  was  kept  alive  sixty-three  days  in  this  man- 
ner (VVhittaker),     The  milk  thus  injected  is  absorbed  within  an  hour. 


MILK    DIGESTION 

Normal  Digestion. — Milk  is  not  ahercd  in  the  mouth,  but  on 
reaching  the  stomach  the  casein  is  precipitated  !>y  a  curdling  fcr- 
mcnl,  called  rennin.  The  curds,  or  coaguloe,  vary  in  size  and  tough- 
ness according  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  dilution,  and 
other  circutiistances. 

The  gastric  hydrochloric  acid  also  ctjagulates  milk  by  neutralis- 
ing the  alkali  which  holds  the  casein  in  solution.  Hence  milk  lic- 
comcs  really  a  solid  food  almost  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach. 
In  coagulating*  the  curds  entangle  the  fat  globules,  but  they  are 
soon  dissolved  by  the  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  {pepsin)  and  con- 
verte<l  into  peptones  or  internie<liate  products  called  albumoses. 
The  fat  globules  are  again  liberated,  their  albuminous  envelopes  are 
dissolved*  and  they  coalesce  to  larger  droplets,  in  which  condition 
they  pass  with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine.  The  usual  period  for 
the  digestion  of  milk  in  the  stomach  by  normal  gastric  juice  occupies 
af>out  three  hours. 

The  salts  anil  water  of  the  milk,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  ihe 
sugar,  are  absorbed  in  great  part  from  the  stomach  wall.  In  proof 
o(  this  is  the  fact  that  the  diuretic  action  of  milk  is  often  obtainable 
within  half  the  time  required  for  the  complete  digestion  of  the  al- 
buminoids. VV  hen  not  absorbed  by  the  stomach  they  pass  into  the 
intestine  and  are  absorbed  through  the  villi. 

Those  curds  which  are  not  fully  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice 
may  enter  the  duodenum,  where  their  digestiou  is  completed  by  the 
jiancreatic  juice.  The  latter  saptmifies  the  fat  which  is  absorbed  hy 
the  lacteals  of  the  villi.  In  the  digestion  experiments  of  C  H,  Woocis 
md  L,  H.  Merrill  (U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No,  85. 
l(|0O)  the  digestibility  of  milk  casein  was  always  increaseil  by  the 
arldition  of  brea<l  to  the  milk. 

Renmn. —  Rennet  is  the  name  given  to  an  infusion  of  the  middle 
ttomach  of  the  calf  in  brine  which  possesses  special  milk-curdling 
ponder  which  is  due  to  a  ferment  called  rennin. 

This  nulk-cnrdling  ferment  is  believed  to  be  developed  by  the 
action  of  acids  from  an  antecedent  material  called  zymogen.  Rennin 
is  not  obtainable  from  the  human  stomach  in  large  quantity,  but  it 
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undoubtedly  exists  in  the  gastric  juice,  for  pure  pepsin  has  scarcely 

any  curdling  action  upon  milk  ;  moreover,  milk  may  curdle  in  either 
neutral  or  alkaline  media  in  which  pepsin  is  mert,  Rennin  is  most 
active  in  an  acid  medium,  but  it  also  works  m  the  alkaline  pancre- 
atic juice.  It  possesses  little  proteolytic  power.  It  is  believed  to 
exist  more  abundantly  in  the  infant  stomach  than  in  that  of  the  adult. 
B  Rennet  may  be  prep>ared  as  a  powder;  it  is  sold  by  grocers  in 
■alcoholic  solution,  and  when  added  to  milk  which  is  gently  warmed,  a 
light  coagulum  is  formed,  causing  the  milk  to  partially  solidify.  The 
coaguluni  contracts  and  squeezes  out  fluid,  which  constitutes  whey. 
The  rennetiscd  milk  when  flavoured  with  vanilla  or  powdered  cinna- 
mon or  nutmeg  makes  an  agreeable  invalid  food  or  dessert,  which  is 
highly  nutritious,  for  it  still  contains  all  the  original  ingredients  of 
milk. 

Abnormal  Digestion, — In  cases  of  indigestion  from  various  causes 
the  curds  may  remam  undissolved  in  the  stomach,  eventually  irritat- 
ing it  and  causing  vomiting,  or  they  may  pass  along  the  intestine 
and  be  voided  unaltered  in  the  stools.  This  occurrence  i^  more  fre- 
quently noticed  in  young  infants  than  in  adults. 

I  Milk  which  disagrees  m  the  stomach  forms  large  and  somewhat 
tough  coagulae  of  casein,  which  are  with  difficulty  dissolved  by  the 
gastric  juice.  Many  substances  may  be  added  to  milk  which  by 
their  mechanical  presence  will  prevent  this  occurrence,  and  hence 
favour  the  action  of  the  gastric  luicc.     Excessive  acidity  of  the  stom- 

■  ach  due  either  to  hypersecretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  the  presence 

■  of  organic  acids,  especially  lactic,  derived  from  the  food  or  fernienta- 
tion  processes,  modifies  the  digestion  of  milk  :  the  lactose  is  altered 
into  lactic  acid  and  the  casein  is  promptly  coagulated,     The  alkaline 

»  salts  of  milk  are  split  up  and  phosphoric  acid  is  liberated,  and  com- 
plicated fermentative  changes  ensue  which  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood.  All  this  causes  more  or  less  gastro-enteric  irritation. 
resulting  in  diarrhcea. 

tWhen  milk  or  cheese  remains  too  long  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine a  further  fermentation  is  excited  accompanied  by  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  reaction,  and  which  results  in  the  final  production  of  butyric 
acid,  and  sometimes  of  other  substances,  such  as  leucin.  tyrosin.  and 
annnonia.  But  while  free  hydrochloric  acid  exists  in  the  contents  oi 
the  stomach*  the  organic  acids — lactic,  butyric  and  acetic — which  are 

>  associated  with  milk  fermentation  are  unlikely  to  develop. 
Cow*s  milk  may  readily  become  acid  from  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  potassium  biphosphate  and  the  two-thirds  phosphate 
of  potassium.  The  former,  if  present  in  excess,  hastens  coagulation 
and  an  acid  reaction.  When  warm  the  milk  may  again  become  alka- 
line (Soxhlet.  Heintz). 

These  facts  explain  the  frequent  necessity  of  using  antacids,  such 
as  lime  water  or  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  infant  milk  food.     Mucous 
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fmentation  of  the  proteids  makes  ihe  milk  slimy,  and  it  becomes 
gy  on  boiling 
ilk,  accordmg  to  Rubner's  experiments,  yields  more  bulky  resi- 
iie  in  the  feces  than  either  eggs  or  meat,  yet  its  nutritive  ingredi- 
nts  are  very  perfectly  absorbed.  From  8  to  lo  per  cent  approxi- 
laiely  of  the  solids  of  milk  is  eliminated  in  the  stools. 
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When  patients  object  to  the  taste  of  milk  alone,  they  can  be  often 
pnduccd  lo  take  large  quantities  by  using  it  in  various  combinations 
or  preparations,  or  by  disguising  Us  taste  Many  patients  when  or- 
dered a  milk  diet  positively  assert  that  they  cannot  endure  the  taste 
of  milk ;  that  it  always  nausea! cs  them,  or  that  it  makes  them  bilious 
and  constipated,  and  excites  headache.  They  say.  perhaps,  that  they 
have  faithfully  tried  to  drmk  it  before,  and  never  could  tolerate  it ;  but 
wrarccly  any  one  person  has  ever  tried  all  the  different  methods  of 
ing  milk,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  once  disagreed 
al  years  before  it  will  again.  The  objection  to  the  taste  can 
ivs  he  overcome  by  a  Ultle  tact  and  perseverance,  and  there  are 
few  persons  who  cannot  assimilate  a  more  or  less  exclusive  milk 
iei  for  a  few  days  or  wrecks  if  the  milk  is  properly  given,  and,  if 
ssary,  artificiatly  digested  for  them.  Their  previous  unhappy 
lence  is  probably  due  to  having  taken  a  large  dose  of  undiluted 
milk  which  promptly  coagulated,  soured,  and  was  rejected,  ex- 
citing all  the  distaste  which  they  have  treasured  against  it. 

When,  as  m  some  febrile  cases  or  m  acute  Bright's  disease,  a  milk 
diet  is  imperative,  such  patients  should  begin  with  but  a  teaspoonful 
or  two  at  a  lime,  repeating  it  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  If  milk 
is  only  taken  slowly  enough  into  the  stomach,  and  mingled  on  the 
may  with  saliva,  hke  other  food — eaten  rather  than  drunk^ — it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  form  the  large  tough  curds  that  it  does  when  poured 
Idown  by  the  tumblerful,  like  a  dose  of  salts.  By  degrees  the  patient 
will  be  convinced  of  his  ability  to  retain  it,  and  then  the  dosage  may 
be  increased,  making  such  further  changes  in  the  preparation  of  it 
occasion  demands. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  for  milk  to  disagree  it  is 
er  to  give  it  alone  to  the  patient,  by  which  means  various  expe- 
licnts  used  to  mcrease  its  digestibility  may  be  better  tested.     Patients 
often  digest  both  milk  and  beef  broth  or  milk  and  whisky  when 
substances  are  given  at  alternating  intervals  of  one  or  two 
liotirs,  whereas  if  taken  in  conjunction  they  give  rise  to  dyspepsia. 

The  methods  of  altering  milk  to  suit  the  taste  or  digestive  re- 
quirement s  arc  so  numerous  that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  group 
them  imder  the  following  headings,  although  the  classifications  arc 
looiculiat  arbiirarv  and  here  and  there  may  overlap: 
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IL  Methods  of  improving  the  DigcsiibiHty  of  Milk 

1.  Skimming. 

2.  Boiling, 

3.  Diluiion  with  water. 

4.  Dilution  with  alkaline  and  aorated  waters. 

5.  Dilution  with  amylaceous  foods, 

6.  Addition  of  alkalies,  acid  and  other  substances. 

I.  Shmmcd  milk  is  the  residue  after  removal  of  the  cream.  It 
contains  water,  90,63  per  cent :  proteid,  3,06  per  cent ;  fat,  0.79  per 
ctnt:  sugar,  4,77  per  cent,  and  a  residue  of  salts.  It  thus  retains 
almost  10  per  cent  of  solids, 

.Skimmed  milk  is  well  digested  by  those  patients  whose  stomachs 
do  not  tolerate  fat  in  any  form,  but  it  will  not  long  support  life»  and 
attfmptsi  which  have  been  made  to  cure  certain  diseases  by  a 
skmimcd-milk  diet  have  signally  failed.  Donkin  advocated  its  use  to 
the  extent  of  six  to  eight  pints  daily. 

It  may  be  employed  temporarily  in  the  milk  cure  for  Bright's 
disease,  dropsies,  and  in  the  treatment  of  neurotic  hysterical  cases. 

Yeo  advises  gouty  subjects  to  drink  ten  minutes  before  each  meal 
3 IwcaWast cupful  (eight  ounces)  of  hot  skimmed  milk  and  water  with 
l^**  addition  of  a  small  saltspoonful  each  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
^^  salt.  This  is  a  good  means  of  prescribing  an  alkali,  but  there 
'*  10  special  advantage  in  the  skimmed  milk. 

2.  Boiling. — Boiled  milk  exliibiis  a  thin  scum  of  albumin  upon  the 

mrface  which  entangles  some  of  the  fat  globules,  and  which  is  quickly 

f^piaced  by  another  after  removal.     This  scum  should  not  be  served 

^^  invalids.     There  is  much  discussion  as  to  whether  infants  should 

«*vtrbe  given  raw  cow's  milk,  or  only  that  which  has  been  previously 

oiled,  and  authorities  are  divided  upon  the  matter.     Certainly  in 

tst  cases  raw  milk,  if  pure,  provokes  no  harm.     Boiling  the  milk 

snrsts  the  development  of  germs  and  fungi  with  which  it  may  have 

become  contaminated,  and  may  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  some 

diseases,  and  it  retards  the  process  of  "  souring  '*  and  coagulation. 

Boiling  expels  about  3  per  cent  of  gases^ — carbon,  nitrogen »  and 

oxygen  (Hoppc) — and  the  loss  of  oxygen  diminishes  the  formation 

of  lactic  acid  and  consequent  souring.     It  alters  the  taste  of  the  milk 

somewhat,  and  makes  it  "  flat/'     The  flatness  is  removed  by  agitating 

ihc  milk  with  air  by  pouring  it  back  and  forth  into  two  cups  held 

1  Kitle  distance  apart ;  or  it  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  any 

ited  water.     As  a  rule,  boiled  milk  is  preferred  hot,  but  some 

:111s  enjoy  it  cold. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  milk  is  in  general  more  digestible  if 

botlcd  than  if  raw,  but  the  results  of  experiment  do  not  wholly 

cocifin]]  this  view.     Crolas  has  demonstrated  that  boiling  has  no 

upon   either  the  lactose  or   casein,   but   it   slightly   in- 
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creases  the  free  soluble  phosphates,  whidi  he  regards  as  an  ad- 
t'antage. 

Radnitz  found  by  experiment  that  young  animals  absorb  94  per 
cent  of  albuminoids  from  fresh  mi!k\  but  only  57  per  cent  from 
boiled  milk,  hence  a  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  must  be  drunk  to 
obtain  the  same  nourishment  which  is  derived  from  raw  milk. 

According  to  Vasilteff,  the  envelopes  of  the  oil  globules  are  al- 
tered by  heat*  and  he  claims  that  50  per  cent  less  fat  is  absorbed. 
Till*  seems  too  high  an  estimate  in  view  of  clinical  observation. 

Occasionally  patients  are  made  bilious  and  constipated  by  the  use 
of  boiled  milk  who  digest  it  btftter  raw,  but  the  converse  is  also  true: 
ft  ift  a  matter  of  idiosyncrasy.  It  has  decided  advantage  in  diar* 
rhtftal  diseases,  probably  through  the  absence  of  germs  and  gases. 
In  fomc  cases  it  may  be  combined  with  thin  chocolate  or  cocoa. 

"  Scalded  milk  '*  is  heated  lo  about  150°  h\,  or  practically  *'  Pas- 
teufised/*  by  pouring  on  boiling  water.  Thus  treated,  milk  remains 
fareth  a  Ittile  longer  than  when  raw. 

^  Dilution  with  Water. — The  dilution  of  milk  is  accomplished  by 
MdAmg  plain  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
lo  two  or  three  of  milk.  If  the  milk  is  exceptionally  rich  in  cream 
and  casein  this  simple  means  will  often  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its 
better  digestion,  for  the  curds  become  both  smaller  and  softer. 

4,  Dilution  untli  Alkaline  or  Aerated  Water. — Lime  water  may  be  ^ 
added  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four  or  more  tablespoonfuls  to  ■ 
each  tumbler  of  milk,  taken  cold.     In  cases  with  much  acidity  of  the  " 
Momach  the  lime  water  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  half 
m  even  two  thirds.     When  so  given,  the  taste  of  the  miliv  is  so  little 
illlered  that  very  few  patients  object  to  it,  and  some  even  find  it 
more  agreeable.     If  diarrhoea  or  nausea  is  present  they  are  controlled 
to  some  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand  constipation  is  increased  by 
the  use  of  lime.     When  the  latter  exists  it  is  better  to  dilute  with 
Vichy  or  carbonic-acid  water.     If  lime  water  is  added  to  neutralise  ; 
Ihe  acidity  of  cow's  milk  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  should  not 
be  raised  above  that  of  Pasteurisation^ — 160''  to  170°  F, — because  the 
albuminoids  are  more  or  less  liecomposed  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solii- 
lion.     It  is  better  to  separately  sterilise  the  lime  water  and  add  it 
afterwards. 

Barley  water  may  be  used  as  a  diluent  for  milk  in  diarrhoea,  but 
oatmeal  water  is  better  for  constipation. 

Aerated  waters,  such  as  carbonic-acid  water,  alkaline  Vichy, 
bottled  plain  soda,  or  Apollinaris,  may  all  be  added  to  milk,  in  any 
desired  proportion.  In  cases  of  fever  four  ounces  of  a  mixture  made 
with  equal  parts  of  the  diluent  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  eight 
ounces  every  two  hours,  up  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  pints  of  milk 
per  diem. 

Most  of  these  waters  arc  best  used  with  cold  milk,  but  for  many 
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persons  hot  milk  and  Vichy  make  a  very  agreeable  combination, 
which  is  often  soothing  to  the  obstinate  cough  of  bronchitis.  The 
gaseous  waters  relieve  the  '*  flatness  "  of  the  niilk,  and  prevent  the 
after-taste  of  it  in  the  mouth,  of  which  many  patients  complain.  The 
Diixtares  with  Vichy  and  lime  water  are  especially  serviceable  where 
extreme  irritabiHty  of  the  stomach  is  present  with  a  tendency  to  the 
immediate  rejection  of  all  fluids. 

5.  Diiuiion  zi*ith  Amylact'ons  Foods, — Any  form  of  starchy  food — 
Hour,  arrowroot,  etc, — serves  as  a  mechanical  diluent  of  milk  by 
mingling  with  it  and  preventing  the  precipitation  of  tough  curds. 
Bread  and  milk,  or  crackers  and  milk,  serve  the  same  purpose,  and, 
being  semisolid,  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  must  be  eaten 
slouly  and  mixed  with  saliva. 

When  infants  vomit  their  milk  it  may  be  temporarily  attenuated 
with  either  barley  water  or  oatmeal  whaler  added  instead  of  plain 
water,  and  in  the  same  proportion — i.  e.,  one  third  or  one  half.  The 
mtich-exlolled  starchy  **  infant  foods  "  are  less  useful  as  foods  than 
they  are  as  diluents  of  milk,  and  if  used  temporarily  with  the  latter 
object  solely  in  view,  they  are  less  liable  to  produce  rickets,  scurvy, 
gaiitric  catarrh,  and  other  maladies.  Whenever  amylaceous  sub- 
sUnces  are  selected  to  dilute  milk  (or  infants  they  should  first  be  as 

possible  converted  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  for  gummy  dex- 

tlilt,  saccharine,  or  even  gelatinous  materials  are  all  better  than  crude 
starchy  foods. 

For  adults  a  tablespoonful  of  Mellin's  or  Nestle's  food  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  hot  water  and  added  to  a  glass  of  milk  is  both  pala- 
table and  nutritious  in  cases  of  phthisis  or  scrofula. 

6.  Addition  of  Alkalies,  Acid  and  Other  Substances. — The  addition 
of  alkalies  to  milk  renders  it  much  more  digestible  for  some  persons. 
In  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  presence  of  abnormal  fer- 
mentation alkalies  are  beneficial  as  neutralising  agents.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  in  which  the  gastric  juice  is  very  feeble  or  absent, 
ani6cially  digested  milk  may  prove  more  serviceable. 

The  admixture  of  alkalies  by  reducing  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
jaicc  makes  the  casein  coagulate  more  slowly,  and  in  flocculi  rather 
than  in  large  coagulse. 

Salt  may  be  added — a  saltspoonful  to  the  tumbler  of  milk.  This 
troproves  its  digestibility  for  most  persons,  and  renders  it  less  likely 
to  cause  hiliousne<is.  Sodium  bicarbonate,  ten  grains,  or  a  salt- 
spoonltil  to  the  tumbler  of  milk,  prevents  malfermentation  in  the 
siofiMich.  If  h>T>eracidity  of  the  stomach  exists,  sodium  bicarbonate 
inay  prove  better  than  lime  water,  which  is  but  slightly  antacid,  for  it 
contains  but  a  half  grain  of  lime  to  the  ounce.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  the  gastric  juice  is  too  feeble  to  digest  milk  easily,  it  is  sometimes 
A  disadvantage  to  attenuate  it  still  further  with  quantities  of  lime 
water,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be  substituted  to  check  the 
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acid  fermentation  of  ihe  milk  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  fails  to  control.  An  excellent  combination  for  an  irri* 
table  stomach  is  made  by  adding  five  or  ten  grains  of  this  salt  and 
two  grains  of  cerium  oxalate  to  each  glass  of  milk.  The  cerium  oxa* 
late  has  a  sedative  and  tonic  action  upon  the  mucous  membranes  and 
tends  to  allay  nausea  and  irritation  in  the  stomach. 

Other  substances  sometimes  added  for  gastric  ulcer,  etc.,  arc 
sodium  phosphate,  saccharated  lime,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  of 
magnesia  to  the  pint.  A  few  drops  of  liquor  potassse  to  the  pint  of 
milk  are  recommended  by  Bulkley  for  infants  having  eczema. 

Starr  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  saccharated  lime  for 
diluting  milk  for  infants : 

Slaked  lime,  one  ounce;  refined  powdered  sugar,  two  ounces; 
mix,  triturate,  add  distilled  water,  one  pint.  Shake  occasionally  for 
some  hours  in  a  bottle,  let  stand*  and  siphon  out  the  fluid, 

Roberts  reconmiends  a  powder  containing  lO  grains  each  of  so* 
dium  bicarbonate  and  common  salt,  and  5  grains  of  light  magnesia, 
to  be  added  to  a  tumblerful  of  one  third  hot  water  and  two  tliirds 
hot  milk. 

Edes  strongly  recommends  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
milk.  Twenty  minims  of  the  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopceia  are 
stirred  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  pint  of  milk  which  is  gently 
warmed.  A  fine  flocculent  coagulum  of  casein  floats  in  the  whey, 
and  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  is  improved,  while  a  flat  or  disagree- 
able taste  is  avoided. 

Gelatin. — Gelatin  may  be  employed  in  small  quantity  as  an  al- 
ien uant  of  milk.     Starr  gives  the  following  receipt  for  its  use : 

Soak  a  piece  of  white  gelatin  an  inch  square  in  half  a  cupful 
of  cold  water  for  three  hours.  Put  the  cup  in  a  saucepan  of 
water  and  bi>il  until  the  gelatin  dissolves.  When  cold  it  forms 
a  jelly.  F*or  infants  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be  put  into 
each  nursing  bottle  of  milk. 


3.  Koumiss,  kefir, 


III.  Methods  of  Predigcstian 

I.  Peptonised  milk.    2.  Pancreatinised  milk. 
matzoon,  etc. 

I.  Peptonised  Milk*— The  object  of  peptonising  milk  is  to  com- 
plete a  portion  of  the  digestive  process  outside  of  the  body,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  alimentary  canal  of  this  work.  A  great  variety 
of  preparations  of  pepsin,  peptonising  powders,  etc.,  are  oflfcred  in 
market. 

In  general  they  are  pure,  but  they  vary  somewhat  in  rapidity  and 
strength  of  action.  The  powder  may  be  added  some  time  before 
the  milk  is  swallowed,  and  in  this  event  it  can  only  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.    If  added  to  the  milk  at  the  time 
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of  swallowing,  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  supplies  the 
proper  reaction. 

The  process  of  artificial  peptonistng  consists  in  adding  one  of 
the  numerous  preparations  of  pepsin  obtained  at  the  pharmacist's  to 
fresh  acidulated  milk,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a  bottle  immersed 
in  warm  water  at  approximately  the  body  temperature,  A  fermen* 
tation  results  in  which  the  casein  is  more  or  less  completely  con- 
verted into  albumoses. 

If  the  process  be  too  long  continued,  further  fermentation  results, 
and  the  milk  becomes  very  bitter  It  is  therefore  checked  after  a 
few  minutes,  either  by  boiling  the  milk,  which  has  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  pepsin,  or  by  keeping  it  upon  ice  until  ready  for  use, 
which  inhibits  the  action  of  the  ferment. 

Either  peptonised  or  pancreatinised  milk  may  be  prepared  in 
quantity  for  use  by  infants  or  invalids  during  the  day,  and  if  there 
is  an  ice  chest  to  keep  it  in,  it  is  better  to  do  so.  for  then  it  is  more 
uniform  in  composition.  If  ice  is  not  at  hand,  the  preparation 
should  be  freshly  made  for  use  each  time,  otherwise  it  will  become 
hitter  and  spoil. 

2,  Pancreatinised  Milk. — Of  recent  years  the  use  of  pepsin  for 
predigestion  of  milk  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  pan- 
crcatin,  which  acts  best  in  an  alkaline  mediuuL  This  ferment,  like 
pepsin,  may  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely  in  powdered  form. 
Milk  thus  prepared  is  slightly  yellow  and  less  opaque  than  raw  milk. 
The  process  may  be  conducted  as  follows : 

Add  a  pint  of  fresh  milk  to  a  gill  of  cold  water  in  a  clean  ves- 
sel. Put  in  a  tubeful  of  Fairchild's  "  peptonising  powder  "  {pancre- 
atic extract  5  grains,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  15  grains),  or,  instead 
of  the  pancreatic  extract^  substitute  i  to  2  drachms  of  "  pancreatic 
solution  "  made  by  Parke.  Davis  &  Co..  stir  well,  and  place  in  warm 
(not  boiling)  water  for  half  an  hour  or  until  a  slight  bitter  taste  is 
present* 

This  taste  means  that  fermentation  has  proceeded  far  enough. 
To  allow  it  to  continue  will  make  the  milk  unpalatable,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disguise  the  bitterness.  Boiling  for  two  or 
three  minutes  stops  all  further  fermentation,  and  the  milk  should 
then  be  placed  on  ice  until  ready  for  use.  Such  milk  will  keep  well 
for  several  hours. 

When  used,  serve  alone  cold,  or  add  carbonic-acid  water  to  dis- 
guise the  taste.  For  aduhs  a  little  coffee  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Pancreatinised  Miik  CrwW.— To  a  pint  of  cold  fresh  milk  add  a 
pint  of  thick  milk  gruel,  boiling  hot.  The  gruel  may  be  made  of 
sago,  pearl  barley,  arrowroot,  oatmeal,  wheat  flour,  or  other  farina- 
ceous food,  according  to  taste.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture 
should  be  about  125^  F.     Add  a  tubeful  of  peptonising  powder  (15 
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k;i.itiiN>.  .t!ul  place  on  th«r  side  oi  the  stove  for  two  or  three  hours. 
.iv^.uIihjl;  jcivat  Ileal.  Then  boil  to  stop  the  fermentation.  Strain, 
nut  kvv'p  on  icv  ready  tor  use.  The  gruel  disguises  admirably  the 
i.isiv  oi  'ho  iiidk. 

\\  itvit  ;*aMv:'eat!ni>ation  :s  long  continued  the  casein  is  completely 
.lij^e^Uii.  '>m  'iu-  -iMik  'becomes  too  bitter  for  use. 

;^:.»i:'i.  1  .^^snitn  >  J  vegetable  ferment  which  is  said  to  make 
M.lk  !u;«Ti^  .li^^vi-oiv.  LT  :nvaiid<  by  converting  casein  into  a  sol- 
i;>\    ii'u'.'.!*  '••'■a:       ''>i5«'  <ib>tance.  which  was  lately  introduced  by 

'iv'%1.1.     ^    '.:v.     ^'Vt'?    .:>   .1   'ood. 

;    I^OOBUM^      v  h:!!!;>>   speiled  also  koumys  and  kumyss)  is  milk 

.  .»v.i:  •      -^jaix*.    ^v    -:i!!iiitaneous  lactic  acid  and  alcoholic  fer- 

,,,  .  ..  .  .■        '.    \.i>     i»v:?!!ai!\  made  by  the  natives  in  the  steppes  of 

*,  V     v.^v.  ••    <■  >^5-i   -r^,   uiier  ca>tem  countries  as  a  refreshing  and 

^  ^  •.  I    \  ^  ••.*  -^   x^^'asce      Ox  late  years  the  idea  has  been  ad- 

.    ^.         •.^.        •.i>  -^  :r<.    '•cMe'ic^al  or  curative  influence  in  chronic 

^.    -^v.  -. ».       >    i:i»'^>.  -Trtiiiic  bp.^nchitis,  chronic  gastro-intestinal 

.      .   V      x.:>i*";:   diseases,  and  as  a  result  the  manufacture 

v>     .V-    VIM     \Lt'!>:ve^  !r!Crv.Kluced  into  the  United  States, 

.\t  ••■.iw^   I  :.u»  V'  obtained  daily,  freshly  prepared. 

X  -..M.^     ':  •>  prv^bable  that  a  large  share  of  the 

^  X    fjiMc    '  koimiiss  cure"  is  attributable,  like 

.  >^  v    .ivi'.rabic  climate  in  which  the  patients  live. 

.  ^         .  5^    -^    ••.'n'.>>  or  May,  June,  and  July,  where  the  air 


,>;.v,  irui  :lK^se  having  active  fever,  may  not  be 

V        •    V       nrc  koumiss  may  be  given  them  at  home. 

^  .  ..  x;.  >  •ce  as  an  easily  digested  food  for  many  cases 

..   V      "iafoi!  and  severe  vomiting.     In  the  latter  it 

.,    uv«:   uiK'ii  no  other  nutriment  is  retained.     Its 

v      ;.'Oi!N  both  for  infants  and  adults,  and  there  are 

.,.'   ■   i.;;?ees  better  than  pancreatinised  milk  or  milk 

,,i     ,    '\,*umiss. — The  manufacture  of  koumiss  may 

...  vvi.i!  different  processes.     In  southeastern  Rus- 

.  ..  ..I  1  xt!!Mra.  the  milk  of  a  certain  breed  of  mares  is 

,. ..O'haiN   rich  in  milk  sugar  but  poor  in  fat  and 

,,>  are  ted  upon  grasses  which  contain  this  sugar- 

,..  :i  iNi'fidance  (KarrickV 
,x  ,«>iir|>ared  with  cow's,  contains  much  more  sugar 
,  vv  .\iNein  and  fat  (less  than  3  per  cent)  (Bid). 
.  ^  i^in  coloured  animals,  imbroken.  and  are  guarded 
.V .  loi  being  allowed  dry  food,  such  as  oats  and  hay. 
.  uoiMiiainN  ciMitaining  salt  beds,  they  have  access  to 
\i  vviiivJi  ihe\  can  iKithe  frequently.  They  have  large 
4u.;mi  JMilk  secretion,  which  is  milked  from  four  to 
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eight  times  daily.  The  best  koumiss  is  made  in  the  early  summer  by 
pouring  fresh  milk  into  smoked  leather  bottles  or  sabas,  to  which 
is  added  a  little  sour  cow's  milk  or  old  dry  koumiss  ferment.  The 
skins  are  kept  at  a  temperature  about  equal  to  the  body  heat  and 
are  frequently  shaken  for  thorough  mixing,  and  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  proceed  for  three  or  four  days. 

In  the  United  Stales  koumiss  is  manufactured  from  cow*s  milk 
by  the  addition  of  some  artilicial  ferment.  Such  home-made  koomiss 
may  be  prepared  as  follows : 

Take  2  teaspoonfuls  of  wheat-flour  dough,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
millet  flour,  i  tablespoonful  of  honey,  1  tablespoon ful  of  beer  yeast. 
Mix  into  a  thin  paste  with  milk.  Place  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment. 
When  fermented,  put  into  a  linen  bag  and  hang  in  a  covered  jar  with 
sixteen  pounds  of  fresh  milk.  Let  stand  for  twenty- four  hours,  or 
until  the  milk  becomes  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  86^  to  90°  F.  Skim, 
decant,  agitate  for  an  hour,  bottle  and  cork  tightly,  protecting  the 
corks  with  wire  fastenings.  Keep  in  a  refrigerator.  Absolute  clean- 
liness must  be  insisted  upon  thruughoot  all  the  various  manipula- 
tions; otherwise  different  forms  of  fermentation  will  result  (Stange)* 

Properties. — Koumiss  when  shaken  froths  readily.  It  has,  when 
fesh,  a  slightly  sour  odour,  agreeable  bitter  taste,  and  acid  reaction, 
specific  gravity  is  1.018  to  i.02g.  During  fermentation  alcohol 
I'eloped  from  the  milk  sugar,  which  forms  lactic  acid  and  glu- 
cose, the  latter  making  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  alcohol  may 
reach  2,5  per  cent,  but  koumiss  made  from  cow's  milk  may  not  con- 
lain  above  i  per  cent.  Koumiss  becomes  stronger  in  both  taste  and 
smell  after  keeping  for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  highly  sensitive  to  tem- 
perature changes,  and  easily  putrefies. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  koumiss  prepared  which  differ  in  de- 
gree of  fermentation  and  in  their  exhilarating  and  intoxicating 
properties.  The  lighter  form  contains  less  alcohol  than  the  heavier, 
in  which  fermentation  has  proceeded  further. 

The  following  analysis  by  Stange  illustrates  the  changes  in  com- 
position which  koumiss  undergoes  by  prolonged  fermentation : 


TabU  0/  ike  Percentage  Composition  of  the  Several  Strengths  of  Koumiss 

(Stange) 


Gailxnilc  acid 
AlEohol.   ... 

Lactic  acid.. 
Milk  sugar.. . 
Albumin. ... 

Fat 

SdU 


KOt7Mt9»—  DtmATION 

or  pmRMnfTATioM. 

6  houn 

iR  houn. 

30  houn« 

4  days. 

3.8 

6.0 

70 

11. 0 

18,5 

19  5 

5.6 

16.3 

30.0 
6.4 

30. a 
6.4 

22.5 

32.6 

20.0 

t6.o 

fd.9 

4-5 

20,0 
4.0 

19.0 
4.0 

ig.o 
4.0 
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The  casein,  after  bemg  first  precipitated,  is  converted  into  pep- 
tunes  and  an  acid  albamtii.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  com* 
ptKHition  oi  koumiss  is  always  changing  unless  the  fermentation  be 
constantly  held  in  check  by  extreme  cold.  Koumiss  grows  more 
^nd  more  acid  and  keeps  but  a  short  time  when  exposed  to  the 


air.     If  spoileU* 
The  tabfat^  kjcep  i 


^  may   prodtice  severe   symptoms  of   ptomaine 


L  laMrt  form  under  the  name  of  koumysgcn, 

coiitaraing  30  per  cent  of  soluble  casein. 

Nf  in  air-tight  bottles,  and  when  dissolved 

ttt  Mmi^er  (ocm  a  c«>atiiig  efcrrcscing  food,  possessing  similar  proper- 

h^boillittSiS,.aQfiitiscli»pcr.    It  is  doubtful  however,  whether 

be  mmit  to  reproduce  all  the  peculiarities  and 

_      ot  tnA  toMMiiT"    which  is  so  variable  and  delicate  a 

Cittti — ^The  **  koumiss  cure  "  consists  in  taking  a  large 

4tlMMU>  w4  llonWiliFi     in  rnmi   cases  15  to  20  tumblerfuls  a  day — in 

conibifiofioa  milk  wonriduD^  albuminous  food.     If  perfectly  fresh  it 

*k  ^ariii.  but  if  h  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time  it  is  better 

i^*  jinttv  A  ogiiL     KoHBiiss  which  is  either  too  fresh  or  which  has  not 

K'^n  k^i^  cteM  ai^  dnse  flatulency,  colic,  and  diarrhcea.  but  old 

>  btt^lteOHpiWte  effect  upon  the  bowels,  and,  like  milk,  gives 

,  ..    .    .  jMtjpOlJTrti     Koumiss  resembles  whey  in  being  strongly  dio- 

Kite  ttti  iliiiribi^rrli-"  nnd  thus  relieves  the  mucous  membranes  of 

Ctpi^«<to*i^      It  ai$*>  alleviates  thirst,  strengthens  the  action  of  the 

h^sift,  aahI  ii«|>roves  the  vascular  tone,  general  nutrition,  and  com- 

Th<  stdids  of  the  urine  are  increased  during  its  use.     The 

.  ..     s   sv%4tmiss  is  said  to  be  contraindicated  in  renal  and  vascular 

^i^.^>J^xvx  |^>ut,  plethora,  and  chronic  constipation. 

At  lir^a  but  two  or  three  tumblerfuls  of  koumiss  are  allowed  daily 
^Mltf  the  silomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it ;  then  patients  are  made 
K%  Jkiitk  a  glass  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day  and  soinctiiDes 
M  ^fcttt  **  once  every  half  hour.  Some  patients  can  digest  Terr 
bjlli  Ottiintttir'  of  koumiss,  and  as  much  as  10  litres  have  been  tikco 
m  t^iw^nly-four  hours,  but  less  is  used  now  than  formerly:  patiaiis 
dv>  IHH  often  exceed  6  or  8  litres  a  day,  and  for  the  avefa^  from  1 
t%%  4  is  quite  enough.  Tender  beef  and  abundant  butter,  cream,  and 
uHxlerstc  supply  of  bread  compose  the  basis  of  the  other  foods 
tluwed      Sweets*  salaid.i,  and  other  beverages  than  kottmiss  are  for- 

The  treatii^^*^*  shtnilil  be  commenced  slowly  in  order  lo  acenstoni 

^^^  ^^^^Htiv^  Mvstciii  to  the  fermented  drink,  which  otbenrise  nay 

The  bitter  accident  may  be  counteracted  by  liiiie 

:t^t^!e  tvmedv,  such  as  bismuth. 

'  *  The  K  *  ^'^**"  milk  in  the  United  States  does  not 

.  ^  u  ^   ,  .>^^U4i  properties  and  extraotdiiiiry  -wikiie 
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value  which  is  attributed  to  it  when  made  from  mare*s  milk  in  Rus- 
sia, on  which  patients  are  said  to  g^m  rapidly  in  weight.  In  various 
Russian  cities  there  are  special  instittilioiis  designed  for  carrying  out 
the  koumiss  cure,  and  which  are  supplied  with  the  genuine  article 
from  the  steppes. 

Special  koumiss  cures  arc  not  in  vogue  in  this  country,  but  in 
southeastern  Russia  there  are  several  establishments,  notably  in  tlie 
districts  of  Urcnbcrg  and  Samara,  where  patients  go  for  treatment 
during  several  months  in  summer,  and  derive  great  improvement. 
Like  other  popular  "  cure  "  resorts  in  Europe,  these  establishments 
furnish  the  patient  with  suitable  light  and  varied  amusement  during 
the  progress  of  his  treatment,  which  is  highly  beneficial,  by  diverting 
the  mind  and  relieving  an  otherwise  monotonous  regime.  While  un- 
dergoing the  koumiss  cure,  patients  are  made  to  live  outdoors  as 
much  as  possible,  and  tent  life  with  free  exercise  is  no  doubt  a  very 
important  adjunct  to  the  treatment  when  it  can  be  obtained.  The 
climate  is  both  hot  and  dry.  and  the  elevation  is  high. 

The  koumiss  cure  is  particularly  available  for  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  respiratory  and  alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  It  is  also  especially  recommended  for  general 
debility  resulting  from  pronounced  anemia,  and  for  various  diatheses. 
such  as  scrofula,  rhachitis.  etc.  The  large  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  which  is  produced  by  koumiss  fermentation,  together  with  the 
alcohol  present,  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
favourably  affects  digestion,  and  lessens  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
Among  other  eflfects  produced  by  the  use  of  koumiss  may  be  men- 
tioned occasional  drowsiness  and  lassitude.  This  food  is  also  said 
to  possess  some  aplirodisiac  influence. 

Kefir. — Kefir  is  another  form  of  fermented  milk  w^hich  resembles 
koumiss,  and  has  long  been  used  in  the  Caucasus. 

Kefir  contains  three  varieties  of  ferments  which  produce  com- 
plex fermentation  processes  resulting  in  the  formation  of  alcohol, 
lactic  acid,  modified  albumins,  and  peptones.  The  casein  of  milk  is 
in  great  part  digested  by  them,  and  the  portion  which  remains  is 
precipitated  in  fiocculi  instead  of  heavy  curds.  The  milk  sugar  is 
almost  completely  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic-acid  gas, 
which  bubbles  to  the  surface.  Kefir  has  a  sour  taste,  due  to  the 
organic  acids  which  it  contains. 

Zoolak, — Zoolak,  formerly  called  Matzoon.  is  a  form  of  milk  in 
wliich  lactic-acid  fermentation  has  been  produced  by  a  ferment  much 
used  in  Syria,  It  has  the  same  general  properties  and  effects  with 
koumiss,  and  is  an  excellent  invalid  food. 

Lactone  h  an  un fermented  milk  preparation  freed  from  fat.  steril- 
ised and  rendered  effervescing  by  means  of  carbonic*acid  gas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  late  C  harles  Rice,  chemist  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  lOO 
parts  by  weight  contain : 
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Fat o.  lo 

Casein  and  albumin 5-37 

Milk  sugar 5.80 

Sails. 1.20 

Water 87.53 

100.00 

I\'.  Methods  of  Sterilisation  and  Preservation 

1.  Sterilisation.  2.  Pasteurisation.  3.  **  Humanised  milk."  4. 
Modified  milk.     Milk  laboratories. 

I.  Sterilised  Milk. — The  sterilisation  of  milk  is  accomplished  by 
beating  it  up  to  the  boiling  point,  212°  F.  In  a  vacuum  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  lower. 

The  construction  of  steam  sterilisers  for  milk,  beef  tea,  or  other 
i<:»c»df  is  based  upon  a  very  simple  plan.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
tht:  sieam  which  rises  from  water  heated  in  a  tin  or  copper  can  con- 
acns-es  in  drops  on  the  lid,  and  this  condensed  vapour  drips  back 
aJ.injEr  the  sides  of  the  can.  If  the  lid  is  raised  a  little  and  is  made 
s:iiiifwhat  larger  than  the  can,  the  condensed  steam  will  drip  down 
:»r  zht  '_«utside  of  the  can  instead  of  the  inside.  If  a  second  larger 
'jar  \t  ijirened  like  a  hood  or  jacket  over  the  first,  the  steam  con- 
u*mi^-2  l"tr»een  the  two  cans  drips  back  and  may  be  made  to  rejoin 
til*  y^icitrr  from  which  it  started.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  perpetual 
TO'.nr.ffi  :f  kept  up  so  long  as  a  flame  is  applied  beneath  the  water  to 
\"aii':iirr2«r  :t-  Bottles  containing  the  food  to  be  sterilised  are  sus- 
i#^ia*-c  ^  racks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  chamber  in  the  at- 
m.^HiiZt^*:  of  §team,  and  their  contents  soon  acquire  the  temperature 
u'  ii'j-.br-z:  water.  212'  F. 

.Sitn.»*-r.  removes  the  grosser  impurities  of  milk  by  placing  it  on  a 
tiii-i  '-^j^ ^  of  sterilised  absorbent  cotton  in  a  clean  glass  ftmnel.  \ 
'.jiar-  x  rr.ili:  will  pass  through  in  ten  or  fiteen  minates. 

A. yjrzz.  ^Tes^^es  milk  for  six  months  by  wanning  it  in  a  tin  re- 
-r:r^•:l^  -h-t  <^jrly  opening  of  which  is  through  a  lead  tube.  The 
mill  i\  '*fr/^*f:^^  §:erile  by  the  heat,  and  all  air  is  driven  out  through 
\w   wvj^.    wTJi-ir,  is  then  compressed  and  soldered. 

"ii*:  -ii.-.*:  of  Sterilised  milk  is  peculiar  and  resembles  that  of 

^.iitr:  \':Z€.      I:  :>ut  in  bottles  which  have  been  sterilised  by  boiling 

.  ai*^  -.^  \^.*:kZT..  V/  ^topping  them  with  pleiigeis  of  absorbent  cotton 

.    :i':i  ---i'l  f:  '•-•r'rr.  baked,  the  milk  will  keep  fresh  tor  a  number  of  days 

•I my  ^--i.Ti-r.  t^,  *>e  carried  upon  a  vo>-age  to  England  or  across  the 

.< !!«  :-^  ^.-:  '-yj  r'.ean  hands  fresh  from  the  cow  into  bottles  which 

'Uf' "    J-:-"   ■--.^^.'.i'^A  by  boiling  water  is  germ-iree.  and  need  not  be 

i?'::!*^    "i^'^i    '\'i\  the  mi!k  usually  ser\-ed  in  cities  from  large  cans 

.  :  r:r   '.1   *  V-^.  '"jd'-vked  about  the  streets  has  passed  through  sev- 

--ti   '•:' '-j.ii'  *r  ir  :  h/een  exposed  to  the  air.    (See  Milk  Adultera- 
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tion  and  Impurities,  p.  61.)  It  is  better  always  10  keep  milk  germ- 
free,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in  summer  if  it  is  to  be 
fed  to  infants.  In  1899  sterilising^  apparatus  was  introduced  at  the 
Children*s  Hospital,  Randall's  Island.  New  York  city,  with  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  reducing  the  annual  infant  death  rale  from  44.36  to 
19.86,  It  is  often  advisable  to  sterilise  milk  for  feeding  to  typhoid- 
fever  patients  and  others  in  whom  asepsis  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
of  paramount  importance.  If  milk  be  too  long  sterilised  it  becomes 
of  a  brownish  hue.  owing  to  the  conversion  of  its  lactose  into 
caramel. 

It  is  suggested  by  Barlow  that  prolonged  sterilisation  of  milk 
may  lessen  its  antiscorbutic  powers  for  young  infants,  but  scurvy  in 
infants  is  due  also  to  other  causes,  such  as  feeding  with  artificial 
foods,  and  prolonged  exclusive  plain  milk  diet  for  adults  reduces 
them  to  a  condition  resembling  scurvy.  (See  Typhoid  Fever,  Milk 
Diet.) 

According  to  Leeds,  the  following  alterations  are  produced  in 
milk  by  sterilisation  at  212°  F. : 

1.  The  amylolytic  ferment  is  destroyed. 

2.  The  casein  coagulates  less  readily  by  rennin. 

3.  The  digestibility  of  casein  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices 
is  somewhat  retarded. 

4.  The  fat  is  less  promptly  absorbed  than  normally  from  the  in- 
testine. 

5.  If  the  heating  is  continued  for  some  time,  the  milk  sugar  is  de- 
stroyed. 

The  mineral  salts  of  milk  are  also  dissociated  in  some  degree 
from  their  organic  compounds. 

In  churning  sterilised  milk,  butter  forms  more  slowly  than 
from  raw  milk,  a  periorl  two  or  three  times  longer  being  required, 
Hirsch  attributes  this  to  toughening  of  the  albuminoid  envelopes 
(of  lactalbuniin)  of  the  fat  globules,  which  is  produced  by  the 
heal. 

For  these  several  reasons  an  infant  to  be  fully  nourished  on  ster- 
ilised  milk  requires  more  of  it  than  of  raw  milk. 

Practically,  in  normal  stomachs  of  either  infants  or  adults  these 
changes  arc  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  digestibility  of  the  milk,  but  dyspeptic  and  catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  stomach,  especially  in  infants,  make  it  highly  sensitive  to  ver>^ 
slight  modifications  in  the  composition  and  reaction  of  milk.  In 
quite  recent  years  it  has  been  proved  that  the  method  of  Pasteurisa- 
tion is  preferable  to  sterilisation*  and  it  is  now  much  more  in  vogue 
except  where  milk  has  to  be  prepared  to  keep  for  several  days. 
(See  2,  Pasteurised  Milk,  p.  86.) 

The  directions  for  predigestion  combined  with  sterilisation  of 
milk  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  are  thus  given  by  Hirst : 
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but  it  does  not  keep  so  long  and  spoils  in  one  or  two  days.     It  has 
the  advantage  of  lasting  more  like  fresh  milk. 

Cicansing  Milk  Softies. — Both  sterilised  and  Pasteurised  milk 
should  be  warmed  by  placing  the  milk  bottles  in  warm  water  without 
opening  them.  If  the  bottles  are  to  be  used  again  they  should  be 
rinsed  and  left  standing  full  of  water  to  which  one  or  two  teaspoon* 
fuls  of  borax  or  soda  have  been  added.  Before  filling  with  milk 
they  should  be  washed  with  a  fresh  swab  and  hot  soapsuds,  rinsed 
again  with  boiled  water,  and  kept  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  steam  sterilising  apparatus 
under  pressure.  Rubber  nipples  for  infants*  bottles  must  be  kept  in 
borax  water  and  rinsed  several  times  daily.  Rubber  tubing  should 
be  discarded. 

The  heat  of  Pasteurisation  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  bacteria 
likely  to  be  present  without  so  much  alteration  of  the  properties  of 
the  milk  as  occurs  in  sterihsation. 

Different  experimenters  have  shown  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  in 
milk  is  destroyed  by  a  ten-minutes*  exposure  at  167^  ¥.,  whereas  the 
germs  of  cholera,  pnetmionia,  and  typhoid  fever  may  be  quickly  de- 
stroyed in  milk  at  140''  F.  (Van  Geuns). 

Freeman  has  shown  by  experiments  that — 

"  1.  Pasteurisation  of  milk  at  75°  C.  (i67"'  F.)  affords  a  safeguard 
against  the  deleterious  effects  of  any  bacteria  which  it  may  contain, 
without  interfering  with  its  nutritive  qualities. 

•*  Pasteurisation  at  about  75""  C  (167°  F.)  destroys  efficiently  the 
germs  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis  as  well 
as  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and 
the  Bacillus  colt  commutiis.'' 

The  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  is  also  prevented  from  acting  after  ex- 
^0Osure  to  a  temperature  of  160''  F. 

^  It  is  found  that  by  immersing  bottles  of  milk  in  water  which  has 
just  been  removed,  while  boiling,  from  the  fire,  a  fairly  uniform 
temperature  of  167''  F.  is  obtained.  Naturally,  the  relation  between 
the  volume  of  water  used  and  the  quantity  of  milk  must  be  properly 
balanced,  and  various  forms  of  gradtiated  receptacles  are  sold  which 
make  the  process  very  easy  and  simple. 

A  graduated  covered  pail,  into  which  the  boiling  water  is  poured, 
is  fitted  with  a  rack  to  submerge  enough  bottles  of  milk  for  the  day  s 
use.  an<l  this  is  all  that  is  necessary;  After  half  an  hour's  exposure 
to  the  heat  the  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  sterilised  or  pancrcatinised 
milk,  is  set  in  a  refrigerator  until  ready  for  use. 

Under  some  conditions  both  sterilised  and  Pasteurised  milk  form 
smaller  curds  than  raw  milk,  although  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
coagiil^  formed  by  gastric  juice  (Freeman). 

The  poor  in  Xew  York  city  are  now  supplied  with  cheap  Pasteur- 
ised milk  through  the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  who  in 
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1893  opened  the  first  milk  depot  for  dispensing  pure  milk  and  Pas- 
teurised milk,  at  a  cost  of  but  one  and  a  half  cent  for  an  eight-ounce 
bottle.  A  sterilised  nipple  is  also  furnisiied  with  each  bottle.  The 
bottles  have  sloping  necks,  to  facilitate  cleansing,  and  spheroidal  bot- 
toms to  prevent  them  from  being  left  standing  about  uncorked.  In 
an  account  of  this  system  by  Dr.  Freeman  he  states  that : 

"  In  ad<lition  to  Pasteurised  ordinary  milk  and  Pasteurised  inodi- 
6ed  milk,  a  Pasteurised  milk  diluted  with  barley  water  and  sweet- 
ened with  cane  sugar,  and  containing  also  table  salt,  has  been  intro- 
duced at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jacobi.     The  formula  used  is: 

Table  sdt. J  01. 

White  c&ne  sugar * 10  oz. 

Milk t  giL 

Water    , i  gaL 

**  This  barley  milk  will  be  dispensed  in  six-ounce  bottles," 

3.  Humanised  Milk. — Humanised  milk  is  really  Pasteurised  milk 

but  with  a  permanent   alkaline   reaction   and   partial   predigestion. 

Leeds  claims  the  credit  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  this  form  of  milk, 

and  hb  formula  is  : 

MiUt.,.., I  pint 

Water 4     ' 

Oeam 4  tablespoonfulj. 

Pi^logeiiic  milk  powder. t  large  measute. 

Heat  (o  160   to  170'  F.  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes* 

Instead  of  cream,  some  other  form  of  fat  may  be  added  for  invalids, 
sucli  as  oU%*e  or  cod-liver  oil  or  cacao  butter. 

The  name  **  humanised  milk  "  is  applied  somewhat  indefinitely 
to  various  preparations  of  cow's  milk  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
to  approach  more  nearly  the  composition  of  human  milk  by  lessen- 
tpg  the  casein  and  increasing  the  sugar  and  fat.  These  prepara* 
tioits  are  partially  predigested,  but  the  pancreatinisation  is  stopped 
before  rt  has  proceeded  far,  so  that  the  infant  stomach  shall  stilt 
lave  some  work  to  do. 

Another  good  mixture  designed  to  resemble  human  milk  is  that 
of  Meigs : 

Cnam, ,.  3  table^ooofiils. 

Milk.... I  tablespoooM. 

i  tm€  waief . . . «,.  a  tiMcifwoBfiiU 

WMcr.... **,,  a 

Milk  mgu -    . .  \  tcas^ooofaL 

4.  Kidiiled  MUIl  lEilk  laboratories. — ^The  esiabLtshtnent  of  milk 
laboratories  ha\*ing  in  view  the  object  of  modifying  cow*s  milk  for 
infuit  and  invalid  feeding  has  demonstrated  the^  practical  value  of 
this  work.     Such  milk  is  now  called  **  modified  mflk."^    The  first 
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laboratory  founded  in  Boston  during  1892-93,  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Rotch»  completely  fed  about  twelve  hundred  infants  and 
was  [>atronised  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  physicians  in  its 
first  year.  Many  similar  laboratories  have  subsequendy  been  estab- 
lished. The  milk  is  derived  from  carefully  selected  animals  kept 
at  farms  where  their  food,  stabling,  drinking  water,  and  pasture  are 
under  the  scientific  supervision  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

It  is  now  generally  acceded  that  infants  thrive  better  in  the  long 
run  upon  mixed  miik  derived  from  several  cows  than  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  milk  from  a  single  animal,  which  is  more  likely  to  vary  with 
the  condition  of  the  cow  at  different  times ;  but  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
all  variation  in  milk  and  keep  it  at  a  standard  which  can  be  graded  to 
correspond  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  infant,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  proper  means  in  the  milk  laboratories,  where  milk  can  be 
prepared  with  its  ingredients  mixed  with  the  accuracy  of  a  medicinal 
prescription,  while  its  freshness  and  purity  are  absolutely  insured. 
If  desired  also,  the  milk  may  be  predigested  in  the  laboratory »  and 
sweet  whey  and  other  materials  derived  from  fresh  milk  may  be 
obtained  there. 

Physicians  are  furnished  with  blank  forms  upon  which  they  can 
definitely  prescribe  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  they  wish  to 
order  for  any  individual  case.  A  sample  prescription  form  from  the 
Briarcliflf  Laboratory  is  herewith  appended : 


Per  cent. 

Fat 

MOk  sugar 
Protcids 
Mineral  matter 

- 

Number  of 
feedings  ? 

Amount  at 

each  feeding? 

Infant's  age  ? 

Total  ftolids 
Water 

IDQ 

,00 

Infant's  weight? 

Raw.     Pasteurised 

Ordered  for 

Date. 


Atkalinity. 
F.  Sterilis^fd 

Signature. 


M.  a 


**  If  the  physician  does  not  care  to  mention  the  especial  per- 
centage, he  can  ask  for  percentages  which  will  correspond  to  the 
analysts  of  human  milk,  and  he  can  then  vary  any  or  all  of  these 
percentages  later,  according  to  the  need  of  the  especial  infant  pre- 
scribed for'*  (Rotcb). 

In  order  to  prepare  modified  milk  by  Rotch's  method  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have:  1.  Pure  cream  containing  the  fat.     2.  Pure  milk  con- 
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taining  the  albuminoids  and  no  fat.  3.  Distilled  water.  4.  A  20- 
per-cent  solution  of  milk  sugar  made  fresh  daily  with  distilled  water. 
5.  Lime  water. 

The  milk  and  cream  are  separated  completely  by  an  apparatus 
made  to  revolve  6,800  times  per  minute,  so  that  they  may  be  recom- 
bined  in  any  desired  proportion.  The  resulting  cream  has  an  aver- 
age of  35  per  cent  of  fat,  but  the  percentage  may  vary  between  45  and 
18.  hence  analysis  should  be  made  whenever  accuracy  is  essential. 
After  separation  of  the  cream  the  milk  is  modified  according  to  the 
formula  prescribed  for  each  case,  and  Pasteurised. 

Rotch  gives  the  following  sample  prescriptions  for  modified  milk 
to  be  sent  by  the  physician  to  the  laboratory : 

9  (i)  A  girl  6  years  old  :  duodenal  jaundice. 

Fat 0.50 

Milk  sugar 6.00 

Albuminoids 4 .00 

Give  4  ounces  every  two  hours. 
Send  12  tubes,  each  4  ounces  ;  lime  water,  ^, 
Note. — This  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery.     No  medicines  were  given. 

9  (2)  A  boy  6  weeks  old  :  healthy. 

Fat 3.00 

Milk  sugar 7 .00 

Albuminoids i .  50 

Send  12  tubes,  each  2  ounces. 

Lime  water,  ^, 

Pasteurise  at  167'  F. 

Q  (3)  A  boy  6  months  old ;  healthy. 

Fat 4.00 

Milk  sugar 7 .00 

Albuminoids 2 .00 

Send  8  tubes,  each  6  ounces. 

Lime  water,  j^. 

Pasteurise  at  167''. 

9  (4)  A  girl  4  months  old  :  albuminoid  digestion  weak. 

Fat 4.00 

Milk  sugar 7.00 

Albuminoids o. 75 

Send  8  tubes,  each  4  ounces. 

Lime  water,  A. 

Pasteurise  at  i67\ 

9  (5)  A  boy  6  months  old :  sugar  digestion  weak. 

Fat 3.00 

Milk  sugar 4.00 

Albuminoids 2 .00 

Send  8  tubes,  each  6  ounces. 

Lime  water,  i^^. 

Pasteurise  at  167*. 
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9  (^)  A  girl  4  months  old :  summer  diarrhiea.     Food  has  to  be  sent  out  of  town 
by  exprctis. 

Fat » 2.00 

Milk  sugar 5.00 

Aibuminoids. > l.oo 

Send  20  tubes,  each  i  ounce  and  E  drachm. 
At  time  of  each  feeding  add  lime  water,  3  drachms. 
Sterilise  at  212'. 
NoTE.^ln  this  case  the  diarrhcea  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  determine 
whether  it  was  putrefactive  or  fermentative,  so   that  a  safe  general  prescription  was 
^nc    to   begin    with.       The    lime    water  had   to  be  introduced  at   each    feeding   on 
account  of  the  212^  iterilisation  necessitated  by  the  hot  weather  and  the  distance 
to  be  sent. 

An  ingenious  measuring  glass  is  recommended  by  L.  Emmet 
Holl  for  the  home  modifying  of  milk.  The  glass,  which  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Malerna  '*  (Esiraus),  holds  sixteen  ounces  and  has 
seven  panelled  sides.  On  one  side  is  graduated  the  quantity  of 
separate  ingredients  of  normal  milk  and  on  each  of  the  other 
panels  is  graduated  the  ratio  of  ingredients  of  milk  modified 
to  suit  a  certain  age  of  infancy*  Milk  sugar  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glass,  water  is  added  to  a  marked  leveU  then,  in 
turn,  lime  water,  cream,  and  milk.  The  formulas  given  are  the 
following  (Holl) : 


Formula 

I 

2 

3 

4              5 

6 

PraceL'ft 

991 

0,8)1 

3^*      1       4« 
7%             7% 

For  thb  rormula 

6wcipedaJ 

»d^7to 
i4tli  day. 

H 

I 

I2i 

1 

adwk.  to 

i| 
i| 

I 

I 

fittawk.to 

iitb  wk. 

iitb  wk.  stbmo.  to 
to  stlt  mo.  9tb  moath 

9th  m«.  to 
i3tb  mo. 

MHk       pans 
Cream          " 
Lime  water  " 
Water 
Milk  sugar  " 

2 
2 
1 

Hi 

1 

4i 
2 

f 
I 

6 

2 
f 

7i 

Milk         parts 
Cream 

Barley  gruel " 
Gran,  sugar  " 

9i 
1 

Si 

i 

£Hrectii>m  for  F&rmuh  6 

Sugar. — In  formula  6  granulated  sugar  should  be  used  instead  of  milk  sugar. 
Introduce  the  same  into  the  vessel  to  the  line  thus  marked. 

Barley  Gruel. — In  formula  6  barley  gruel  should  be  used  instead  of  water  and 
fiJIed  to  the  line  thus  marked.     Barley  gruel  should  be  prepared  as  follows : 

To  one  tablcspoonfuJ  of  pearl  barley  (after  soaking  several  hours)  add  one  pint  of 
water,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  boil  for  five  or  six  hours,  adding  water  as  it  boils  away. 
Strmin  through  muslin.     Or  add  : 

One  rounded  tablespoonfut  of  Robinson's  barley  flour  ;  nib  up  with  cold  water,  and 
Mid  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water;  cook  fifteen  minutes  stirring,  and  strain  if  lumpy. 


According  to  Rotch,  *'  certain  breeds  of  cows  are  better  than 
others  for  copying  human  milks.'* 
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Lisi  of  Breeds  best  Adapted  for  Modified  Milk,  with  Analyses  (Rotch) 


Durham 

Devon 

Ayrsbire.  ...,.,, 
Holstein-Fnesian 
American  grades. 
Common  natives. 


Fftt. 

Milk 

Albumir 

Mlii«ral 

TotAlioUdn. 

P*r  cemt. 

/Vr  cemi. 

Ptr  cent. 

Percent, 

4.04 

4.34 

4.17 

0.73 

13.28 

4.09 

4.32 

4.04 

0.76 

13.21 

3.89 

4,41 

4.01 

0.73 

13.04 

2.88 

4^33 

3.99 

0.74 

U.94 

4.01 

4.36 

4.06 

0-74     , 

13.17 

3^69 

4-35 

4-09 

0.73 

13.86     1 

Per  cent, 
86,72 

86.79 
86. 96 

88. 06 
86  83 
87.14 


The  Jersey  cow  may  yield  more  than  6  per  cent  of  fat. 

"  The  time  of  the  year,  the  food  and  care  given  to  the  cattle,  the 
month  of  lactation,  and  manner  of  milking— all  exert  such  a  profound 
influence,  that  the  fat  mav  be  lower  than  2,5  per  cent  or  as  high  as 
8  per  cent  "  (C.  E.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A,). 

Many  so-called  *'  milk  foods  ''  are  sold  for  infant  and  invalid 
use.  Their  ohject  is  to  furnish  a  ready-made  substitute  for  fresh 
milk»  which  is  easy  of  preparation  even  by  an  unintelligent  nurse. 
Generally  speaking,  the  continued  use  of  such  foods,  especially  for 
yoimg  growing  infants,  is  to  be  condemned  whenever  fresh  milk  is 
obtainable,  but  in  travelling  at  sea,  or  wherever  good  milk  is  not 
procurable,  and  in  other  emergencies,  they  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage,  until  more  favourable  conditions  obtain.  Analyses  of 
some  of  the  best  known  of  these  foods  are  appended  below*,  and 
compared  w4th  the  composition  of  mother's  milk. 


Nams  of  Food 


Ideal  mother  !i  milL. . 

Malted  milk 

Nesilc's  milk  food 

Carnrick^s  soluble  food 

Lactoprepamta 

Lactated  food 

Malted  milk. 

Nestlc's  milk  food.. . . 
Carnrick's  soluble  food 

Laclated  food. 

Camrtck's  soluble  food 
Lactated  food, ....... 


Analysed 
by. 


Each. 


^r   S«g*r. 


1: 


"       7 
Leeds.  2 


Stutzcr. 


1^ 


.0046. 

.2746. 
5137. 
.9330. 
.8063. 
.8028. 
18I50. 
7238- 

,42|27. 

,7629* 

.i7'28. 
52125- 


Starch. 


10.33' 
16.09 


9  35 


33-22 

38,08 

35-17 

5.57 

40.10 

37.37 
36*43 
41.50 
52,92 


FaL 


Albu. 


23.39 
22.26 

13-00 
10.75 
14.51 


A«h 


Solubriity  in 
Waaler. 


Very  soluble. 

Insoluble. 


Soluble. 
siiiiblV.* 


LactQ  preparafa  is  a  preparation  of  pure  selected  milk  from  which 
the  cream  has  been  removed  by  centrifugal  force,  and  for  it  is  sub- 
stituted cacao  butter,  which  keeps  better  and  is  quite  nutritious. 
Lime  water  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  is  sterilised,  evaporated, 
powdered,  and  sealed  hermetically  in  cans. 

The  other  foods  of  the  list  above  given  all  contain  constderahfe 
starch,  and  will  therefore  be  described  in  the  section  upon  Prepared 
Farinaceous  Foods. 
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Gustav  Gaertner  s  Mother  Miik,  according  to  Theodore  Escherich, 
contains  in  percentages,  albumin,  1.76;  cream,  3.0  to  3.5;  lactose, 
2-5  ;  ash,  0,35,  thus  closely  approximating  the  composition  of  human 
milk,  except  that  it  has  less  sugar.  The  fresh  cow's  milk  is  mixed 
with  sterilised  water  and  placed  in  a  centrifugal  separator  lo  re- 
move impurities  and  separate  the  superfluous  casein,  without  remov- 
ing the  fat,  to  form  proportions  more  closely  resembling  those  of 
human  milk.  The  casein  curds  of  this  prepared  milk  are  much  more 
fiocculent  than  those  oE  the  original  cow's  milk.  By  this  process  the 
milk  also  loses  a  half  of  the  original  salts  and  sugar,  but  the  latter  is 
easily  added  again  when  desired.  The  milk  is  sealed  hermetically 
in  tin  cans,  in  which  it  keeps  fresh  for  a  year  or  two. 


Milk  Derivatives 

The  principal  foods  derived  from  milk  which  are  in  common  use 
ire: 

I.  Condensed  milk.  2.  Cream.  3.  Butter.  4.  Buttermilk.  5. 
Cheese.     6.  Whey. 

I.  Condensed  Milk. — Condensed  milk  rs  prepared  by  slowly 
fvaporating  the  water  of  milk  by  moderate  heat  m  i^acuo  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  There  are  two  varieties:  the  "plain,''  which  is 
condensed  to  about  one  fourth  of  its  bulk  and  superheated,  and  to 
which  little  or  no  sugar  is  added  ;  a  stronger,  more  condensed  sort, 
with  which  cane  sugar  is  niixe<l  in  excess.  Such  milk  yiekls  from 
J9  to  48  per  cent  of  sugar  among  its  solid  ingredients,  but  some- 
times as  much  as  75  per  cent  is  added.  A  good  deal  of  the  Swiss 
condensed  milk  sold  in  market,  as  well  as  that  made  in  this  country, 
cofftains  40  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  sugar  prevents  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  when 
condensed  milk  is  put  up  while  hot  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans  it 
will  keep  fresh  for  years,  it  will  even  remain  fresii  for  several  days 
alter  a  can  is  opened.  It  is  soluble  in  water  added  to  any  degree  of 
cliltttion.  Condensed  milk  is  largely  used  for  the  nourishment  of 
infants,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  They  thrive  upon  it 
lor  a  lime,  occasionally  even  better  than  on  raw  milk,  and  it  makes 
them  fat*  owing  to  the  extra  sugar  which  it  contains.  It  does  not 
constipate,  and  may  be  even  slightly  laxative.  But  although  such 
tobies  may  appear  robust,  their  flesh  is  not  firm,  they  develop  poorly, 
are  unable  to  resist  disease,  and  become  rhachitic. 

Condensed  milk  should  be  diluted  ten  times  for  a  child  a  month 
or  two  ol<l»  and  cream  should  be  added  in  liberal  proportion. 

The  formula  recommended  by  Starr  is : 

Condensed  tni Ik , 3j; 

<  rtritiTi.  .  .  .    , .. f|»-; 

Hot  water. f  I  \im. 
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•     This  milk,  when  diluted,  speedily  undergoes  lactic-acid  fermen- 
tation and  causes  diarrhoea  and  thrush. 

Condensed  milk  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  the  treatment 
of  dysentery  (Hiibner)  and  as  a  prophylactic  against  scurvy.  It  is 
serviceable  on  long  voyages  and  expeditions  where  fresh  milk  can- 
not be  obtained  for  use  with  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Unsweetened  condensed  milk  made  of  fresh  Swiss  Alpine  milk, 
and  sold  under  various  brands  in  this  country,  is  prepared  by  evapo- 
ration by  heat  sufficiently  strong  to  render  the  milk  aseptic,  so  that 
no  preservative  materials  are  added.  The  water  is  reduced  from 
the  normal  standard  of  88  per  cent  to  about  6i  per  cent.  It  is  open 
to  the  same  objections  as  the  use  of  sterilised  milk  (see  Sterilised 
Milk,  p.  85),  but  it  is  better  for  infants  than  those  forms  of  condensed 
milk  in  which  preservation  is  secured  by  the  addition  of  too  large  a 
proportion  of  cane  sugar.  An  analysis  of  one  brand  of  this  milk 
is  given  by  Professor  Goodfellow,  as  follows: 

Water. ....61.3 

Cisein.   ,......« « g.t 

Albumin , - 1.5 

Fit ...*.. II. 7 

Lactose 14.3 

Salts  (mineral  maUcr)  .  , 2.1 

100.0 

Milk  may  be  preserved  for  some  time  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
or  bottles  without  previous  condensation,  but  a  separation  of  the 
cream  eventually  takes  place,  and  butter  forms  in  the  can. 

2.  Cream. — Cream  is  the  fat  of  milk,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  light 
specific  gravity,  Hoats  to  the  top  of  vessels  in  which  milk  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  globules  collect  in  a  yellow  layer  of 
vzTying  thickness.  The  rise  of  the  cream  is  retarded  by  coagulation, 
but  favoured  by  a  cool  temperature  and  by  richness  of  the  milk. 
Cream  is  best  obtained  by  placing  the  milk  in  broad,  shallow  pans. 
The  fatty  material  is  complex,  and  consists  of  glycerides  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  myristic,  oleic,  butyric,  and  soluble  fatty  acids.  Churning 
the  milk  causes  the  globules  of  fat  to  coalesce  in  small  lumps  and 
form  butter.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  a  little  warm  water  added 
to  milk  increases  the  cream  formation.  It  lessens  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  and  hastens  the  floating  of  the  globules,  but  the 
ultimate  quantity  of  cream  is  not  affected.  If  the  cream  falls  below 
5  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  milk,  the  milk  has  been  watered.  The 
normal  average  quantity  of  cream  is  over  8  or  9  per  cent,  but 
there  may  be  above  20  per  cent.  The  breed,  age,  and  feed  of 
the  cow  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  cream. 
AWeraey  milk  is  rich  in  fat ;  longhoms  give  proportionately  more 
casein. 
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The  milk  which  comes  From  the  cow  towards  the  end  of  milking 
contains  more  cream  than  that  which  is  first  drawn.  This  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  use  milk  drawn  direct  from  the  cow 
inio  separate  small  vessels.  Afternoon  milk  is  richer  than  morning^ 
milk  in  both  protein  and  fat. 

Centrifs(gai  or  Sc(>araior  Cream. — Cream  may  be  separated  from 
milk  by  centrifugal  force.  A  small  and  large  drimi  are  placed  one 
within  the  other*  leaving  a  space  of  a  few^  inches  between.  The 
inner  drum  is  made  of  porous  material.  It  is  filled  with  milk  and 
set  in  rapid  revolution.  The  lighter  cream  remains  in  the  inner 
drum,  while  the  other  ingredients  are  thrown  with  such  violence 
against  the  porous  wall  that  they  are  forced  through  it  into  ihe  outer 
drum.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cream  is  more  thoroughly  separated 
in  this  manner  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  rise  on  standing,  and  the 
process  is  far  more  rapid.  Separator  cream  does  not  remain  fresh 
so  long  as  that  obtained  by  natural  means,  for  it  is  separated  at  a 
temperature  favourable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

Condensed  or  ci^aporatcd  cream,  which  is  offered  in  market,  con- 
sists of  about  one  fourth  cream  and  three  fourths  other  ingredients 
of  milk,  the  whole  milk  having  been  evaporated  by  machinery.  It 
is  therefor<^  a  natural  product,  easily  digestible  on  account  of  the 
dilution  of  the  cream  with  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the  milk, 
and,  unlike  much  condensed  milk,  it  is  not  artificially  sw^eetened.  It 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  malt  extract. 

Clotted  or  Dezwtskire  cream  is  skimmed  from  heated  milk*  so  that 
the  albumin  is  coagulated  with  it.  It  is  warmed  over  a  slow  fire  not 
above  150**  F.  F'othergil!  wrote,  "Devonshire  cream  is  delicious 
with  preserved  ginger,  while  cream  and  maraschino  form  a  nutritive 
drink  for  the  affluent  consumptive/' 

In  cooking,  suet  is  sometimes  added  to  replace  cream  and  impart 
additional  colour  and  flavour  to  milk. 

Cream  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  forms  of  fat. 
It  is  often  eaten  too  rich,  and  may  disagree  on  that  account,  whereas, 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  or  of  lime  water,  it  is  well  borne. 
It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  in  tuberculosis,  for,  al- 
though not  quite  so  digestible,  most  persons  prefer  to  take  it.  It  is 
an  excellent  food  in  tuberculosis  and  long-continued  suppurative  dis- 
eases, such  as  empyema  or  tubercular  joint  diseases.  It  should  be 
avoided  in  flatulent  dyspepsia,  in  most  forms  of  gastric  disease, 
obesity,  and  gallstones. 

It  is  usefid  as  a  substitute  for  mdk  when  diarrhoea  or  maras- 
mus, etc.,  occurs  in  infants.  It  should  be  considerably  diluted  when 
fo  given. 

The  addition  of  strong  liquors  to  cream  lessens  its  digestibility 
just  as  heat  does,  for  alcohol  coagulates  and  toughens  the  proteid 
envelopes  of  the  fat  globules. 
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he  cream,  when  very  simply  made»  is  nutritious,  and  may  be 
allowed  many  patients.  It  is  soothing:  to  inOamed  throats  and  en* 
joyed  by  convalescents  from  fevers,  and  children  who  object  to  milk 
will  often  take  it.  It  should  be  eaten  very  slowly,  so  that  it  may 
become  well  warmed  m  its  passage  to  the  stomach  ;  otherwise  it 
retards  digestion. 

5.  Butter,— Butter  is  made  from  cream  by  the  mechanical  nip- 
tore  of  the  albuminous  envelopes  which  inclose  the  fat  globules. 
The  globules  then  adhere  together  in  small  masses.  The  rupture 
is  accomplished  by  churning,  and  after  the  butter  is  of  sufficient 
density,  salt  in  small  proportion  is  added,  and  the  butter  is  "  worked  " 
over  with  a  spatula  and  fret|uently  washed. 

An  average  sample  of  good  butter  contains:  Water,  11.83  per 
cent;  fat,  8276  per  cent;  casein,  0.18  per  cent;  milk  salt,  5.22  per 
cent  (Konig),  The  fats  comprise  six  neutral  varieties,  four  of  which, 
being  volatile,  give  to  it  taste  and  odour  (Chevreu). 

The  quantity  of  casein  in  butter  can  be  roughly  estimated  by 
mehing  a  specimen  in  a  test  tube,  when  the  casein  forms  a  layer  at 
the  bottom. 

Butter  should  not  have  less  than  0,5  to  2  per  cent  nor  more 
than  8  per  cent  of  salt  added. 

Perfectly  fresh  butter  mafle  without  salt  is  comparatively  taste- 
less and  keeps  poorly.  The  decomposition  of  its  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial liberates  a  ferment  which  separates  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

Butter  is  adulterated  by  dealers  b>  beating  it  up  with  w^ater  and 
by  adding  other  fats,  especially  suet  and  oleomargarine.  The  sophis- 
tication with  water  is  easily  detected  by  melting,  when  the  sample 
separates  into  two  layers. 

Fresli  butter  if  kept  too  long,  especially  in  hot  weather,  soon 
becomes  rancid,  bitter,  and  unwholesome. 

Butter  which  contains  too  much  water  and  too  many  ingredients 
other  than  the  fat  has  not  been  sufficiently  *  worked."  and  is  also 
likely  to  become  rancid  and  cause  violent  gastric  derangement. 
Very  thorough  washing  of  butter  when  first  made  wmII  remove  much 
of  its  proteid  substance  and  tend  to  prevent  its  fermentation ;  and 
fresh  butter  which  has  once  become  rancid  may  be  rendered  less  so 
by  melting  and  shaking  it  in  boiling  water  which  is  several  times  re- 
newed  and  then  pouring  it  into  ice-cold  water.  It  is  then  called 
"  smalt.'*  The  addition  of  salt  to  butter  in  the  strength  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  grammes  per  kilogramme  postpones  or  prevents  the  fer- 
mentation, and  sugars  or  simps  in  w  hich  the  butter  may  be  immersed 
have  the  same  effect.  So  also  does  protecting  it  from  atmospheric 
air  in  hermetically  sealed  jars  set  in  cold  water,  or  simply  keeping 
it  under  fresh  water  which  is  renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Sometimes  weak  solutions  of  tartaric  or  acetic  acid,  three  grammes 
to  the  litre  (Hay em),  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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Pure  fresh-butter  fat  is  not  crystalline,  but  old  or  rancid  butter 
fat  becomes  so. 

Strong- tasting  butter  is  not  necessarily  unwholesome,  for  the 
flavour  may  have  been  derived  from  the  cow  having  fed  upon  dead 
leaves  or  turnips,  and  butter  is  even  more  sensitive  than  milk  in 
transmitting  unpleasant  flavours. 

Butler  will  not  support  life  for  any  length  of  time  when  taken 
alone,  although  loo  grains  furnish  837  calories.  Carnivora  fed 
upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  meat  and  fat  do  not  grow  fat,  there- 
fore the  original  Banting  treatment  for  obesity  (see  Obesily)  has 
been  modified  by  Ebstein  and  others  by  the  free  addition  of  butter 
to  the  diet.  Taken  in  connection  with  other  foods,  hawever,  buttfr 
is  a  highly  digestible  and  nutritious  food,  and  is  often  fattening,  and 
it  has  been  wittily  said  that  "  if  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  butter  is  its 
golden  head.** 

In  weak  stomachs  the  digestion  of  butter  is  improved  by  spread- 
ing it  thoroughly  m  thin  layers  upon  bread,  or  allowing  it  to  soak 
into  hot  toast.  It  is  thus  prevented  from  floating  about  in  the  man- 
ner which  coats  the  food  and  walls  of  the  stomach  and  retards  gastric 
secretion  l  Bninton).  Most  persons  eat  about  an  onnce  a  day  of  but- 
ter, but  many  eat  double  that  quantity.  Its  annual  production  m  the 
United  States  exceeds  one  billion  pounds. 

The  use  of  oleomargarine  and  butterine  as  substitutes  for  butter 
are  described  under  the  heading  Fats  and  Oils. 

4.  Buttennilk.^ — Buttermilk  is  the  residual  milk  left  after  churn- 
ing and  removing  the  fat.  It  is  wholesome  and  diuretic,  anti  makes 
a  capital  beverage  for  those  patients  who  fancy  its  peculiar  sour 
taste.  It  contains  albumin  and  finely  coagulated  casein,  salts,  water, 
and  sugar,  which  is  largely  converted  into  lactic  acid.  Its  fuel  value 
IS  about  that  of  skinmied  milk — 165  calories  per  pint^and  its  com- 
position resembles  skimmed  milk,  but  it  contains  a  little  less  pro- 
tein and  carbohydrate  and  a  little  more  fat.  A  pint  of  it  contains 
as  much  nourishment  as  two  ounces  of  bread  or  a  large  potato 
(A.  C.  True).  It  should  be  drunk  fresh,  for  it  soon  decomposes. 
Some  patients  can  digest  it  who  are  unable  to  take  ordinary  milk. 
In  those  disorders  in  which  the  digestion  of  protein  and  fats  is  pour 
it  may  be  better  borne  than  milk. 

It  is  of  especial  value  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  with  atrophy  of 
the  gastric  glands  (Eulenburg).  A  "  buttermilk  cure  "  is  sometimes 
practised  after  the  manner  of  the  '*  whey  cure "  (see  Dietetic 
"  Cures  *').  but  buttermilk  cannot  long  be  depended  upon  as  an  ex- 
clusive diet, 

5,  Cheese. — Cheese  is  the  casein  of  milk  separated  by  rennet* 
which  includes  some  of  the  fat  and  salts,  but  the  potassium  salts  are 
removed  by  the  rennet.  There  arc  many  varieties,  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  the  two  chief  classes  are  hard  cheeses  and  soft 
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cheeses,  the  former  being  pressed  and  salted.     Cheese  forms  a  highly 

nutritious  food  and  an  important  article  of  commerce.  In  countries 
where  meat  is  scarce  and  dear  the  peasantry  consume  large  quanti- 
ties to  supply  the  nitrogenous  element  of  their  diet,  and,  weight  for 
weight,  cheese  contains  about  twice  as  much  protein  as  meat 
(Parkes).  They  use  for  this  purpose  the  heavier,  less  highly  fla- 
voured cheeses.  The  wealthy  classes  eat  cheese  more  as  a  condi- 
ment, taken  after  meals,  and  therefore  they  require  higher  flavoured 
varieties,  which  please  the  palate  and  excite  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  Eaten  in  moderation^  such  cheeses  are  an  aid  to  digestion. 
Taken  with  milk,  cheese  tends  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  coagtila  in 
the  stomach.  Old  '*  pour  **  cheese — ^i.  e.,  cheese  made  without  fat, 
consisting  of  almost  pure  casein — is  difficult  to  masticate  thor- 
oughly, and  is  slowly  dissolved  in  the  gastric  juice,  hence  it  is  slowly 
digested.  It  may  act  as  a  gastric  irritant  and  be  hurried  into  the 
intestine  to  excite  indigestion  there.  Such  cheese  may  be  rendered 
more  digestible  l>y  cooking  it  after  grating  with  bicarbonate  of  potas- 
sium in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of 
cheese.  Cheese  which  retains  some  fat  is  friable,  light,  and  easy  of 
digestion. 

About  250,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  are  annually  produced  in  the 
United  States  alone,  and  much  so-called  foreign  cheese  is  produced 
in  this  country. 

The  kinds  of  cheese  differ  somewhat  in  composition,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  may  be  said  to  contain  from  35  to  55  per  cent  of  water  and 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  fats,  20  to  30  per  cent  of  casein,  and  about 
6  per  cent  of  sahs. 

Cheese  is  rich  in  fat  or  in  flavour  according  as  it  is  made  from 
whole  or  skimmed  milk.  Cream  cheese  contains  about  JJ  per  cent 
of  fat,  and  the  highly  flavoured  Roquefort,  Edamer,  Cheshire,  and 
Emmcnthaler,  or  Schweizer  cheeses  have  a  similar  quantity,  and  are 
nutritive  when  they  can  be  digested. 

Bauer's  analysis  of  cream  cheese  places  the  fats  much  lower,  and 
the  casein  is  also  at  a  minimum. 

Bauer's  Analysis  of  Cream  Cheese 


Water. 

nubtt«r. 

F.I. 

Extnellvta. 

Ask 

Creftm  cheese 

Whole  milk   ...,, 

35.75 

46.82 
48.02 

7.16 

97.63 

31.65 

3043 

ao.54 

841 

2.53 
2.97 
6.80       1 

4  13 
3.05 
4    12 

Skimmed  milk    *,••». 
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Cheese  is  usually  prepared  from  sweet  milk.  The  coagulation  is 
accomplished  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  addition  of  the  ferment  rennin 
with  gentle  heat  (120"  R),  The  heat  secures  firmer  coagulation. 
Casein  may  also  be  coagulated  by  acids.  A  little  salt  is  added;  the 
curd  IS  strongly  pressed  in  a  mould,  and  the  expressed  fluid  is  called 
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^vhej."  The  curd  is  thai  sakcd  and  dried  cm  tbe  suiUlc  by  fre- 
^liMttiiriiiiigiiithcaB'.  The  larder  cheeses  are  made  under  b^faer 
tcmpqaiuie  and  prrssnre.  Cheese  is  kept  for  a  time  to  **  ripen***  bv 
iefmoitadoo  or  decoBupoation.  If  die  decomposition  goes  too  far, 
it  dnrdops  lendn  and  trrosin.  The  casein  may  become  sohdile  in 
water,  prodndi^  soda  altwnniime  and  peptones.  The  **  riper  *"  a 
^iccse  tbe  greater  is  its  Tahie  as  a  condiment. 

During  the  ripenii^  ¥olatile  fatty  acids  are  evohred  from  tbe  fan  y 
matter  present,  vibcb  occasion  the  odour  and  flaronr.  The  casein 
also  undergoes  chaise,  and  is  partiaDy  conTerted  into  fat  (Foster^ 
It  may  puUei%  and  erolre  ammonia,  or  even  become  poisonoos. 
Ripeniiig.  when  not  carried  too  far.  makes  dieese  more  friable,  and 
bcnce  more  digcstdrfe. 

Cream  cheese  is  fresh,  and  usually  not  ripened,  but  Neuchatel  is 
npened. 

Pot  cheese  is  eaten  ircsh  alter  the  whey  has  been  expressed.  It 
contains:  Water,  60.27  P^  ^^^nt ;  casein,  24.84  per  cent :  fat,  7.33  per 
cent ;  ash,  4.02  per  cent :  milk  sugar  and  lactic  acid.  3.54  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  cheese  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  mflk  in 
bt.  In  the  richest  cheeses  made  of  whole  mflk,  such  as  Stihon. 
dooUe  Qoticester.  Gorgonzola.  and  Roquefort,  cream  is  added. 
Single  Qoucester.  .American,  and  similar  cheeses  are  made  from 
milk  from  whidi  the  cream  has  been  removed.  Dutch,  Suffolk,  and 
P^nnesan  cheeses  are  also  made  from  skimmed  milk,  and  are  "  poor/* 
Being  nearly  pure  casein,  they  are  hard  to  digest  in  bulk.  These 
htter  varieties  keep  well,  and  become  hard  enough  to  be  grated. 
Fat  seforates  the  flocculi  of  casein  and  makes  cheeses  soft,  friable. 
and  rich,  but  they  sooner  decay. 

The  two  soft  cheeses  most  used  in  this  country  are  Camembert 
and  Brie. 

Camembert  is  a  cheese  made  of  whole  milk,  which  is  very  care- 
Wly  dried  tmder  regulated  temperature.  It  requires  three  or  four 
weeks  to  ripen.  This  cheese,  as  well  as  the  following  variety,  is 
made  in  St  Lawrence  County.  Pa.,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Btu  cheeses  are  manufactured  in  three  grades  of  richness,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  milk  is  whole,  partly  skimmed,  or  skimmed. 

Roquefort  is  a  hard  cheese  made  in  the  department  of  .\veyron 
from  goat's  milk,  partly  skimmed  and  coagulated  with  rennin.  Tlie 
curd  is  then  pressed  tor  half  a  day,  dried  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
ripened  in  caves.  This  cheese  is  streaked  with  bluish  lines,  which  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  mould  which  grows  on  stale  r>-e  bread. 
This  cheese  is  also  made  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  this 
countf)-.  where  conditions  of  climate,  pasturage,  and  ^-ater  favour  its 
production. 

Gruyere  was  originally  a  hard  Swiss  cheese,  but  is  now  made  also 
in  France  and  elsewhere.     It  is  dry.  aerated  with  large  holes,  and  it 
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can  be  crumbled.  It  is  manufactured  in  three  grades,  according  to 
the  degree  of  skimming  of  the  milk,  and  the  curd  is  cooked  a  short 
time  before  it  is  pressed.     It  has  a  somewhat  saltish  taste. 

Gorgoft^ola  is  a  Piedmontese  cheese  made  with  hot  and  cold  curds 
from  two  milkings,  which  do  not  perfectly  unite,  but  which  form 
minute  interstices  in  which  a  green  mould  called  "  parsley  "  grows 
and  imparts  a  high  flavour  (Clark),  The  curd  is  hung  in  hempen 
cloths  to  ferment.     It  is  well  salted. 

In  the  United  States  much  of  the  cheese  manufactured  ts  of  the 
common  sort  called  "  Americao  cheddar/'  but  NeuchateL  Stilton* 
pineapple,  and  other  more  highly  flavoured  varieties  are  also  exten- 
sively produced.  "  Swiss  "  cheese  is  made  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 
An  imitation  cheese  is  also  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  one  part  lard 
and  two  or  three  parts  milk,  mixed  or  emulsionised  at  140^  F.  This 
emulsion  is  then  added  with  buttermilk  to  skinmied  milk,  so  that  the 
finished  product  contains  about  14  per  cent  of  lard  (Caldwell). 

Toasted  cheese  is  one  of  the  most  indigestible  articles  of  diet. 
unless  the  cheese  is  new,  **  poor,''  and  cut  thin.  "  Welch  rarebits  ** 
are  notoriously  difficult  of  digestion,  although  highly  nutritious  when 
absorbed.  It  is  an  old  saying  of  such  cheese  that  it  is  "  gold  in  the 
morning  but  lead  at  night/' 

Certain  low  organisms,  moulds,  fungi,  etc.,  flourish  in  cheese  and 
make  it  very  irritant  to  the  stomach.  Such  are  the  Asf^ergilhts  glaucus 
and  SporeHtioncmn  casci,  both  of  which  give  a  red  colour,  the  cheese 
mite  (Acarus  domaticus)  and  the  maggots  of  a  fly  {Piophilia  casci). 
Bad  cheese  has  been  known  to  produce  poisonous  symptoms  (sec 
Ptomaine  Poisoning)  resembling  those  of  poisoning  by  sausage 
meat. 

Plasmon  is  an  albumin  food  made  from  milk  from  which  the  fat 
has  been  removed.  It  is  practically  a  dried  form  of  casein.  It  is 
a  tasteless,  odourless,  white,  dry  powder,  soluble  in  water.  It  may 
be  given  every  hour  or  two  in  teaspoonful  doses  in  ten  tablespoonfuls 
of  water,  or  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  an  ounce  of  plasmon 
may  be  stirred  into  halt  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  (C.  Virchow).  It  may 
be  added  to  broths  and  gruels,  or  to  such  starchy  foods  as  boiled 
rice  or  mashed  potatoes.  This  food  contains  over  90  per  cent  of 
pure  jirotein  in  very  digestible  form.  Plasmon  biscuits  and  a  plas* 
mon  chocolate  are  also  manufactured. 

Nutrose  or  casein-sodium  is  a  form  of  milk  casein  which  may 
be  added  in  half-ounce  doses  to  broths,  gruels,  or  cocoa,  in  wHich  it 
is  soluble.  It  contains,  according  to  Bruno  Oppler,  about  90  per 
cent  of  pure  proteid.  It  furnishes  a  small  volume  of  feces  when  this 
is  desirable  after  operations  upon  the  intestines. 

Sanose  is  an  albuminous  food  consisting  of  80  per  cent  of  pow- 
dered casein  and  20  per  cent  of  egg  albumin.  It  is  a  white,  odour- 
less, tasteless  powder  forming  an  emulsion  in  water.     It  may  be  given 
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m  milk,  cocoa,  purees,  or  soups.  From  iwo  to  six  tablespoon fuls 
may  be  given  daily. 

6.  Whey,— Whey  is  the  residuum  of  milk  from  which  the  casein 
and  fat  have  been  removed  as  cheese  by  the  action  of  rennin  or  other- 
wise, it  contains,  in  addition  to  water,  salts,  especially  of  potassium, 
a  Httle  lactalbumin,  and  lactose.  It  is  apt  to  torn  sour,  but  is  fairly 
digestible  even  then,  and  its  taste  may  be  disguised  by  the  addition 
of  nutmeg  and  sugar. 

Jt  makes  a  palatable,  mildly  diuretic  drink,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
invalids.  In  Europe  several  '*  whey  cures  "  have  been  established 
for  the  treatment  of  renal  disease,  dropsical  affections,  etc.,  but 
whey  is  not  in  any  case  a  specific,  and  its  dietetic  value  is  greatly 
overrated. 

Yeo  gives  the  following  simple  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
whey  for  invalids:  Boil  a  pint  of  milk  with  one  to  two  tcaspoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice,  strain  in  muslin,  and  express  all  fluid  from  the  curd. 
Break  the  curd  up  first,  and  much  fat  and  some  finely  divided  casein 
will  go  into  whey.  Add  beef  tea  or  milk  juice,  or  egg  yolk  in  hot 
water. 

Eggs 

About  nine  billion  eggs  are  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States  (Clark).  Eggs  contain  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  sup- 
port life  and  develop  the  organism.  Like  milk,  they  constitute  a 
complete  food,  for  out  of  an  tgg  the  entire  structure  of  the  bird — 
its  bones,  nerves,  muscles,  viscera,  and  on  some  birds  even  feathers 
— ^are  developed  previous  to  hatching.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
shell  is  dissolved  by  phosphoric  acid  to  furnish  phosphates  for  the 
bones. 

The  average  weight  of  a  hen*s  egg,  according  to  Bauer,  is  50 
grammes,  or  about  2  ounces,  divided  as  follows :  Shell,  7 ;  white,  27 ; 
yolk,  16  grammes.  The  eggs  of  pullets  arc  smaller  than  those  of 
old  hens. 

Composition  of  a  Hm*s  ^g  (l-awcs  and  Gilbert) 

Fresh  weight 18    ounce. 

Dry  weight..... o-45      " 

Fat .    .    .    .   .       0.198    ** 

Mineral  matter. , 0.025    " 

Nitrogen 0.036    '* 

Carbon .-* o  275    " 

Or  in  percentage : 

Water 70  00  per  cent 

Dry  matter. 30.00       ** 

100.00  per  cenL 

Nitrogen. * , 2 .00  per  cent 

Carbon , 17-52 
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In  artificial  digestion   experiments  it   is  customary  to  estimate 
about  four  hundred  grains  of  albumin  to  the  egg. 

Hens'  eggs  principally  are  used  for  food»  but  the  eggs  of  ducks  J 
geese,  and  guinea-fowl  are  a!so  eaten,  and  occasionally  those  of  such 
wild  birds  as  the  plover  and  sea  birds.  Along  the  Texan  coast  the 
eggs  of  giills,  terns,  and  herons  were  formerly  gathered  for  food» 
those  of  the  gull  and  niurre  on  the  Farallone  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
California,  and  those  of  the  laughing  gull  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Virginia.  Terrapin  eggs  are  eaten  with  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and 
various  forms  of  fish  eggs  are  esteemed  for  food,  as  those  of  the 
sturgeon  (caviare)  and  shad  (roe).  M 

The  shell  of  a  hen's  egg  weighs  about  one  hundred  grains.     Its  ■ 
colour  bears  no  relation  to  the  nutrient  value  of  the  egg,  but  white 
shells  are  heavier  than  brown.    An  egg  consists  approximately  of — 

Shell — 1 1  parts , .  Carbonate  of  liaic< 

Yolk— 32  parts :     Proteid  ivjteUtnJ 15.7  per  cent. 

Fat.,- 33  3 

Alb 1,1        • 

Water 4g .  5 

Total  calorics j  ,705 

White— 57  parts :  Proteid , 1 2 . 3  per  cent* 

Fftt 2 

Ash , 6       '* 

Water 36.2       '- 


Total  calorien 350 

The  yolk  is  very  complex.  Besides  the  proteid  vitellin,  it  con- 
tains three  fats,  colouring  matter,  nuclein,  lecithin,  and  salts  of  iron, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium. 

Egg  albumin  is  not  pure,  but  consists  of  four  albuminoid  and 
mucoid  bodies,  the  chief  of  which  is  ovalbumin^  together  wilh  a  trace 
of  carbohydrate.  The  phosphorus  equivalent  is  0.03  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid  (C.  F.  Langworthy),  whereas  that  of  tfie  yolk  exceeds 
1  per  cent. 

If  the  absorption  of  eggs  from  the  intestine  is  delayed,  decom- 
position ensues  with  production  of  sulphuretted  liydrogen  and  am- 
monia, which  cause  considerable  gastro-enteric  disorder.  The  yolk 
of  egg  is  partictdariy  responsible  for  this.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  serve  only  eggs  which  are  absolutely  fresh 
to  invaHds.  No  egg  having  an  odour  of  stale,  old  straw  should  ever 
be  offered.  There  are  two  simple  methods  by  which  the  nurse  may 
test  the  freshness  of  an  egg: 

1.  Hold  the  egg  between  the  hands  so  that  the  light  of  a  candle 
shines  through  it.  If  fresh,  it  is  more  transparent  in  the  centre;  if 
stale»  at  the  ends. 

2.  Make  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  common  salt  in  a  pint  of 
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water.  An  egg  one  day  old  will  sink  in  this  solution,  but  will  not 
quite  reach  the  bottom  ;  an  egg  three  days  old  will  barely  float  be- 
neath the  sorface,  and  an  egg  a  fortnight  old  will  float  al>o%^e  the 
surface,  only  partially  dipping  beneath  it  (Siebel),  This  difference 
is  due  in  part  to  loss  of  water,  which  after  ten  days  equals  1,60  per 
cent;  after  twenty  days,  3.16  per  cent;  and  after  thirty  days,  5  per 
cent.  It  is  also  due  in  part  to  development  of  gases  of  putre- 
faction. 

With  some  persons  eggs  have  a  slight  aphrodisiac  effect,  and 
they  also  promote  costiveness.  They  should  not  be  eaten  in  the 
following  diseases:  Flatulent  dyspepsia,  gastric  dilatation,  or  any 
form  of  severe  gastric  derangement,  severe  acute  Bright*s  disease. 
The  flavour  of  eggs  is  modified  by  the  food  of  the  hen.  those 
from  hens  fed  on  nitrogenous  food  instead  of  carbohydrates  have 
poor  odour  and  flavour  and  small  yolks.  An  excess  of  onions 
in  the  hen's  diet  imparts  the  strong  odour  and  taste  of  the  vege- 
table to  the  eggs,  about  fifteen  days  after  such  food  has  been  eaten. 
Eggs  packed  in  stale  bran  or  straw,  or  kept  near  decaying  apples, 
acquire  a  bad  flavour.  Micro-organisms  may  penetrate  the  egg- 
shells and  give  rise  to  fermentation  and  decomposition. 

Baw  Eg'g^s, — Whole  raw  eggs  are  very  popular  in  dietetics  at 
present,  and  they  are  often  prescribed  when  a  nutritious,  highly  con- 
centrated diet  is  desired,  and  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  some  forms  of 
anaemia,  and  various  wasting  diseases :  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten 
or  twelve  are  given  daily  if  they  can  be  digested.  They  may  be 
advantageously  combined  for  such  purposes  with  milk  and  sa!t  or 
cod-liver  oil.  meat  broths^  soups,  and  purees.  Beaten  white  of  tgg 
may  be  added  to  coffee,  cocoa,  wine,  cream,  or  sweetened  water. 

Eggnogf  is  very  nutrititjus,  and  is  extensively  prescribed  in  some 
non-febrile  diseases,  especially  for  the  forced  alimentation  of  phthisis 
and  melanchoHa,  and  there  are  occasional  cases  of  bilious  habit  in 
which  eggs  can  only  be  digested  when  beaten  in  wine»  but  the  com- 
bination of  cggj  milk,  and  sugar  with  alcohol,  which  constitutes 
eggnog,  may  produce  nausea  and  vomiting  in  a  feeble  stomach, 
particularly  in  fever.  For  this  reason  whole  eggs  are  unfit  for 
fever  patients,  and  if  eggs  are  employed  at  all  for  them,  the  whites 
only  should  be  used,  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing section  : 

Egg  Albnmin,  when  eaten  raw  or  almost  raw  and  properly  diluted 
with  milk  or  water,  is  well  absorbed.  It  may  also  be  predtgested, 
and  it  should  be  flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  or  sherry  or  other  wine, 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  cream,  and  sweetened  water;  otherwise  it  is  taste- 
less and  disagreeable,  and  but  few  can  continue  to  eat  it  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  (See  Receipts,  Preparations  of  Eggs.)  When 
the  fresh  white  egg  albumin  is  beaten  it  incloses  bubbles  of  air 
which  expand  by  heat  when  the  albumin  is  mixed  with  dough,  mak- 
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ing  it  porous,  as  in  the  case  of  sponge-cake.     Old  eggs  lose  this 
quality  of  frotiiiness. 

Egg  albumin  is  used  by  Ewald  to  prepare  fresh  albuminate  of 
iron.  He  adds  two  tablespoon fuls  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  white 
of  egg  in  two  of  water,  to  a  teaspoonful  of  a  2-  or  3-per-cent  solution 
of  ferric  chloride.     To  be  taken  through  a  tobe.  | 

Protogen  is  an  uncoagulable  form  of  Qgg  albumin  prepared  by 
action  of  formalin.  It  may  be  given  either  by  mouth  or  in  nutrient 
enema.  1 

The  Cookini^  of  Egg%, — Albumin,  or  the  '*  white  *'  of  an  egg,  ts 
altered  physically  but  not  chemically  by  processes  of  cooking.  At 
about  134°  F,  delicate  fibrillae  of  coagulated  albuminous  material  be- 
gin to  stretch  through  the  substance,  and  they  increase  with  the 
temperature  up  to  160''  F.  The  fibrillse  are  so  numerous  that  the 
entire  mass  is  coagulated,  but  is  still  of  a  soft  or  gelatinous  con- 
sistence. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Tarchnoff  that  the  coagulum  thus  formed 
in  the  eggs  of  birds  which,  like  the  chick »  are  hatched  with  feathers. 
becomes  white  and  opaque,  whereas  that  of  the  eggs  of  birds  which, 
like  the  plover*  are  hatched  without  feathers,  is  more  transparent. 
If  the  coagulated  albumin  is  heated  still  further*  it  becomes  more 
and  more  dense,  hard.  dry.  and  brittle.  When  heated  beyond  the 
boding  point,  or  212"^  F,,  it  forms  a  very  tenacious,  gluey  substance, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  cement  for  mending  broken  china. 

Eggs  baked  in  puddings  or  in  any  other  manner  form  one  of 
the  most  insoluble  varieties  of  albumin  possible.  A  raw  egg  is  ordi- 
narily  digested  in  the  stomach  in  one  and  a  half  hour,  hut  a  baked 
egg  requires  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  account  of  the  cooking  of  an  egg 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  process  of  overcooking  beefsteak.  When 
strong  heat  is  too  long  applied  in  the  process  of  broiling*  the  albumin 
of  the  meat  becomes  dried,  shrivelled,  and  comparatively  tasteless; 
and  eggs  cooked  for  persons  with  delicate  digestions,  instead  of  being 
"boiled*'  in  water  at  212''  F.,  should  be  placed  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature between  170''  and  180''  F.,  and  immersed  for  fully  ten  min- 
utes, at  the  end  of  which  lime  they  will  be  found  of  a  uniform 
gelatinous  consistence,  very  palatable,  and  not  too  tough  to  be 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  a  cooking  thermometer 
is  not  at  hand*  the  w^atcr  may  be  previously  brought  to  the  boiling 
point  and  then  set  aside,  when  in  a  moment  or  two  it  will  cool  to 
the  proper  temperature.  This  should  be  a  little  above  the  coagula- 
tion point  of  the  egg  albumin  (134''  P.),  because  the  process  of  rais- 
ing tlie  temperature  of  the  egg  is  a  slow  one*  and  the  water  loses 
heat  in  warming  the  egg  (Williams).  Eggs  cooked  in  this  manner 
are  found  to  have  the  yolks  more  firmly  coagulated  than  the  white, 
which  remains  quite  tender.     A  practical  way  of  attaining  the  above 
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result  is  to  pour  a  quart  of  recently  boiled  water  over  two  eggs  in 
bowl  and  let  them  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
Another  excellent  way  to  cook  an  egg,  as  suggested  by  Henry, 
is  lo  immerse  a  teacup  in  boiling  water  until  it  becomes  thorooghly 
heated.  It  is  then  removed  and  the  egg  is  broken  and  dropped 
imo  it,  and  the  cup  may  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  Sufficient  heat  is 
iretained  by  it  to  cook  the  egg  without  water  and  remove  any  raw 
L  taste. ' 

The  yolk  really  coagulates  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  white, 
Ithough  as  tggs  are  commonly  cooked  it  does  not  have  an  oppor- 
ftunity  to  coagulate  first.     The  former  is  composed  of  albumin  and 
casein  with  fat  (Lchmann).     In  the  ordinary  rapid  cooking  of  eggs 
in  boiling  water  the  white  is  firndy  set  before  there  is  time  for  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  egg  to  be  thoroughly  raised,  and 
L consequently  the  yolk  is  softer  than  the  white.     The  shell  of  the  egg 
^facilitates  the  process  of  slow  cooking  of  the  albumin  by  protecting 
the  interior  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  contents  by  solution, 
just  IS  in  the  cooking  of  fish  or  flesh  in  water,  the  latter  should 
f.|>e  hot  enough  to  immediately  form  an  external  coagulum  of  albu- 
min sufficiently  dense  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  albuminous  mate- 
naJ  and  salts  into  the  water. 

Custards  composed  largely  of  eggs,  although  unfit  for  active 
Hever,  arc  very  useful  adjuncts  to  a  convalescent  dietary  in  recovery 
I  from  typhoid  fever  or  other  acute  diseases. 

In  the  making  of  omelettes  and  '*  scrambled  "  eggs  the  white  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  yolk,  and  the  egg  is  more  digestible  than 
when  fried  or  cooked  so  much  that  the  albumin  is  hard. 

Pretenration  of  Eggi. — Eggs  decompose  from  the  admission  of 
germs  through  their  porous  shells.  To  prevent  this  occurrence  it 
lis  necessar>'  to  protect  the  eggs  from  contact  with  air.  When  first 
hid.  eggs  have  a  protective  mucilaginous  coating,  which  is.  how- 
ever, removed  by  washing.  They  may  be  coated  with  varnish, 
,  tin  foil,  butler,  glycerin,  vaseline,  or  any  fat  or  oil  not  liable 
PtO  become  rancid.  A  2-  or  3-per-ccnt  solution  of  salicylic  acid  may 
be  added  to  the  oil.  Packing  in  sawdust  or  bran  also  excludes  the 
air  lo  a  slight  extent.  Lime  with  cream  of  tartar  preserves  eggs,  but 
alirr?  their  taste. 

ng  to  C.  F.  Langworthy  (U.  S,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ftnrc  ..-  ..:.n  No.  12S,  1901)  the  best  preservative  substance  h  a  lO- 
per-cent  solution  of  water-glass,  in  which  eggs  will  keep  fresh  for 
Lfhree  and  one  half  months.     Eggs  also  preserve  their  freshness  for 
much  as  a  year  in  cold  storage  at  30°  to  40"^  F.    Eggs  so  stored 
be  turned  twice  a  week  to  prevent  gravitation  of  the  yolk, 
^eaasmg  its  adhesion  to  the  shell. 

E|n?s  are  also  preserved  by  dry^ing»  canning,  and  similar  processes, 
when  designed  for  shipment  upon  long  voyages. 
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Evaporated  or  desiccated  eggs  are  dried  in  vacuo  or  otherwise  by 
currents  of  warm  air.  Salt  or  sugar  may  be  added,  and  the  eggs  are 
ground.    Such  eggs  keep  well,  and  are  often  used  by  bakers. 


Meats 

The  ConBumptioa  of  Keat — The  universal  consumption  of  melt 

by  civilised  man  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  is  generally  supposed. 
McCuUoch  states  (Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  vol,  ii, 
p.  502)  that  **  so  late  as  1763  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for  the  supply 
of  the  public  markets  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown  even  in  Glasgow, 
though  the  city  had  then  a  population  of  thirty  thousand." 

In  the  past  decade  or  two  the  consumption  of  meat  has  increased 
enormously,  especially  in  England,  owing  to  the  development  of 
cheap  refrigerating  processes,  canning,  and  increased  facilities  of 
transportation  of  live  cattle.  The  beef  from  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  cattle  is  obtainable  in  London,  and  that  of  Texan  cattle  in 
New  York  in  a  state  of  perfection  and  cheapness  which  far  exceeds 
that  of  animals  raised  close  at  hand.  In  London  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
meal  rose  from  U2  to  122  poimds.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that 
the  eating  of  meat  increases  both  bodily  vigour  and  mental  capacity^ 
and  that  a  man  fed  upon  animal  food  is  livelier,  keener,  and  stronger 
than  the  exclusive  vegetarian.  (See  Animal  and  Vegetable  Foods 
Compared,  p.  35.)  This  comparison  may  not  hold  in  all  cases,  nor 
with  all  people  and  tribes  of  man — as,  for  example,  the  Japanese  and 
many  African  tribes — but  it  apphes  very  well  to  those  who  have  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  advanced  civilisation.  Liebig.  in  extolling 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  meat  diet,  wrote :  '*  It  is  certain  that  three 
men,  one  of  w-hom  has  had  a  full  meal  of  meat  and  bread,  the  second 
cheese  or  salt  fish,  and  the  third  potatoes,  regard  a  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  from  entirely  different  points  of  view," 

It  is  true,  however,  that  too  much  meat  is  eaten  by  many  persons 
for  maintenance  of  the  best  health.  The  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  meat  has  almost  doubled  during  the  past  half  century.  It  is 
estimated  in  pounds  as  follows:  In  the  United  States,  120;  England, 
105;  France,  74;  Germany.  69. 

Very  large  quantities  of  meat — mtich  more  than  is  necessary  for 
sustenance — are  absorbed  when  eaten,  although  a  few  undigested 
muscle  fibres  may  appear  in  the  stools, 

A  meat  diet,  if  long  continued,  tends  to  produce  scurvy,  and  the 
absence  of  meat  favours  the  occurrence  of  anaemia  in  many  persons. 
In  general,  those  diseases  in  which  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  or  a  diet 
composed  almost  exchjsively  of  animal  food,  with  perhaps  a  mini- 
mum of  dry  bread,  is  found  beneficial,  are  the  following:  Flatulent 
dyspepsia,  chronic  gastritis  and  gastric  catarrh  and  dilatation,  dia- 
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es.  intestinal  dyspepsia,  phosphaturia,  obesity,  and  some  cases  of 
chronic  dysentery.  Meat  should  also  enter  largely  into  the  diet  of 
cofisumptives  and  anaemic  subjects. 

It  is  well  to  prohibit  the  consumption  of  meat  in  fevers,  acute 
and  severe  chronic  Bright's  disease,  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  to 
reduce  it  in  lithaemia  and  oxalnria. 

Gompoiition  of  Heats. — Meat  from  any  animal  is  composed  of 
miiscnlar  fibres,  but  it  necessarily  contains  those  structures  which 
were  intimately  associated  with  them»  such  as  connective  tissues, 
blood  vessels,  n€r%'e5,  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  more  or  less  adipose 
tissue.  Meat  which  is  very  fat  contains  comparatively  little  water, 
as  well  as  less  nitrogenous  matter  than  lean  meat. 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  flesh  there  are,  according  to  Schloss- 
bergcr  and  v,  Bibra : 
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Raw  Meats.^ — ^There  is  a  prevalent  fashion  of  prescribing  raw 
meat,  and  in  some  diseases,  such  as  dysentery  or  chronic  gas- 
tritiSt  it  is  useful,  but  it  should  not  be  given  with  the  idea  that  it 
possesses  any  special  curative  virtue  from  the  fact  of  being  raw. 
Beef,  mutton,  and  ham  are  all  eaten  in  this  condition.  Meat  is  dis- 
tasteful to  most  persons  in  this  state  and  soon  palls  upon  the  appe- 
tite, and  may  excite  positive  loathing.  There  is  a  natural  aversion 
to  raw  flesh  among  even  the  lowest  tribes  of  man,  who  only  consume 
their  meat  raw  from  excessive  hunger  or  when  tire  is  unobtainable. 
Even  the  primitive  Australian  savage  cooks  his  reptiles  and  worms. 
Raw  meat  has  no  advantage  either  in  digestibility  or  nutrient  power 
over  moderately  cooked  or  "  underdone  *'  meat.  Some  danger  has 
been  attributed  to  eating  raw  meat  on  account  of  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  intestinal  worms  through  it,  but  the  fear  of  this  is  much 
exaggerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  meat  is  easily  altered  and  made  innutritions 
by  prolonged  cooking.     Overdone  meat  is  indigestible  and  tasteless. 

If  meat  is  too  long  boiled  it  becomes  insipid  and  useless  as  an 
aliment,  and  the  resulting  soup  is  not  a  full  substitute  for  it.  Meat 
should  never  be  cooked  during  rigor  mortis. 

Hall  and  Kane  both  declared  that  in  their  arctic  experience 
fresh  raw  meat  was  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  but  that  cooked  meat 
was  not. 

Digestibility  of  Meats. — Among  the  circumstances  which  affect 
the  digestibility  and  nutrient  power  of  meats  are  the  age  at  which 
the  animals  eaten  were  killed,  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  in 
feeding,  shelter,  and  transportation.  Animals  which  have  been 
underfed,  ill-treated,  and  worried  yield  very  inferior  meat. 

Almost  all  meat  is  tougher  immediately  after  killing,  and  im- 
proves on  being  kept  for  a  day  or  two.  Violent  exercise  is  believed 
to  increase  the  tenderness  of  the  meat  of  hunted  animals. 

In  general  the  flesh  of  young  is  more  digestible  than  that  of  old 
animals,  provided  they  are  not  still  suckling. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  meats  and  animal  foods  of  all  kinds 
could  be  arranged  in  a  table  of  comparative  digestibility,  but  such 
tables  are  necessarily  inaccurate,  if  not  actually  misleading,  owing 
to  the  great  variations  produced  by  the  character  of  the  particular 
samples  of  food  used,  by  the  time  and  manner  of  cooking,  by  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  personal  idiosyncrasy.  No 
two  tables  of  this  kind  given  by  different  authors  are  found  to  agree 
in  all  respects. 

The  following  table  is  offered  as  an  average  of  the  ease  of  diges- 
tibility of  animal  foods,  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  gas- 
tric digestion  being  the  chief  standard,  but  some  foods  may  be  well 
enough  digested  although  they  require  half  an  hour  or  so  longer  time 
than  others. 
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7*aAit  &f  C&mparathte  DigesiiMlity  (commencing  with  the  Most  Digestible, 
€tnd  ending  with  the  Least  Digestitle  of  Meats  and  Other  Common  Ani- 
mat  Foods) 
Oysters. 
Sofi-cooked  eggs. 

Wliite  fish,  boiled  or  broiled,  such  as 
blseA^,  shad,  red  snapper,  wcakli&h,  smelt. 
CbickcD,  boiled  or  broiled. 
Lcin  roast  beef  or  beefsteak, 
Eggi.  tcrminbled,  omelette. 
Mutton,  ixwsled  or  boiled^ 
Sqvab.  fmrt  ridge. 
Bsooti  (crisp). 

Roa^t  fowl,  chicken,  capon,  turkey. 
Tripe,  brains,  liver. 


Roast  lamb. 

Chops,  mutton  or  lamb. 

Corned  beef. 

Veal. 

Ham. 

Duck,  snipe,  venison,  rabbit,  and  other 
game. 

Salmon,  mackercU  herring. 

Roast  goose. 

Lobsters  and  crabs. 

Pork. 

Smoked,  dried,  or  pickled  fish  and 
meals  in  general. 


The  table  given  below  is  published  by  E.  Jessen  as  the  result  of 
giving:  test  meals  of  single  articles  of  food.  The  stomach  was  first 
cleansed  and  emptied  by  siphonage,  then  a  hundred  grains  of  meat 
were  introduced  with  eight  ounces  of  water  Samples  of  the  di- 
gested stomach  contents  were  from  time  to  time  withdrawn,  and  the 
eotnplcte  disappearance  of  all  muscular  fibre  when  examined  by  the 
microscope  occurred  as  follows : 

Beef,  raw,  chopped  fine , .  2  hours* 

Beef,  half  cooked 2i  * 

Beef,  well  cooked , » . ,  3  ** 

Becf^  thoroughly  roasted •  4  ** 

Mutton,  raw 3  " 

VcAl.  cooked. 2f  ♦• 

Pdirk,  cooked ,, 3  '• 

TTiese  estimates  fall  somewhat  below  those  of  other  writers,  and 
for  comparison  he  gives  the  time  for  digestion  of  six  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  raw  cow's  and  goat's  milk  as  three  and  a  half  hours, 
ami  that  of  boiled  milk  as  four  hours,  which  is  too  long. 

B0ef. — The  composition  of  beef  varies  with  the  feeding  of  the 
anhnal.  A  young  steer  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  years  old  fur- 
nblies  the  best  meat.  If  the  animal  is  lean  the  meat  may  yield  from 
70  to  75  per  cent  of  water  and  about  20  per  cent  of  nitrogenous 
msterialt  furnishing  about  415  calories  per  pound,  with  2  or  3  per 
cent  of  fat;  but  if  very  fat  when  killed,  the  percentage  of  both  water 
and  nitrogenous  material  is  considerably  reduced,  while  that  of  the 
fsit  may  be  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  or  even  more.  As  a  general  aver- 
age, one  thini  of  beef  is  nutritious  material,  the  remainder  is  water 
tod  bone. 

Beef  fat  is  composed  of  glycerides  of  fatty  acids.  It  melts  at 
from  41*  to  so**  C.  Stearic  and  palmitic  adds  arc  present  in  the 
propoitton  of  three  to  one  of  oleic  acid. 
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The  equivalent  of  beef  is  sometimes  stated  in  terms  of  other 
foods.  A  pound  of  lean  beef  is  believed  to  equal  in  nutrient  value 
two  and  a  half  pints  of  milk,  half  a  pound  of  breads  and  about  three 
eggs,  but  these  are  only  approximate  figures. 

Fresh  beef  can  be  eaten  longer  continuously  than  any  other  kind 
of  meat.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  bread  and  rice*  Attempts 
have  sometimes  been  made  on  wagers  to  eat  quail  or  partridge  three 
times  a  day  consecutively  for  a  month,  but  disgust  is  sure  to  follow 
after  a  week  or  two.  no  matter  how  much  such  food  is  varied  in  the 
cooking,  and  by  the  end  of  a  month  it  may  excite  extreme  loathing, 
and  even  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Chipped  beef  is  prepared,  like  corned  beef,  by  pickling  for  a 
month,  when  it  is  smoked  for  two  days  and  dried  for  a  fortnight. 
after  which  it  is  sliced  thin  by  machinery  and  is  ready  for  packing. 

Beef  Preparations  for  tlie  Sick,— Beef  is  so  important  a  food  for 
wtII  and  sick  alike  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
its  digestibility  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  these  efforts  are  aimed  at  concentrating  the  meat  by  re- 
moving all  indigestible  connective-tissue  fibre,  the  muscle  sheaths. 
sarcoiemma,  and  blood  vessels. 

In  some  cases  the  process  of  concentration  is  carried  still  further 
and  water  is  driven  off  by  evaporation,  or  some  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  meat  are  extracted  and  condensed.  Sometimes  the 
meat  is  predigested.  Dififerent  meats  may  be  prepared  in  these  ways, 
but  the  best  lean  beef  free  from  coarse  fibre  is  usually  preferred. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  even  name  all 
the  meat  extracts,  powders,  etc.,  that  have  been  produced,  but  a 
few  of  thQ  typical  ones  which  are  most  in  use  will  be  described  below. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Schiff  that  many  fluid  substances,  such 
as  meat  extract,  soups,  peptones,  and  even  vegetable  pun^cs  w^hen 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  a  mea!,  on  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  favour  the  flow  of  gastric  juice.  This  is  true  also  of  peptones 
injected  into  the  rectum*  so  the  effect  is  not  wholly  due  to  local  stim- 
ulation of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the  predigestion  of 
meat*  and  especially  to  the  production  of  albumoses.  which  are  more 
soluble  and  assimilable  than  undigested  meat  albumin,  and  which  are 
said  to  possess  greater  nutritive  property  than  peptones. 

The  beef  extracts  made  in  this  country  usually  have  a  less  dis- 
agreeable taste  and  odour,  and  are  lighter  in  colour  than  those  made 
of  South  or  Central  American  beef. 

In  general,  about  three  grammes  of  meat  extract  constitute  a 
good  soup  ration,  and  such  preparations  are  often  valuable  for  addi- 
tion to  invalid  soups  and  broths  when  thickened  with  eggs,  rice,  sago* 
pearl  barley,  macaroni,  ground  toast,  etc. 

The  preparations  of  meat  for  the  sick  are  both  solid  and  fluid. 
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ScliA  Meat  Preparations.^ — Scraped  meat  is  best  made  from  tender 

f steak,  broiled  for  a  few  minutes  over  a  brisk  fire,  but  rare  roast 

f  or  mutton  chops  may  be  used.  With  a  dull  knife  or  an  iron 
►poon  the  pulp  is  scraped  out  The  indigestible  and  less  nutritious 
^Qnncctivc'tissue  sheaths  of  the  muscle  fasciculi  are  broken  and  left 
^vhind,  while  the  fibres  themselves  (or  their  myosin)  are  obtained 
^^  the  form  of  a  soft  unirritating  mass  which  is  readily  acted  upon 
^y  the  gastric  juice.  The  pulp  may  be  run  through  a  sieve.  It  is 
^ea  salted,  and  it  may  be  made  into  little  balls  and  browned  just 
**tiore  eating.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  balls  on  a  hot  frying  pan, 
^hich  is  not  greasy,  and  turning  them  over  so  that  the  outside  be- 
Monies  well  seared.  They  should  then  be  set  aside  on  a  cooler  part 
^f  the  stove  or  oven  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  raw  red  colour 
Of  die  interior  turns  slightly  to  drab. 

Some  patients  prefer  to  eat  the  meat  lightly  cooked,  spread  as 
^  sandwich  between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  This  meat 
may  he  fed  to  infants  in  their  second  year,  and  the  meat  balls  and 
fandwiches  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastritis,  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach,  typhoid  convalescence,  and  other  affections. 

Mosqtiera*s  beef  meal  is  made  by  digestitig  fresh  tender  lean  beef 
with  pineapple  juice  until  the  muscle  fibre  is  almost  completely  con- 
verted into  peptones.  After  digestion  the  preparation  is  desiccated, 
Oiiitenden's  analysis  of  this  meal  shows  it  to  contain  90  per  cent  of 
nutriinent,  13  per  cent  of  which  is  fat  and  jy  per  cent  is  protein.  Of 
the  latter,  almost  half  consists  of  albumoses  and  peptones  fit  for 
prompt  absoq>tion.  The  remaining  portion  is  believed  to  be  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  more  digestible  than  plain  meat.  The  beef 
mral  is  tasteless  and  odourless,  which  are  decided  advantages,  as 
it  can  be  flavoured  according  to  preference.  It  should  be  salted, 
and  it  may  be  added  to  broths  and  soups.  D.  D.  Stewart  advises 
its  use  with  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  cocoa.  This  mixture  is  added 
to  hot  mlik. 

Mt}Si^cra*s  beef  jelly  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  is  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  solid  extract.  Analysed  by  Ludwig,  it  was 
lotmd  to  contain  only  3  per  cent  of  insoluble  material,  and  of  the 
foluble  portion  53  per  cent  consists  of  albuminoids  which  were  nearly 
all  peptones.  It  is  of  pleasant  taste  and  odour,  and  is  highly  nutri- 
tioiis.  Dissolved  in  boiling  water,  it  may  be  given  alone  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  or  added  to  re-enforce  any  broth,  gruel,  consomme,  beaten 
eggs,  or  milk.  The  beef  jelly  is  even  more  digestible  than  the  meal. 
It  is  sometimes  combined  with  cocoa. 

The  beef  meal  and  jelly  are  both  excellent  for  use  in  gastritis, 
gastric  catarrh,  ulcer,  and  carcinoma,  and  many  forms  of  enfeebled 
a^imilation. 

Brngcr's  peptonised  beef  felly  is  another  good  beef  preparation 
much  in  vogue  in  England  for  the  same  purposes  as  Mosquera's 
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preparations.  It  may  be  taken  cold  or  dissolved  in  hot  water  as  a 
concentrated  beef  tea,  representing  a  large  amount  of  meat  fibre.  It 
is  a  useful  stimulant  for  the  aged  who  have  feeble  digestive  power. 
It  may  be  given  to  them  in  teaspoonftil  doses, 

Tropon  is  a  condensed  proteid  preparation  of  granular  consist- 
ence, said  to  contain  89  per  cent  of  protein  (Kleine).  It  is  tasteless, 
insoluble,  and  may  be  added  to  milk,  broth,  rice,  or  otjier  food,  and 
several  drachms  may  be  given  daily. 

Darby  s  fiitid  meat  is  a  moist  extract  which  has  a  strong  meaty 
taste.  It  can  be  eaten  spread  on  thin  bread  and  butter  or  cracker, 
or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

Potudcrcd  bcvf  is  made  as  follows : 

Chop  lean  beef  into  small  pieces,  dry  on  a  water  bath  or  in  an 
oven  with  a  slow  fire,  and  powder  in  a  coffee  mill  or  with  a  machine 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  overdry.  This  powder  can  be 
mixed  with  hot  water  or  any  form  of  soup,  milk,  chocolate,  grog,  or 
punch.  In  process  of  drying,  which  occupies  from  five  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  meat  loses  rather  more  than  four  fifths  of  its  weight 
(Huggard). 

Dujardin-Beaumetz*s  **  grog  dc  la  poudre  dc  viande  "  is  prepared  as 
follows :  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  meat  powder,  three  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  essence  or  sirup  of  rum  punch,  and  add  milk  enough  to 
make  quite  fluid.  In  this  way  he  claims  that  the  equivalent  of  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  meat  may  be  given  daily. 

Debove,  Dujardin-Beaunietz.  and  Peiper  strongly  recommend 
powdered  meat  for  forced  alimentation  (see  Sural imentation  in 
Phthisis)  to  replace  feeding  by  the  stomach  tube. 

Professor  Finkler,  of  Bonn,  has  made  a  proteid  food  which  he 
claims — 

'*  I.  Has  the  greatest  amount  of  albumin  possible  up  to  90  per 
cent- 

*'  2.   Is  digestible  up  to  almost  its  entire  weight, 

"  3.  Can  be  made  equal  in  amount  for  each  day. 

"4.  Keeps  well  indefinitely  in  all  climates. 

"  5.  Its  flavour  and  taste  do  not  interfere  with  that  of  other  food. 

"  6.  Its  price  is  the  lowest  possible/' 

This  food  consists  of  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  meat,  fish,  and 
legumes.  It  is  odourless,  tasteless,  and  forms  a  light  yellow  granular 
powder.     Konig  s  analysis  of  this  food  follows : 

Protein 8q.  87  per  cent 

Water, 8.8^ 

Ash...., 1.24 

Fit 0.20 


Beef  blood, — Dried  beef  blood »  powdered,  has  been  recommended 
by  Rcgnard  and  others  for  use  by  addition  to  soups  and  various 
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forms  of  foods.  The  taste  and  odour  of  dried  blood  is  disagreeable, 
and  the  idea  of  eating  it  in  any  form  is  repugnant  to  most  persons. 

It  has  also  been  used  for  rectal  injection,  but  I  have  always  ob- 
served it  to  cake  inside  the  bowel,  and  there  is  very  little  evidence 
that  it  is  absorbed  at  all 

Meat  losengcs  are  prepared  by  Mason  as  a  convenient  and  port- 
able form  of  condensed  food.  Soup  lozenges  and  capsules  are  also 
made. 

B*cf  pcptotwids  are  prepared  in  powdered  form  by  several  manu- 
iacttirers;  one  variety  contains  predigested  and  sterilised  beef,  millc» 
[and  gluten. 

Rudisch^s  beef  peptone  (or  sarco-peptone)  is  a  dark-brown,  semi- 
solid paste,  having  a  strong  meaty  odour  and  flavour.  One  pound 
of  this  preparation  represents  eight  pounds  of  fresh  lean  beef.  In 
addition  to  the  extractive  materials  which  are  obtainable  in  ordinary 
i  beef  tea.  it  contains  predigested  proteids  in  a  form  suited  for  prompt 
ahsDr]jtion.  It  may  be  eaten  spread  upon  crackers  or  toast,  or  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  chocolate  or  almost  any  suitable  fluid,  either 
bat  or  cold.  It  is  given  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  teaspoonful 
or  less  for  young  children,  up  to  a  teaspoonful  or  tablespoonful  for 
I  adnhs.  If  its  flavour  when  dissolved  in  water  alone  is  disagreeable 
or  becomes  tiresome,  it  may  be  altered  by  giving  it  ice  cold,  or  by 
ihe  addition  of  salt,  celery  salt,  pepper,  or  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
for  children  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar.  It  is  often  added  to 
milk,  sherr>%  eggnog,  gluten,  and  farinaceous  gruels  of  oatmeal,  rice, 
or  arrowroot,  or  it  may  be  used  to  re -enforce  soups,  broths,  and 
jellies. 

The  Maltine  Company  furnish  a  similar  preparation  which  con- 
tains 70  per  cent  of  albuminous  material  with  phosphates,  fat,  and 
carbohydrates. 

Tht  Simlh  American  beef  extract  is  a  predigested  preparation 
which,  by  the  analysis  of  Kemmerich.  contains,  with  other  proteid 
matter,  a  large  proportions-over  27  per  cent — of  albumoses  and 
peptones,  ready  for  immediate  absorption, 

S&maiase  is  a  granular  predigested  meat  powder  which,  accord- 
ing to  analysis  reported  by  Hildebrandt,  contains  90  per  cent  of  atbu> 
moscs  (deotero-  and  hetero-albumose),  and  is  free  from  peptones.  It 
IS  nr  *■         h  colour,  amorphous,  finely  granular,  having  but  faint 

ta>^  Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a  clear,  light  yellow  or 

bfownish  solution,  almost  tasteless.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  heat 
or  by  strong  acids.  The  tatter,  in  fact*  redissolve  a  precipitate 
which  IS  formed  by  very  weak  acids.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is 
eigi  as  nutritious  as  meat,  but  estimates  of  this  kind  applied 

to    L  foods  are  always  fallacious.     Of  course  for  an  invalid 

who  cannot  digest  any  meat  such  preparations  are  indefinitely 
*"  stronger »**  but  for  those  who  can  assimilate  meat  they  are  much 
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weaker.  Somatose  can  be  injected  in  hypodermic  solution  without 
local  irritation.  It  may  be  given  as  fine  powder  with  bread  and 
butter  or  spread  upon  toast.  It  is  also  administered  like  similar 
preparations  in  milk,  mucilage,  soup,  cocoa^  or  coffee.  When  mixed 
with  such  substances  it  should  be  first  stirred  into  a  thin  paste  with 
an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid  and  then  added  to  the  remainder. 

It  is  well  tolerated  by  irritable  stomachs  and  is  speedily  absorbed, 
and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  a  less  disagreeable  taste 
than  many  preparations  of  meat. 

Eskay's  Food  is  an  albominised  food  suitable  for  emergency 
feeding  of  uifants  and  for  adults  with  disordered  stomach  or  bowels. 

Fluid  Meat  Preparations* — Beef  juice  contains  serum,  lymph,  and 
blood.  It  is  prepared  as  follows:  A  tender,  thick,  juicy  beefsteak  is 
broiled  for  several  m motes  over  a  quick  fire  so  as  to  coagulate  the 
outside  and  retain  the  juice  well  within.  It  is  then  cut  into  small 
pieces  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  and  squeezed  in  a  common  lemon 
squeezer  or,  better,  in  a  meat  press^  which  is  sold  in  hardware  shops 
for  this  special  purpose.  The  juice  is  salted,  and  for  adults  a  little 
pepper  may  be  added.  It  is  best  served  warm,  but  if  preferred  it  may 
be  eaten  frozen.  This  preparation  is  quite  nutritious,  although  less 
so  than  scraped  beef. 

When  beef  is  chopped  and  squeezed  under  great  pressure,  juice  is 
obtained  from  it  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  grammes 
per  one  thousand  of  meat,  but  only  about  6  percent  is  albumin  (Bauer), 

Fresh  beef  juice  is  serviceable  for  feeding  in  many  cases  of  severe 
gastric  disturbance  with  vomiting  and  pain  ;  also  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  for  feeding  infants  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  in  the  second  year. 
From  one  lo  three  tablcspoonfuls  may  be  given  at  once»  and  it  forms 
a  good  introduction  for  the  stomach  to  solid  food.  It  is  usually 
much  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  foregoing  extracts  and  other 
preparations.  If  desired,  it  may  be  pancreatinised  like  milk  (see 
Pancreatiniscd  Milk,  p.  79). 

Beef  Tea,— The  nutritive  strength  of  beef  tea  has  formed  a  sub- 
ject for  much  discussion.  The  assertion  is  often  made  that  it  is  a 
comparatively  useless  preparation,  and  it  is  said  that  a  pint  of  it  con- 
tains scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  anything.  Hassell  estimates 
that  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  beef  would  be  required  to  make 
enough  tea  to  counterbalance  the  daily  nitrogenous  waste  of  one  man. 
If  rightly  made,  however,  it  may  be  nutritious,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  albuminous  material  which  can  be  dissolved  in  it  at  any  time 
is  much  less  than  that  which  exists  in  a  similar  volume  of  milk  or  in 
an  ^gg.  The  preparation  of  beef  tea  should  be  conducted  as  follows : 
Tender  lean  raw  beef  is  chopped  into  small  pieces  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  macerated  in  cold  water  for  fi\Q  or  six  hours. 
The  water  is  to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  pound  of 
lean  beef;  ten  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  added,  and  the 
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solution  is  gradually  heated  up  to  i6o^  F,,  but  not  more,  for  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  the 
vcrsscl  m  a  larger  outer 'vessel  of  boiling  water.  The  water  of  the 
outer  vessel  communicates  its  heat  to  the  inner  one,  but  the  contents 
of  the  latter  does  not  boil  because  the  evaporation  from  its  surface 
prevents  its  temperature  from  rising  to  that  of  the  outside  water, 
which  is  nearer  the  fire.  Various  forms  of  water  baths,  which  the 
French  call  **  bain  mark  "  or  milk  scalders,  are  sold  which  are  con- 
vcnimtly  adapted  for  the  process  of  making  beef  tea. 

The  prolonged  soaking  of  meat  in  cold  water  dissolves  its  mineral 
ingredients— chiefly  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  potassium,  and  also 
extractives,  principally  creatin  and  creatinfn  and  some  lactid  acid 
derived  from  the  muscle  fibres.  There  may  also  be  a  little  albumin 
present,  but  the  albumin  of  meat  or  muscle  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  simple  aqueous  solutions,  and  hence  it  does  not  diffuse  out  readily 
into  the  water,  but  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  converts  the  in- 
soluble myosin  into  an  acid  albumin  called  syntonin,  which  is  soluble 
in  water. 

In  making  beef  tea,  more  or  less  fat  is  apt  to  be  derived  from  the 
meat  which  floats  upon  the  surface  and  presents  a  very  unappetising 
appearance*  This  should  always  be  skimmed  or  strained,  and  if  it 
collects  on  cooling,  the  operation  can  be  repeated.  A  crust  of  bread 
dipped  beneath  the  surface  will  remove  the  supernatant  layer  of  fat. 
The  materials  which  are  present  in  beef  tea  prepared  in  this  manner 
are  not  very  nutritious,  but  they  are  mildly  stimulating  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  are  for  the  most  part  absorbed  directly  from  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  without  passing  beyond  into  the  intestine. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  give  special  attention  to  the  proper  fla- 
vouring of  food  for  fever  patients.  In  cases  where  a  fluid  diet  is 
necessitated  for  many  days  in  succession,  much  depends  upon  the 
w^lingness  of  the  patient  to  take  the  food  offered  him,  and  a  dread 
of  too  frequently  recurring  intervals  of  feeding  and  the  positive 
dislike  which  the  monotonous  taste  of  certain  meat  preparations 
begets,  react  unfavourably  upon  the  digestion.  It  is  advisable  to 
consult  the  individual  taste  of  patients  in  this  regard,  and  when  they 
positively  assert  that  they  cannot  lake  beef  tea  or  bouillon  or  meat 
extracts  in  any  form,  their  opposition  may  often  be  overcome  by 
adding  the  expressetl  juice  of  some  fresh  vegetables  of  which  they 
are  fond.  Carrots,  turnips,  celery,  parsnips,  and  endives  may  be 
boiled  alone  or  with  an  aromatic  herb,  such  as  parsley  or  green  mint, 
and  afterwards  chopped  fine  and  their  juice  expressed  by  squeez- 
ing Ihem  in  a  muslin  bag.  Such  juices  added  to  beef  tea  and  broth 
inpart  an  altogether  different  flavour,  which  may  be  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  changing  the  vegetables  (Yeo), 

Tbc  total  quantity  of  albuminous  material  which  can  be  obtained 
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in  the  manner  above  described  in  a  reasonable  bulk  of  fluid  is  very 
little,  but  in  febrile  conditions  it  is  usually  g-ood  for  the  patient  to 
ingest  abundant  water,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  part  of  the  fluid 
being  taken  in  the  form  of  beef  tea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  patients 
have  absolute  anorexia  tiiey  are  soon  wearied  by  the  effort  of  swal- 
lowing, and  it  is  preferable  to  give  nitrogenous  food  in  some  more 
concentrated  form. 

In  fever,  albuminous  and  gelatinous  solutions  aid  in  maintaining 
strength  and  diminish  the  tendency  to  exhaustion,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  chief  value  of  beef  tea  and  beef  essences  is  found  to  ex* 
ist,  rather  than  for  furnishing  additional  substance  to  the  tissues. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  beef  tea  are  that  its  preparation  re- 
quires time  and  care,  and  the  taste  soon  becomes  monotonous*  It 
may  be  advantageously  given,  however,  with  vegetable  extracts  or 
beaten  eggs,  or  gelatin  may  be  put  in  lu  stiffen  the  mass  into  a  jelly, 
which,  when  properly  seasoned,  is  palatable.  It  may  also  be  thick- 
ened with  broken  crackers^  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt,  it  becomes  much  more  nutritious ;  or  sago,  arrow- 
root, or  chocolate  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

For  infants  the  tea  may  be  made  weaker  than  for  adults  by  using 
half  a  pound  of  lean  rump  steak  to  the  pint  of  water. 

Bouilkm,  or  the  French  pot  an  fen,  is  of  little  more  value  as  an  ali- 
ment or  heat  producer  I  ban  beef  tea  or  extractum  carnis.  It  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  giving  beaten  or  dropped  eggs,  flour,  etc.  It  stim- 
ulates the  nerves,  but  in  a  much  less  degree  than  alcohol.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  the  latter  and  over  condiments  that  it  is  never  poi- 
sonous. A  good  meat  puree  may  be  made  by  adding  a  tablespoon* 
ful  of  scraped  beef  lo  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  bouillon,  warm- 
ing over  a  brisk  fire  until  the  meat  turns  of  a  faint  drab  colour,  and 
seasoning  with  pepper  antl  salt  or  a  little  butter. 

Beef  broth  is  agreeable  to  invalids,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  less  nu- 
tritive than  that  made  from  chicken,  veal,  or  mutton.  As  ordinarily 
made,  it  contains,  besides  salts  and  extractives.  ^  per  cent  each  of  fat 
and  albumin  and  i  per  cent  of  gelatin, 

Liebig^s  extract  of  meat,  or  extractum  carnis,  consists  of  the 
flavouring  extractive  matters  such  as  kreatin,  isolin,  decomposable 
haematin.  and  sahs.  Some  of  these  substances  are  excrementitious, 
and  on  this  account  Masterman  compares  it  to  urine,  although  it 
contains  less  urea. 

A  pound  of  mutton  is  represented  by  two  fifths  of  an  ounce  of 
the  extract.  It  contains  no  albumin  or  fibrin,  and  has  in  all  but  2 
per  cent  of  solids,  hence  its  nutritive  power  is  practically  nii  but  w^hen 
regarded  as  a  stimulant  and  so  used,  it  removes  fatigue,  strengthens 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system,  and  improves  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  this  manner  aids  the  digestion 
of  foods.     There  is  no  occasion  for  taking  it  in  large  quantities,  and 
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when  this  has  been  done,  symptoms  of  slight  ptomaine  poisoning 
have  been  observed,  such  as  heaviness  and  stupor  (Yeo).  The  ex- 
tract has  the  advantage  of  keeping  for  years  without  decomposition, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  sometimes  in  cases  of  shock,  especially 
after  wounds  received  on  the  battlefield,  its  stimulant  action  lias 
been  considered  almost  equal  to  that  of  alcohol,  and,  bulk  for  bulk, 
it  is  certainly  greater. 

Johnson  s  fluid  krf  is  a  digestible  preparation,  somewhat  less  dis- 
agreeable in  taste  than  many  extracts  of  meat. 

Vaknfitws  mi'at  juice  h  a  much-used  preparation  which  resembles 
Lie  big  s  somewhat  in  its  properties. 

\'alentinc*s  meat  juice  is  a  clear  fluid  of  a  deep  claret-colour,  hav- 
ing a  meaty  odour  and  strong  meaty  taste.  It  is  prescribed  in  doses 
of  one  half  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  diluted  in  eight  times  its  bulk  of 
cold  water,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  cracked  ice.  Its  taste,  which  is 
disagreeable  to  many  patients,  is  easily  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
half  a  tumblerful  of  milk,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  light,  farinaceous 
gruels  (after  they  have  cooled  to  130''  F  ),  or  used  to  re-enforce  soups 
and  broths  or  cod-liver  oil.  Like  Liebig's  extract,  it  may  be  given 
by  the  rectum.  An  ounce  of  this  preparation  is  said  to  represent 
the  concentrated  pure  juice  of  two  pounds  of  the  best  lean  beef  or 
the  condensed  essence  of  three  fourths  of  a  pint  of  natural  expressed 
beef  juice.  Among  other  ingredients  it  contains  haemoglobin  and 
some  albumin.  It  keeps  well  in  all  climates  when  tightly  corked. 
It  should  not  be  diluted  with  hot  water,  strong  liquors,  or  acid  medi- 
cines,  as  these  substances  alter  it  ami  lessen  its  value.  It  may  be 
given  in  champagne  and  in  lea  which  is  not  too  hot» 

Boznnine  is  the  concentrated  expressed  juice  of  raw  lean  beef  ob- 
tained without  use  of  heat  or  acid.  It  is  claimed  that  each  ounce 
represents  nearly  one  pound  of  beef,  that  it  contains  26  per  cent 
of  coagulable  albumin,  and  that  it  keeps  w^ell  without  decomposition 
owing  to  the  atldition  of  glycerin  and  alcohol.  It  is  said  to  contain 
^%^  albumin  also.  It  may  be  given  per  os  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful 
or  more,  or  in  ounce  doses  with  pancreatin  for  recta!  injection.  Not 
being  predigested,  it  ma>  be  pancreatinised  like  milk  just  before  its 
administration  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  absolute  rest  to 

^an  irritable  or  ulcerated  stomach. 
■  Bovinine  has  been  used  topically  for  injection  around  indolent 
Pkers  with  the  idea  of  improving  local  nutrition,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  procedure  is  of  any  value. 
Beef  Fcptattcs^^There  are  innumerable  fluid  preparations  of  pep- 
tonised  beef  which  arc  recommended  for  invalid  consumption ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  which  are  freshly  made  by 
the  addition  of  pancreatin  powder,  although  their  use  saves  time  and 
trouble.  They  may  be  sometimes  employed  to  tide  over  an  emer- 
gency after  a  severe  operation  or  collapse  from  haemorrhage,  un- 
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controllable  emesis,  etc.  The  use  of  peptones  for  invalid  foods  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  after  a  short  time  they  excite  disgust, 
and  may  cause  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  more  complete  the 
conversion  of  albumin  into  peptone  the  more  bitter  it  becomes. 

Voit,  Politzer,  Gerlach,  and  others  maintain  that  true  peptone 
possesses  little  if  any  nutritive  power,  and  that  the  albumoses  can 
be  directly  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  without  further  fer- 
mentation into  peptones. 

Of  the  numerous  commercial  preparations  sold  under  the  general 
names  of  peptones,  pcptonoids,  predigested  meat  extracts,  etc.,  those 
have  proved  the  most  nutritious  which,  in  reality,  contain  the  least 
peptone,  and  the  most  albumosc. 

Bread  and  beef  peptone,  or  panopeptone,  is  a  preparation  in  which 
wheat  starch  and  beef  are  both  predigested  and  preserved  in  sound 
sherry.  It  may  be  taken  cold  in  doses  of  one  to  four  teaspoonfuU 
iced,  or  with  carbonic-acid  water,  or  wines,  but  it  should  not  be 
mixed  with  milk  or  other  foods.  Beef  peptonoids  are  also  mixed 
with  predigested  niilk  and  gluten. 

Summary, — Most  of  these  preparations  are  given  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  once  in  four  hours.  Usually  they  are 
tired  of  soon,  and  do  not  support  life  long,  for,  beyond  the  means 
employed  of  condensation  of  food  by  evaporation  of  water  and  com- 
pression, it  is  not  possible  to  '*  concentrate  "  nourishment  very  much. 
Making  food  assimilable  and  more  useful  is  another  matter  from 
concentrating  it  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  made  to  support  an  able- 
bodied  man  and  supply  him  with  energ>^  for  a  day's  work,  for  ex- 
ample, of  mountain  climbing. 

Neither  does  such  predigested  aliment  represent  concentration 
for  an  invalid ;  the  bulk  of  food  given  is  certainly  reduced,  and  its 
assimilation  may  be  improved,  but  it  does  not  convey  into  the  body 
any  phenomena!  quanlity  of  latent  force  units  or  of  heat  units.  It 
is  important  to  understand  this  fact ;  otherwise  serious  misconcep- 
tions arise  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  nutrition  which  a  patient  fed 
exclusively  on  peptonoids  and  similar  food  preparations  is  receiving. 

The  following  analyses  illustrate  the  comparative  composition  of 
some  of  the  preceding  preparations  as  given  by  Chester: 


Composition  of  Meat  Extracts 
(Albert  H.  Chester,) 


Liebig*s  extract 

Bcinger's  extract  of  beef 
Starr's  extract  of  beef. . 
Johnston's  fluid  beef. , . 
ValeniiTic'i  meat  juice. . 


Wtttei-. 


18.27 
40.65 

37.00 

54-40 


Ofsanic 
matter. 


59,48 
39  ftS 
55.65 
50.40 
31.84 


Ash. 


Soluble 
albumin. 


Alcoholic 
extract. 


44.11 

r3.i8 
10.13 

15  93 

26.32 
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Various  Meats 

Berf  tongue  is  a  tender  form  of  meat,  but  it  contains  rather  too 
much  fat  to  agree  well  with  delicate  stomachs. 

▼eal. — Veal,  especially  when  obtained  from  animals  killed  too 
ig,  is  usually  tough,  pale,  dry.  and  indigestible;  but  when  the 
^intmals  are  slaughtered  at  the  right  age  the  meat  is  sometimes 
tender,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  nutritious.  It  differs  consider- 
ably from  beef  in  flavour,  and  contains  more  gelatin.  Veal  broth 
is  nutritious,  and  affords  a  wholesome  variety  in  the  dietary  for  the 
sick.  When  too  much  is  given  it  may  excite  diarrhcea,  Vea!  is 
much  more  used  for  invalids  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  although  it 
figures  less  conspicuously  in  hospital  dietaries  there  now  than  for- 
merly. Bauer  declares  it  to  be  more  digestible  than  beef,  but  Pavy 
says,  referring  to  both  veal  and  lamb,  "  they  are  meats  that  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid,  generally  speaking,  in  case  of  dyspepsia,"  and 
this  opinion  is  prevalent  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  Veal 
[Contains  more  water  and  less  fat  and  protein  than  ox  flesh. 

Mntton.^ — Mutton  is  rated  as  more  digestible  than  beef  by  Eng- 
sh  writers  upon  dietetics*     That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case 

this  country,  where  the  quality  of  beef  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  where  average  mutton  is  not  so  tender  as 
IT  *^  "irKl,  For  example,  Balfour  writes  in  his  work  upon  the 
>  .  leart  (1894):    *'  We  also  recommend  meat  with  short  fibre, 

SQCbas  chicken,  rabbit,  game,  mutton,  or  well-grown  lamb,  in  prefer- 
ence lo  such  meats  as  beef,  whose  fibres  are  long  and  tough/*  Fat 
mutton  is  richer  in  fat  than  beef,  and  is  certainly  less  digestible  than 
kail  beef. 

Undotibtedly  tough  mutton  is  qtiite  as  difficult  of  digestion  as 
tough  beef,  and  it  is  harder  to  obtain  it  tender.  Mutton  fat  contains 
larger  percentage  of  stearic  acid,  which  makes  it  firmer  and  less 
itgestible  than  beef  fat.  Fat  mutton  is  more  likely  to  disagree  with 
tbi>se  whose  digestion  is  enfeebled.  When  properly  assimilated  after 
digestion,  mutton  possesses  equal  nutrient  value  with  beef. 

Mutton  should  not  be  eaten  until  the  sheep  is  at  least  three  years 

,  and  tlie  best  English  mutton  is  obtained  from  animals  which  arc 

years  of  age.  Mutton  broth  is  wholesome  and  suitable  for  the 
It  may  be  given  in  typhoid  and  other  fevers.  It  is  somewhat 
iting. 

lABb. — Lamb,  when  very  tender  and  of  just  the  right  age,  is 

'qttiteas  digestible  as  beef  or  mutton,  but  the  flesh  contains  too  large 

a  proportion  of  fat — more  than  is  present  in  veal.     Good  lamb  is  ex- 

pensive,  and.  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  character  of  the 

neat,  it  is  not  usually  to  be  recommended  for  invalids. 

▼eniaoa. — Venison  is  a  tender  meat  with  short  fibres,  which  is 
terr  digestible  when  obtained  from  young  deer,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
10 
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somewhat  stimulating  to  the  stomach,  and  it  is  often  eaten  when 
aged  to  a  degree  which,  while  some  think  it  improves  the  flavour, 
unfits  it  for  dyspeptics.     The  meat  corresponds  very  closely  in  chemi-     i 
caJ  composition  to  lean  beef.  fl 

Pork  is  a  tender-fibred  meat,  but  it  is  notoriously  indigestible^ 
on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  fat  present,  which  may  exceed 
37  per  cent»  or  considerably  more  than  the  quantity  of  its  nitro- 1 
genous  material     Pork  ribs  may  have  as  much  as  42  per  cent  of  faU  j 
The  fat  is  composed  chiefly  of  palmitic  and  oleic  glycerides. 

Ham  and  Bacon,— Bacon  is  much  more  digestible  than  pork,  and^ 
ham    occupies   an    intermediate   position.      "  On    an    average,   10a ' 
grammes  of  ham  give  30  of  albuminates  and  32  of  fat ;  the  salt  ranges 
between  7  and  10  per  cent  "  (Bauer), 

In  Germany,  and  especially  at  Carlsbad  and  other  mineral  springs, 
ham  is  much  prescribed  in  invalid  dietaries.  It  is  often  given  ^ 
scraped  or  '*  rasped/'  Bauer  says  (Dietary  of  the  Sick,  p.  91) :  *•  The™ 
flesh  of  the  hog  seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  smoking  than  thai 
of  other  animals,  and  long  experience  compels  us  to  recognise 
smoked  ham  as  one  of  the  wholesomest  forms  of  meat.  Whether 
boiled  or  eaten  raw,  it  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be  more  easily  digeste 
by  weak  organs  than  almosl  any  other/'  An  opposite  view  is  preva^^ 
lent  in  England  and  America,  where  it  is  less  used  for  the  sick. 
distinguished  a  dietitian  as  Pavy  omits  mention  of  it  in  his  book^ 
upon  Food  and  Dietetics.  Ham  is  much  more  digestible  when  thor- 
oughly boiled,  cut  thin,  and  eaten  cold.  It  should  not  be  fried  for 
invahds.     Hot  ham  fat  is  very  indigestible. 

If  cut  thin  and  cooked  crisp,  fat  bacon  is  friable  and   easily 
broken  into  small  particles  during  digestion.     It  can  often  be  eaten 
by  dyspeptics,  and  forms  an  excellent  variety  of  fatty  food  for  con- 
sumptives.    According  to  Lelheby,  prime  bacon  should   not   lose 
over  one  tenth  of  its  weight  by  boiling,  and  ham  should  lose  less«^^ 
It  furnishes  ample  body  heat,  and  is  a  valuable  ingredient  of  thjl 
army  emergency  ration.     In  the  ordinary  ration  of  armies  or  in- 
stitutions it  proves  less  monotonous  than  corned  beef  or  boiled 
beef.     Besides  its  food  value,  its  presence  in  the  ration   makes  iflH 
possible  to  use  various  foods  which  could  not  otherwise  be  as  easily^ 
cooked.     When  our  troops  in  the  Philippines  were  deprived  of  bacon 
in  their  ration,  it  was  found  that  they  were  spending  their  wages  to 
buy  lard  for  frying, 

Honeflesh  is  a  nutritious  meat  for  those  w^ho  are  not  fastidious. 
It  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the  poor  in  France  (where  over 
5,000  tons  are  eaten  annually  in  Paris  alone),  and  to  some  extent 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria,  It  has  never  found 
favour  in  England  or  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  horse- 
flesh butchered  in  this  country  is  canned  for  consumption  by  for- 
eigners. 
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Babbit  has  white  meat,  and  Belgian  hare  meat  is  partially  white, 
but  they  are  not  proper  invalid  foods. 

Fowl. — Chukcn  is  among  the  most  digestible  of  meats  for  inva- 
lids, whether  cooked  by  broOing*  roasting,  or  boiling.  The  white 
meat  is  more  easily  digested  than  the  dark,  although  it  differs  but 
slightly  in  chemical  composition.  Dark  meat  contains  more  ex- 
tractives and  a  little  more  nitrogenous  material  than  white  meat.  The 
breast  of  chicken  may  be  given  to  a  typhoid  convalescent  or  a  patient 
recovering  from  any  severe  illness  before  beef  and  mutton  are 
allowed.  Chicken  broth  is  almost  universally  liked,  and  when 
thickened  with  rice,  and  sometimes  with  an  tgg,  it  forms  a  highly 
desirable  invalid  food, 

Turkey  and  ca^on  are  somewhat  less  digestible  than  chicken,  the 
meat  being  of  tougher  fibre. 

Young  pigeons  are  quite  digestible,  and  the  breast  of  a  squab  may 
be  g^iven  to  a  convalescent  from  fever  before  other  meat  is  allowed. 

Tam^  ducks  and  gvcsc  are  indigestible  unless  quite  young  and 
tender,  on  account  of  containing  too  much  fat.  Goose  meat  may 
sometimes  hold  over  40  per  cent  of  fat»  with  which  it  is  thoroughly 
infiltrated. 

Game,  such  as  the  flesh  of  partridge,  grouse,  woodcock,  snipe, 
prairie  chicken,  etc.,  is  by  many  persons  preferred  when  it  is  '*  high  " 
— that  is,  when  it  has  been  kept  long  enough  for  putrefactive  changes 
to  occur.  These  may  originate  in  the  meat  itself  or  in  the  viscera 
which  have  not  been  removed  and  from  which  the  odour  and  flavour 
of  commencing  putrefaction  are  derived,  and  penetrate  the  meat. 
When  the  meat  itself  is  not  perfectly  fresh  it  may  produce  violent 
gastro-intestinal  disorder,  but  many  persons  with  good  digestive 
organs  are  not  disturbed  by  the  consumption  of  such  food  in  modera- 
tion, provided  it  is  well  cooked.  The  process  of  cooking  disinfects 
it  by  heat.  The  fat  of  old  birds  is  too  strongly  flavoured,  and  their 
meat  is  tough.     Young  birds  are  digestible  if  properly  cooked. 

Animal  Viscera. — Animal  viscera  are  eaten  to  some  extent  in  this 
country,  and  some  of  them  are  digestible,  ahhough  none  are  as  nutri- 
tious as  good  meat,  and  they  contain  but  little  nitrogen.  With  the 
exception  of  sweetbread,  and  in  some  cases  the  thyroid  gland,  they 
should  not  be  given  to  the  sick. 

Stccctbread  is  most  useful  in  the  invalid  dietary.  It  consists  of  the 
pancreas  of  the  calf,  called  by  butchers  *'  stomach  sweetbread  "  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  thymus  gland  of  the  same  animal,  called  also 
the  "  neck  **  or  **  throat  sweetbread.*'  Either  gland  is  tender  and 
digestible,  the  thymus  somewhat  more  so  than  the  pancreas,  which 
has  larger,  more  **  stringy  **  blood  vessels. 

The  thyroid  gland  has  been  lately  shown  to  possess  remarkable 
power  in  regidating  disordered  nutrition  in  cases  of  myxoedema, 
chronic  skin  diseases,  etc.    It  is  usually  given  as  a  powdered  extract 
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in  five-grain  doses,  but  it  is  sometimes  cooked  fresh  and  eaten  as  a 

food* 

Tripe,  made  from  the  third  stomach  of  the  cow,  when  tender  and 
well  cooked,  is  easy  to  digest,  although  somewhat  too  fat.  It  con- 
tains about  16  per  cent  of  fat  and  13  per  cent  of  albuminoids — 
rather  more  than  most  viscera.  fl 

The  heart  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  the  meat  is  tough  and  unde- 
sirable. 

Lk'cr  and  kidneys  are  eaten  more  than  any  other  viscera.  If 
cooked  too  long  they  become  very  hard  and  tough.  Calf's  liver  is 
always  better  flavoured  and  more  tender  if  the  animal  has  had  fresh 
milk  for  food  and  not  boiled  skimmed  milk  and  slops.  Tender  liver 
is  more  easily  digested  than  kidney,  and  is  fairly  nutritious.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  diabetics.  These  foods  are  often  fried  or 
stewed  in  rich  sauces  or  *'  devilled,"  all  of  which  are  indigestible 
modes  of  cooking. 

Brains  are  fairly  digestible,  but  not  nutritious ;  they  contain  too 
much  fat  and  cholesterin  for  invalids. 

Blood  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  fluid  food.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  fashion  among  consumptives  of  going  to  the  abattoirs 
to  drink  it  warm,  in  the  belief  that  it  had  some  specific  curative 
value  for  tuberculosis.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  it 
nauseates  most  persons  to  taste  it,  if  not  to  look  at  it. 


Isinglass— Gelatin 

liin^laai  is  derived  from  the  membrane  of  the  swimming  blad- 
der of  the  sturgeon,  but  that  of  other  fishes  is  occasionally  used. 
It  is  not  very  soluble  in  the  crude  state,  but  is  hygroscopic  and 
swells  very  much  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
when  the  water  is  evaporated  again  hardens. 

Qelatin. — Gelatin  is  a  substance  the  potential  energy  of  which 
is  calculated  as  being  even  more  than  that  of  some  fats  and  albu- 
minates, yet  in  the  body  it  is  very  inferior  in  the  production  of  force. 
It  is  obtained  from  bones,  ligaments,  and  other  connective  tissues. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  property  of  gelatin  that  used  alone 
it  fails  to  have  much  nutritive  power,  but  in  proper  combination 
with  other  foods  it  is  a  useful  aliment.  *'  By  the  addition  of  gelatin 
very  large  quantities  of  albumin  can  be  spared  in  the  body  or  devoted 
to  increase  of  bulk,  just  as  bv  the  supply  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  " 
(Bauer). 

Gelatin  itself  takes  no  part  in  repair  and  growth  of  tissues — it 
must  be  regarded  solely  as  an  *'  albumin-sparer."  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, replace  albumin,  the  loss  of  which  still  goes  on  to  some  ex- 
tent even  when  gelatin  is  eaten  in  large  quantity.  It  also  slightly 
spares  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous  materials.     This  is  a 
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quesdoii  of  considerable  importance  in  the  feeding  of  invalids,  be- 
cause, while  many  jellies  are  easily  digested  and  are  agreeable  to  the 
palate^  it  is  useless  to  burden  the  stomach  with  them  if  they  do  not 
possess  nutritive  properties  in  proportion  to  other  foods,  and  the 
matter  must  therefore  be  discussed  somewhat  in  detail  The  *'  Bone 
Soup  Commission  "  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  was  consti- 
tuted to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  prolonged  boiling  of  bones 
in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  inexpensive  form  of  aliment  (or 
hospital  patients.  The  commission  made  elaborate  researches,  the 
result  of  which  showed  that  animals  which  were  fed  exclusively  upon 
gelatin  rapidly  deteriorated  in  strength  and  weighty  and  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  starvation.  Subsequent  experiments  upon  gelatin  have 
been  conducted  by  many  physiologists  with  these  conclusions:  i. 
Gelatin  is  innocuous,  and  its  exclusive  use  will  not  support  life.  2. 
Mixed  with  other  foods,  it  promotes  nutrition  and  is  easily  digested 
and  absorbed.  3,  To  some  extent  it  saves  waste  of  albuminous 
tissues. 

Since  bones  consist  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  weight  of  gela- 
tin, the  latter  may  be  acU^antageously  used  as  an  inexpensive 
means  for  furnishing  variety  in  the  diet  by  addition  to  meat  broths 
and  jellies,  pea  and  bean  soups,  etc.  M.  Edwards  says  that  the 
proper  proportion  for  such  mixtures  should  be  at  least  one  fourth 
oC  meat  soup  to  three  fourths  of  gelatin  soup.  The  bones  them- 
selves may  be  broken  and  made  to  yield  fat  and  gelatin  for  soup 
**  stock/*  The  amount  of  nourishment  which  they  afford  is  ex- 
tremely little,  and  they  are  mainly  of  service  for  economic  reasons 
to  save  waste. 

Edible  birds'  nests  are  not  true  gelatin,  but  a  Chinese  food 
product  allied  to  mucin. 

Gelatinous  substance  may  be  obtained  from  boiling  for  several 
coQsectittve  hours  such  material  as  calves'  feet,  sheep's  trotters,  ox 
taflSi  etc,  and  after  clarifying,  straining,  and  concentrating,  very 
pitatabte  jellies  may  be  made,  to  which  chicken  or  mutton  is  added 
for  mvalid  use. 

Calf's-foot  jelly  and  calfs-head  jelly,  if  not  made  too  rich  by  added 
Is.  make  suitable  invalid  dishes,  especially  when  flavoured 
i  y  or  Rhine  wine.     Ox-tatl  soup  is  too  rich  for  the  sick. 

Pure  white  gelatin  is  insipid,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  eat  in 
considerable  quantity  unless  it  is  well  seasoned.  If  free  from  all 
^hiey  taste  and  odour,  and  prepared  with  coffee  or  lemon  juice,  or 
other  fruit  flavours,  it  makes  an  easily  digested  invalid  food.  Or  it 
may  be  combined  with  eggs  or  milk  as  blancmange,  or  wnth  soup. 
The  addition  of  meat  extracts  to  it  improves  the  taste,  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  wine,  like  good  sherry,  alters  the  taste  rather  by  the  in- 
trodoction  of  its  aromatic  principles  tlian  by  the  alcohol  itself,  which 
is  largely  evaporated  from  the  jelly. 
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"  Well-prq>ar€d  jellies,  not  containing  too  much  acid  or  pungent 
spices,  are  very  useful  foods  for  invalids,  and  may  be  administered 
with  advantage  in  febrile  states  "  (Bauer). 

Dry  gelatin  contains  17,3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  which  is  even  a 
larger  proportion  than  is  contained  in  albumin ;  consequently  urea 
excretion  is  decidedly  increased  by  gelatin  feeding.  Diuresis  is 
also  produced,  and  the  desire  for  liquid  is  intensified,  so  that  a  large 
proportion  of  gelatin  in  the  diet  causes  decided  physiological  effects. 


Fish 

Fish  vary  both  in  digestibility  and  nutritive  qualities.  The  chief 
diflfercnccs  are  in  regard  to  coarseness  of  fibre  and  the  quantity  of 
fat  present.  Fish  meat  is  less  stimulating,  sustaining,  and  satisfying 
than  that  of  birds  or  mammals. 

Eels  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  fat.  which  amounts  to  28 
per  cent.  Herring  have  7,  salmon  about  6-5,  while  sole  has  but  0.25 
per  cent  (Konig),     Mackerel,  trout,  and  shad  have  considerable  fat. 

Fish  which,  like  the  salmon,  are  rich  in  flavour  and  in  fat,  while 
they  may  be  very  nutritious,  are  much  less  easy  of  digestion  than  are 
the  simpler  varieties^  such  as  sole  or  liounders  and  codfish.  Dried 
codfish  can  be  eaten  on  long  sea  voyages  day  after  day  without  the 
repulsion  which  is  soon  excited  by  the  continuous  diet  of  the  more 
highly  flavoured  fatty  fish. 

The  flesh  of  many  fish  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water,  be- 
sides gelatin. 

The  following  fish,  in  the  order  named  by  Walker,  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  albuminoids :  Red  snapper,  w  hitcfish,  brook 
trout,  salmon,  bluefish»  shad,  eels,  mackerel,  halibut,  haddock,  lake 
trout,  striped  bass,  cod,  flounder. 

All  fish  are  best  in  their  proper  season,  for  out  of  season  they 
deteriorate  from  change  in  food  or  other  causes,  and  are  less  nutri- 
tious, besides  possessing  inferior  flavour,  and  sometimes  disagreeable 
odour.  They  should  lie  eaten  as  fresh  as  possible,  for  there  are  few 
alimentary  substances  capable  of  exciting  so  violent  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance  as  decomposing  fish.  The  practice  of  prescrv^ing  fish 
frozen  or  packed  in  ice  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  cold  pre- 
vents malodours  from  revealing  commencing  putrefaction.  Vivid 
red  gills  and  fulness  and  brightness  of  the  eye  are  a  good  test  of 
freshness. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  fish  constitute  a  good  "  brain  food  " 
on  account  of  their  containing  a  large  percentage  of  phosphorus,  a 
prominent  ingredient  of  nerve  tissue;  but  in  reality  many  fish  con- 
tain less  of  this  element  than  meat,  and  neither  Eskimos  nor  other 
aboriginal  tribes  who  live  largely  upon  fish  are  noted  for  intellect 
tuality. 
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Some  fish  contain  different  species  of  tapeworm,  but  they  are 
seldom  if  ever  transmitted  to  man. 

Fish  having  white  meat  constitute  an  excellent  food  for  invalid 
diet,  and  when  cooked  by  boiling  or  broiling  (not  frying)  they  may 
be  given  to  convalescents  and  to  those  with  feeble  gastric  powers. 

The  most  digestible  fish  are  fresh  sole,  whiting,  blticfish,  white- 
fish,  bass,  red  snapper,  fresh  codfish,  halibut »  shad,  and  smelt,  Pavy 
says :  **  Of  all  fish,  the  whiting  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  delicate, 
lender,  easy  of  digestion,  and  least  likely  to  disagree  with  a  weak 
stomach.  ITic  haddock  is  somew^hat  closely  alhed,  but  has  a  firmer 
texture  and  is  inferior  in  flavour  and  digestibility," 

Crimping  is  a  process  sometimes  applied  to  fresh  fish,  like  the  cod» 
by  which  the  firmness  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  its  fiavour,  is  rncreased. 
As  soon  as  caught,  the  fish  is  incised  transversely  by  numerous  deep 
cuts.  On  being  plunged  into  ice-cold  water,  the  muscle  fibres  con- 
tract firmly  and  so  remain. 

As  a  rule,  dried,  smoked,  or  pickled  fish  should  not  be  given  to 
invalids,  although  thoroughly  boned  and  desiccated  or  "  shredded  " 
codfish  is  quite  tender.  The  latter  process  is  now  conducted  by  ma- 
chineiy,  and  thus  prepared  ihe  fish  requires  less  prolonged  soaking 
and  cooking* 

Fish  roe  is  not  very  nutritious,  and  it  ser\'es  mainly  as  a  relish. 
Shad  roe,  thoroughly  cooked,  is  not  objectionable,  but  sturgeon's 
foc  or  caviare,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  **  appetiser,**  is  capable 
0f  arresting  digestion,  especially  when  old,  black,  or  rancid.  Caviare 
cocttsdns^  according  to  analyses  by  Konig  and  Brimmer,  whaler,  45.05 ; 
protctds«  31  90;  fat,  14.14;  salts,  8.91  per  cent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  persons  cannot  digest  fish  of 
my  kind,  or  at  most  can  take  but  one  or  two  varieties  without  pro- 
voking an  attack  of  dyspepsia  or  biliousness.  A  few  tropical  fish  are 
poisofimts*  and  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  edibility  of 
irerlebrate  animals,     (See  Fish  Poisoning,) 

There  are  no  diseases  in  which  a  fish  diet  possesses  specific 
valne,  but  often  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  lithsemia,  gout,  or 
other  conditions  in  which  it  is  undesirable  to  give  much  meat, 
it  »  very  sen^iceable  as  a  compromise. 


Crustaceans 

Lobslers,  crabs,  and  shrimps,  although  they  constitute  a  whole- 
some food,  when  absolutely  fresh,  for  those  in  health,  should  never 
be  admitted  to  an  invalid  dietary.  They  are  all  scavengers  of  the 
iea«  and  crabs  not  thoroughly  cleaned  or  imperfectly  cooked  may  be 
poisonous  from  contamination  with  putrid  matter,  although  their 
own  flesh  is  good.  Soft -shell  crabs  arc  by  no  means  always  **  soft  ** 
wilea  eaten,  and  their  shells  fornish  a  targe  bulk  of  indigestible  res- 
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id  lie »  which  may  prove  irritating.  I  recall  one  fatal  case  of  appendi- 
citis caused  by  them. 

Lobsters  are  highly  poisonous  to  some  persons  even  when  fresh, 
and  especially  if  eaten  with  other  food  they  may  excite  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  even  gastro-enteritis.  In  others  they  may  cause  urti- 
caria or  aggravate  existing  skin  eruptions. 

Persons  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  seashore  are  apt,  in 
making  occasional  visits  to  seaside  resortSp  to  gratify  a  fondness  for 
crustaceans,  fish,  and  shellfish  food  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
"  shore  dinners,"  which  result  disastrously  with  stomachs  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  diet ;  but  the  evil  effects  are  fortunately  temporary, 


Shellfish 


Oysters,  clams,  and  mussels  are  very  nutritious  food»  and  the 
mer  at  leasts  when  fresh  and  when  eaten  raw  or  property  cooked, 
are  an  excellent  invalid  aliment.  Oysters  can  often  be  digested 
earlier  than  meat  in  convalescence  from  fevers,  and  in  many  forms 
of  gastric  disorder. 

The  **  soft  part  "  of  shellfish  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  bulkier 
liver,  while  the  tough,  harder  portion  is  mainly  the  muscle  which 
attaches  the  animal  to  its  shell.  This  muscle  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  tougher  by  all  forms  of  cooking ;  hence  raw  oysters  are 
more  tender  and  digestible  than  if  stewed  or  broiled.  In  oysters  the 
liver  is  relatively  larger  and  more  nutritious  than  in  clams.  In  rec- 
ommending oysters  to  invalids  it  is  always  best  to  allow  only  the 
soft  parts  to  be  eaten,  and  when  this  rule  is  observed  they  may  be 
cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways— by  stewing,  broiling,  roasting,  or  "  pan- 
ning/' and  steaming— but  they  should  never  be  fried  for  the  sick. 

Both  oysters  and  clams  have  the  advantage  that  they  arc  very 
generally  liked,  and  they  make  a  pleasant  variety  of  food  to  relieve 
restricted  diets.  They  impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  milk  and 
broths.  It  is  customary  to  forbid  their  use  by  diabetics,  on  the 
ground  that  their  livers  contain  glycogen.  Clam  juice  or  plain  clam 
broth  is  almost  specific  for  some  forms  of  vomiting,  especially  sea- 
sickness. It  may  be  tried  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and  may  be 
retained  when  beef  juice  and  milk  are  not.  It  is  mildly  stimulating 
to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  slightly  nutritious  and  laxative. 
It  is  best  obtained  fresh,  but  very  good  canned  or  bottled  prepara- 
tions of  it  are  made  which  keep  pure  indefinitely.  It  may  be  taken 
cither  hot  or  cold  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper  half  an  hour  before  a 
meal.  It  seems  to  have  an  invigorating  effect  upon  the  stomach, 
and  promotes  the  appetite. 

Mussels  are  less  commonly  eaten  in  this  country  than  in  England 
and  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  belong  in  the  same  category  with 
oysters  and  clams,  and  the  remarks  just  made  in  regard  to  the  latter 
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apply  to  them  as  well  There  is  a  form  of  poisoning  by  mussels 
which  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal.  (^See  Poison- 
ing by  Shellfish,) 

In  some  persons  shellfish,  like  crustaceans,  produce  skin  ertip- 
tions,  such  as  urticaria,  or  aggravate  existing  eczema. 


IV.   VEGETABLE   FOODS 
Sugars 

Sugars  are  crystalHsable  carbohydrates  in  which  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  exist  in  proportion  to  form  water.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties, of  which  the  commoner  contained  in  food  or  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  diet  are  cane  sugar,  saccharose  or  sucrose,  grape  sugar,  dextrose 
or  glucose,  levulose  or  fruit  sugar,  and  sugar  of  milk  or  lactose. 
Inosite,  mannite,  dextrin,  sugar  of  malt  or  maltose,  honey,  a  sweet 
nitrogenous  substance  called  saccharin,  and  froit  sugar  or  levulose 
(diabetin)  are  also  used.  Sugar  may  be  derived  from  the  stems  ot 
plants,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  cane,  or  the  palm,  from  tubers  like 
the  beet,  from  maple-tree  sap,  and  from  other  vegetable  growths. 

The  sugars  present  slight  differences  in  their  physical  properties, 
such  as  specific  gravity,  sohibility,  and  efifect  upon  polarised  light. 
They  also  differ  in  sweetness  of  taste  and  in  digestibility. 

As  foods,  sugars  have  essentially  the  same  uses  as  starches  (see 
Farinaceous  Foods,  p.  134)»  for  all  starch  must  be  converted  into 
dextrin  or  sugar  before  it  can  be  assimilated.  For  this  very  reason, 
sugars*  although  they  form  an  excellent  class  of  food,  producing 
force  and  heat  and  fattening  the  body,  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
lor  the  maintenance  of  health  if  starches  or  fats  are  eaten.  Recent 
experiments  in  the  German,  British,  and  other  armies  show  that  a 
liberal  allowance  of  sugars  in  the  diet  tends,  during  manceuvres,  to 
maintain  strength,  lessen  hunger  and  thirst,  and  lessen  the  liability  to 
heat  exhaustion. 

They  possess  additional  properties,  in  that  they  have  a  more 
agreeable  flavour  than  starches,  are  more  satisfying  to  the  palate. 
and  they  have  antiseptic  and  preservative  power.  Hence  sugars  and 
sirups  are  extensively  employed  to  preserve  fruits  either  in  solution 
or  in  dried  form,  like  "  candied  "  cherries,  ginger,  etc. 

When  taken  for  food,  sugar  is  quickly  soluble,  and  on  this  account 
taxes  the  digestive  organs  but  litde.  Cane  sugar,  however,  needs  to 
be  converted  into  grape  sugar  before  it  can  be  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated, and  grape  sugar,  which  needs  no  change,  is  therefore  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  predigested  carbohydrate. 

Between  seven  and  eight  million  tons  of  sugar  are  consumed  each 
year  in  the  world  at  large.  The  English-speaking  nations  are  the 
largest  consumers.     In  1895  the  per  capita  consumption  in  England 
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was  86  pounds  as  against  30  pounds  in  Germany.  France,  and  Hol- 
land, and  7  pounds  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  (Mary  Hinman 
Abel),  Cane  sugar  was  originally  used  exclusively  in  preparation  of 
medicines,  not  as  a  food. 

Many  persons  acquire  an  inordinate  fondness  for  sugar,  and  con- 
tinned  overindulgence  in  this  food  is  very  sure  to  give  rise  to 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  disorders  of  assimilation  and 
nutrition.  It  may  even  cause  functional  glycosuria.  (See  Dia- 
betes.) 

Sugar  is  very  fattening.  In  the  West  Indies  the  negroes  always 
grow  fat  in  the  sugar  season,  when  they  chew  the  cane  in  the 
fields. 

Sugars  are  emphatically  force  producers.  Chauveau  and  Kauf- 
mann  have  demonstrated  that  during  muscular  activity  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  body  is  increased  fourfold.  If  one  pound  of 
sugar  were  burned  so  as  to  utilise  all  the  heat,  it  would  raise  five 
gallons  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  (A.  C. 
True). 

Harley  found  experimentally  that  the  muscle-energy  producing 
effect  of  sugar  is  so  great  that  two  hundred  grammes  (seven  ounces) 
added  to  a  small  meal  increased  the  total  amount  of  work  done  from 
6  to  30  per  cent,  and  that  when  sugar  was  added  to  a  large  meal  it 
increased  this  total  from  8  to  16  per  cent. 

Sugars  and  the  Urine,— Grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar  or  levulose. 
when  eaten  in  large  quantity  in  health,  reappear  unaltered  in  the 
urine,  but  the  latter  sugar  in  diabetes  is  said  by  Moritz  to  be  con- 
sumed within  the  body.  Sugar  eaten  in  excess  with  other  food 
increases  the  quantity  of  urine  and  feces  and  the  urea  elimination 
(W.  G.  Morgan). 

Saccharose,  eaten  in  excess,  may  reappear  in  the  urine  unaltered, 
or  more  commonly  as  glucose. 

Lactose  is  converted  into  glucose,  and  it  produces  functional  gly- 
cosuria more  easily  than  the  latter  if  eaten  in  bulk. 

Alimentary  glycosuria  usually  ceases  in  a  few  hours  after  discon- 
tinoance  of  eating  the  food  which  has  caused  it. 

There  are  some  dsseases  in  which  sugar  in  all  forms  should  be 
strictly  avoided,  such  as  flatulent  dyspepsia,  acute  and  chronic  gas- 
tritis, gastric  dilatation,  gout,  rheumatism,  obesity,  and  the  uric- 
acid  diathesis,  and  it  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  in  diabetes. 
Temporary  disturhances  of  digestion  from  eating  too  much  sw*eet 
food  are  very  common,  and  can  usually  be  rectified  by  simple  reme-  M 
dies,  and  by  withholding  or  diminishing  the  customary  allowance  of  " 
sugar.  Sugar  eaten  constantly  in  excess  spoils  the  teeth  and  de- 
stroys the  appetite  for  other  food.  It  lessens  the  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice  in  cases  of  hyperchlorhydria,  and  is  said  to  dis- 
solve mucus. 
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Cane  Sug^ar. — Cane  sugar,  saccharose,  or  sucrose,  as  used  in 
the  United  States,  is  usually  derived  from  the  clarified  and  crys- 
tallised juices  of  the  sugar  cane  (saccharum  afficinarum),  but  it  is  also 
made  from  beet  root,  as  originally  discovered  by  Marggraf.  of  Berlin, 
in  1747.  The  latter  form  is  somewhat  less  sweet  than  are  the  better 
grades  of  cane  sugar.  The  root  contains  12  to  15  per  cent  of  sugar. 
One  third  the  world's  commercial  sugar  is  derived  from  sugar  cane, 
and  two  thirds  from  beets.  The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  is  66  pounds.  About  one  quarter  of 
a  pound  per  diem  may  be  eaten  without  harm.  Much  more  than 
this  in  a  short  time  is  liable  to  disorder  digestion,  just  as  do  the 
equally  diffusible  peptones  eaten  in  excess. 

Mary  Hinman  Abel,  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  food  value  of 
stigar,  says : 

"There  is  no  proof  that  sug^r  is  harmful  to  the  teeth,  although 
doubtless  sweet  food,  allowed  to  cling  to  the  teeth  after  eating, 
rapidly  ferments,  and  acids  will  be  formed  that,  according  to  Pro* 
fcssor  Miller,  of  Berlin,  may  attack  the  teeth.  This  is  equally  true 
of  starchy  foods.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies,  who  consume  enormous  quantities  of  sugar,  have 
'f^t  finest  teeth  in  the  world.  It  is  also  unproved  that  sugar  pro- 
duces gout." 

Sugar  is  better  digested  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exercise 
taken. 

The  maple  tree  yields  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  sucrose.  Maple 
sugar  is  eaten  chiefly  as  a  luxury,  on  account  of  its  unique  and 
agreeable  flavour.  It  also  makes  an  excellent  sirup  which  is  in 
great  demand.  About  7,500,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar  are  made 
annually  in  the  United  States.  Cane  sugar  can  be  obtained  from 
Cbe  sugar  pea,  from  the  flower  buds  of  the  coca  palm,  and  from 
otlicf  substances.  It  is  soluble  in  half  its  w*eight  of  cold  w^ater  and 
10  less  hot  water. 

The  sap  which  is  drawn  from  the  sugar  cane  as  wtII  as  the  juice 
of  compressed  beet  root  is  not  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  sugar,  but 
IS  mingled  with  other  materials,  chiefly  of  a  mucilaginous  character. 
An  elaborate  process  of  refining  is  applied  in  order  to  produce  the 
commercial  white  sugars  of  various  grades.  The  principal  steps  in 
dib  process  are  as  follows:  **  i.  Melting  of  the  sugar;  2,  straining 
throctgh  bag  filters:  3.  filtering  through  charcoal;  4,  boiling  or 
rraporating  the  decolourised  liquid  in  vacuum  pans;  5,  separation 
id  crj'Stallised  sugar  by  centrifugals''  (Clark).  The  process  is  so 
cbeap  thai  cane  sugar  is  practically  never  adulterated. 

Cane  sugar  w^as  formerly  sold  more  extensively  than  at  present 
tn  the  form  of  coarse  brown  sugar  This  variety  is  somewhat  im- 
ping, and  on  this  account  has  a  slightly  laxative  action;  but  the 
jrcat  improvements  made  of  late  years  in  the  processes  of  refining 
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sugar,  and  the  extreme  cheapness  of  this  commoclity,  place  the 
clarified  forms  of  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  even  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  temptation  for  sophistication  which  was  originally 
much  more  extensively  practised,  especially  in  the  adulteration  of 
confectionery,  with  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc. 

The  most  highly  refined  cane  sugars  contain  about  0,25  per  cent 
only  of  impurities  and  ash,  but  poorer  grades  hold  1  to  2,5  per  cent, 
with  as  much  v^^iter  (Konig).  Cane  sugar  is  about  two  and  a  half 
times  sweeter  than  glucose.  Cane  sugar  is  completely  digested  and 
absorbed,  leaving  no  fecal  residue. 

*'  Grocer^s  itch  '*  is  a  form  of  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  hands 
sometimes  acquired  from  contact  with  moist  brown  sugar,  adulter- 
ated with  dirt  or  sand  and  mites. 

CarameL — By  the  application  of  heat,  at  400**  F.,  refined  cane 
sugar  is  mehed,  browned,  and  converted  into  a  non-crystallisable 
fluid  substance  called  caramel,  having  a  slightly  bitter  but  agree- 
able taste.  Comparatively  insipid  farinaceous  food,  such  as  com- 
starch  and  farina,  may  be  flavoured  with  it  for  in\^id  diet.  Burned 
flour  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  but  its  flavour  is  less  agreea- 
ble.    Caramel  is  also  useful  for  flavouring  milk,  custards,  etc. 

At  320^  F.  sugar  melts  to  an  amber  fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  is 
brittle  and  transparent.  In  this  form  it  is  called  **  barley  sugar/*  and 
is  much  used  in  confectionery. 

When  sugar  is  cooked  with  acid  fruits  it  is  partly  converted  by  the 
heat  and  acid  to  less  sweet  substances,  hence  to  sweeten  cooked 
fruits  the  sugar  should  be  added  when  the  cooking  is  completed. 

Sugar  diflFers  from  starch  by  containing  another  molecule  of 
water.  Starch,  which  forms  fully  three  fourths  by  weight  of  the 
solid  ingredients  of  wheat  flour,  is  altered  into  sug^r  by  heating  with 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  by  prolonged  heating  alone  or  **  torri- 
fication.**  The  latter  process  converts  it  into  dextrin,  sometimes 
called  **  British  gum,*'  on  account  of  its  substitution  in  commerce 
for  gum  arabic.  With  prolonged  heat  there  is  a  further  change  in 
the  starch,  which  becomes  of  a  brownish  and  finally  black  hue,  pass- 
ing through  a  stage  analogous  to  the  formation  of  caramel  from 
sugar,  and  with  extreme  heat  forming  a  residue  of  black  carbon,  all 
the  water  having  been  driven  off.  A  hard,  dried,  thoroughly 
browned  bread  crust  or  toast  is  therefore  similar  to  caramel,  and 
every  one  is  familiar  with  its  gain  in  flavour. 

Sugar  candy  is  made  by  extremely  slow  crystallisation. 

Sorghum  is  a  variety  of  grass  or  cane  from  which  sugar  can  be 
extracted,  but  in  this  country  it  is  used  more  for  the  manufacture  of 
molasses. 

Candy  and  Confectionery. — Candy  contains  from  75  to  90  per  cent 
of  sugar,  to  which  may  be  variously  added  butter  or  other  fats,  nuts, 
fruits,  starchy  glucose,  flavouring  extracts.     Cheap  varieties  are 
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coloured  with  aniline  dyes,  and  are  composed  largely  of  glucose 
and  starch.  Children  assimilate  candy  better  than  adwits  because 
they  are  less  liable  to  dyspepsia,  and  because  of  their  relatively 
ictive  muscular  energy  and  relatively  large  body  surface  for  losing 
'heat,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They  do  noi,  as  a  rule,  care  for 
fat  meat,  and  prefer  sweets  as  a  natural  substitute. 

An  infant  taking  two  quarts  of  milk  per  diem  consumes  nearly 
three  ounces  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  lactose.  In  later  childhood  the 
ibtlity  to  digest  starches  replaces  to  some  extent  the  need  for  sugar. 
It  is»  however,  important  that  the  taste  for  candy  and  sugar  common 
to  all  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  a  wholesome 
and  natural  appetite  for  other  foods,  especially  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  value  of  sweets  in  the  adult  dietary  has  of  late  years 
found  recognition  in  armies.  The  British  War  Office  shipped 
1,500,000  pounds  of  jam  to  South  Africa  as  a  four  months*  supply  for 
116,000  troops,  and  one  New  York  firm  during  the  Spanish*Amer- 
pican  War  shipped  over  fifty  tons  of  confectionery  to  the  troops  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  The  confectionery  consisted 
of  chocolate  creams,  cocoanut  macaroons,  lemon  and  other  acid  fruit 
drops. 

Holasfles,  Treacle,  and  Simp, — Molasses  and  treacle  are  products 
icidentally  formed  in  the  process  of  crystallising  and  purifying  cane 
rsugar.  Treacle  is  the  waste  drained  from  moulds  used  in  the  refin- 
ing process,  and  it  contains,  besides  sugar,  acids»  extractives,  salts, 
.and  more  or  less  dirt.  Like  cane  sugar,  molasses  constitutes  a 
rcry  desirable  food,  and  is  highly  nutritious.  Its  use,  both  for  cook* 
ig  and  to  add  to  farinaceous  food  and  enhance  its  flavour,  is  too 
^well  known  to  require  description.  Molasses,  according  to  Konig. 
contains  acetic  and  formic  acids»  which  impart  their  reaction  to  it. 
It  also  contains  cane  sugar  and  30  per  cent  each  of  invert  sugar  and 
>f  water. 

Both  treacle  and  molasses,  owing  to  impurities,  are  more  laxa- 
tive than  refined  sirup,  and  the  effect,  as  an  aperient,  of  plain  ginger- 
bread made  with  good  brown  molasses  is  due  to  this  property.     For 
iroung  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  molasses  sometimes 
crates  very  well  in  keeping  the  bowels  open. 
Plain  molasses  candy  is  a  wholesome  form  in  which  to  give  sugar 
|to  growing  children,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  too  much  and 
[loil  their  appetite  for  other  foods.     It  is  mildly  laxative.     Walker 
that  "  good  candy  is  good  food."    Candies  are  often  made  too 
with  butter,  chocolate,  and  other  ingredients,  when  they  dis- 


MoLisscs,  like  sirup,  is  a  good  preservative.    It  has  been  used  to 
fr%-e  potatoes  in  layers.     An  old-time  custom  among  soldiers  in 
the  field  is  to  fill  a  canteen  with  two  parts  vinegar  and  one  part 
as  an  emergency  sustaining  drink. 
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IS  present  in  almost  all  fruits,  in  the 
it  exists  in  large  quantity.  In  peaches, 
pineapples,  and  strawberries  it  is  found  with  cane  sugar,  and  in 
grapes,  cherries,  and  honey  it  occurs  in  connection  with  other  varie- 
ties of  sugars.  In  dried  fruits,  such  as  raisins  or  figs,  glucose  is 
present  in  a  gummy  form.  It  is  commonly  manufactured  from 
starch. 

Although  prepared  for  immediate  absorption  from  the  stomach 
and  intestine  and  assimilation,  glucose  is  of  little  ser\4ce  for  fla- 
vouring other  articles  of  food,  for  when  so  used  it  is  apt  to  produce 
flatulent  dyspepsia  with  acid  eructations.  Moreover,  it  has  less 
strength  of  sweetness  than  cane  sugar,  and,  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  crystallise,  it  is  much  less  convenient  and  desirable  for  gcn-^ 
eral  use. 

Sucrose  and  maltose  can  only  be  absorbed  by  alteration  into  glu 
cose.     If  glucose  be  eaten  as  a  food,  in  form  of  candy  or  othenvis 
it  overloads  the  system  by  being  too  promptly  absorbed-     Mall  ex-" 
tracts,  sirups,  and  preserves  adulterated  with  glucose  easily  ferment, 
for  nothing  ferments  more  promptly  than  such  combinations  with 
the  bacteria  present  in  the  stomach, 

Lactoic.^Lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  is  taken  as  a  food  in  some 
quantity  with  ordinary  milk,  and  forms  a  very  important  ingredient 
of  the  diet  of  the  growing  infant,  who  is  unable  to  digest  much 
starch   during  the   first   year  of  life,  and   yet  requires   an   easilj 
assimilable  form  of  carbohydrate.     Cow's  as  compared  w  ith  huma 
milk  is  deficient  in  lactose,  and  the  latter  should  therefore  be  addc 
in  proper  proportion  to  the  milk  of  bottle-fed  infants.     (See  MS 
Composition,  p.  52.)     It  might  be  used  for  sweetening  various  arti^ 
cles  of  food,  but  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  ordinary  cane 
sugar,  and  is  in  fact  more  expensive  and  less  sweet.     It  is  mildly 
diuretic. 

Haimite.^ — Mannite  is  obtained  from  the  sweet  juice  of  the  stem 
of  the  ash  tree.     It  is  also  contained  in  beet  roots  and  some  othcf 
vegetables.     Like   sucrose,   it   crystallises,  and   is   white   and   free 
from  odour.     It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.     It  is  laxative,  and 
it  may  be  used  in  diabetes,  for  it  is  not  secreted  in  the 
glucose. 

Levnlose. — ^Fmit  sugar,  or  levulose,  is  now  sold  under  the  name 
of  diabetin,  in  crystalline  form,  for  use  in  diabetes,  on  the  grour 
that  it  is  not  known  to  reappear  in  the  urine.     It  can  be  taken  freelj 
and  in  considerable  quantity  without  disordering  digestion,  as  sac-  * 
charin  often  does  after  continued  use.     Diabetin  is  sweeter  than  cane 
sugar,  and  has  a  somewhat  fruity  taste. 

Honey.— Honey  is  a  form  of  sugar  prepared  from  the  cane  sugar 
of  various  flowering  plants  gathered  by  bees,  which  convert  it  bj^| 
hydrolysis  cliiefly  into  dextrose.     They  then  store  it  in  cells,     Thus^ 
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it  IS  really  a  vegetable  product,  although  manufactured  by  an  insect. 
In  addition  to  sugar,  it  holds  several  other  ingredients,  principally 
wax,  gum,  pigment,  and  odorous  materials.  The  sugar  exists  in 
two  forms — crystallisable  and  non-cry  stall  isable.  The  former  is 
somewhat  similar  to  glucose. 

Honey  contains,  according  to  Konig:  Water.  16.13:  dextrose, 
7874;  cane  sugar,  2.69;  nitrogenous  matter,  1,29;  ash,  0.12  per  cent, 
besides  traces  of  other  ingredients. 

Honey  was  more  in  demand  for  sweetening  before  the  discovery 
of  a  method  of  making  sugar  from  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  a  whole- 
some  food,  and  is  fattening  when  eaten  w-ith  breacL  In  some  coun- 
tries— as,  for  example,  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Baden— the  peasants 
consume  it  as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Artificial  honeycombs  are 
now  made  from  paraffin,  stamped  into  cells  to  imitate  the  original, 
which  enables  the  bees  to  devote  more  energy  to  the  manufacture  of 
honey  and  bestow  less  on  the  combs. 

In  a  few  instances,  fortunately  very  rare,  honey  has  proved  poi- 
sonous owing  to  the  bees  having  fed  upon  poisonous  flowers.  An 
epidemic  of  gelscmrn  poisoning  occurred  in  Branch ville,  S.  C,  from 
this  cause  in  which  twenty  persons  were  severely  affected,  three 
or  them  fatally. 

SacGheLrin. — Saccharin  is  a  crystallisahle  organic -acid  substance, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  a  little  sulphur  and  nitrogen*  It  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  it  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of 
obesity,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  diabetes,  when  the  withdrawal  of 
sugar  is  followed  by  intense  craving  for  it,  or  a  refusal  to  eat  those 
foods  which  are  customarily  favoured  with  it.  It  is  antiseptic,  and 
has  the  property  of  acidifying  the  urine,  being  eliminated  unaltered 
by  the  kidneys,  hence  it  can  be  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  pyelitis 
or  cystitis.  It  may  be  given  for  months  at  a  time  without  danger, 
if  the  quantity  prescribed  does  not  exceed  more  than  one  or  two 
grains,  three  times  a  day.  More  than  this  dose  may  cause  gastric 
derangement.  It  may  be  added  to  food  in  cooking,  or  a  one-quarter 
grain  tablet  may  be  used  to  sweeten  a  cup  of  coffee. 


Cereals  and  other  Starchy  Foods 

Starchy  Foods  in  General, — The  cereals  in  commonest  use  as  food 
products  are  wheat,  corn,  rice,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat.  From 
these  are  manufactured  a  variety  of  flours  and  meals. 

About  30  per  cent  of  all  cereals  produced  in  ihe  w^orld  are  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  total  wheat  pro- 
duction is  from  this  country;  on  the  other  hand,  98  per  cent  of  the 
rye  and  75  per  cent  of  the  barley  and  oats  are  grown  in  Europe. 
The  United  States  produces  about  75  per  cent  of  the  corn  of  the 
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world.  These  estimates  give  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  use  ol 
these  cereals,  and  illustrate  the  great  preponderance  of  wheat  bread 
and  cornmeal  and  other  preparations  of  corn  eaten  in  the  United 
States. 

Besides  the  cereals  and  vegetables  which,  like  the  potato,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  starch,  there  is  a  large  niiscenaiieous  group  of 
starchy  foods  used  as  flours,  which  arc  therefore  conveniently  con- 
sidered with  the  cereals.  Such  are  arrowroot,  tapioca,  cassava,  sago, 
and  peas.  Peanuts,  chestnuts,  and  plantains  are  also  sometimes  used 
to  furnish  flour. 

Starch  is  the  term  applied  to  the  fecula  or  granular  material 
found  in  fruits,  roots,  and  tubers  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants. 
The  structure  and  form  of  the  starch  granules  vary,  and  those  from 
different  plants  may  be  distinguished  by  microscopic  examination. 

Patients,  as  a  rule,  are  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  **  starchy  foods/'  and  their  conception  of  them  is  based  upon  such 
foods  as  resemble  powdered  laundry  starch  in  appearance,  like  ar- 
rowroot, cornstarch,  etc.  After  being  told  to  eat  no  starchy  foods, 
they  not  infrequently  will  say  they  suppose  that  potatoes  are  not 
starchy.  The  expression  at  best  is  not  an  accurate  one;  for  many 
starch-holding  foods  contain  a  large  proportion  of  other  ingredients, 
especially  proteids,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  furnished 
by  Riibner : 
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56  25 

11.92 

60.91 

17.70 
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i3'(^S 
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7.40 

86.21 

6.8—10.5 

65.05 

Farinaceous  foods  are  composed  of  flour  of  different  kinds,  and 
constitute  a  subdivision  of  starchy  foods.  The  different  starchy  and 
farinaceous  foods  are  derived  from  a  variety  of  plant  structures,  in- 
cluding roots,  tubers,  bolbs,  stems,  pith,  flowers,  seeds,  fleshy  fruits, 
etc.  Some»  like  the  banana  and  certain  vegetables,  are  eaten  raw, 
but  the  majority  require  cooking,  and  the  starches  derived  from 
grain-bearing  plants  of  the  grass  tribe  or  cercalia  usually  must  be 
prepared  by  grinding  and  milling  before  cooking.  A?>out  one  sixth 
of  the  protein  of  the  various  grain  flours  passes  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  undigested. 

The  following  table  by  Professor  Atwater  will  be  found  useful  in 
giving  at  a  glance  the  average  percentage  of  starch  contained  in  the 
commonest  vegetable  foods: 
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US 


Atwaifr*s  TahU  of  the  Percentage  of  Starch  in  V^etabU  Foods 

"Unheal  bread 55,5  |  Potatoes... 21.  j 

Wheat  flour.. 75 -6  1  Sweet  potatoes 21.1 

CrahAm  flour. 71 .8 

Rye  flour.. 78.7 

Buckwheat  flour 77,6 

Beans 57,4 

Oatmeal 68 . 1 

Commeal... * , . .   71,0 

Rice 79 , 4 


Turnips 6.g 

Carrots 10. 1 

Cabbage *  - 6.2 

Melons 2.5 

Apples 14.3 

Pears 16.3 

Bananas. 33.3 


In  round  numbers  it  may  be  stated  that  starch  composes  one  fifth 
of  potatoes,  one  half  of  peas,  beans,  wheat,  rye.  and  oats  (their  flours 
contain  more),  and  three  fourths  of  rice  and  Indian  corn. 

In  addition  to  the  cooking  which  the  cereaha  require,  they  are 
often  predigested  by  diastase  for  invalid  use.  Strong  heat  converts 
starch  to  dextrin  ;  but  diastase,  like  the  natural  digestive  ferments, 
can  convert  it  into  maltose,  and  as  such  it  is  fitted  for  absorption. 

Fortified  griteh,  as  they  are  called  by  Roberts,  arc  made  of  cereal 
flours  or  dried  legumes,  with  addition  of  milk»  beef  tea.  or  eggs.  The 
flours  if  used  alone,  in  strength  of  5  per  cent,  become  pasty  and  taste 
insipid,  but  if  one  eighth  of  ihetr  weight  ol  ground  malt  be  added 
they  remain  fluid  wa'th  20  per  cent  of  flour,  and,  as  this  starch  is 
largely  dextrinised,  they  are  highly  nutritious.  Thus  made,  Roberts 
says  they  contain  2  per  cent  of  proteid  and  14  per  cent  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

Bread-making.— It  has  been  well  said  that  the  quality  oi  the 
bread  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  is  a  fair  measure  of 
their  civilisation.  Flour  is  prepared  from  various  grains  by  crushing 
and  grinding  processes.  The  grains  consist  of  (1)  an  outer  layer. 
the  husk  or  skin,  which  is  woody,  fibrous,  and  indigestible,  and  which 
in  the  mining  process  is  separated  into  "  bran  '* ;  (2)  the  kernel 
within  the  husk,  which  is  composed  of  gluten*  fats,  and  salts ;  (3)  the 
starch. 

To  appreciate  the  important  details  of  bread-making,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  first  review  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  grain 
from  which  the  bread  is  derived. 

Structure  of  the  Wheat  Kernel.— The  wheat  kernel  is  subdivided 
irUo  four  layers.  The  first  or  outermost  layer  (Fig.  r.  //)  consists  of 
two  or  three  strata  of  elongated  cells  the  long  diameters  of  which 
correspond  with  the  long  axis  of  the  grain.  From  these  cells  slender 
filaments  or  tapering,  hair-like  processes  project  outward.  The  cell 
margins  are  irregular  in  outline,  and  appear  somewhat  beaded. 

Immediately  beneath  the  outer  hairy  layer  lies  the  second  layer 

<Fig,    ir  F)*  consisting  of  more  or  less  quadrangular  cells,  with 

rounded  angles,  witich  are  more  uniform  in  size  than  the  others,  and 

grow  at  right  angles  lo  them.     The  third  layer  (Fig.  i.  K)  consists 

It 
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of  a  delicate,  transparent  membrane-like  structure.  The  fourth  or 
internal  layer  (Fig.  i,  S)  is  composed  of  large,  almost  rectangular 
cells  arranged  in  one  or  two  strata,  and  which  contain  a  dark  granular 

material  which  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  cell  walls. 

The  grains  of  other  cereals  conform 
in  a  general  way  to  the  structure  of  the 
wheat  grain »  although  they  differ  in  the 
thickness  of  the  several  layers,  the  num- 
ber of  their  strata,  and  the  size  of  the 
individual  cells. 

Bran» — Bran  (Fig,  2,  a)  contains  car- 
bohydrate  material  which  is  but  little  if 
at  all  digested  in  the  human  alimentary 
canal,  although  the  lower  animals  derive 
abundant  nutrition  from  it.  The  nutritive 
salts  of  wheat  arc  chiefly  contained  in  the 
bran  ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  bread  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  for  a  time,  it  is 
best  to  eat  that  which  contains  some  bran. 
But  if  too  much  is  consumed  it  hastens 
peristalsis,  and  nutrition  suffers  because 
the  food  is  hurried  out  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  before  absorption  is  complete. 
When  bread  is  eaten  with  other  food  con- 
taining nitrogen  and  salts »  white  bread  is  preferable. 

(Gluten. — Gluten  is  separated  in  the  process  of  making  starch 
from  wheat  and  other  grains.  It  is  a  valuable  nitrogenous  focnl 
product,  consisting  of  {a)  60 
to  70  per  cent  gliadiu  and  {b) 
30  to  40  per  cent  glutenin. 
The  greater  part  of  the  gUi- 
ten  is  held  in  the  central  four 
6fths  of  the  grain.  The  glia- 
din  adheres  to  the  glutenin, re- 
tains the  gas  in  dough,  and  in 
excess  it  makes  the  flour  soft 
and  sticky,  hence  soft  wheat 
yields  a  flour  with  high  per- 
centage of  gliadin,  but  hard 
wheat  has  a  low  percentage. 

Gluten  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion  independently  of  the 
development  of  COj,  and»  as  this  power  varies  with  different  flours. 
it  affects  the  quality  of  lightness  of  the  bread.  Some  glutens  expand 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  others  (H,  Snyder  and  L.  A,  Voor- 
hees). 
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Fig,  I. — Section  through  wheat 
k  e  met  ( from  R  u  pp ),  //,  hair- 
Ukc  processes  ;  /',  A',  second 
and  third  layers ;  S,  fourth 
inlemal  rect&ngular  cell  lay- 
er :  a,  fi,  t\  d,  saccesBive  lay- 
ers rcpre^nted  as  parti  &uy 
stripped  off. 
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Fig.  3,  ~  Microscopic  characters  of  wheal 
(  +  200)  (from  Landotsand  Stirling),  tf.  cells 
of  the  bran  ;  h^  ccJis  of  thin  cuticle  ;  r,  gluten 
cells  ;  d^  starch  cells. 
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Compotition  of  Bread. —  Urcad  is  really  a  mixed  food,  in  that  it 
ciintains  so  many  classes  of  ingredients — fat.  protein,  salts»  sugar, 
and  starch — and  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  its 
daily  use  never  cloys  the  appetite.  Ahhongh  it  contains  some  fat. 
it  has  not  enough  for  a  perfect  food,  and  hence  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  using  butter  with  it.  Moreover,  it  forms  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  taking  fat  in  this  manner,  and  the  butter  aids  in  the 
mastication  and  deglutition  of  the  bread. 

Good  bread  contains,  on  the  average,  protein.  9.57  per  cent ;  fat, 
1.5  to  2  per  cent  i  and  carbohydrates,  55  per  cent,  the  remainder  being 
largely  water,  with  a  trace  of  sahs.  In  round  numbers,  bread  con- 
tains about  two  thirds  nutrient  material,  or  twice  as  much  as  beef, 
although  it  is  of  different  force  value  in  the  body.  One  hundred 
grammes  furnish  216  calories.  A  pound  of  bread  is  made  from 
Labout  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  by  the  addition  of  25  per 
^cent  of  water  Some  flours  wiil  take  up  10  per  cent  more  water 
(Snyder  and  V'oorhees). 

Bread*bakmg. — Bread  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  flour  of 
any  cereal  with  water,  which  is  added  in  definite  proportion,  consti- 
tuting a  dough  which  is  made  uniform  by  kneading  either  by  hand 
or  by  machinery.  A  small  quantity  of  the  ferment  yeast  is  also 
worked  uniformly  into  the  dough  and  the  mass  is  left  to  stand  for  a 
number  of  hours,  during  which  fermentation  progresses,  producing 
from  the  starch  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.     The  best  tem- 

ature  at  which  this  leavening  proceeds  is  from  100°  to  110°  P\ 
"After  remaining  for  some  hours  at  a  uniform  temperature,  the  bread 
is  baked  in  a  hot  oven  the  temperature  of  which  is  sufficient  to  kill 
ihe  yeast  germs  and  check  further  fermentation. 

Of  a!l  the  cooking  processes  now  in  use  by  civilised  man,  the 
l>aking  of  bread  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  The  object  of 
cooking  rtour  in  this  manner  is  to  make  it  light  and  porous,  so  that 
the  digestive  fluids  may  be  easily  incorporated  w4th  it.  Flour  <;aten 
Jofic  forms  a  ghuinous  or  sticky  mass  which  h  quite  indigestible 
nd  difficult  to  swallow,  besides  being  comparatively  tasteless. 
There  arc  many  variations  in  the  process  of  bread-making,  but  all 
irr  leased  upon  the  same  principh" — the  development  of  carbonic-acid 
throughout  the  mass  of  dough,  which  bubbles  up  and  causes  it 
to  "  rise  **  or  forces  it  apart.  In  general,  the  process  involves  a  loss 
of  about  t  per  cent  of  COm  and  1  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  loss  of 
volatile  products  represents  a  loss  of  but  1.58  per  cent  of  starch. 
Of  the  remaining  starch  less  than  8  per  cent  is  converted  into  soluble 
form  (dextrin),  but  many  of  the  starch  granules  are  ruptured  or  dis- 
integrated. A  very  small  percentage  of  fat  also  disappears  in  the 
process  of  baking. 

Development  of  Carbonic-acid  GaB. — Carbonic-acid  gas  may  be 
generated  or  introduced  in  four  w^ays:   I.  Indirectly  by  natural  fer- 
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Tarula 


or 


fungus 

^'^"/'  a  name  given 
pccurrcd.     m,  Bv 


mentation  excited  by  the  addition  of  the  yeast 

Sacfharomycetcs  ccrci'tsiw,    II.  By  the  use  of  *'  tea 

to  old  dough  in  which  fermentation  has  already 

the  addition  of  baking  powders.     I\'.  Directly  bv      a 

I  and  1 1.  Brvad  made  by  Yeast  or  tr*itr»L— When  brerd^-^'*^"' 
veast  or  leaven  the  process,  which  niav  be  divided  inr^^^^w'^  made  by 
is  as  follows:  '  "^^  three  stages. 

(I)  The  wheat  or  other  tlour,  finely  ground,  is  mixed  * 
paste  with  water,  which  may  be  either  warm  or  cold    a   a^  ^  ^'^-^^ 
the  ferment,  together  with  a  little  salt,  is  added;  the  m"     ^^  ^^^^^^^'^ 
ened  with  flour  to  form  a  dough,  and  the  dough  is  vveir^^  '^  ^hick- 
hand  or  kneaded  so  that  its  several  ingredients  mav  K    ^^^^^^  ''>' 

If  this. snot  done  propeHyr,nrea"i"; 

prepared  ai 
nt  for  a 


t  h o ro u gh  1  \  i n co r po rated 

lumpy  or  of  uneven  porosity.    The  entire  mass  may  be 

or  a  small  part  of  the  flour  is  first  allowed  to  fr-  '^'^' 
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once,  or  a  small  part 

short  lime,  and  then  is  kneaded  into  the  remainder. 

(2)  The  dough  is  next  set  aside  for  some  hours  in 
to  rise.     This  process  consists  of  a  fermentation  which  "    ^^"^  P^^^^ 
in  the  flour  by  the  action  of  the  yeast,  resulting  in  the^f^^"^**^*^*^^^ 
carbon  dioxide  and  water.     The  accumulating  carbonic-     ^?^^^^  ^^ 
deavours  to  escape  in  bubbles,  which  become  entangled  *      \F^^  ^"*    I 
or  less  tenacious  gluten  of  the  flour.     Upon  the  size  and         ^  ''^ore    ■ 
these  bubbles  depends  the  porosity  of  the  bread,  and  Uii  """^  ^^  ^^    I 
modified  somewhat  by  the  kind  of  flour  use<l.  the  quantity     ?  i^*^"  '^ 
nient.  and  the  rapidity  with  w hich  the  development  of  .-arK      -^^ 
is  allowed  to  proceed  ^«*Ounic  acid 

(3)  The  final  stage  consists  in  the  baking  of  the  doueh     f      ' 
has  risen.     The  heat  of  the  oven,  by  expanding  the  carl       *  ^^'^•!l 
gas,  makes  the  bread  still  more  porous  and  "  sets  "  the  w  ii^'^f^ 
little  cavities  which  have  formed  so  that  the  loaf  maintains    t^  ^ 
The  gas  is  finally  driven  off.  together  with  a  large  quantity  V*  ^^'^^' 
all.  of  the  water.     The  baked  bread  is  therefore  considerabl* -  r*\"^ 
in  weight  than  the  dough,  mttch  drier,  anil  porous.  '     *&nte» 

The  water  added  to  make  the  dough  escapes  in  part  tl 
evaporation,  and  the  external  portion  of  the  bread  becomes  dr"  ^"^  a 
browner  than  the  interior  or  crumb,  and  constitutes  the  crust  ^'^Tk 
thickness  of  the  crust  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  rt 
used,  the  temperature  of  the  oven,  and  the  duration  of  the  n      ^""^ 
of  baking,     F^auer  claims  that  the  crust  contains  less  nitroe*^^^^^ 
material  than  the  crumb,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Dujardin-R  ^"* 
metZj  and  there  is  no  definite  reason  why  it  slioukl 

With  the  exception  of  these  changes,  bread  has  practically  th  * 
same  composition  as  its  original  flour. 

Mixing  meal  or  tlonr  with  fat  tends  to  prevent  the  evaporatio 
of  water  from  the  bread. 

The  chief  art  in  baking  bread  consists  in  arresting  the  yeast  fer- 
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mentation  of  the  doiigh  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  (300*"  to  400°  F.)  at 
exactly  the  right  period.  If  fermentation  has  not  proceeded  far 
enough  the  bread  is  tough,  or  sodden,  or  himpy,  whereas  if  it  has 
gone  too  far  it  acquires  a  sour  taste  by  the  development  from  the 
carbohydrates  or  organic  acids,  such  as  acetic,  butyric,  and  lactic, 
which  are  both  unpalatable  and  unwholesome.  Fermentation  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  leaven  instead  of  yeast  is  much  more  difficult  to 
control,  and  these  acids,  therefore,  are  more  likely  to  be  formed.  The 
bread  made  with  fresh  brewers*  yeast  is  by  many  esteemed  to  have 
the  best  flavour.  The  process  of  bread-baking  also  causes  the 
starch  granules  to  burst,  if  this  has  not  already  occurred  from  ab- 
sorption of  water  in  the  dough,  and  results  in  the  conversion  of 
some  of  the  starch  into  dextrin,  with  the  further  formation  of  alco- 
hol anfl  sugar  (glucose).  About  6  to  8  per  cent  of  the  starch  is  thus 
made  soluble.  There  are  several  minor  chemical  changes,  and  the 
entise  action  of  yeast  and  heat  upon  the  dough  is  thus  summarised 
by  H.  Snyder  and  L.  A.  Voorhees  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Bulletin  No.  67,  1899): 

"  (i)  The  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates  and  the  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol:  (2)  the  production  of  sc*Uihle  carbo- 
hydrates, as  dextrin,  from  insoluble  forms,  as  starch  ;  (3)  the  pro- 
duction of  lactic  and  other  acids:  (4)  the  formation  of  other  volatile 
carbon  compounds ;  (5)  a  change  in  the  solubility  of  the  proteid  com- 
pounds;  (6)  the  formation  of  amid  and  ammonium  compounds  Ifrom 
soluble  proteids :  and  (7)  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  fat." 

About  2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  used  is  lost  in  volatil- 
ising various  organic  products.  With  prolonged  fermentation  this 
loss  may  amount  to  8  per  cent. 

The  soluble  dextrin  has  the  physical  properties  of  a  gum.  It 
is  obtained  by  heating  starch  to  300°  to  400°.  In  steam-cooked  ce- 
reals also,  the  starch  is  partially  dextrinised. 

III.  Baking  Potvders. — Carbonic-acid  gas  may  be  developed  in 
bread  by  the  action  of  baking  powders.  These  powders  are  very 
extensively  employed,  and  **  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  baking  powder  used  in  the  United  States  each  year  places  the 
figure  considerably  above  50,000,000  pounds  "  (Clark)* 

There  has,  however,  been  much  argument  in  regard  to  their 
wholesomeness,  and  elaborate  researches  in  chemistry  and  the  physi- 
ology of  digestion  have  been  conducted  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  continued  use  of  tlicse  ingredients  in  bread  is  injurious*  The 
so-called  baking  powders  are  manufactured  by  the  combination  of 
many  different  ingredients,  such  as  sodium  carbonate  with  tartaric 
acid,  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potas- 
sium chloride  (Liebig-Horsford),  or  a  combination  may  be  used  of 
ammonium  carbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  use  of  baking  powders  that  they  possess  many  ad- 
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vantages,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  bread  rises  quicker,  and  that  al- 
though fermentation  does  not  occur,  the  bread  is  more  porous,  and 
hence  more  digestible,  and  that  its  taste  is  not  impaired.  On  the 
other  liand,  it  is  argued  that  such  bread  is  practically  less  wholesome, 
and  that  its  continued  use»  from  the  introduction  of  so  many  chem- 
icals, especially  when  ammoniiun  carbonate  is  employed,  proves  irri- 
tating to  the  stomach  and  may  excite  dyspepsia  and  gastric  catarrh. 
Even  when  not  used  for  the  making  of  bread  these  baking  powders 
are  often  employed  in  the  preparation  of  various  forms  of  cake 
where  lightness  and  quickness  in  making  are  important  features. 

Baking  powder  when  pure  should  consist  only  of  cream  of  tartar 
(acid  tartrate  of  potash,  obtained  as  a  precipitate  in  the  casks  in  which 
wine  is  made)  and  soda,  with  a  little  tlour  added,  and  should  be  free 
from  alum,  ammonia,  etc.  Mixed  with  water  and  dougii.  the  soda 
is  split  by  the  acid  tartrate,  liberating  carhonic-acid  gas.  Alum  is 
sometimes  used  in  baking  powders  w  ilh  soda.  Its  action  is  less  reli- 
able, and  in  large  tjuaotities  it  is  astringent  ami  injurious  to  digestion. 

IV\  Aerated  Brant — riie  pr<:»cess  of  aerating  breatl  consists  in 
the  forcing  of  carbonic-acid  gas  into  the  dough  under  pressure.  The 
gas  is  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  lime,  and  w  hile 
tlicre  are  several  methods  uf  its  usc\  in  generaL  about  one  cubic  foot 
of  gas  is  applied  to  fourteen  pounds  of  flour,  although  not  over  one 
half  of  this  quantity  remains  in  the  dough.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
i:irocess  that  the  bread  is  exceptionally  light,  dry.  and  porous,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  mal  ferment  at  ion,  with  production  of  acidity, 
and  that  it  sotmer  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air  as  compared  with 
home-made  bread  prepared  with  yeast. 

Aerated  bread  keeps  fresh  longer  than  other  varieties.  It  has  a 
peculiar  taste  w^hich,  however,  is  preferred  by  some  people.  It  is 
claimed  as  a  further  advantage  for  its  manufacture  that  the  bread 
rt-quires  less  kneading  by  the  sometimes  dirty  hands  of  the  baker. 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  of  germs  are  usually  to  be  found 
beneath  the  finger  nails  of  persons  who  arc  ordinarily  cleanly.  If 
special  care  is  not  taken  by  tht>se  who  prepare  bread  it  is  possible 
for  disease  germs  to  he  introduced  from  beneath  the  nails  into  the 
dough.  It  has  been  claimed  that  various  infectious  diseases  might 
be  transmitted  in  this  manner.  The  danger,  aside  from  any  aesthetic 
consideration,  is.  however,  grossly  exaggerated,  as  the  fermentative 
processes,  together  with  the  pn^longed  heat  used  in  bakmg,  are 
fatal  to  both  germs  and  spores.  In  aerated  bread  salt  is  added  as  in 
the  other  processes,  with  the  result  of  making  the  bread  firmer  and 
somewhat  whiter. 

There  are  many  cereals,  sucli.  for  example,  as  oatmeal  and  the 
coarser  whole  meals,  which  arc  exceedingly  wholesome  when  cooked 
by  some  methods,  but  which  cannot  be  baked  into  good  bread  be- 
cause of  the  diffictdty  of  making  thetn  porous,  and  their  attempted 
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Sn  this  form  usually  results  in  dyspepsia^  with  heartburn  and 
acid  fermentation. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  that  when  coarse  meal 
is  necessarily  used  for  bread-making,  it.  "  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  will  have  a  hard,  flinty  crust  if  baked  sufficiently  to  cook  the 
interior:  or  it  will  have  a  soft,  dotig-h-Uke  interior  if  the  baking  is 
checked  when  the  crust  is  properly  done."  For  this  reason  he  ad- 
vises baking  the  flour  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  which  can  be  uni- 
formly heated  throughout.  Palatable  cakes  can  be  made  in  this 
manner  by  a  mixture  of  wheat  meal  and  Scotch  oatmeal. 

The  addition  of  boiled  rice  flour  m  bread-making  causes  the  bread 
to  become  more  adhesive  and  to  hold  more  water.  Hence  bakers 
sometimes  resort  to  this  means  to  make  their  bread  heavier.  By 
turning  the  fresh  loaf  over  occasionally  as  it  lies  upon  the  shelf  the 
water  is  prevented  from  gravitating  to  the  bottom  and  making  it 
sodden.  While  the  primary  object  of  bread  manufacture  is  to  ren- 
der the  starch  more  soluble,  the  gluten  is  also  easier  digested  after 
fermentation.  Freshly  baked  bread  is  much  less  digestible  than  dry 
bread  for  the  reason  that,  being  more  moist,  it  tends  to  form  a  tena- 
cious IjoIus  in  the  mouth  which  is  not  readily  mingled  with  the  saliva 
or  other  digestive  secretions.  Dry  bread,  on  the  other  hand,  crum- 
bles into  smaller  particles,  which  are  easily  acted  upon  by  the  saliva 
and  pancreatic  juice.  For  the  same  reason,  the  crust  of  bread  is 
more  digestible  than  the  interior  part  of  the  loaf. 

Spoiled  Bread. — liread  nia>  be  unfit  for  use  from  being  made  of 
adulterated  or  loo  old  flour,  from  turning  sour  from  bad  Hour  devel- 
oping excess  of  lactic  acid,  from  becoming  bitter  from  yeast,  from 
becoming  sodden  from  insufficient  fermentation  or  aeration,  and  it 
may  grow  mouldy  from  exposure  to  air  when  it  is  too  moist. 

*'  Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  War  of  [812  were  due  to  defective 
food,  and  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  flour  was  at  fault.  In  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  similar  rei^orts  were  often  received  **  (Wood- 
riiflfL 

VARIETIES   OF    HREADSTUFFS 

Iread  of  different  kinds  constitutes  the  staple  starchy  food  for 
Cmericans,  as  the  potato  does  for  the  Irish  peasantry  and  macaroni 
for  the  Italians. 

The  quantity  of  bread  consumed  varies  somewhat  with  the  ability 
to  olitain  other  articles  of  fbet.  For  example,  persons  residing  in 
large  cities  are  wont  to  eat  a  larger  percentage  of  animal  food  and 
less  breadstuff  than  those  in  the  country.  The  French  labourer  con- 
!^umes  daily  eight  hundred  grammes  of  bread  in  the  country  against 
five  himdred  in  the  city.  The  most  important  bread  used,  both  from 
the  .standpoint  of  its  nutritive  value  and  the  quantity  consumed,  is 
^Icrivcd  solelv  from  wheat  flour ;  but,  for  economical  or  other  reasons. 
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this  flour  is  sometimes  advantageously  mixed  with  potatoes  or  bean 
flour.  The  latter,  added  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  to  lo  of  wheat,, 
gives  a  white  bread  rich  in  nitrogen  and  highly  nutritious.  Com 
flour  may  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportion. 

Composition  of  Breads  und  Crackers  of  Various  Kinds  (Clark) 


Water. 


I  Per  cent. 

Wheat  bread '     32 . 5 1 

Graham  bread  (wheat) 34.2 

Rye  bread i     30. o 


Boston  crackers. 
Soda  crackers. . . . 

Pilot  crackers 

Graham  crackers. 
Oatmeal  crackers. 
Oyster  crackers . . 


J 


8.2 
8.0 

7.9 
5.0 

4.9 

3.8 


Xutrients. 

Protein. 

Fau. 

Carbo. 
hydrates. 

Mineral 
waters. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

67.5 

8.8 

1.9 

55.8 

I.O 

65.8 

9-5 

1.4 

53.3 

1.6 

70.0 

8.4 

0.5 

59.7 

1.4 

91.8 

10.7 

9.9 

68.8 

2.4 

92.0 

10.3 

9-4 

70.5 

1.8 

92.1 

12.4 

4  4 

74.2 

I.I 

95.0 

9.8 

13.5 

69.7 

2.0 

95.1 

10.4 

13.7 

69.6 

1.4 

96.2 

II. 3 

4.8 

77.5 

2.6 

Wheaten  Flour  and  Bread. — In  the  average  composition  of 
wheaten  bread  nitrogen  exists  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  to  21  of 
carbon  (Yeo).  Besides  the  deficiency  in  nitrogen,  there  is  but  a  trace 
of  fat  in  refined  flour,  a  trace  of  acid,  and  little  mineral  matter. 

The  following  table  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  No.  67,  1899,  gives  the  percentage  of 

Proteids  in  Wheat  Flour 

Albumin 0.3  per  cent. 

Globulin 9       " 

Proteose  body 2       " 

Gliadin 6.8       '* 

Glutenin 4.5       " 

Total 12.7       " 

The  best  wheaten  flour  for  wholesome  bread  should  be  of  a  slight 
yellowish-white  tinge,  and  not  too  fine.  The  colour  fades  as  the 
flour  becomes  dry. 

Yellow  flour  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritious  than  white  pastry 
flour,  although  it  makes  a  darker  bread.  The  flour  contains  10  to  11 
per  cent  of  gluten.  Such  flour  when  mixed  with  water  should  form 
a  dough  which  is  both  coherent  and  ductile.  These  properties  are 
due  to  the  gluten  which  it  contains. 

Bread  made  from  good  flour  should  be  porous,  but  not  filled  with 
large  holes,  and  should  have  the  proper  consistence  and  firmness  to 
cut  well  in  thin  slices.  Wheaten  flour  contains  much  less  crude 
gluten  after  thorough  baking,  for  in  the  process  of  strongly  heating 
flours  containing  nitrogenous  material,  the  proteid  as  well  as  the 
starch  becomes  more  soluble  in  water  (Leeds). 

Heavy,  sodden  bread  has  been  insuflficiently  fermented. 
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Totigli,  moist,  imperfectly  baked,  or  hot  bread  is  liable  to  ex* 
cite  further  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  causing  heartburn  and  other 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  The  digestibihty  of  such  bread  is  proniote<l 
by  heating  it  to  drive  off  the  moisture,  and  by  spreading  it  well  with 
butter  to  prevent  it  from  agghrtinating  in  the  stomach. 

Water  continues  to  evaporate  from  hot  fresh  bread,  and  such 
bread  should  not  be  covered  tightly,  or  else  it  becomes  sodden. 

Stak  bread  and  dry  toast  arc  both  more  digestible  than  fresh 
bread.  In  stale  bread  water  is  evaporated  to  a  great  extent,  so  that 
the  bread  becomes  friable  and  is  more  readily  masticated  and  mingled 
with  digestive  fluids.  The  fact  that  stale  bread  on  being  warmed 
over  becomes  softer  is  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  in  dry- 
ing the  water  has  not  all  been  evaporated,  but  that  some  of  it  has 
combined  with  the  flour,  forming  a  new  cottipound.  which  is  disso- 
ciated by  the  further  application  of  heat  (Yeo). 

In  toasting,  the  digestibility  of  bread  is  still  further  pronroted  by 
additional  heat,  and  the  superficial  layers  are  brownetl  and  altered  in 
flavour,  acquiring  a  taste  somewhat  similar  to  carameL  Water  is 
evaporated,  and  a  slice,  if  sufficiently  thin,  bakes  dry  and  crisp 
throughout,  but  if  thick,  the  outer  layers  are  scorched  while  the  mass 
within  may  become  even  softer  than  before  toasting. 

Buttered  dry  toast  is  a  digestible  form  of  invalid  food,  for  if  the 
butter  be  spread  thin  while  the  toast  is  tjuite  hot  it  penetrates  to  the 
interior,  and  both  fat  droplets  and  starch  crumbs  mutually  protect 
each  other  from  cohering  in  large  masses.  The  butter,  moreover, 
enables  one  to  eat  more  bread  in  this  form.  The  same  is  true  of 
milk  toast,  and  this  furnishes  in  addition  a  means  of  giving  consid- 
erable milk  to  patients  who  are  unwilling  to  drink  it. 

Whole-meal  Bread. — For  some  flours  the  whole  of  the  wheat  is 
used,  the  gluten  nitrates  and  phosphates  being  all  retained.  They 
are  more  delicate  than  oatmeal,  and  more  digestible. 

Wheat  yields  soluble  matter,  such  as  albumin  and  dextrin, 
amounting  together  to  about  lo  per  cent,  besides  various  saUs,  The 
insoluble  matter  of  the  grain  is  chiefly  starch  and  gluten,  wdiich  con- 
stitute from  72  to  75  per  cent.  Wheaten  bread  contains  about  25 
per  cent  of  carbon  and  1.2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  (or  about  8  per  cent 
of  protein  material).  The  proportion  which  these  elements  bear  to 
each  other  and  which  is  needed  for  maintenance  of  life  is  carbon 
fifteen  to  nitrogen  one :  hence  it  appears  that  wheaten  bread  alone 
is  not  an  economical  food.  If  man  is  to  live  upon  it  alone  for  any 
length  of  time,  brown  bread  or  Graham  bread  is  better  than  the  vari- 
eties ma<le  from  fine  flour,  from  which  latter  the  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments have  been  largely  removed  liy  milling.  A  **  bread-and- water 
diet ''  is  proverbially  a  reducing  diet,  and  as  such  it  is  given  to  in- 
subordinate prisoners  (see  Diet  in  Prisons),  but  they  cannot  subsist 
upon  it  for  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  most. 
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3read  made  *ii  wiusie  me^  is  nsoaily  not  so  I^iit  as  that  m^i.^ 
vrrii  renned  wince  liciiir.  TIte  trcplanafiog  o£  diis  is  said  to  be  Ir  ^ 
-srr  -rtiat  die  siiaoos  enveiofie  or  tfee  gnmi  cootaiiis  a  ferment  rese:^n 

mriir  tiastase,  whrcfi  is  called  cereafin.  Wlnle  the  dongh  is  risir"K  j 
hi>  ermenr  acts  apon  a  g!Q«3d  portion  of  the  starch,  forming  visc3"  i 
vimoiiuncis  of  dexmn  aid  ^xr^ss',  which  by  aggintinadon  prevent  t  'Mr' 
TtT^umiC'Sczd  gas  nrom  pn^Enig  jxg  die  bread  as  orach  as  it  shou  1  ^ 
n  iie  other  ha»i.  too  mnch  mrition  in  die  mill  ruptnres  the  inczS. 
"fiiiai  starch  ^nmniesv  and  wtdioat  the  use  of  artificial  bakirm, 
i#'»»V'ier^  die  breail  will  not  be  light  aid  whoiesome.  ^  Seconds  "  R 
»  Tit^'iium  ground  ftowr  which  makes  a  digestible  bread. 

The  British  Commisiamiers  of  EYisons  recommended  the  use    c^ 
%-nnie-meai  bread  tor  convicts  at  hsffd  laboor  on  accocmt  of  its  great^^ 
•heanness  and  nntritive  vahie.  bat  advised  a  modificatioo  in  the  pro — 
\^^^  u'  its  mamifcacrare-     The  t:h>izgh  is  made  of  floor  horn  which  thar 
>»iaros,  ere,  have  been  removed.      The  latter  are  then  added  and 
Tiixeft  dioronghiy  with  die  \kiiigh  mst  before  it  is  ready  for  baking, 
inrt  t  :s  claimed  tor  thni  process  chat  there  is  not  time  for  the  cerea- 
in  V.  act,  and  conseqnenriy  the  breai  is  much  lighter. 

^  tmffermckel  is  a  German  black  breai  made  with  tmbolted  meal 
anit  s«'jur  'iotxgh.     It  is  somewhat  lajLati^e. 

Z'j^*jh€u:k  IS  a  thoronghly  *Srj  torm  oi  bread,  which  is  very  whole- 
>f>mt*  zcx  invafids. 

i-ikitm  bread — 50  called  after  Sylvester  Graham,  who  advocated 
r-  ist* — riitfers  nrom  white  wheat  bread  by  coatainxng  the  omer  coat- 
n^B  if  rhe  wheat  kemeL  called  bram  which  contain  a  larger  percent- 
\g^  J  aihominotcs  material  aid  of  phosphate.  The  bran,  however, 
%hiie  -ontainrng  serviceabie  tbod  prodnctSw ^ so chficnlt  of  digestion 
M^t  :r  rends  to  irrtcate  the  tnocoos  tnembrane  of  the  intestine  and 
nrr-^a.se  oerisralrfc  action.  For  this  reason  it  ts  more  laxative  than 
vhitc*  vhear  bread,  bat  also  les^  mmitpons. 

Ir  jt  a  popniar  aiea  that  coarje  bread,  black  bread,  whole-meal 
•^r'^d,  ere.  are  more  tratritiocis  than  the  bread  made  hxwn  refined 
vhire  whe^en  tfour  or  de&ate  French  breadsv  This  b  not  neces- 
larrly  rrx,  ami  much  de|«n!ii>  itpon  the  digestive  organs  of  the  in- 
iivf^naf.  In  a  report  on  the  d^:estfbtlity  and  nutritive  value  of 
hr^aii  Brdletin  Xo.  85.  L'.  S.  CXgptartmeut  of  Agtktihnre.  1900)  by 
'-.ares  D.  W.>xfs  and  L.  H.  MerrtH.  rfiey  show  the  coefficient  of 
v.^r^rihiliry  of  white  brea^I  average^  03^37  per  cent  (in  some  samples 
r  >  ^  hz^  as  •>7-o6  per  cetrt',  whereas  t!m  of  whole-wheat  bread  is 
' . :  y.  -:er  cent,  and  that  of  *>aham  bread  c>  bet  96lQ4  per  cent.  Thev 
-*:  -    'jzrA  ±^  bread  was  rendered  rt»re  digesttble  when  eaten  \*-ith 

—  :'..<  -:-.an  if  eaten  alone,  the  tncrea:se  in  •itgestibtKtv  amounting  to 
'  "^f-r  :eTTt.     There  are  peasants  in  Etrrooe  who  can  thrive  upon  the 

-  .'tr^>ir  :.:niis  of  socr.  Wack  bread,  and  there  are  others  who  can 
:  =<-  :  r^rent  forms  of  fermetiting  foods  and  beverages  which  to  those 
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unaccustomed  to  them  would  prove  most  injurious.  Thus  g^ener- 
alisations  camiot  be  made*  for  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  general  habit  of  his  digestive  organs. 
Wheat  bran  contains  about  15  per  cent  oi  nitrogenous  material.  3.3 
per  cent  of  fatty  matter. and  6  to  7  per  cent  oi  mineral  substance,  main- 
ly phosphates  (Yeo),  all  of  which  materials,  from  a  purely  theoretical 
standpomt,  should  be  nutritious,  but,  practically,  little  bran  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  it  is  often  irritating,  especially  where  feebleness  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  exist.  As  proved  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Sny- 
der, this  is  the  reason  why  bread  made  from  patent  tiours  is  so  much 
more  digestible  than  that  made  from  Graham  or  whole  wheat  Hour. 

According  to  Bauer.  "*  with  wheaten  bread,  rice,  macaroni,  etc, 
the  carbohydrates  are  utilised  to  within  0,8  or  1.6  per  cent*  whereas 
of  black  bread,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  8  to  t8  per  cent  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates  are  passed  with  the  feces,** 

Decorticated  Hour  is  prepared  by  special  methods  of  grinding  with 
the  object  of  removing  two  or  three  of  the  outermost  and  toughest 
coverings  of  the  grain,  but  not  the  inner  envelope.  Yeo  says  of 
bread  made  from  such  flour,  that  while  it  may  be  suitable  "  for 
young  and  growing  persons  with  sound  and  active  digestion/'  it  may 
**  prove  very  indigestible  to  adults  leading  sedentary  lives.  It  makes 
a  bread  w^hich  is  usually  heavier,  moister,  and  of  closer  texture  than 
that  made  from  the  finest  wheat  tlonr.*' 

When  digestion  is  not  vigorous,  it  is  better  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary nitrogenous  material  from  animal  sources.  The  special  uses  of 
coarse  forms  of  bread  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  treatment  of 
constipation. 

The  portion  of  grain  which  is  useless  in  the  diet  of  man  is  whole- 
some  for  some  of  the  lower  animals,  who  can  convert  it  into  flesh,  to 
be  eventually  eaten  by  man. 

Gluten  Bread. — Bread  made  from  gluten  flour  is  useful  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  obesity,  and  is  given  to  diabetics.  It  may  be 
toasted  Hke  ordinary  bread.  The  best  bread  of  this  kind  is  made  in 
Paris,  and  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  gluten,  .\nother  good 
gluten  biscuit  is  made  by  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich,)  Sanitarium  Health 
Food  Company,  but  there  are  many  so-called  gluten  breads  in  mar- 
ket which  do  not  contain  above  16  per  cent  of  gluten,  the  remainder 
being  starch. 

Fohiboskos  is  a  gluten  food  which  is  said  by  those  interested  in  its 
manufacture  to  contain  only  0.4  per  cent  of  starch.  The  name  indi- 
cates "'  much  nourishment/'  It  is  given  to  diabetics  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  in  milk. 

Rye  Bread. — Next  to  wheal,  rye  is  the  most  important  bread- 
making  flour,  although  it  is  less  digestible  for  invalids,  and  it  may  be 
mixed  with  wheat  flour  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter. 
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It  has  the  advantage  oi  keeping  fresh  longer  than  pure  wheat* 
hread,  and  if  well  made  it  is  wliulesonie  and  somewhat  more  laxatiw"^ 
but  contains  much  less  ghiten  than  white  bread  from  wheat. 
shouhl  be  baked  in  a  hotter  oven  to  insure  its  digestibility. 

Biscttits,  Pastry,  Puddings,  etc. — In  addition  lo  bread  an  almcp^ 
innunRrablc  variety  of  biscuits^  cakes,  fjastry,  tarts,  pies,  etc.,  ai 
prepared  by  the  addition,  in   various  proportions,  of  flour,   mill^» 
cream,  butter,  or  other  fat,  sugar,  eggs,  flavouring  extracts.  ar» 
fruit,  such  as  raisins. 

I^or  making  pastry,  cake,  and  puddings  of  different  kinds,  th  ' 
finer  grades  of  wheat  flour  are  usually  employed,  although  corn  an*^ 
Indian  meal  are  sometimes  used. 

The  dough  is  raised  in  such  preparations  by  the  help  01  ycasL. 
alcohol,  fat,  baking  powders,  or  vvliippcd  white  of  i^gg.     A  hot  fire 
is  used  in  the  cooking,  and  the  jmddings  are  either  baked,  boiled,  of 
steamed,  so  that  the  rtour  is  altered  by  the  heat  in  much  the  same:, 
manner  as  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 

These  foods  vary  so  much  in  richness  and  digestibility  that  it  is 
difficult  to  formulate  any  definite  rules  for  their  use.  In  general, 
they  must  be  avoided  by  all  persons  having  indigestion,  dyspepsia, 
or,  in  fact,  any  severe  illness ;  but  farinaceous  puddings,  simply  made 
and  thoroughly  cooked,  with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk,  play  an 
important  part  in  hospital  dietaries,  and  are  very  good  foods  for  ^ 
convalescents.  V 

Boiled  or  steamed  puddings,  being  unfermentcd  and  surrounded 
with  abundant  water,  are  very  likely  to  be  sodden  or  stringy,  and 
therefore  wholly  indigestible, 

Wastry,  even  when  light,  ii:;  apt  to  be  too  rich,  and  if  not  w*ell 
cooked  it  is  sodden  or  tough  and  almost  certain  to  disagree,  mainly 
because  of  the  changes  which  the  high  grade  of  heat  produces  in  the 
butter  or  other  fats  used  in  its  preparation. 
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PREPARED    FARINACEOUS    FOODS 
{0/tm  calUd  '•  Jn/ani  Foods'*  or  '*  Prepared  Baby  Foods ") 

Prepared  farinaceous  foods  are  made  by  the  following  methodsT 
I.  Application  of  beat  alone.  2.  Digestion  with  malt  or  diastase 
combined  with  heat,  3.  After  dextrinisation,  the  food  is  evaporated 
with  milk  or  cream. 

The  prepared  farinaceous  foods  may  be  eaten  alone  or  diluted 
with  wateri  but  they  are  usually  given  to  invalids  in  a  cup  of  broth 
or  beef  tea,  which  disguises  their  sweetness.  The  sweeter  varieties 
are  best  combined  with  milk. 

I.  Farinaceous  Foods  prepared  by  Heat  ahne.^Flour  ball.  Ridge's 
Food.  Blair's  Wheat  Food,  Schumacher*s  Food,  Imperial  Granum, 
and  Robinson's  Patent  Barley  arc  examples  of  this  class. 
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Wheat  and  oats  are  sometimes  prepared  by  roasting  (not  steam- 
ing), d  process  which  removes  all  moisture  besides  producing  some 
chemical  changes  in  the  fats  and  starches.  Cereals  treated  in  this 
manner  will  keep  from  moulding  in  any  climate,  and  are  both  diges- 
DbJc  and  nutritious. 

Imperial  Granum  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  prepared  foods. 

the  basis  of  which  is  starch,  modified,  it  is  claimed,  so  as  to  render 

it  fasily  digestible.     Such  foods  are  often  fed  to  newborn  infants 

lu  the  exclusion  of  milk,  but  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made,  for  their 

digestive  apparatus  is  wholly  unfit  to  deal  with  starch  in  any  form. 

The  human  infant  is  designed  to  be  nursed  at  the  breast  for  the 

first  year  of  life,  and  Nature  has  furnished  ample  food  for  it  which 

f>  wholly  devoid  of  starch.      The  saliva  and  pancreatic  secretion 

apon  which  the  digestion  of  starches  depends  are  not  fitted  for  this 

***»rk  at  all  tluring  the  first  eight  or  nine  months  of  life,  and  then 

only  partially,  hence  starchy  foods,  *'  farinaceous  baby  foods,*'  should 

never  be  given  at  alt  before  that  age  as  foods,  and  should  only  be 

Uicd  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  as  mechanical  diluents  of  milk.     More- 

*^tr,  in  such  simple  starchy  foods  as  arrowroot  the  proportion  of 

ti^MN  -building  to  heat-producing  foods  is  one  to  twenty,  whereas  in 

-■  .in  milk  it  is  one  to  ^ve  (Starr).     Even  when  the  starch  of  in- 

iam  roods  is  rendered  solufjle  or  dextrinised  or  converted  into  sugar, 

tile  absorption  of  too  much  of  such  material  diverts  energy  which 

can  btf  better  employed  in  controlling  metabolism  in  other  ways  or 

ftmoving  waste, 

Granum  is  composed  of  over  three  fourths  starch,  made  into  a 

fine  flour     One  teaspoonful  of  it  should  go  to  each  three  ounces  of 

ler,  in  which  it  is  boiled  for  ten  minutes.     An  equal  quantity  of 

k  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  must  be  again  boiled  for 

five  minutes. 

The  mixture  may  sometimes  be  fed  to  infants  after  the  eighth  or 
ninth  month,  but  only  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a 
tisefui  temporary  food  for  adults  with  irritable  stomachs. 

Fiour  ball  is  prepared  by  boiling  wheat  flour  tied  in  a  bag,  with 
the  supposed  purpose  of  converting  it  into  dextrin,  and  it  is  a  popular 
belief  that  this  conversion  is  quite  complete :  but  it  requires  a  tem- 
perature of  250''  F,  to  dextrinise  starch,  and  this  degree  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  the  process.  Leeds  has  sliow  n  by  recent  analyses  that  even 
after  scventV'five  hours  of  continuous  boiling  the  percentage  of  solu- 
ble carlK>hydrates  is  increased  by  only  0.05  of  i  per  cent,  whereas 
e  of  the  prepared  foods  contain  from  two  to  six  times  as  much 
iubic  carbohydrate  as  whctit  flour.  Flour  ball  tastes  flat  and  in- 
sipid, owing  to  the  long  boiling  dissolving  out  fat,  soluble  albumi- 
iiottU,  and  salts  (Leeds). 

Starr  gives  the  following  rule  for  the  making  of  flour 
ball: 
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Tie  one  pound  of  unbolted  wheat  floor  firmly  in  a  pudding  bag 
and  boil  for  ten  honrs.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be  found,  on 
opening  the  bag;  that  the  outer  layer  of  the  ball  is  doughy,  while  the 
intenor  is  hard  and  dry,  it  having  been  baked  by  the  long-continued 
heat.  This  hard  mass  may  be  used  for  infant  feeding  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  first  year»  but  it  should  not  be  given  more  than  twice  a 
day.  The  flour  ball  is  grated  fine,  and  it  may  then  be  prepared, 
according  to  Starr's  rule,  as  follows:  '*  Rub  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
powder  with  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  into  a  smooth  paste,  then  add  a 
second  tablespoonful  of  milk,  constantly  rubbing  until  a  cream-Iikc 
mixture  is  obtained.  Pour  this  into  eight  ounces  of  hot  milk,  stirring 
well,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  flour  ball  thus  prepared  is 
quite  digestible,  and  it  prevents  the  formation  of  large  curds  of 
milk. 

As  a  diluent  of  milk  it  is  much  cheaper  for  the  poor  than  the  pre- 
pared amylaceous  foods  which  are  on  sale. 

2.  FarinaccoKs  foods  digested  2s.'itfi  malt  or  diastase  with  Itcat  are 
often  called  '*  Liebig's  Foods.'* 

Liebig*s  foods  are  made  of  equal  quantities  of  wheat  flour  and 
barley  malt,  with  bran,  and  i  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium* 
These  ingredients  are  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water  and  digesl^*d 
for  several  hours  at  fixed  temperatures,  until  the  starch  is  trans- 
formed into  soluble  carbohydrates,  maltose,  and  dextrin.  The  food 
is  strained,  pressed,  and  extracted  with  warm  water,  evaporated 
dried »  and  pulverised,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Examples  of  Liebig  s  type  of  dextrinised  foods  are :  Mellin'i* 
Food.  Horlick's  Food,  Savory  &  Moore's  Infant  Food, 

According  to  Leeds's  analysis,  the  best  samples  of  Mellin's  and 
Horlick's  foods  contain  no  starch,  but  a  large  percentage  iMellin 
68.18  per  cent,  Horlick's  76.83)  of  soluble  carbohydrates,  and  aboui 
10  per  cent  each  of  albuminoids — if  the  process  is  complete.     Savory 
&  Xloore's  food  he  finds  contains  considerable  starch. 

Mellms  Food  consists  of  brown  sw^eetish  granules,  easily  soluble 
in  both  hot  and  cold  water,  milk.  etc.  It  is  made  of  coarsely  ground 
wheaten  flour  with  the  addition  of  malt  and  potash.  It  is  then 
digested  with  water  at  a  moderate  temperature  to  form  dextrin  and 
sugar.  Afterwards  it  is  strained  through  sieves  and  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  pan, 

Mellin's  Fond  is  often  fed  to  infants,  but  it  contains  too  much 
sugar  without  fat  for  a  w^holesome  baby's  food  for  continued  use  in 
quantity.  It  may  be  resorted  to  temporarily  when  good  cow's  milk 
cannot  be  obtained.     The  food  may  be  prepared  for  use  as  follows  : 

For  art  Irtfant  One  Month  Old 

Mellin's  Food 5  level  teaspoonfuk. 

Fresh  milk 10  tablespoonfyts. 

Hot  water. . . . , , .  22  " 
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For  an  Infant  of  Three  Months  and  for  Ddicaie  Children 

Me!lin'»  Food S  level  lea^piionfuLs  (equal  to  i  heaping  tablcspoonftil). 

FresJi  milk. 16  Ublespoonfuls  (equal  lo  |  pint). 

Hoi  water..  ,*..*. j6  ubkspoonfuU  (equal  to  ^  pint)* 

For  Infants  of  Six  Months  and  Ch*er 

Mcllin's  Food , ,,. ..  —  ,  * ,     2  heaping  taljIespoonfuU. 

Fresh  milk. ... ,  .   24  tablesfjoonfuls  (equal  lo  \  pint),. 

Hoc  water. 8  table&poonfuls  (equal  to  \  pint)» 

Mix  the  Mcllin's  Food  with  a  Utile  hot  water  into  a  smooth  paste,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  water  and  the  milk,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Keep  this  mixture  on  ihe 
ice  or  in  a  cool  place. 

Bcngers  Food  is  a  preparation  of  wheatcn  flour  to  whicli.  auor 
cooking,  pancreatic  extract  is  atlded.  When  mixed  with  warm  milk 
both  milk  and  flour  are  newly  digested.  A  tablcspoonftd  of  the  footl 
is  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  cold  milk.  Then  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk  or  milk  and  water  is  slowly  stirred  in.  Further  pancreatinisa- 
lion  is  then  arrested  by  boiling  for  twenty  to  thirty  minntes.  The 
preparation  has  no  bad  taste  and  is  a  nutritious  and  digestible  food 
in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer*  phthisis,  dyspepsia,  etc. 

3.  Foods  which  arc  Dextnniscd  ami  then  Evaporated  with  Milk  or 
Cream. — These  are  sometimes  called  "  milk  foods.''  Such  are  Lac- 
tated  Food,  Malted  Milk,  Loeflnnd*s  Cream  Emulsion,  Nestles 
Food,  Gerber*s  Food. 

The  general  process  by  which  foods  of  this  class  are  made  is  as 
allows : 

Wheat  en  or  other  flour  is  first  made  into  dough,  baked,  ground, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  condensed  milk  or  cream,  and  then  dried  at 
a  moderate  temperature.  By  addition  of  malt  or  diastase  the  starch 
is  partially  converted  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  and  the  albuminoids 
are  rendered  slightly  more  soluble,  the  casein  is  dried,  and  the  lact- 
albumin  is  precipitated. 

One  form  of  "  cereal  milk  "  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
barley  meal  with  milk. 

It  is  claimed  for  some  of  the  malted  foods  prepared  for  infant 
and  invalid  use  that  the  artificial  digestion  is  not  wholly  completed, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  an  advantage  in  stimulating  the  digestive  organs. 

.\ failed  milk  is  a  powdered  sterilised  preparation  of  pure  cow*s 
milk  and  extracts  of  malted  barley  and  wheat,  the  starch  of  which 
has  been  converted  into  dextrin.     The  mixttire  is  dried  in  vacuo. 

The  casein  of  the  milk  is  predigested  by  a  vegetable  ferment. 
The  preparation  keeps  well  while  hermetically  sealed,  and  when  rc- 
qmVed  for  tise  for  an  infant,  from  nne  to  four  teaspoonfuls  are  dis- 
snlvetl  in  from  eight  tablespoonfuls  to  a  half  pint  of  water  For 
adults,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder  in  a  half  pint  of  water  make 
the  strength  of  cow's  milk.    The  idea  of  this  preparation  is  to  furnish 
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a  substitute  for  human  milk  which  will  keep  well,  be  always  readj 
for  use,  and  in  which  dextrin  takes  the  place  of  additional  fat. 

It  resembles  Mellin*s  Food,  except  that  it  contains  some,  though 
not  enough  fat.  It  is  used  in  about  the  same  proportion.  It  makes 
a  better  invalid  food  for  adults  than  for  infants ^  and  patients  with 
enteric  fever  and  severe  gastro-intestinal  disorder  take  it  with  benefit. 

Nestle' s  Food  is  prepared  in  Switzerland,  at  Vevay,  from  sterilised 
fresh  cow's  milk  to  which  wheatcn  bread  crust  is  added  after  dex- 
trinisalion  by  additional  heat.     Cane  sugar  is  mixed  in,  and  the  mas 
is  dried,  pulverised,  and  hermetically  sealed  in  tins.     For  use  it  re-J 
quires  dilution  with  water. 

Cam  rick's  Food  is  composed  of  evaporated  or  desiccated  milk 
partly  peptonised  and  thoroughly  sterilised  l>y  heat,  45  parts ;  dextrin 
and  soluble  starchy  45  parts ;  milk  sugar,  to  parts.  A 

Eskays  albummiscd  food  consists  of  the  prepared  cereals — oats, 
barley,  maize,  and  wheat  together  with  lactose  and  egg  albumin.  It 
contains  1  K33  per  cent  of  total  soHds.  S 

Bread  Jelly. — A  bread  jelly  may  be  made  to  add  to  milk  for™ 
invalids  and  for  use  while  weaning  infants  who  are  old  enough  to 
digest  a  little  starch — i.  e.,  over  one  year  of  age.  The  crumb  of 
stale  bread  is  broken  into  small  fragments  and  covered  with  boiling 
water,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  soak  until  well  macerated.  The 
water  is  then  strained  off,  fresh  water  is  added,  and  the  mass  is  boiled 
until  quite  soft.  On  cooling,  a  jelly  forms  which  may  be  mixed  will 
milk  in  any  desired  proportion. 

Farwa  is  a  general  name  meaning  flour,  and  is  defined  by  Web-aj 
ster  as  "  the  flour  of  any  species  of  com  or  starchy  root  ** ;  but  in 
England  the  term  corn  is  used  as  a  general  name  for  any  grain  grow-^ 
ing  in  ears.  Farina  as  sold  by  grocers  in  this  country  is  often  made 
from  wheat,  but  much  of  the  gluten  and  bran  has  been  separated, 
rendering  it  less  nutritious  than  whole  wheat.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea 
it  is  more  bland  and  less  irritating  than  whole  wheat.  The  name 
farina  is  also  applied  to  fine  white  potato  starch,  which  forms  a  jellyj 
when  cooked,  like  arrowroot. 

Wheatena  is  a  nutritious  food  containing  all  the  wheat  berr>'  ex-^ 
cepting  the  husk,  and  thereby  dtfTering  from  finer  preparations  in^ 
which  the  layer  of  gluten  cells  is  removed  with  the  bran.  The  starch 
granules,  moreover,  have  been  niptured  by  heat.  It  is  commonly 
eaten  as  a  thin  mush  or  porridge. 

Cracked  or  rolled  zvheat  has  similar  advantages.  fl 

Shredded  wheat  and  pulkd  bread  are  modified  breadstufTs  which™ 
have  lately  become  deservedly  popular  for  dyspeptics  on  account  of 
their  easy  digestibility. 

Shredded  w^heat  biscuit  is  made  of  wheat  which  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  washed »  cooked,  and  treated  by  machinery  which  draws  out 

continuous  filaments,  thus  breaki 
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own  their  structure  without  separation  of  the  component  parts. 

[Etghty  such  filaments  are  obtained  within  a  space  four  inches  wide ; 

Jthey  are  porous  and,  unlike  dough,  are  capable  of  absorbing  the 

digestive  fluids,  thus  no  leavening  or  baking  powder  is  required. 

I  shreds  are  folded  by  mashing  into  oblong  biscuits,  which  are 

Diced  at  successive  temperatures  until  all  moisture  is  driven  off 

[and  they  are  ready  for  use.     They  may  be  eaten  soaked  in  milk. 

cram,  or  broth,  or  moistened  with  hot  water  and  buttered. 

Crackers. — All  kinds  of  crackers  enter  more  into  the  dietary  in 
Vmi'Hca  and  England  (where  they  are  called  ''  biscuits  *'}  than  in 
other  country.    The  lighter  forms  of  sugar  wafers  are  nutritious 
very  easily  digested  by  invalids  having  mild  gastric  disorder, 
'  the  starch  has  been  well  torrefied. 

Crackers  vary  much  in  hardness  and  flavour,  but,  generally  speak- 
Bg.  ihcy  are  quite  as  digestible  as  good  bread.  The  simplest  forms, 
as  water  crackers  or  milk  crackers,  are  made  with  flour  and 
atcr  or  milk,  to  which  a  little  salt  is  added,  after  which  they  are 
in  flat  shapes  so  as  to  become  hard  and  more  or  less  brittle. 
I  is  sometimes  added.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  less  friable, 
utter  may  be  added  in  small  quantity.  The  hard  unleavened  prepa- 
ations  known  as  **  ship  biscuits/*  "  hard-tack.**  and  **  pilot  biscuits.'* 
irhich  form  an  important  article  of  diet  for  sailors  at  sea,  arc  manu- 
icturetl  upon  these  principles. 

Ship  biscuits  are  so  dry  and  firm  that  they  are  much  less  bulky 
t  bread,  and  it  is  estimated  that  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  such 
MKuits  is  equivalent  to  one  pound  of  bread  in  actual  nutritive  value. 
Most  biscuits,  if  kept  long  exposecl  to  the  air,  become  exceed* 
[ingly  (h-y  and  tasteless,  although  they  do  not  readily  mould.  Owing 
Ifo  their  hardness  and  unpalatableness  when  long  kept,  it  is  found  in- 
txpedient  to  give  them  to  soldiers  or  sailors  to  the  exclusion  of  fresh 
llreatl  whenever  the  latter  can  be  obtained.  The  biscuits  known  as 
l^lartl-tack  **  are  usually  made  five  inches  square  and  are  perforated 
Kith  intall  holes.  They  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  well  for  a 
r^ery  long  time  and  remaining  edible,  although  they  are  not  very 
ilaiable  even  when  fresh.  They  are  extremely  tough,  and  require 
j*aaking  in  milk  or  water  before  they  can  be  eaten. 

^ranosc  is  a  flaky  form  of  entire  wheat  biscuit  prepared  by  the 
^tiic  Creek  (Mich.)  Sanitarium  Health  Food  Company.    It  may  be 
^ten  v^nth  cream  or  hot  milk,  and  is  palatable  and  nutritious.    Gran- 
►Ja  is  ji  similar  preparation. 

Stnalino  is  a  name  having  two  applications.     In  France  it  de- 
P*Jtfs  the  hard  central   substance  of  the  wheat  grains  which  are 
ained  in  the  bolting  machine  after  separation  of  the  finer  por- 
which  has  passed  through;  but  in  Italy  the  word  is  used  to 
_  the  finer  |K)rtion   itself,  consisting  of  fine   hard   granules 

remnded  by  grinding.     Tlie  larger  sizes  contain  much  gluten,  and 
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may  be  used  to  thicken  soups.  The  granules  swell  in  water.  When 
the  grinding  and  sifting  process  is  carried  still  further  the  starch 
granules  are  obtained  in  the  fine  powder  which  constitutes  flour* 

Semolino  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  what  arc 
called  "  alimentary  pastes/'  such  as  macaroni. 

Macaroni  is  made  by  mixing  semohno  made  from  hard  flinty 
wheat  into  a  paste  which  is  kneaded  and  put  into  a  cylinder,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  pierced  with  holes.  A  piston  descends  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  paste  issues  from  the  perforations  in  the  form  of 
long  thin  tubes,  which  are  cooled  by  a  current  of  air.  cut  in  lengths, 
and  dried  on  screens.  As  much  as  twenty  million  pounds  of  maca- 
roni are  manufactured  annually  in  Lyons  alone.  It  contains  i6  to  i8 
per  cent  of  gluten,  whereas  bread  holds  lo  to  1 1  per  cent. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  says,  in  speaking  of  macaroni,  thatp 
•*  weight  for  weight,  it  may  be  regarded  as  not  less  valuable  for 
flesh-making  purposes  in  the  animal  economy  than  beef  or  mutton. 
Most  people  can  digest  it  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  meat;  il 
offers,  therefore,  an  admirable  substitute  tor  meat,  particularly  for 
lunch  or  midday  meals.'' 

After  thorough  soaking  and  when  well  cooked  by  boiling  or 
stewing  in  milk  or  stock  it  is  very  nutritious,  and  it  is  often  agree* 
ably  combined  with  cheese,  although  this  is  not  advised  for  |3ersons 
with  feeble  digestive  power.  Couked  alone  with  boiling  water, 
macaroni  is  by  many  regarded  as  tasteless :  and  as  the  art  of  cooking 
it  properly  is  less  understood  in  this  country  than  in  Italy,  it  is  not  so 
favourite  an  article  of  diet  as  it  might  be. 

The  use  of  Italian  pastes,  such  as  spaghetti  and  vermicelli,  in  this 
country  is  extensive,  hut  by  no  means  as  much  so  as  their  intrinsic 
value  deserves.  They  are  manufactured  from  flour  from  which  the 
starch  has  been  in  part  removed,  and  hence  contain  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  nitrogentjus  matter.  Although  very  whole- 
some they  are  tough,  and  require  prolonged  cooking.  The  vermi- 
celli which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  letters,  to  use  in  soups,  cannot  be 
boiled  sufficiently  to  be  thoroughly  digcstihle  unless  the  letters  lose 
their  shape. 

Buckwheat. — Buckiohcat,  or  black  wheat  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  indigenous  to  temperate  climates,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
notably  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Brittany,  it  constitutes  a  staple  of  diet, 
lau  in  the  United  States  it  is  the  least  imporant  of  the  cereals,  and 
is  used  rather  as  a  luxury  for  making  griddle  cakes.  The  buckwheat 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  raised  in  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  some  of  the  New  England  States,  Buckwheat  bread 
is  nutritious,  but  it  crumbles  and  does  not  keep  well. 

Soya  bread  is  made  from  an  oily  pea  which  grows  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  is  used  sometimes  by  diabetics,  for  it  contains  over  one 
third  part  of  gluten  and  but  1.17  per  cent  of  glucose. 
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JCillet  and  sorglmm  are  grown  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  to  some  extent  in  southern  Europe.  In  Russia  millet  is 
sold  as  a  white  meal.  White  sorghum,  which  is  a  grass  or  cane,  is 
converted  into  flour  called  doura,  and  in  Africa,  mingled  with  barley» 
it  is  distilled  into  beer.  A  fine  quality  of  alcohol  may  be  made  from 
tf.  In  the  United  States  it  is  mainly  grown  for  molasses  and  sirup; 
frugar  is  also  made  from  it.  Bread  made  from  either  millet  or  sor- 
^hutri  meal  is  fairly  palatable  and  nutritious  when  warm^  but  when 
H  becomes  cold  it  grows  dark  and  crumbles.  The  grains  are  hulled 
Hkc  liarley  and  are  ground  into  flour,  which  is  either  eaten  pure  or 
mixed  with  bread.  Millet  is  a  grass  raised  largely  in  India,  China, 
E^ypi,  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  Italy;  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
^*hcrc  are  many  sub-varieties.  It  contains,  on  an  average,  over  7 
per  cent  of  fat,  nearly  10  per  cent  each  of  proteid  and  dextrin,  60 
per  cent  of  starch,  and  2  of  sugar  (Parkes). 

Bye. — Rye  may  be  said  to  stand  very  close  to  wheat  in  impor- 
larice  as  a  food.  In  Europe  it  is  more  in  use  for  bread-making  than 
'n  this  country,  where  it  is  mainly  eaten  by  the  Germans.  In  Ger- 
^i^ariy  the  rye  production  is  double  thai  of  wheat,  and  in  Russia  it 
»5  three  times  greater.  Former  generations  lived  almost  entirely 
upoTi  rye  in  France,  as  they  did  upon  oats  in  Scotland  and  parts  of 
Eti Inland,  wheat  being  an  almost  unobtainable  luxury. 

Rye  yields  a  coarser.  darktT  bread  than  wheat,  but  is  about 
tonally  nutritious,  although  not  always  so  digestible,  and  it  is  some- 
*Hat  laxative.  In  general,  the  statements  made  in  the  preceding 
V^^t%  (pp.  137-141)  in  regard  to  bread-making,  etc.,  with  wheaten 
"t^vir,  may  be  applied  to  rye  flour. 

Rye  bread  contains  less  gluten  than  wheaten  bread,  and  it  takes 
s^s  lime  to  raise  and  bake  it,  provided  the  oven  is  very  hot.  If  prop- 
'>•  made  it  is  easily  assimilated,  and  many  like  its  taste. 

Rye  is  often  combined  with  wheat  in  France,  under  the  name 
mncinK  and  in  Spain  and  Greece  a  mixture  of  the  same  name  is 
^^^Ic  with  barley  instead  of  wheat, 

Coni, — Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  very  extensively  grown  in  tern* 
^'^^te  and  warm  climates  all  over  the  world.  It  may  be  dried» 
^^   ■     '    md  roasted  whole,  or  ground  into  meal  of  various  degrees 

There  arc  some  300  varieties  of  com.  but  the  common  kinds 
*"^  known  simply  as  white,  yellow,  anti  red. 

The  chief  preparations  of  corn  are  hominy,  samp,  cornmeal. 
^'^^cked  com,  cerealine,  ami  maizena  (a  South  American  cornmeal, 
^**ctl  in  the  manufacture  of  a  drink  called  *'  chiaa  **). 

Astide  from  its  use  as  a  food,  com  furnishes  alcohol  and  liquor. 
wen  as  glucose  and  laundry  starch. 
_  Chittemlen  an<l  Osbom  have  made  an  elaborate  research  into  the 
Aemicat  composition  of  the  **  proteids  of  the  com  or  maize  kernel  *' 
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( American  Chemical  JoiirnaU  vol.  xiii,  Xos.  7  and  8,  and  vol.  xii 
No.  1).  These  consist  of  "  three  globiihns,  one  or  more  albuminfl 
and  an  alcohol-soluble  proteid  "  called  maize  fibrin  or  zein. 

Com  is  a  wholesome  cereal,  for  it  contains  considerable  (at  and"" 
proteid  as  well  as  starch,  and  it  ftirnishes  abundant  energ)',  produc- 
ing heat.     It  is  very  fattening  for  both  the  lower  animals  and  man. 
In  the  Southern  States  and  in  France  it  is  largely  fed  to  horses. 

As  a  vegetable,  corn  is  less  used  in  Europe  than  in  America 
perhaps  on  accoimt  of  the  prevalent  idea  that  it  is  a  hog*s  food 
although  cornmeal  is  employed  for  baking  into  cakes  and  to  miji 
with  flour  in  bread- making.    Eaten  as  a  vegetable,  unless  very  young 
anil  tender^  corn  is  one  of  the  least  digestible  foods,  and  canned  cor 
is  notoriously  so.     This  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  toughness  of  thtJ 
husk  of  the  kemeh  which  often  is  found  in  the  feces  praclicallvi 
unaltered  by  its  transit  through  the  body*      Hence  it  may  catisej 
flatulency,  indigestion,  and  diarrhtx*a. 

Cornmeal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  digestible,  and.  like  oat- 
meal, is  somewhat  laxative.     As  compared  with  wheaten  flour,  itj 
contains  more  fat,  having  about  9  per  cent,  but  it  is  deficient  in  salts*] 
It  makes  a  dry.  friable  bread. 

Samp  is  a  very  digestible  form  of  com  when  well  boiled. 

When  maize  becomes  mouldy  it  causes  die  disease  kno\^ii  a^ 
pellagra.     (See  Diet  in  Pellagra.) 

Polenta  is  a  maize  meal  extensively  used  in  Italy, 

Cornstarch  is  very  white  and  soft.     It  contains  53  per  cent 
starch.    The  best  grades  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  arrowroot.  arP  ^ 
make  a  wholesome  invalid  food,  being  very  white  and  soft.  ^ 

Indian  nu^al  is  yellow,  granular,  and  coarser  than  cornstarch.      ^ 

Musk  is  made  of  well-ground  cornmeal  or  Indian  meal.  Th- 
cereal  is  boiled  in  salted  water,  and  when  cooked  is  not  pasty,  bu^ 
mixes  well  with  cream,  and  is  very  digestible  and  ntitritious. 

Bice. — Although  less  eaten  in  this  country  than  wheat,  com,  and 
rye.  except  in  the  Southern  States,  rice  constitutes  the  staple  food 
of  a  majority  of  the  world's  inhabitants.     Asia  produces  most  of  the 
rice  consumed,  but  a  little  is  grown  in  Spain.  Italy,  and  PortugaUj 
According  to  Clark.  *'  in  Asia  a  large  part  of  the  population  con-* 
sume  275  pounds  per  head  a  year."  and  nearly  two  billion  pound 
arc  used  per  year  in  Europe.     In  the  United  States,  where  rice 
was  first  introduced  in  1694,  it  is  chiefly  grown  in  South  Carolina. 
There  are  several  hundred  varieties  of  rice,  the  two  principal  classe 
being  the  dry  or  mountain  rice,  and  the  wet  rice,  which  grows 
flat  marshland,  periodically  inundated.    Both  the  Chinese  and  Japa-J 
nese  make  a  wine  from  rice,  and  a  vinegar  can  also  he  obtained. 

The  native  Oriental  method  of  treating  rice  is  to  beat  the  ker- 
nels of  grain  out  of  their  husks  in  wooden  mortars,  antl  for  European 
markets  they  are  glazed  by  shaking  in  a  sheepskin-lined   dnun 
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(Oark).  They  are  also  bleached,  and  may  be  broken  after  decorti- 
cation and  ground  into  a  flour. 

Rice  contains  mure  starch  than  any  other  cereal — from  75  to  85 
per  cent — and  is  an  exceedingly  digestible  form  of  starch  for  in- 
valids when  properly  cooked,  so  thai  the  individual  grains  are 
swollen  or  softened.  This  object  is  best  attained  by  the  process 
of  steaming.  The  digestibility  of  plain  boiled  rice  is  improved  by 
eating  it  with  a  little  fresh  butter,  which  coats  the  kernels  and  pre- 
vents their  agglutination  into  a  pasty  mass.  If  the  rice  tastes  in- 
sipid it  may  be  spiced  or  llavoiired  "with  raisins.  Rice  pudding, 
milk  and  rice,  and  rice  with  beefsteak  juice  constitute  excellent  foods 
for  young,  growing  children,  and  for  use  in  convalescence  from 
t\T>hoid  fever,  diarrhceas,  and  many  other  diseases.  It  is  also  advan- 
tageous to  eat  rice  with  fruit,  such  as  apples  or  prtines. 

Rice  should  not  be  depended  upon  without  some  form  of  animal 
food,  for  it  contains  too  little  nitrogen  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
system. 

Bread  cannot  be  made  economically  from  rice,  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  nitrogen  which  this  cereal  contains,  and  the  con- 
sequent lack  of  stability  in  the  shape  of  the  loaf,  and  unless  w^heat 
be  added  in  large  proportions,  such  bread  is  indigestible  and  watery* 

Barley. —  Barley  ranks  very  close  to  wheat  in  nutritive  powder,  and 
cooked  barley  meal,  like  wheaten  Hour,  contains  gum.  albuminoids, 
starch*  and  dextrin.  As  compared  witli  wheal,  barley  contains  more 
fat,  salts,  and  indigestible  cellulose,  less  protein,  and  less  digestible 
carbohydrate. 

The  employment  of  barley  bread  for  food  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  reaching  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews, 
hut  with  the  spread  of  the  use  of  potatoes  and  the  cheapening  of 
wheaten  flour,  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  and  in  the 
United  States  barley  is  mainly  used  to  thicken  soups  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer.  In  some  of  the  Pacific  States  it  is  fed  to 
horses.  Pearl  barley  is  made  by  depriving  barley  corns  of  their 
outer  shells  or  covering,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  rubbing  be- 
tween a  single  millstone  and  a  sheet  of  rasped  iron  or  wire  cloth,  a 
process  which  polishes  the  kernels  and  rounds  them  off. 

Barley  water  makes  an  excellent  diluent  of  milk  and  a  demulcent 
drink  for  infants  and  invalids.  For  the  latter  it  may  be  flavoured 
with  lemon  juice.  It  may  be  made  as  follows:  Grind  half  an  ounce 
of  pearl  barley  in  a  coflfee  mill,  add  six  ounces  of  water,  boil  twenty 
minutes,  add  salt*  and  strain.  It  should  be  made  fresh  daily  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  better  than  oatmeal  water  whenever  the 
bow-els  are  loose.  The  latter,  made  in  a  similar  manner,  is  to  be 
preferred  when  constipation  exists. 

Oatmeal. — Oats  contain  considerable  fat,  protein,  salts,  and  indi- 
gestible cellulose,  in  addition  to  a  large  percentage  of  starch.     They 
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have  been  eaten  in  Germany  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  consti- 
nitcil  tlic  original  grain  food  for  all  Europe, 

i  )atnical  is  much  less  used  than  other  cereals  for  bread  because 
it  lacks  j^hiien,  although  it  is  still  so  employed  to  a  limited  extent 
arnong  the  poorer  classes  in  France.  It  makes  a  dark,  bitter  bread, 
but  forms  a  better  porridge  than  can  be  obtained  from  rice  or 
barley.  The  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  by  all  classes  is  very  exlen- 
«*ive  througfiont  the  United  States.  This  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  improved  methods  of  its  preparation  by  high  milling,  rolling, 
etc,  Scotch  groats  are  prepared  by  removing  the  outer  husk,  leav- 
ing the  grain  almost  whole.  The  grain  is  then  reground  between 
closer  set  ntillstones.  It  forms  two  grades  of  meal,  the  coarser  of 
which  is  i\sct\  for  porridge  and  the  finer  to  make  bannocks  or  oat- 
meal cakes.  A  good  deal  of  the  oatmeal  sold  in  America  is  identical 
with  Scotch  groats.  True  Scotch  groats  are  heated  by  the  miller 
over  perforated  iron  plates  and  slightly  parched  for  three  or  four 
lioiirs  before  being  groimd.  For  those  who  can  digest  oatmeal  well» 
it  ranks  among  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfying  of  foods. 

Tile  nutritious  value  of  oatmeal  is  great,  but  it  depends  very 
largel>  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  cooked.  It  is  not  infre- 
ipiently  cooked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  individual  grains  are  left 
whole,  but  in  this  form  the  Havour  is  less  well  developed  than  it  is 
by  prolonged  cooking;  the  oatmeal  granules  are  much  inore  diffi* 
cull  of  digestion,  and  are  capable  of  exciting  gasiro-intestinal  irri- 
tation in  feeble  persons.  But  for  many  people  oatmeal  thus  cooked 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less  completely 
jib$orl>c<l,  leaving  a  considerable  residue  which  adds  to  the  bulk 
of  Cecal  matter,  excites  peristaltic  action,  and  reduces  the  liabiUty 
to  const t))at ion.  For  most  persons,  however,  and  especially  for  all 
those  with  limited  digestive  power,  oatmeal  should  be  so  thor- 
oughly cooked  as  to  acquire  the  consistence  which  enables  it  to 
be  easily  poured,  ami  on  cooling  it  should  form  a  tender,  gelat- 
tootis  mass. 

Oatmeal  b  a  very  hcmny  food^  and  those  who  eat  much  of  it 
should  live  a  vigorous  outdoor  life.  If  ill -cooked  and  if  given  to 
very  young  children,  it  occasions  colic,  flatulence,  and  raslies. 

It  is  best  when  of  recent  crop  and  fre-shly  ground.  If  it  is  kept 
kNiK  it  absorbs  moistitre.  and*  losing  its  delicate  flavour,  becomes 
wmnhiy  and  souf , 

The  following  anal^'sts  o(  oatmeal  is  given  by  Letheby : 

altar.. ,%..«.  i9.6pcf< 

,  itMtk^  «tc, ,  ^3.S 

Xneral  asricr.  ,,.  3.0       * 

WaMr»«..«.» •••••4«««..««.*A«>««^  15. a      * 

Total...... %.«^%.««»%,Vxv—...»%»»»*«*^.^  too.o 
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Oatmeal,  like  cornmeaK  lias  more  protein  and  fat  than  the  flours 
and  meals  derived  (torn  other  cerealia,  and  hence,  like  bread,  it  may 
be  eaten  daily  without  impairing  the  appetite, 

RevalentQ,  or  ra'aknta  Arabua,  is  a  farinaceous  food  much  eaten 
ill  some  parts  of  Europe,  which  is  a  mixture  of  several  meals,  princi- 
palJy  ground  peas,  beans,  corn,  and  lentils,  but  barley  and  oatmea! 
may  be  included. 

Arrowroot. — Arrowroot  is  derived  from  the  rhizomata  or  root 
stocks  of  several  kinds  of  tropical  plants  grown  in  both  the  East  and 
Vsi'qsX  Indies.  The  roots  are  washed,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  strained. 
dried,  and  pulverised  into  a  very  fine  starchy  flour.  The  best  flour 
is  made  from  the  Maranta  arnndinaica.  It  is  obtainable  in  market  in 
the  form  of  a  ^n^  while  powder,  and  consists  of  exceptionally  pure 
starch,  the  granules  of  which  are  small  and  friable.  It  has  a  very 
bland,  insipid  taste,  and  it  is  as  digestible  or  more  so  when  cooked 
than  any  other  starch  which  is  used  in  making  gruel  or  jellies  for 
invalids.  In  the  form  of  a  jelly  it  keeps  longer  without  souring  than 
do  many  other  forms  of  starchy  food,  such  as  the  potato  ;  and  in  bad 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  when  much  gastric  irritation  exists,  it  often  con- 
stitutes a  serviceable  article  of  diet.  Arrowroot  is  sometimes  fed  to 
young  infants,  but  it  is  unwholesome  for  them,  and  ferments  in  the 
stomach. 

Tous-lea-moiB. — Tous-Ies-mois  is  a  starch  derived  from  a  West 
Indian  tuber  by  maceration,  straining,  washing,  and  drying.  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  arrowroot.  Its  granules  are  the  larg- 
t*st  of  any  of  the  food  starches,  but  they  are  quite  digestible  and 
nutritious  for  invalids. 

Salep, — Salep  is  a  starchy  food  which  is  obtained  from  the  tuber- 
cles of  certain  Oriental  orchids.  It  is  a  mixture  of  starch  and  mu- 
cilage which  makes  a  useful  demulcent  drink. 

Tapioca,  C&s&ava. — Tapioca  and  cassava  are  made  from  the 
rhizomata  of  the  Manioc  utilissima  or  Manihot,  a  common  plant  in 
temperate  and  tropical  regions.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  South 
and  Central  America,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  Manioc  flour 
jrms  the  basis  of  food  of  the  natives,  and  when  made  into  bread 
id  cakes  it  replaces  the  wheaten  bread  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica.   Cassava  contains  a  poisonous  juice  that  must  be  first  drained  oflr. 

Tapioca,  which  is  purified  cassava,  is  made,  like  sago,  by  drying 
on  hot  plates,  the  clarified  starch  being  first  heated  into  a  paste  in 
large  metal  pans.  It  is  an  almost  pure  starch.  The  granules  are 
not  tough,  and  are  very  easily  digested,  so  that  they  form  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  amylaceous  foods  for  persons  with  feeble 
digestion.  Tapioca  may  be  eaten  alone  in  the  form  of  puddings 
with  cream  or  flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  wine,  nutmeg,  or  other 
spice  or  aromatic,  or  may  be  used  to  thicken  broths  or  soups, 
*'  Pearl  tapioca  *'  is  a  spurious  article  made  from  potato  starch. 
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Air-dry  tapioca  contains  11.97  P^^  ^'^"^  ^^  water.  Water-free 
tapioca  consists  of:  protein  O.JQ,  carbohydrates  ciS.yO;  and  asli  0.31 
(C  D.  Woods  and  L.  H.  Merrill). 

Sago. — Sago  is  an  easily  digestible  forn»  of  starch  derived  from 
the  pith  found  in  the  stem  of  different  varieties  of  palm  from 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  It  is  conmionly  sold  in  market  in  a 
granular  form,  and  is  known  as  **  pearl  sago/*  This  is  prepared  bv 
adding  water  to  sago  flour  so  as  to  form  a  paste  which  is  run  through 
sieves  to  granulate  it.  The  spherical  form  of  the  granules  is  ac- 
quired by  allowing  them  to  fal!  into  a  shallow  iron  pan  held  over  a 
fire.  Sago  is  made  with  milk,  cream,  and  eggs  into  nutritious  pud* 
dings,  and  it  may  be  used  to  thicken  broths  and  soups  of  various 
kinds.  It  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  more  delicate  than 
tapioca,  and  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  invalid  dietary. 

Iceland  Moas  {Cetrana  Islandha)  is  a  lichen  sometimes  employed 
as  food  after  purifying  it  by  washing.  It  contains  at  first  various 
bitter  principles,  which  must  be  eliminated.  It  can  be  made  into 
bread  or  used  as  an  ingredient  of  blancmange,  etc.  It  has  been 
recommendeil  by  Senator  and  others  for  use  by  diabetics  to  replace 
ordinary  bread,  and  it  makes  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  fats,  such  as  bone  marrow  (Walker).  It  also  forms  a  good 
demulcent  decoction. 

Several  forms  of  seaweeds  are  used  as  food  by  the  Japanese, 
Siamese,  and  Polynesians. 

Starchy  Foods  for  Ciuldren 

The  best  cereals  and  other  starches  for  children  are  rice,  hominy, 
Indian  meal,  barley,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat  or  wheaten  grits,  farina» 
cornstarch » and  sago. 

When  the  cereal  grains  are  used  instead  of  flour,  they  should  be 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  five  or  six  hours  and  then  cooked  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  duuble  boiler.  If  fed  to  infants  less  than  two 
years  of  age  or  to  children  with  any  gastro-intcstinal  disorder,  they 
must  be  thoroughly  strained.  They  should  be  salted  and  sensed 
with  cream,  but  without  much  sugar.  The  steatned  preparations 
of  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  which  are  sold  in  market,  may  be  boiled  one 
hour,  and  otherwise  treated  as  the  grains. 

Bread  and  crackers  may  be  allowed  to  infants  after  the  first 
year,  but  only  with  their  meals.  The  bread  should  always  be  porous, 
well  baked,  and  stale.  It  may  be  toasted,  or  given  dry  in  milk,  or 
moderately  battered.  Zwieback  and  plain  rusk  are  also  good  foods 
for  young  children. 

Crackers  are  made  in  great  variety  for  children  w'ho  have  passed 
the  second  year.  They  should  not  be  too  dry  or  hard.  They  may 
be  eaten  in  milk  or  with  beef  juice,  or  separately,  with  meals  only. 
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The  best  are  those  made  of  wheaten  or  Graham  flour,  oatmeal,  or 
gluten.    The  latter  are  the  least  palatable. 

A  large  variety  of  prepared  cereal  foods  are  sold  and  recom- 
mended especially  for  children's  use.  These  foods  have  been  con- 
verted by  heat  or  malt  to  dextrin  and  glucose  or  maltose,  but  they 
often  contain  a  deficiency  of  flesh  formers,  and  should  never  be  long 
relied  upon  for  feeding  young  infants  to  the  exclusion  of  more  natu- 
ral food.     (See  Prepared  Farinaceous  Foods,  p.  146.) 

Diastase,  Malt  Extracts,  etc. 

Diastase  is  a  vegetable  ferment  which  has  the  property  of  con- 
verting starchy  foods  into  a  soluble  material  called  maltose.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  insoluble  in  stronger  alcohol.  Its 
advantage,  as  compared  with  similar  ferments  in  the  saHva  and  pan- 
creatic juice,  is  considerable,  and  its  strength  enables  it  to  dissolve 
starches  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  only  i  to  2,000.  Like  the 
above-named  ferments,  it  acts  in  alkaline  solution,  but,  unlike  them, 
it  continues  to  operate  in  acid  media;  hence  its  action  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  gastric  juice.  Diastase  is  the  peculiar  substance  which 
causes  the  ripening  during  germination  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
converting  their  starches  into  dextrins  and  sugars.  Hence  fruit 
becomes  more  and  more  digestible  as  it  ripens. 

In  prescribing  diastase  or  malt  extract  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  ferment  is  precipitated  and  destroyed  by  alcohol  of  even 
moderate  strength,  and  also  by  salicylic  acid,  which  is  antagonistic 
to  it. 

When  malt  is  added  to  a  pease  pudding  or  other  mashed  vege- 
table, it  separates  the  mass  into  a  paste  of  cellulose  and  vegetable 
casein,  with  a  supernatant  solution  of  dextrin. 

Williams  recommends  the  use  of  malt  flour  with  cereal  foods  to 
render  them  more  digestible.  Malt  flour  alone  is  too  sweet,  but, 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  or  eight  of  oatmeal,  it 
vnakes  an  excellent  light,  thin  porridge  for  invalids. 

A  variety  of  malt  extracts  and  malted  foods  are  prepared  for  in- 
valids, and  many  of  them  possess  intrinsic  value  for  nutrition  and 
t:onic  action.     They  are  especially  useful  in  chronic  and  subacute  ail- 
rnents  and  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers.     They  are  benefi- 
oial  in  tuberculosis,  caries,  chronic  abscess,  neurasthenia,  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,  typhoid  fever,  and  to  some  extent  they  can  be  used 
as  beverages  to  replace  the  stronger  malt  liquors,  ale,  beer,  etc.,  for, 
According  to  Leeds,  they  always  contain  above  3  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
All  malted  foods  are  deficient  in  fats  and  protein.     Farinaceous 
Dieal  of  any  kind  mixed  with  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  ground 
malt  forms  a  highly  digestible  combination.     Even  20  per  cent  of 
meal  can  be  used,  and  the  preparation  still  keeps  fluid  (Roberts). 
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Kcpkrs  Extract  of  Mait  h  given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoon ful 
after  meals  in  milk  or  soda  water,  or  it  may  he  spread  upon  any  fomi 
of  starchy  food. 

LocHimd^s  Malt  Extract  is  given  in  doses  of  a  dessertspoonful 
after  meals  in  a  gobletfiil  of  milk, 

Maliinc  is  made  from  three  cereals^ — ^barley»  wheat,  and  oais.  It 
is  rich  in  diastase.  It  may  be  added  in  equal  part  to  wheat  or  barley 
fiour  which  has  been  previously  boiled  in  water,  and  the  mixture 
may  be  used  as  a  diluent  of  milk,  Maltine  may  be  taken  after  meals. 
either  plain  or  added  to  cod-liver  oil.  coca  wine,  pancreatin.  hypo- 
phosphites,  etc.,  for  use  in  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases, 

Hoif's  Malt  Extract  is  given  in  doses  of  a  wineglassfu!  or  more 
with  meals  for  adults,  and  one  or  two  tahlespoonfnls  for  children. 
It  contains  considerable  diastase,  a  minimum  of  alcohol  (about  2 
per  cent),  and  is  said  to  be  free  from  noxious  ingredients,  1 1  may  be 
drunk  warmed,  with  a  lump  of  sugar  added*  as  a  soothing  draught 
to  allay  cough.  If  desirable  for  feeble  stomachs,  it  may  be  diluted 
with  water  or  soda  water. 

Tnmimer's  Diastatic  Extract  of  Mait  is  composed  of  the  soluble 
ingredients  of  Canada  barley  malt.  It  is  of  a  sirupy  consistence 
and  has  a  sweetish  taste,  which  some  patients  oliject  to.  whde  many 
prefer  it.  The  sweetness  may  be  lessened  or  disguised  by  dilution 
with  water,  hot  milk,  brandy,  whisky,  or  rum.  It  is  advisable,  if  ihe 
stomach  is  feeble,  to  give  teaspoonful  doses  at  first,  to  be  increased 
to  a  tablespoon  ful  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

Pancreatic  extract  or  ihree  to  five  grains  of  pancreatin  with  five 
grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  added  to  a  cupful  of  thick,  well- 
boiled  farinaceous  gruel  of  any  sort — oatmeal,  cornstarch,  etc. — 
and  if  kept  at  100°  F.  for  a  few  minutes,  the  mass  is  soon  liquefied 
and  made  digestible.  The  hyd rated  starch  has  been  converted  into 
dextrin  and  sugar.  There  is  little  or  no  alteration  produced  in  taste. 
and  if  starch  is  to  be  given  to  an  infant  under  a  year  old  for  any 
purpose,  it  may  be  |)repared  in  this  manner. 


Vegetable  Food 

Nearly  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  afford 
wholesome  food  for  man. 

Vegetable  food  eaten  in  large  quantity  increases  the  elimination 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  lungs.  It  also  makes  the  urine  alkaline 
and  intensifies  the  alkalinity  of  other  secretions.  The  urine  of  her- 
bivorous animals  is  normally  alkaline  when  they  are  well  fed,  but 
during  prolonged  fasting  it  l)ecQmes  acid.  The  nursing  calf  when 
taking  only  animal  food  from  the  mother  passes  acid  urine,  but  after 
weaning,  when  the  animal  changes  to  a  vegetable  diet,  the  reaction 
becomes  alkaline. 
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The  chief  vegetable  proteids  are  vegetable  albumin »  vegetable 

Icasein  or  leguinin,  and  gluten.     The  latter  predominates  in  the  cerea- 

Ua.  and  the  legumin  is  principally  found  in  pulses.     These  proteids 

are  less  rich  in  nitrogen  than  the  corresponding  animal  albuminates. 

iMany  vegetables  contain  tough  cellulose,  and  at  best  not  over  50 
per  cent  of  this  material  is  digested  and  assimilated  in  man,  although 
the  hjwer  animals  derive  much  more  nutriment  from  it. 

A  purely  vegetable  diet  is  not  economical  for  a  labouring  man. 
for  the  reason  that  to  derive  sufficient  nitrogenous  substance  from  it 
he  must  either  obtain  the  very  best  and  most  expensive  cereals  or 
legumes,  or  he  must  eat  a  very  large  quantity  of  vegetables.  (See 
X'egetarianism,  p.  35.)  By  the  addition  of  albuminous  food  or  fal 
to  his  diet  he  saves  both  expense  and  wear  and  tear  of  his  digestive 
^organs.  If  unable  to  obtain  fresh  meat,  he  may  employ  for  this 
purpose  milk,  bacon,  lard,  dried  fish,  such  as  herring  or  cod-  Among 
vegetable  foods  oatmeal  and  beans  will  furnish  him  with  the  largest 
available  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material  Vegetables,  except 
those  which  are  really  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  leguminosse  or 
pulse  tribe,  contain  but  little  fat, 

A  strict  classification  of  vegetables  is  impossible  in  these  pages. 
Green  com  is  certainly  a  vegetable,  but  it  is  more  conveniently 
described  in  connection  with  cornmeal,  samp,  etc.,  among  the  cereals. 
(See  Maize,  p.  153.) 

Certain  vegetables  are  classed  as  "  green  vegetables,**  meaning 
the  lighter  kinds  of  vegetables  which  contain  considerable  earthy 
salts  and  comparatively  little  starch,  like  spinach  and  lettuce,  in  dis- 
tinction from  heavy  vegetables  which  contain  much  starch,  like  pota- 
toes, beans,  etc.  The  former  term  is  used  to  describe  fresh  garden 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  distinction  from  those  which,  like  potatoes 
or  onions,  may  be  kept  for  some  days  or  weeks  without  spoiling. 
The  name  is,  how^ever,  too  vague  for  accurate  description. 

''  Greens  ''  is  the  common  name  given  to  such  vegetables  as 
spinach,  lettuce^  beet  tops,  etc.,  which  contain  much  chlorophyll  and 
^'little  starch  or  sugar,  and  which  are  eaten  soon  after  being  taken 
from  the  garden. 

A  simple  division  of  vegetables  for  patients  is  (a)  those  the  edible 
portions  of  whicl)  grow  above  ground  and  {b)  those  which  grow 
?low  ground.  With  few  exceptions,  like  the  legumes,  com,  and 
^eabbage,  the  heavier  vegetables— i.  e.,  those  which  require  more 
digestive  power,  and  which  contain  abundant  starch  or  sugar — grow 
below  ground,  or  are  tubers.  Those  which  grow  above  ground  are 
more  digestible  when  fresh  and  young. 

Celery,  however,  is  not  a  tuber,  is  not  especially  *'  starchy,*'  and 
yet  grows,  in  part,  at  least,  beneath  the  earth ;  so  it  is  best  in  all  im- 
portant cases  to  specify  by  name  the  individual  vegetables  which  can 
be  partaken  of  rather  than  to  describe  them  in  general  classes. 
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Many  vegetables,  in  themselves  difficult  of  digestion,  may  be 

made  less  so  by  conversion  into  well-cooked  (Purees,  or  their  extracts 
can  be  used  for  flavouriii^:,^  broths  and  soups  for  invalid  use.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  dried  vegetables  are  much  less  digestible  than  when 
fresh.     They  become  hard,  stringy,  and  tasteless. 

The  following-named  vegetables  are  those  in  common  use  which 
contain  the  largest  percentage  of  both  starches  and  sugars :  Pota- 
toes (both  white  and  sweet),  yams,  beans,  lentils,  corn,  peas,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  turnips. 

Vegetable  foods  which  are  somewhat  stimulant  or  pungent  in 
their  action  are  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  herbs  in  general,  mustard* 
resses,  mints,  asparagus,  and  radishes*  They  increase  the  secretion 
yi  the  sahva  and  gastric  juice,  and  several  are  somewhat  diuretic. 

Some  vegetables  are  laxative  on  account  of  their  special  chemical 
composition.  Such,  for  example*  are  spinach,  tomatoes,  and  most 
green  vegetables  when  fresh  and  well  cooked.  Some,  like  cucum- 
bers, are  laxative  from  the  seeds,  or,  hke  old  corn,  from  the  indigesti- 
ble residue  wlxicb  they  contain.  The  heavier  vegetables,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  etc,  are  liable  to  be  constipating,  al- 
though they  aid  normal  peristalsis  in  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
diet  has  been  previously  mainly  nitrogenous.  (See  Dietetic  Treat- 
ment  of  Constipation.) 

Vegetables  which  have  a  special  antiscorbutic  reputation  are  cab- 
bage, tomatoes,  and  all  those  used  for  fresh  salads.  These  also  fur- 
nish calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine. 

All  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
beforehand  ;  otherwise  they  may  be  contaminated  with  manure  and 
other  impurities,  or  the  excrement  of  domestic  animals  which  have 
been  roaming  in  the  garden.  The  larvae  of  both  tapeworms  and 
roundworms  have  been  transmitted  to  man  in  this  manner.  Water 
from  foul  wells  is  sometimes  used  for  sprinkling  gardens,  and  it  is 
possible  for  typhoid,  cholera,  or  other  noxious  germs  to  be  spread 
by  this  means  when  the  vegetables  are  eaten  raw. 


Legumes 

Peas,  Beans,  Lentlh*  Peanuts. — Legumes  rank  next  to  cereals  in 

importance  as  vegetable  food.  In  middle  and  northern  Europe 
among  legumes  peas  are  preferred,  but  in  Mediterranean  countries 
the  use  of  beans  and  lentils  predominates.  In  this  country  botli  peas 
and  beans  are  extensively  eaten,  the  lentil  very  little.  Owing  to  the 
exceedingly  leathery  externa!  envelope  which  they  possess  when  old. 
legumes  are  very  indigestible  unless  cooked  for  a  long  time,  and  if 
dried  they  require  previous  prolonged  soaking  in  cold  water,  for 
drying  diminishes  their  size  and  makes  them  extremely  tough. 
Fresh  legumes  contain  much  water,  and  in  percentage  composition 
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the  cabbagr.  They  also  contain  much  protein,  carbo- 
and  a  Iktle  fat.  The  proteid  substance  v.  Liebig  called 
cxsksmlT  irom  hs  resemblance  to  milk  casein.  It  differs  from 
ti^'e  -ptrcxad  ghscn  of  grains  and  pea  and  bean  flour  and  will  not  form 
<ic-<=^  o€  make  bread.  The  percentage  of  protein  in  legumes  ex- 
oteti:*  dsat  oc  the  best  beef  (M.  H.  Abel).  Although  the  legumes 
ODcrais  50  large  a  percentage  of  protein,  it  is  by  no  means  all  assimi- 
laretL  HoOaan  foond  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  protein  of  lentils 
pA>se*i  off  tn  the  feces,  being  unabsorbed.  Stnkmpell  found  that 
.^c^  P^ett  cent  oi  the  protein  of  whole  beans — L  e..  with  the  skins  in- 
tact— -is  ondigcsted :  bat  when  made  into  flour  only  8.2  per  cent  of 
poDCeir:  vas  onabsorbed,  the  latter  corresponding  \^-ith  the  digesti- 
t>£Irr>"  •>€  meat  protein. 

Ljegizmes  are  liable  to  induce  intestinal  fermentation,  with  exces- 
sive asd  often  anno>nng  production  of  gas  (methan),  hence  they  are 
n*i*c  available  as  the  sole  article  of  diet.  If  eaten  as  an  exclusive 
food,  eighteen  ounces  of  dried  peas  or  beans,  making  six  pints  of 
tfcfck  sonp.  woold  have  to  be  consumed  daily  (M.  H.  .\bel). 

Dried  or  "*  split "  peas  have  had  the  external  envelope  removed. 
and  they  may  be  made  into  nutritious  purees.  The  tough  external 
coats  of  old  peas  may  often  be  found  wholly  unaltered  in  the  feces. 

According  to  Parkes.  a  pound  of  peas  contains  168  g^ins  of 
starch,  and  abom  6.5  per  cent  of  this  food  is  wasted  in  the  alimentary 
canal. 

Fresh  very  young  green  peas,  ^iV  pais,  are  easily  digested,  and 
n^ay  occasionally  be  allowed  in  a  con\'alescent  dietary,  but  old  and 
tough  legumes  require  more  mastication  even  than  meat. 

The  legumes  are  often  cooked  \fc-ith  pork,  which  raises  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  this  form  of  food  and  adds  to  their  nutritive  value. 
Baked  beans  are  cooked  in  this  ^^-ay.  and  also  pea  soup ;  the  swelling 
starch  grannies  mingle  ^nth  the  melting  fat  of  the  pork  and  make 
the  dish  more  palatable  as  well  as  much  more  digestible  than  when 
this  fat  is  added  to  meat  in  the  form  of  croquettes  or  mince,  when  it 
merely  smears  the  outside  of  the  larger  particles  of  food. 

Erbsunrst,  or  pea  sausage,  was  introduced  some  years  ago  in  the 
Gem'.an  army.  It  was  invented  in  1870  by  a  cook  named  Grunberg. 
and  the  German  Government  bought  the  secret  of  its  preparation. 
It  if  a  cooked  food  composed  of  pea  meal  mixed  with  fat  pork  and 
salt,  so  treated  as  to  prevent  the  decay  of  legumin.  It  is  highly  nu- 
tritious, for  the  peas  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  as 
well  as  starchy  material,  and  the  fat  furnishes  energ>-,  but  as  a  diet 
it  >i>3n  becomes  monotonous,  and  not  infrequently  produces  flatu- 
lence and  diarrbjea.  for  which  the  legumes  are  noted.  The  flatu- 
lence is  caused  by  liberation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  sub- 
stance called  legumin. 

Erbswurst  may  be  quickly  made  into  soups.     It  figured  largely 
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in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  was  known  as  the  "  iron  ration." 
A  powdered  **  pea  soup  "  may  now  be  obtained  which  is  composed  of 
powdered  peas  and  extracts  of  beef  with  salts  and  herb  extracts  for 
flavouring.  A  three-and-a-half-ounce  package  contains  in  grammes : 
proteids,  21;  fats,  17.25;  carbohydrates,  46.5.  It  is  excellent  for 
army  service  in  the  field. 

Composition  of  some  Prepared  Military  Pea  Foods  (Woodruff) 


'  Water. 


I 


Erbswurst '  12.09 

"         as  first  used . .  { 

1887 


Protein. 


Dried  pea  soup  (i) 

(2) 

Kopfs  "      '•     (used  by 

the  English  army) 


7.58 
8.08 

4.78 


31.18 
16.00 
15.70 
16.93 
15.81 

21.09 


Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Wood 
fibre. 

Ash. 
6.15 

Authority. 

3.08 

47.50 

Blythe. 

35.00 

27.00 

.... 

Parkes. 

23.00 

. .    . 

«* 

8.98 

53.44 

1.34 

".73 

Kdnig. 

24.41 

36.78 

1.69 

13.53 

" 

17.25 

46.45 

4.40 

6.03 

S.P.Sharplcss, 

Penzoldt  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  predigested  vegetable  albu- 
min by  the  following  receipt : 

Finest  pea  meal 250.0  grammes. 

Pepsin 0.5  gramme. 

Salicylic  acid i  .0        ** 

Mix  and  let  stand  at  100°  F.  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  strain. 

The  fluid  retains  the  taste  of  pea  soup,  and  is  quite  free  from 
starch.  It  may  be  added  to  meat  extracts  or  eggs,  and  may  be  fla- 
voured with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices. 

Haricots  or  kidney  beans  constitute  a  very  serviceable  article  of 
diet,  being  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  the  pulses.  These 
beans  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  until  swollen  and  soft  before  boil- 
ing, and  should  be  only  eaten  when  wholly  tender.  Their  flavour 
is  heightened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  onion,  parsley,  or  other 
aromatic  vegetable,  and  their  nutritive  value  is  increased  by  cooking^ 
them  with  pork. 

Fresh,  young,  and  tender  string  beans  are  very  digestible. 

Young,  fresh  Lima  beans  are  wholesome  and  very  nutritious,  hut 
if  old  they  are  indigestible. 

The  red  bean  of  the  tropics,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  Mexican 
army  ration,  is  less  prone  to  cause  diarrhoea  than  the  dry  domestic 
white  bean ;  but  it  has  a  more  tender  skin,  is  therefore  less  easily 
transported,  and  it  absorbs  moisture  so  rapidly  that  it  is  liable  to 
ferment. 

The  frijolc  is  a  small,  flat,  reddish-brown  bean  much  eaten  in 
Mexico  and  neighbouring  portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  soy  bean  is  the  chief  legume  of  China  and  Japan,  where  it 
furnishes  the  necessary  protein  to  add  to  a  rice  diet.  From  its  vege- 
table casein  several  varieties  of  bean  cheese  are  made. 
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Lr«/r75.— Lentils  are  much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
also  near  Paris.  They  are  usually  tin  eel  and  spht.  in  which  condition 
they  make  a  nutritious  soup.  They  are  used  more  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  than  in  this  country,  an<l  they  are  eaten  in  England* 
usually  in  the  form  of  f>t(ra\  Lentil  flour  contains  twice  as  much 
protein  as  that  of  oats  or  wheat,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  lime 
(Roberts),  The  Hindoos  rely  upon  the  lentil  for  its  staying^  power 
when  undertaking  arduous  journeys. 

Lentils  are  sold  under  the  name  oi  *'  rcz'aknia  Arabica  "  of  which 
they  form  an  ingredient  (p.  157).  Their  taste  is  somewhat  bitter, 
and  on  that  account,  unless  disguised  by  some  vegetable  flavour,  they 
may  be  disliked.  Like  the  other  legumes^  they  contain  protein  and 
fat,  and  are  nutritious. 

Peanuts, — The  peanut  is  not  a  nut  at  all,  but  a  legume  growing 
under  ground.  It  resembles  nuts,  however,  in  its  large  content  of 
fat — 50  per  cent. 

Peanuts  are  nutritious,  but  indigestible  when  roasted  whole. 
Peanut  flour  is  made  from  the  ground  and  bolted  nuts,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  a  pound  of  it  contains  as  much  nutritive  material  as 
three  pounds  of  beef  or  two  of  peas.  The  peanut  grits  may  be 
boiled  like  oatmeal  or  made  into  biscuits.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  possible  introduction  of  this  footl  iiUo  the 
German  army  to  be  use<l  like  the  Erbswurst  of  fame  in  the  l^^ranco- 
Prussian  War,  Peanuts  contain  considerable  oil,  which  is  extracted 
and  ^ohl  largely  as  spurious  olive  oil.  Tt  is  also  sometimes  used  in 
the  preparation  of  oleoniargarine,  and  the  roasted  nuts  themselves 
make  a  sort  of  imitation  coffee.  A  form  of  peanut  meal  is  prepared 
for  diabetics  which  is  said  to  contain  little  or  no  carbohydrate. 
Pancakes  may  be  made  from  it.  The  meal  contains  52  per  cent  of 
protein,  2'^  per  cent  of  carbohydrates,  and  8  per  cent  of  fat.  Four 
million  bushels  of  peanuts  are  raised  annually  in  the  Southern  States 
of  this  country. 

Roots  and  Tubers 

Roots  and  tubers  constitute  a  very  important  class  of  vegetable 
foods.  They  contain  both  starch  and  sugar  as  well  as  a  little  pectin 
and  potash  salts.  They  have  much  less  albuminous  material  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other  forms  of  starchy  food,  and  they  also  hold 
a  large  percentage  of  water.  Many  of  them  are  very  nutritious 
and  even  fattening,  but  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  they  afford  less 
actual  nutriment  than  either  the  legumes  or  cereals. 

Potatoes* — The  potato  ranks  first  in  importance  among  the  class 
of  tubers  which  serve  man  for  food,  both  on  account  of  its  easy  cul- 
tivation in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  on  account  of  its  digesti- 
bility when  properly  cooked.  As  an  exclusive  article  of  diet  the 
potato  is  too  largely  composed  of  starch  to  be  of  much  nutritive 


value,  and  enormous  tfuantities  have  to  be  eaten  (several  pounds  a 
day)  in  order  to  supply  enough  nitrogen  for  the  energy  of  the  body. 
The  potato,  however,  has  less  starch  than  rice,  peas,  or  lentils*  It 
also  has  less  woody  fibre  than  most  underground  vegetables.  In 
Ireland  this  vegetable  constitutes  a  greater  proportion  of  the  daily 
food  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  and  in  periods  of  famine 
has  been  known  to  form  four  fifths  of  the  entire  food  for  a  time* 
but  uf  late  years  it  has  been  largely  supplemented  by  the  culti- 
vation of  Indian  corn  and  other  products.  The  flavour  and  quality 
or  tile  potato  is  influenced  very  much  by  the  soil  and  climate  in 
which  it  grows»  a  sandy  soil  being  best. 

Konig  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  potato  as  water, 
75.77:  nitrogenons  materials,  179  (others  give  2.10);  fat,  1,60: 
starch,  20.56:  cellulose,  0.75;  ash,  0.97.  It  is  thus  seen  to  contain 
about  one  fourth  solid  matter. 

The  potato  becomes  a  much  more  strengthening  food  whrn 
eaten,  as  it  tisnally  is,  with  meat  gravy,  fat,  or  butter  and  salt. 

Potato  juice  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction,  and  its  vegetable  acids 
are  mainly  combined  with  salts  of  potassium,  but  also  wnth  sodium 
and  calcium.  It  also  contains  traces  of  iron,  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  chlorine,  silica,  and  magnesia.  Owing  to  the  large 
priiportion — from  12  to  24  per  cent — of  nearly  pure  starch  which 
is  found  in  the  potato,  it  is  very  extensively  osed  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of  laundry  starch.  Old  potatoes,  and 
those  which  have  been  long  kept,  show  some  alteration  in  the  quan* 
tity  of  their  starch,  and  a  part  is  converted  into  sugar  and  gum. 

Potato  starch,  as  compared  with  other  starches,  is  thoroughly 
digestible,  but  much  depends  upon  the  cooking.  The  starchy  gran- 
ules are  tough  and  absorb  water  from  the  acid  juices  which  suriound 
them  and  from  water  added  in  cooking,  and  when  properly  prepared 
the  potato  becomes  soft  and  mealy.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  how* 
ever,  it  remains  hard  and  soggy,  and  is  thoroughly  indigestible. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  potato  is  made  in  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  British  Commissioners  of  Prisons: 

**  Within  and  surrountling  the  cells  is  a  fluid  or  juice  the  albumi- 
nous constituents  of  which  are  coagulated  during  the  process  of 
cooking.  The  watery  part  of  this  juice  is  absorbed  by  the  starch 
granules,  which  swell  up  and  distend  the  cells  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained, so  that  they  no  longer  adhere  together,  and  the  result  is  the 
loose  flocculent  mass  which  is  described  as  a  floury  or  mealy  potato. 
l^nless  the  potato  be  properly  cooked,  the  fluid  referred  to  is  only 
partially  absorbed,  the  cells  do  not  become  sufficiently  distended  and 
separated,  and  the  potato  is  then  described  as  *  waxy  *  and  *  dense/ 
In  this  condition  it  is  not  digested,  and  consequently  does  not  fur- 
nish to  the  system  the  antiscorbutic  principle  in  which  resides  its 
chief  value  as  an  article  of  diet/* 
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\\  lien  potatoes  are  cooked  in  water,  ft  is  desirable  not  to  remove 
thar  skins,  for  the  latter  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the  passage  of 
jhe  salts  out  into  the  l^uid.  The  fact  that  potatoes  will  not  decay  if 
kept  dry  for  a  length  of  time  makes  them  very  useful  vegetables 
upon  sea  voyages,  when  their  antiscorbutic  properties  are  especially 
-serviceable- 

Potatoes  are  more  digestible  when  cooked  by  baking  in  their 
skins  than  by  any  other  process.  They  then  become  mealy  and  their 
starch  is  digested  with  comparative  ease  by  invalids.  They  are  also 
<iuite  digestible  if  steamed,  or  if  boiled  and  mashed  through  a 
colander. 

Potatoes  must  be  avoided  in  all  cases  of  feeble  digestion  unless 
lliey  are  perfectly  mealy  and  crumble  readily,  and  this  quality  dcr 
pemJs  not  alone  upon  the  method  of  cooking,  but  upon  the  nature  of 
the  fMMato  itself »  which  varies  according  to  the  soil  or  the  season  of 
ihc  year  in  w  hich  it  has  been  grown.  Very  young  potatoes  are  not 
mealy  They  require  more  cooking  and  are  less  digestible  than 
those  of  medium  age.  If  too  old.  on  the  other  hand,  potatoes  be* 
come  waxy  and  equally  undesirable.  If  they  have  been  exposed  to 
frosi  or  have  been  cultivated  in  a  damp,  boggy*  soil,  their  digestibility 
h  much  impaired. 

Siiwt  Potatoes, — ^The  variety  known  as  the  sweet  potato  contains 
s<3mt:what  less  starch  than  the  white  potato,  having  but  16  per  cent, 
but  it  has  more  water*  and  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar — lo  per  cent. 
It  forms  a  valuable  and  decidedly  nutritious  food  which  is  eaten  ex- 
^tcnsively  throughout  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  so  digestible  as 
^^he  white  potato,  for  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  in  a  mealy  form. 
^nd  is  sometimes  stringy-  and  sodden.  A  flour  or  meal  can  be  pre- 
pJ^ed  from  it  by  drying.  Its  use  in  Europe  antedates  that  of  the 
^bitc  potato,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  it.  These  po- 
laiDcs  vary  much  more  in  flavour  than  do  the  white.  In  general, 
thry  should  not  be  given  to  invalids. 

Tlie  yam,  another  form  of  tuber,  is  eaten  in  the  tropics  and  in 
*onic  parts  of  Kurope,  It  is  mealy,  but  not  very  sweety  and  it  con- 
^<Uucs  a  wholesome  and  thoroughly  digestible  food. 

The  Jfrtisatem  artichoke,  or  ground  pear,  is  a  tuber  belonging  to 

»lie  itsnflower  family,  which  was  originally  introduced  from  Brazil. 

It  is  used  more  commonly  in  England  than  elsewhere,  but  is  also 

J^ctinics  culiivateil  in  the  I'nited  States,     It  is  sweet  and  watery, 

*'**"  «t  cofitains  little  starch,  and  it  i>  not  '*  mealy  "  when  cooked.    It 

''^''tains  more  sugar  than  the  sweet  potato,  having  14  per  cent  of 

^JJ^r,  3  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  material,  and  2  per  cent  of  inulin 

\?  ^t>).     Its  nutritive  value  is  comparative! v  slight,  but  it  is  easily 

*R^sud 

^ht  Beet  contains  among  its  solid  ingredients  between  85  and 
I^«r  cent  of  starches  and  sugars,  a  trace  of  salts,  and  somewhat 
*1 
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over  I  per  cent  of  proteid  matter.  It  is  a  common  source  of  siigarj 
which  when  refined  is  sometimes  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  but 
otherwise  as  good.  On  account  of  the  sugar  whicli  they  contain^ 
beets  have  the  reputation  of  contributing  to  the  fonnation  of  fa| 
in  the  body.  Young,  lender  beets  are  very  nourishing,  and  ihej 
are  often  eaten  in  the  form  of  salads  or  with  vinegar  and  oil,  ani 
thus  contribute  a  useful  variety  to  the  diet. 

Succulent  Tubers* — There  is  a  group  of  succulent  roots  whict 
contain  considerable  watery  juice,  and  on  this  account  are  usually 
eaten  fresh,  for  if  kept  long  they  become  dry  and  less  palatable,  01 
are  apt  to  decay ;  with  care,  however,  they  may  be  preserved  in  theii 
natural  state  for  a  considerable  period.  They  are  very  digestible^ 
and  when  thoroughly  boiled  arc  nutritious.  They  are  carrots,  pars-' 
nips,  turnips,  salsify,  and  radishes. 

Carrots  consist  of  upward  of  85  per  cent  of  water,  with  a  smal 
proportion  of  salts,  8  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  with  some  sugar,  an( 
about  1  per  cent  of  protein.  The  outer  layers  of  the  carrot  comain 
a  material  called  pectin  that  can  be  obtained  as  a  jelly  and  mixe< 
with  fruit  or  meat  jelly  for  flavouring  invalid  diet. 

Young  carrots,  when  soft  and  friable,  if  boiled  are  very  tendel 
and  highly  flavoured,  and  constitute  a  nutritious  food.  In  Franci 
and  (jermany  they  are  more  popular  than  in  this  country  and  are 
cooked  with  other  vegetables,  although  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
the  flavour  of  the  latter.  At  the  baths  of  \ichy  they  form  a  part  of 
the  daily  breakfast. 

Parsnips  contain  the  sugar  of  starch  with  a  large  percentage  of 
water,  and  they  are  sometimes  fermented  into  an  alcohohc  beverage. 
They  are  a  whofesome  although  less  used  food  than  carrots.  l*he 
parsnip  contains  over  90  per  cent  of  water  and  only  6  per  cent  of 
starch  and  sugar,  with  1  per  cent  of  protein,  besides  other  materials. 
It  is  a  rather  strongly  flavoured  vegetable,  and  bulky  in  proportion 
to  its  nutritive  value.  It  is  extensively  used  for  feeding  cattle,  and 
when  young  and  properly  cooked  by  prolonged  boiling  and  season- 
ing it  is  a  good  food.  It  should  be  partictdarly  avoided  by  those 
persons  in  whom  there  is  any  tendency  in  flatulency,  which,  like  the 
legumes,  it  is  apt  tn  produce. 

Turnips  are  less  nutritive  than  either  carrots  or  parsnips.  They 
should  never  be  eaten  by  the  sick. 

Kohl  rati,  or  tumip-root  cabbage,  yields  an  overground  turnip, 
which  is  somewhat  astringent. 

Salsify,  or  oyster  plant,  is  a  root  which  has  a  mild  sweet  flavour 
somewhat  similar  to  the  parsnip,  and  is  an  excellent  food  of  easy 
digestibility. 

Radishes,  which  are  not  unlike  turnips  in  composition,  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  water  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
starch.     This  vegetable  is  of  no  special  value  for  nutrition,  and  serves 
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c/jjefiy  as  a  relish.    Being  usually  eaten  raw,  it  is  difficult  of  digestion, 
ami  is  apt  to  produce  eructations.    It  is  rendered  more  digestible  by 
|king.    It  has  some  reputation  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

Green  Vegetables 

Composition,— (^ireen  vegetables  do  not  contain  much  nutriment 
in  comparison  with  the  cereals  and  tubers,  and  they  are  mainly  useful 
for  furnishing  a  pleasing  variation  in  diet  and  for  supplying  a  large 
proportion  of  salts  and  some  acids  which  are  believed  to  be  service- 
able in  the  prevention  of  scurvy.  The  various  uses  of  the  salts  have 
been  elsewhere  described  (see  p,  45).  These  vegetables  often  con- 
tain (jo  per  cent  or  more  of  water,  which  in  itself  is  useful  to  the 
system  m  many  ways.  They  furnish  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 
g'enous  material,  which  varies  from  LS  up  to  4  per  cent.  In  addition, 
they  contain  cellulose,  chlorophyll*  sugars,  gum,  pectin,  and  some- 
tJnies  a  little  fat.  Their  variety  of  taste  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  flavouring  materials,  chiefly  essentia!  oils.  As  a  rule,  ihey  have  a 
«ttcr  flavour,  and  are  more  digestible  when  young  than  old,  when 
ihey  become  tough  and  "  stringy  ''  frcmi  a  relatively  large  percentage 
^^  cellulose  or  woody  fibre.  Since  the  green  vegetables  afford  so 
■ittlt?  nutriment  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  they  are  not  of  much 
ser^'fc^  for  persons  with  feeble  digestion,  and,  unless  they  are  young 
***«J  tender,  they  are  positively  harmful  by  overtaxing  the  digestive 
*>  stem  and  irritating  the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
^T^  yery  useful  in  overcoming  constipation  by  their  btilky  waste 
'*^atter,  which  acts  as  a  mechanical  stimulus  to  peristaltic  action  and 
t^'^Ofiioies  movement  of  the  bowels. 

The  digestibility  of  these  vegetables  is  rendered  much  greater  by 

^^teful  cultivation  in  suitable  soils.    Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 

^'^Icr  which  they  hold  (which  readily  evaporates),  they  soon  wilt  or 

■^come  dry  in  market.    For  the  most  part  they  should  be  eaten  when 

^tiitc  fresh,  although  celery  anti  winter  cabbage  form  an  exception 

^oihis,  as  they  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 

Fresh  green  vegetables  as  well  as  roots  or  tubers  are  alw^ays  made 
lore  fligcstible  by  cooking,  which  softens  ihem.  Their  most  diges- 
iblc  form  for  invalids  is  that  of  purees. 

Cabhagrs. — The  cabbage  family,  which  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Cruet  fent,  furnishes  many  examples  of  green  vegetables,  some 
of  which  are  of  value  for  their  leaves,  and  others  for  their  modified 
flowers.  There  are  about  seventy  varieties  of  cabbages.  They  con- 
_tain  considerable  sulphur,  w^hich.  if  malfermentation  exists  in  the 
imentary  canal,  produces  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  causing  flatulence 
id  unpleasant  odour.  They  may  also  give  rise  to  calcium  oxalate 
in  the  urine,  by  causing  indigestion,  and  they  should  be  avoided  by 
the  rhciimatic  or  gouty,  and,  in  fact,  by  all  classes  of  invalids.    Cab- 
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bages  and  other  vegetables  of  this  order  impart  a  strong  taste  a^i^ 

odour  to  the  water  used  for  boiling  them.  When  soft  and  crt^P- 
cabbage  is  a  wholesome  food  for  those  with  strong  digestion.  ^^^% 
it  has  decided  antiscorbutic  properties  when  fresh,  which  are  led4| 
ened  by  fermentation. 

The  principal  edible  representatives  and  preparations  of  the  cat^' 
bage  family  are  the  following :  ■ 

1.  Sauerkraut  is  made  by  placing  salt  between  layers  of  cabbagr^ 
leaves  and  subjecting  them   to  pressure,  which  bruises  them  anC-^ 
squeezes  out  their  juices.     The  mass  then  ferments  with  the  forma 
tion  of  organic  acids. 

2.  Cauli^invcr  and  broccoli  are  the  flowers  of  plants  which  are 
grown  large  and  tender  by  culti%^ation.  When  boiled  and  served 
with  a  milk  sauct-  they  are  much  esteemed  for  their  flavour  and  easy 
digestibility  in  healthy  stomachs,  but  they  cause  flatulence  if  eaten 
by  dyspeptics.  These  vegetables  may  fje  dressed  with  olive  oil  and 
eaten  as  a  salad. 

3.  Cole  is  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  family  which  does  not  '*  head.** 

4.  Seakaic  is  grown  in  the  dark,  so  that  it  has  no  chlorophyll.  It 
is  etfually  digestible  with  cauliflower  if  well  bleached.  It  is  more 
often  cultivated  in  England  than  in  this  country. 

Spiiuicit,  beet  tops  or  '*  greens/'  dandelion  tops,  and  turnip  tops 
are  all  useful  green  vegetables,  and  of  these  spinach,  which  is  slightly 
acid,  is  the  most  conmion  and  desirable.  These  substances  afford 
almost  no  nutriment,  and  yre  valuable  chiefly  for  their  laxative  action. 
The  mineral  salts  which  they  contain,  especially  those  of  spinach, 
have  been  sliown  by  Luff,  of  London,  to  be  of  positive  value  in  gout 
in  increasing  the  solubility  of  stidium  biurate  and  retarding  the  con- 
version of  quadriurates  into  biurates.  (See  Gout.)  If  tlie  leaves 
are  young  and  tender,  and  if  they  are  cooked  until  they  become 
quite  soft  and  are  then  chopped  into  a  fine  pulp,  they  are  very  whole- 
some articles  of  food  for  the  relief  of  chrnnic  consti]>ation.  The 
dandelion  leaves  have  a  less  delicate  flavour  than  spinach,  and  are 
said  to  possess  a  slight  diuretic  action.  Unless  bleached  they  are 
bitter.  The  dandelion  root  is  laxative,  like  the  leaves,  and  it  forms 
an  ingredient  of  root-beer. 

Lettuce,  etc. — There  is  a  group  of  vegetables  of  which  lettuce  is 
the  chief  type,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  raw.  They  are  useful 
for  their  flavour  and  for  the  variety  which  they  furnish  in  the  course 
of  a  meal.  They  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  nutrient  valuf,  but 
they  are  usually  taken  with  vinegar  and  oil,  and  the  latter  is  very 
noiirishing.  Since  they  contain  little  starch  and  practically  no  sugar, 
they  may  be  allowed  in  the  diabetic  regimen. 

Sorrel  and  cress,  or  peppergrass,  are  userl  in  the  making  of  salads, 
but  less  in  this  country  than  in  Etirope.  Sorrel  has  a  somewhat  pun- 
gent or  acid  flavour,  which  is  due  to  acid  oxalates,  and  this  fact  ren- 
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tiers  it  unfit  for  use  by  patients  who  are  siibject  to  attacks  of  gout 

and  rhcimiatism  or  who  have  the  uric-acid  diathesis,     A  fatal  case  of 

sojTcl-potsoning  in  a  boy  five  years  of  age  has  been  reported.    To 

quench  thirst,  excited  by  eating  a  quantity  of  sorrel,  he  swallowed 

!*ome  soapy  water,  the  alkali  of  which  produced  a  soluble  oxalate. 

_^  c|uaiitity  of  oxalic  acid  was  found  in  the  stomach. 

^lany  other  substances  are  mentioned  in  works  on  dietetics  which 

^^  Used  in  the  making  of  salads  or  pickles  and  as  relishes.    They  are 

antiscorbutic  and  serve  to  stimulate  ihe  digestive  secretions  and  give 

^  ftlliptu  the  appetite.  Such  are  green  peppers,  capers,  mint,  tarragon 

*^ri    aromatic  Siberian  plant),  parsley,  chervil,  endive,  chicory,  okra. 

CVfcrv  is  a  wholesome  vegetable  w^hen  cooked  in  milk  until  it  is 

quit:e  soft ;  but  eaten  raw  it  is  stringy,  and.  as  it  has  but  little  nuiri- 

*^^  value,  its  use  in  that  form  should  be  discarded  by  invali<ls.     Its 

*^*-»niatic  flavour  makes  it  very  popular,  and  it  furnishes  a  useftil 

**Mition  to  a  light  luncheon  with  bread  and  cheese.     It  has  acquired 

^^     undeserved  reputation  for  use  in  rheumatism.     "  Celery  salt  "  is 

^     agreeable  flavouring  substance  for  soups  and  salads.     Various 

'  P    ^=^ para t ions  are  made  from  the  plant,  which  are  sold  by  druggists  as 

^pnotics.     They  are  of  no  value. 

Artichokes  are  a  variety  of  thistle.     They  contain  tannin  and  nni- 

^^^ginous  materials,  but  nothing  of  true  nutrient  power,  although, 

^^cording  to  Moleschott,  they  hold  17.75  per  cent  of  organic  matter. 

Green  artichokes  when  tender  and  thoroughly  cooked  are  easily 

^Jtgcsted,  but  their  cost  in  this  country  prevents  them  from  being 

Consumed  except  as  an  article  of  luxury.     They  may  be  given  to 

^»mc  diabetic  patients  among  the  few  vegetables  which  they  c«in  eat 

with  impunity.    Eaten  raw,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  France,  they  are 

Vcr}-  intligestible, 

Tmnatoes, — The  tomato  is  a  vegetable  which  was  introduced  into 
iftis  country  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  value  of  which  is  becoming 
'more  antl  more  appreciated.     In  (lenuany  it  is  still  sold  as  a  fruit  of 
luxury  rather  than  as  a  common  vegetable.     It  is  wholesome  when 
eaten  mw  as  a  sala<l  with  vinegar  and  oil,  and  it  forms  a  popular  in- 
gredient of  strong  condiments,  such  as  tomato  catsup.     It  is  refresh- 
^ini^.  slightly  acid,  and  easily  digested.     The  oxalic  acid  which  it  con- 
kins  makes  it  injurious  in  cases  of  gout  or  the  uric-acid  diathesis, 
tomato  is  nuich  prized  as  a  canned  vegetable  on  account  of  the 
that  it  retains  more  of  its  original  flavour  than  do  most  vege- 
tables preser\-ed  by  this  process. 

The  cfijiphnt  is  related  to  the  tomato,  and  like  it  contains  many 
Tiecds  when  full  grow  n,  bnl  it  is  much  less  digestible,  especially  when 
fried,  and  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  invalids. 

Cticumbcrs  are  mainly  eaten  raw,  and  they  should  be  young.    Like 

^ery.  ihcy  contain  too  much  woody  fibre  to  be  consumed  in  bulk. 

They  arc  valuable  for  pickling  in  vinegar  or  in  the  making  of  chow- 
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chow,  but  they  are  always  indigestible;  this  is  due  in  ^eat  part 

to  the  large  size  of  the  seeds  which  the  vegetable  contains,  and  it 
should  never  be  eaten  by  any  one  excepting  those  having  vigorous 
stomachs.  Eaten  raw,  even  in  small  quantities,  it  may  produce  vio- 
lent colic  and  diarrhoea. 

Asparagus  is  a  vegetable  possessing  a  very  delicate  flavour,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  among  tlie  first  of  the  fresh  vegetables  to  ap- 
pear in  llie  early  spring  it  is  highly  esteemed.  When  young  and 
tender  it  is  very  digestible,  even  for  invalids.  The  green  asparagus 
contains  more  bitter  and  resinous  principles  than  the  white.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  it  possesses  some  influence  as  a  cardiac  sedative 
as  well  as  aphrodisiac  action,  hut  these  properties  are  imaginary.  It 
is,  however*  slightly  diuretic,  and  it  owes  this  intluence  to  a  substance 
called  asparagin,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  Aspara- 
gus imparts  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  to  the  urine  which 
1  have  known  to  appear  within  an  hoor  after  it  has  been  eaten,  and 
which  persists  from  twelve  to  Iweniy  hours.  It  is  caused  by  a  vola- 
tile sulphur  product,  a  methyl  mercaptan,  which  has  been  proved  to 
originate  in  the  intestine  during  digestion,  from  whence  it  is  absorlied. 

Rhubarb,  or  "pieplant,"  the  stems  of  the  leaves  of  wliich  are 
ealen  stewed,  is  an  excellent  vegetable.  The  flavour  is  quite  tart, 
and  the  fibre  is  stringy,  but  thorough  cooking  renders  it  soft  and 
digestible.  It  is  laxative,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  cases  of  chronic 
consti])ation.  This  wholesome  vegetable  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  it  is  still  grown  merely 
as  an  ornamental  garden  plant  on  account  of  its  large  showy  leaves. 
It  produces  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine  if  eaten  in  excess,  and  must 
therefore  be  avoided  in  oxaluria,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 

IUtmf>kiiis  and  squash  contain  much  water  and  a  good  deal  of 
coarse  fibre.  Tender  and  young  summer  squasli  is  fairly  digestible, 
but  presents  no  special  dietetic  advantages.  The  pumpkin  is  one  of 
the  oldest  vegetables  on  this  continent,  for  it  was  grown  extensively 
together  with  maize  by  the  early  Indian  tribes. 

Onttms,  garlic,  shalhts,  and  hrks,  which  are  edible  both  as  fre^h 
vegetables,  and  after  long  keeping,  are  useful  as  condiments  for  fla- 
vouring salads,  meat  stews,  and  other  foods.  They  are  also  eaten 
independendy  for  their  nutritive  properties,  which  are  somewhat 
greater  than  those  of  the  four  or  five  vegetables  last  considered. 
Tender  young  leeks  and  white  onions  boiled  and  served  with  milk  or 
cream  are  very  wholesome  and  of  delicate  flavour.  They  possess,  in 
common  with  the  other  green  vegetables,  a  moderate  laxative  action, 
and  are  antiscorbutic.  They  impart  a  strong  typical  odour  to  the 
breath,  which  appears  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  if  constipa- 
tion exists,  persists  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  This  is  due 
to  volatile  substances  which  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  carried  to  the  lungs,  where  they  are  liberated. 
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VfgiiQhk  marrotv  is  a  highly  succulent  vegetable,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  pumpkin.  It  possesses  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  con- 
sists so  largely  of  water  that  it  is  of  scarcely  any  use  as  food. 

Cranberries  are  really  more  of  a  fruit  than  a  vegetable,  but  they 
irc  usually  eaten  with  meat  as  a  vegetable.  They  are  serviceable 
for  their  agreeable  acidity  and  flavour,  but  unless  very  thoroughly 
cooked  and  made  into  a  jelly  with  iimch  sugar,  they  are  indigestible, 
fi^r  their  outer  coatings  are  extremely  tough.  Tliey  should  never  be 
^iven  to  invalids. 

The  composition  of  some  common  vegetables  is  thus  tabulated 
h'  Moss: 

C&mpositioH  of  V^elabUs 


Potato 

(P»y«i>. 

Ptttato 

aetbe- 

byK 

Sweet 
potato 

fem  ar- 
tichoke. 

Carrot* 

t  Lethe- 

by). 

Panmips 

(Lerhe- 

by>. 

Turnip* 

i  l^the 

b>7^ 

Cmhr 
b.ge. 

^'^<X)g«notis  matter* 

•'^^rxih*  etc. , ,  - , . . . 

a.  50 

90.00 

1.04 

1.09 

O.Il 

1.26 
74.^ 

2.1 

18.8 

"i\ 

0.7 

75^0 

1.50' 
16.05 
0.45 
10.20 
0.30 
3.60 
1,10 

67.50 

3.1 

«*5 
14-7 
0.2 

1-3 

0.9 

0.4 

1.9 

76.0 

1-3 

8.4 

0.2 
1,0 

83^0 

I, I 

9.6 

0.5 

uo 

82^0 

1.2 
5.1 

3.1 

o!6 
9t.o 

2.0 

CelltJofce 

►   5.8 

o.S 

0.7 

91.0 

^gar  ami  i^mmy  matter 
'••tiy  inatter - 

^'^iuic  matter     

CHher  organic  matter. . . . 

^cctic»c»d.    

P«ctin 

1  nulla   .., 

Wiier.. 

Total...... 

100.00 

100.0 

100.00 

too.o 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

ICX),0 

*       ' 

The  following  analyses  of  common  vegetables  have  been  made 
by  Konig : 


Water 

KtlrwenoiiA  matten. ..... 

Fil7.,    

Sof» -••   • 

Otbrr  fion-mtTogeDoaa  ex 

traiCtWes 

Cdtoloae 

AsH., ^ 


Carrou. 

Timiipt. 

Beet  root. 

Celeiy. 

Onioiu. 

88.32 
t.04 

o.ai 
1.90 

91.24     1 
0.96 
0,16 
4.08 

87.07 

1  37 
0.03 

0.54 

0.39 
0.77 

85.99 
1.86 
O.IO 

3.78 

7.17 
0.95 
0.71 

1.90 
0.91 

0.75 

9.02 
1.05 
0,93 

11.03 
1.40 
0.84 

8.04 
0.71 

0.70 

CablMfc. 


Water 

Nitroicefio«i$  matCer*. .  * . . . 
fu.. 

OcEcf  non-aUrogenous  ex 

Celhikwf...... 

A*K.  .    ,. .. 


Cault- 
Bower. 


90  39 
a  53 
0.38 
1.27 

3-74 
0,87 
o  82 


BruMelt 

ipCVMIto. 


85.63 
4.83 
0*46 


6.3J 

1.57 
1.29 


Spaaacb. 


90.26 

0,54 
0.08 

3.36 

0.77 
1.94 


Aspofagus. 


93 '32 


French 
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The  two  preceding  tables  differ  slightly  in  detail,  but  no  more 
than  the  average  variation  in  percentage  composition  of  the  vege- 
tables when  not  grown  under  identical  conditions.  They  ag^ec  as 
nearly  as  can  be  expected. 

Fruits 

Composition. — The  varieties  of  fruits  which  are  consumed  in 
all  countries  are  innumerable,  and  their  uses  are  various.  Sweet 
fruits  no  doubt  largely  composed  the  diet  of  primordial  man,  as  they 
do  of  every  savage  tribe  to-day  living  outside  of  the  Arctic  Zone. 

Speaking  generally,  fruits  are  composed  largely  of  w^ater  with 
starches,  sugars,  a  vegetable  jelly  called  pectin,  cellulose,  and  organic 
acids. 

Pectin  is  a  carbohydrate  substance  found  in  ripe  pulpy  fruits.  It 
enables  fruit  to  gelatinise  when  boiled.  Its  properties  and  com- 
position are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  organic  acids  exist  mainly  in  union  with  alkalies,  forming 
compounds  which  are  readily  split  up  in  the  system,  leaving  the  al* 
kalies  free  to  combine  as  carbonates  or  phosphates. 

The  most  important  acids  are  citric,  malic,  and  tartaric,  which 
exist  in  various  quantities  and  combinatit»ns. 

Citric  acid  predominates  in  lemons,  limes,  and  oranges ;  tartaric 
acid  in  grapes ;  malic  acid  in  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  goose- 
berries, and  currants. 

Among  the  least  aci<l  of  the  comnron  fruits  are  peaches,  sweet 
pears,  sweet  apples,  bananas,  and  prunes  ;  moderately  acid  are  straw- 
berries.    The  most  acid  of  all  are  currants  and  lemons. 

Fruits  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  earthy  salts  than  other 
foods. 

Certain  fruits  also  hold  a  little  nitrogenous  material,  chiefly  as 
albumins,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  starches  and  sugars  predominate,  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  any  fruit  depends  upon  them  chiefly.  Most 
fruits  contain  too  much  water  to  constitute  an  economic  diet  if  eaten 
alone.  Some  also  contain  a  small  (quantity  of  fat  and  waxy  matter. 
and  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  pigment. 

Fruits  which  are  especially  rich  in  flavour,  and  which  exhale  a 
pleasant  aroma,  owe  these  conditions  to  the  various  essential  oils 
and  compound  ethers  which  they  possess  in  considerable  amount. 

Many  fruits  are  only  partially  edible  owing  lo  the  fact  that  they 
are  composed  of  a  pulp  contained  within  an  indigestible  sinicturc  of 
cellulose  or  woody  fibre. 

l^'ruits  are  commonly  classified  into  stone-bearing  fruits,  pomes, 
berries,  capsules,  and  pepos.  Some,  such  as  the  date,  the  plantain 
and  its  variety,  the  banana,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  to  amply  sup- 
port life  for  a  long  time  :  others,  like  the  apple,  are  wholesome,  but 
slightly  nutritious ;  while  others  again  are  of  little  value  for  nutri- 
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tive  purposes,  and  are  mainly  serviceable  for  their  agreeable  flavour 
to  furnish  variety  in  the  diet. 


Composition  of  Fruits  (Bauer) 


Witer 

Nitragenoas  matters 

Free  adds 

Sugar 

Other     non  -  nitrogenoiis 

matters. 

Cellnlose  and  kernel 

Ash, 


Apple. 

83.58 
0.39 
0.84 
7.73 

Pear. 

Peach. 

Grape. 

Straw, 
berry. 

87.66 
1.07 
0.93 
6.28 

Currant. 

84.77 
0.51 
2.15 
6.38 

83.03 
0.36 
0.20 
8.26 

83.03 
0.65 
0.92 

4.48 

78.18 
0.59 
0.79 

24.36 

5.17 

1.98 

,     0.31 

3.54 
4.30 
0.31 

7.17 
6.06 
0.69 

1.96 
3.60 
0.53 

0.48 
2.32 
0.81 

0.90 

4.57 
0.72 

Orange, 
pulp 
only. 

89.01 

0.73 
2.44 

4.59 

0.95 
1.79 
0.49 


Composition  of  Fruits  (Yeo) 


Wiier 

Nitrogenous  matters 

Fat.^ 

Free  acid 

Sugar 

Other  non-nitrogenons  matters. 

Cdlolose  and  seeds 

Ash 


Apple. 

27.95 

1.28 

0.82 

3.60 

42.83 

17.00 

4.95 
1.57 


Cherry. 


49.88 
2.07 
0.30 


32.22 

14.29 

0.61 

X.63 


Rauin. 


Fig. 


32.02 

1      31.20 

2.42 

!      4.01 

0.49 

1       1-44 

1. 21 

54.26 

49.79 

7.48 

4.51 

1.72 

>       4.98 

1. 21 

i       2.86 

Fruiti  arranged  According  to  the  Proportions  between  Acid,  Sugar,  Pectin, 
Gum,  etc.  (Average).     (Fresenius) 


Facm. 


Mwns 

Apricots 

Peaches 

*««pberries.... 

^.^'TlllU 

BUckberries.. 

IJ^koTtleberries. 

5f'»wberries.... 

^^bcrrics... 

*T^ne* 

^PpJes 

r.^««  cherries.. 


Add. 


Sugar. 


Pectin,  gum,  etc. 


(il 


peai^. 


1.6 
17 
2.3 
2.7 
30 
3-7 
4.3 


4 

4 

7- 

II. 

17 
20, 

94 


3.1 
6.4 

II. 9 
i.o 
0.1 
1.2 
0.4 
0.1 
0.8 
4-4 
56 
2.8 
2.0 

44-4 


Pruits  arramged  in  tkt  Order  of  their  Content  of  Sugar  k  Average). 

fMoss) 

Peacbes. i.6p€rccnt. 

Apricots 1.8    *• 

Hams 2.1     •'       * 

Rcmcdaorics 3. 1    "      " 
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MinU>«ll«i 3.6  per  cent. 

Kiuipb«rm» 4-0   •*     " 

kliMkb«im«k 4.4    "     " 

sti(iwb«rrHi» 5.7    "     " 

W»KMa«i)WMiiK 5.8    "     " 

OkHAUiit. 6.1     **       " 

l*iuuvK      6.3    "      " 

i;VHM«b««IHI»^    7-2     "       " 

KvU  i»^K     7.5  "  " 

Vjyl^** 8-4  **  " 

Vh*4  v)W4iiv<^ 8.8  *•  •* 

MuHKtiMf*.  9-a  "  " 

VhWi  vhwUK*^ 10.8     •*       " 

V«tt»4>^«k  14-9 

W«#^  ^Mi4  (NIMMii. —  Hht  U2>es  of  the  difFerent  fruits  may  be 

*     1 V*  vxH*^v>  H«A«vr  tv  tJhr  system  and  relieve  thirst. 
V    *  -    uuxsiuvv  V4IKHIS  s^iilts^  ami  Organic  acids  which  improve 
»:k  v;u>uu^    s    'K  'HvNsi  jukI  re^^  nivourably  upon  the  secretions. 

,     \n  .  uiivv'v^  atrvi  A»  'v?<«tt  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 

'  .^  N.nuuatc  :tK  j^H*<ttK\  ttttprove  digestion,  and  g^ve  variety 

S.  Vn  x^-Hxtiil  cur^^  'v^'  cvrtatttt  diseases,  like  the  grape  cure. 
4!il»v^ii<h  :hcir  >;xv*-tiv  acttvnt  ?s  \er>  di.Hibthil. 

hi  a  Niuvl>  01  the  Jki  o«  HottKti  students  at  Lake  Erie  College  in 
V  Mnv».  iMavlc  -Ti  ivAv*  bv  l^a^<^  Be\fter  ami  Elizabeth  C.  Sprague,  it 
^^a^  kumkI  :>sar  an  iiKrca>c  tit  trxrsh  truit  cvHisumption.  especially  at 
huakUiNi.  Nhv»\\v\i  that  :iK>rc  Nxaktist  was  eaten  and  it  materially 
K  ^^v  iKxi  the  craving  for  sN^cvts. 

\  uniN  which  aitorv!  the  nK>^  nutriment  are  the  banana,  date,  fig. 
pi  uiK\  Aud  j^rajv  I  hi>  is  vUh:  tv>  the  large  proportion  of  sugar  which 
\\w\    Cvouain 

I  nniN  whuh  ovMUain  the  nKV^t  water  are  muskmelons.  water- 
hu  Iohn.  orank;i*N,  lemons,  limes,  shavkivvks.  and  grapes. 

I  hi  antiNv\»iNuiic  value  ot  fruits  is  illustrated  particularly  by  cer- 
tain vaiutiiH  which  furnish  abumiant  potash  salts,  as  well  as  lime 
aiul  nutj^uiMa  Amontij  those  are  to  be  mentioned  apples,  lemons, 
hnu'^.  an»l  v»ran^es. 

I  hi  ihuritic  intluence  of  fruits  is  in  part  due  to  their  water,  but 
I  hirfls  ii»  thiir  i»r^anic  acids  and  salts,  which  stimulate  the  circula- 
ihiii  <in(l  pn»l»al)ly  also  the  activity  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

Iimi  viiUu^  lessens  the  acid  of  the  urine  or  even  makes  it  alka- 
hiii  iiw  in^  tti  decomposition  of  various  alkaline  salts  in  the  blood  or 
n>>tii  -,  which  are  reformed  into  alkaline  carbonate  and,  as  such,  are 
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excreted.  For  this  reason  fruit  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  lithaeniia 
and  allied  conditions  to  prevent  accumulation  of  acid  urates. 

The  laxative  action  oi  fruits  is  partially  derived  from  indigestible 
substances,  cellulose,  seeds,  etc.,  and  also,  no  doubt,  from  the  special 
influence  of  their  organic  ingredients,  which  in  some  instances  is  very 
striking. 

The  best  fruits  to  offset  constipation  are  fresh  apples,  figs, 
primes,  peaches,  and  berries.  Dyspeptics  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
eating  all  hard  skins,  seeds,  or  coarse-fibred  fruits. 

Fruit  BipeniiLg. — As  fruit  ripens  it  absorbs  more  and  more 
oxygen,  and  the  tannin  and  vegetable  acids  which  it  originally  con- 
tained are  altered,  so  that  it  becomes  less  astringent  and  acid.  Tiie 
starch  is  more  or  less  completely  turned  into  levulose  or  glucose, 
and  soluble  pectin  is  formed.  The  aroma  and  taste  of  ripe  fruits 
depend  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  these  different  substances, 
together  with  various  volatile  ethers  antl  oils.  The  sour  fruits  have 
either  more  acid  or  less  sugar,  and  in  the  sweet  fruits  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  sugar  which  masks  the  acid  taste.  The  more 
luscious  the  fruit,  the  more  soluble  stigars  and  special  flavouring 
substances  does  it  contain. 

The  employment  of  fruits  as  a  common  article  of  daily  diet  is 
highly  beneficial,  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  methods  of  culture  and  means  of  rapid  transportation 
make  some  varieties  of  fresh  ripe  fruits,  such  as  the  orange  and  the 
banana,  available  in  almost  every  climate  in  all  seasons,  while  their 
mcreasing  cheapness  places  them  within  reach  of  the  poor. 

Fmit  Poisonmg. — While  fruits  eaten  daily  and  in  proper  niodera- 
Ition  are  very  wholestmie.  if  they  are  eaten  too  freely,  or  if  they  are 
either  insufficiently  ripe  or  overripe,  soft,  and  decomposing,  they 
undergo  mal fermentation  iti  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  almost 
certain  to  cause  diarrhoea  with  colicky  pains,  cramps,  and  sometimes 
Inausea  and  vomiting.  Severe  attacks  of  gastritis  may,  especially 
in  children,  be  produced  l>y  indulgence  in  unripe  apples,  pears,  cher- 
Iries.  berries,  etc,  and  even  fatal  choleraic  diarrhtea  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  indiscriminate  consumption  of  fruits  which  have 
istrongly  laxative  action.  After  such  fruit  poisoning,  emesis  should 
[be  excited  if  the  patient  is  seen  in  time,  and  otherwise,  if  free  purga- 
lion  has  not  occurred,  it  is  advisa!)!e  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
Dther  cathartic,  to  remove  the  irritating  substances  as  soon  as  pos- 
lible  from  the  alimentary  canal.  In  bad  cases,  prolonged  gastric 
ever  may  ensue.  Some  tropical  fruits  possess  specific  poisonous 
properties. 

When  to  Eat  Fruit.— CVo^ni  fruits  may  be  eaten  with  any  meal, 
^ut  usually  when  fruit  is  eaten  for  special  dietetic  purposes  its  effect 
ts  always  more  pronounced  if  taken  alone,  either  at  the  commence- 
ment   of  meals   or.   better,   between   them.      One   often   observes 
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patients  who  can  obtain  no  laxative  effect  from  apples,  fig^s  ami 
other  fruit  eaten  as  dessert,  but  which  taken  at  night  into  an  empi^ 
stomach  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  cuh 
water,  has  a  very  pronounced  favourable  influence  upon  the  bowels- 

The  poorest  time  for  eating  fruit  is  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ver 
hearty  dinner  at  which  considerable  variety  of  food  has  already  becT« 
consumed.  Fruit  in  general  is  less  wholesome  when  eaten  out  of 
its  natural  season.  All  fruits,  such  as  berries,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  eaten,  are  much  less  liable  to  produce  intestinal  irritation  if  taken] 
with  bread  or  olher  bulky  starchy  food.  Raw  fruit  unless  eaten  all 
once  after  picking  should  be  well  washed.  The  skin  and  seeds  of  the] 
larger  fruits  and  of  grapes  are  quite  intHgestible, 

Emit  Soup5, — In  Germany  fruit  soups  are  more  in  vogue  fori 
genera!  use  than  in  this  country,  and  they  are  often  prescribed  inj 
fevers  when  diarrhoea  does  not  exist.  Uffelmann  directs  that  fori 
making  a  fruit  soup  one  pari  of  fruit  to  four  or  five  of  water  may  be' 
used,  and  Bauer  recommends  soups  **  made  by  boiling  fresh  or  dried 
fruits  with  water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar,  lemon  pceUj 
etc.,  and  freed  from  the  solid  residue  by  pressure/* 

Dried  Fruits  can  be  eaten  less  abundantly  than  fresh  fruits.     Some  J 
of  the  dried  fruits  are  wholly  indigestible;  such  are  currants  andl 
citrons.     ( )thers,  like  figs  or  prunes,  are  wholesome,  and  raisinsj 
sultanas,  dates,  etc.,  contain  considerable  nourishment.     All  these  ^ 
dried  fruits  are  preserved  in  their  own  sugar  i glucose),  which  forms 
a  sticky,  gummy,   non- crystallised   mass.      Dried   apples,   peaches, 
prunelles,  etc.,  are  preserved  simply  by  the  evaporation  of  the  excess^ 
of  water  which  they  contain.  ■ 

Dried  '*  currants "  are  the  berries  of  a  vine  cultivated  in  th^ 
Ionian  Islands.  The  word  currant  is  a  corruption  of  Corinth.  The 
fruit  in  its  dried  state  is  wholly  indigestible. 

When  dried  fruits,  such  as  figs  or  <lates,  have  become  too  hard 
they  may  be  softened  and  made  more  palatable  by  pounng  lioihng 
water  over  thcni  and  allowing  them  to  soak  for  a  few  hours,  or  the^ 
fruit  may  be  jnu  into  cold  milk  and  lirought  to  the  boiling  point V 
over  ihc  fire.     This  method  will  soften  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  simple  fruit  diet  which  has  been  advocated  for  the  cure  of 
obesity  and  other  ailnieuts  is  the  folhiwing:   Three  meals  a  day  are 
eaten,  consisting  of  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  milk,  with  from  two  to 
iix  ounces  of  whole-meal  brea<l  and  a  similar  quantity  of  figs  or_^ 
date*,  preparecl  in  milk  as  above  described.     Obviously  this  diet  isfl 
not  sufficiently  sustaining  to  be  long  endured. 

Digestibility, — Among  the  commoner  fruits  of  easy  digestion  arc  _ 
grapt%,  oranges,  grape  fruit,  lemons,  cooked  apples,  figs,  peaches,^ 
ftrawbcrrie!*,  and  raspberries. 

Somewhat  less  digestible  are  melons,  prunes,  raw  apples,  pears»J 
apficotH,  bananas,  and  fresh  currants. 
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Of  course  the  digestibility  depends  very  fniicli  upon  ripeness  and 
freshness  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  personal  idiosvTicrasy,  and  any  classi- 
fieation  can  only  be  approximate. 

Fruits  most  Useful  for  Im'alids. — The  most  useful  fruits  for  the 
si<rlt  are  lemons,  oranges,  baked  apples,  stewed  prunes,  gra|x*s, 
banana  meal  (not  the  fruit  pulp). 

Varieties  of  Fruits. — Lemons,  limes,  and  shaddocks  may  be  con- 
sidenrd  together  as  possessing  the  same  general  properties.  Owing 
to  the  potash  and  other  salts  and  abundant  vegetable  acids  which 
lliev  contain,  they  are  the  most  serviceable  of  the  antiscorbutic  fruits, 
antj  also  aflford  an  agreeable  acid  and  pungent  flavour  to  articles  of 
diet  which  might  become  monotonous  in  taste.  For  many  persons 
the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice  to  some  articles  of  food,  such  as 
eooked  cereals  and  porridge  or  broiled  fish,  renders  them  more  im- 
Tiediately  digestible,  and  it  can  be  regarded  as  having  almost  a 
specific  action  in  promoting  gastric  digestion,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  say  in  just  what  manner  this  comes  aljout.  Lemons  are  theref(»re 
^  'Host  desirable  addition  to  the  diet  kitchen. 

Lemon  juice  is  a  well-known  mild  remedy  for  seasickness,  and 
nolfJing  a  thin  slice  of  freshly  cut  lemon  in  the  mouth  often  removes 
the  disagreeable  taste  from  a  coatc<l  tongue,  cleanses  the  mouth,  and 
'^^^y  even  counteract  nausea.  Sour  lemonade  taken  in  moderation, 
5^^l  made  quite  strong  by  squeezing  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons 
'^  n  small  lumblerfttl  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  only  one  or  two 
*iirnps  of  sugar,  is  a  cooling  and  refreshing  drink  in  fevers,  and  does 
J^c^re  to  diminish  the  craving  of  thirst  than  almost  any  other  form  of 
^^frrage. 

For  those  who  fancy  effervescing  drinks,  the  lemonade  may  be 
**5^provcd  by  using  one  of  the  aerated  waters — such  as  Apollinaris, 
^  i^hy,  or  carbonic-acid  water — instead  of  plain  water,  or  efTerves* 
^^Hce  may  he  produced  by  the  addition  of  five  or  ten  grains  of  sodi- 
^^>i  bicarbonate.  In  many  cases  this  mild  remedy  is  beneficial  to  the 
^^omach. 

Henry  claims  that  pure  lemon  juice  poured  into  the  nose  will 

ten  control  epistaxis.     Fresh  lemon  juice  has  a  popular  reputation 

>r  warding  ofif  rheumatism,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  have  very  little 

^Titlucnce  over  nitrogen  elimination,  although  it  mcreases  the  phos* 

pltatcs  of  the  urine  (K.  Dauber), 

Limes. — ^The  lime  is  a  thin-skinned  acid  fruit,  but  there  is  also  a 

liweet    variety.     Although   less  extensively   eaten   throughout   this 

■country  than  the  lemon,  which  it  resembles  in  effect,  it  is  equally 

serviceable,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  gallons  of  condensed  lime  juice 

are  imported  annually  into  this  country  from  Jamaica,     To  make 

this  juice  the  fresh  limes  are  pressed  by  machinery,  and  the  seeds 

iiul  f>ulp  are  removed  by  straining  and  filtering.     The  juice  is  then 

^iicd  ilowjy  to  a  high  degree  of  concentration.     It  is  carried  on 
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sailing  vessels  to  prevent  scurvy,  and  used  in  almshouses  and  pnff- 
ons,  where  the<liet  is  monotonous. 

The  shaddock,  pomvlo,  or  Citrus  pomclanus,  is  a  very  large*  globular 
pulpy  fruit,  which  may  attain  to  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds.  The 
rind  is  thick  and  acid*  and  the  very  juicy  pulp  is  bilter.  The  fruit 
keeps  fresh  for  a  long  time,  A  smaller  variety,  knovtn  as  the  grape 
fruit,  has  come  into  genera!  use  of  late,  although  it  is  still  a  relatively 
expensive  fruit  in  most  parts  of  the  cottntry.  It  grows  in  pendant 
cltjsters.  Many  persons  find  that  half  a  grape  fruit  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  breakfast  has  lioth  a  laxative  mv]  <liiiretic  action,  and 
it  is  a!ways  cooHngand  agreeable  to  those  who  do  not  dislike  a  hitter 
laste.  Tile  objection  to  its  use  is  that  it  requires  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  to  make  it  really  palatable  and  diminish  its  astringency.  This 
is  disadvantageous  in  cases  of  flatulent  dyspepsia,  but  for  invalids 
who  are  convalescing  from  prolonged  fevers,  suppurating  disease, 
etc.,  an  excellent  tonic  may  be  given  by  cutting  a  grape  fruit  in  two 
and  pouring  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  good  rum  into  the  fruit,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  The  bitterness  is  entirely  disguised 
and  the  combination  is  agreeable  and  appetising. 

Oranges. — Oranges  are  an  exceedingly  useful  article  of  invalid 
diet.  The  juice  of  ripe  oranges  allays  thirst,  and  it  is  well  borne  in 
cases  where  there  is  considerable  gastric  irritation  and  tendency  to 
vomiting.  It  is  only  in  the  worst  forms  of  gastric  disorders  that 
orange  juice  disagrees,  and  there  is  no  fruit  which  is  so  generally 
available  in  the  sick-room,  for  it  is  agreeable  to  almost  every  one, 
and  is  refreshing  in  fevers.  I  often  give  it  in  typhoid  fever. 
Orange  juice  is  laxative,  particularly  for  infants,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  infantile  scurvy.  It  may  be  given  undiluted  or  made 
into  orangeade  with  one  of  the  effervescing  waters.  In  renal  and 
other  diseases  in  wdiich  it  is  desirable  for  the  patient  to  drink  large 
cjuanlities  of  fluid  for  its  diluent  and  diuretic  eflFect,  the  addition  of 
orange  juice  to  beverages  will  encourage  their  consumption. 

Orange  marmalade  is  a  wholesome  relish,  having  an  appetising, 
bitter  flavour. 

Orange  water  ice.  as  well  as  lemon  ice,  well  frozen,  if  not  made 
too  sweet,  may  be  allowed  in  the  milder  forms  of  fever,  inflammations 
of  the  throat,  etc.,  especially  in  children.  It  is  soothing,  refreshing, 
an*l  cooling,  and  is  less  likely  to  disagree  than  the  richer  ice  cream. 

Apples,  when  ripe  and  properly  selected,  are  extremely  whole- 
some and  very  digestible.  They  contain  abundant  potassium  and 
sodium  salts,  as  well  as  those  of  lime,  magnesium,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 
Their  nutritive  value  is  not  high,  depending  mainly  upon  a  little 
sugar,  for  they  are  largely  composed  of  water,  having  over  83.5  per 
cent  (Bauer).  In  dried  apples  the  percentage  of  water  is  reduced 
to  one  third,  while  that  of  sugar  is  proportionately  increased. 

Apples  contain  free  organic  acids  (malic  and  gallic)  as  well 
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salts,  strch  as  malates.  citrates,  and  tartrates.  They  also  contain  lime, 
Hhosphatcs,  plant  albumin,  f^mi,  and  chlorophyll.  They  are  good 
antiscorbutic  remedies,  and  are  laxative,  especially  when  taken  into 
iin  finply  stomach.  There  are  many  dyspeptics  who  thrive  upon 
apples,  even  if  eaten  raw,  and  who  can  regulate  the  action  of  the 
bowels  with  them  effectually.  They  should  be  given  to  most  in- 
valids only  when  cooked.  They  are  most  digestible  when  baked  and 
eaten  with  cream,  or  they  may  be  beaten  with  white  of  Qgg  to  add 
fo  their  nutritive  power.  They  are  both  palatable  and  ver%^  digesti- 
ble for  convalescents  if  stewed  as  apple  sauce,  when  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  addition  of  the  greater  quantity  of  sugar  which  is 
required  in  this  method  of  cooking.  They  should  be  avoided  in  all 
rases  of  diarrhoea,  gastro- intestinal  irritation,  and  dial>etes, 

IVars  are  similar  to  apples  in  their  effect,  but  are  less  laxative. 
If  fully  ripe  and  soft  they  are  even  more  digestible  raw  than  apples. 
Thev  have  ihe  advantage  of  keeping  their  flavour  when  well  pre- 
sented in  sirups,  but  they  possess  no  special  food  value,  and  are 
mainly  used  for  their  choice  flavour,  aroma,  and  appearance,  which 
stimulate  the  appetite. 

Quinces  are  indigestible  unless  very  thoroughly  cooked. 

Peaches,  nectarims,  and  apricots  are  of  comparatively  little  nutrient 
value,  but  their  flavour  and  appearance  make  thcni  tempting  articles 
for  the  table.  They  do  not  contain  as  nuich  sugar  as  apples  and 
other  fruits.  When  thoroughly  ripe  they  are  wholesome  if  not 
eaten  in  excess.  They  agree  well  with  some  gouty  persons,  and  are 
even  allowed  to  diabetics  in  cases  of  moderate  severity.  Peach  and 
apricot  juices  arc  laxative. 

Pmcapplcs  {Ananassa  sa1i7*a).  as  usually  obtained  in  this  country, 
have  been  picked  green  in  Cuba,  and  if  eaten  raw  are  indigestible. 
Their  ripe  juice  is,  however,  very  wholesome,  and  they  contain  a 
lenueni  capable  of  digesting  protei<l  material,  which  is  used  to  some 
t.^tcm  in  the  preparation  of  prcdigested  invalid  foods,  such  as  Mos- 
Hwera  s  beef  meal.  Prof.  R.  H.  Chittenden  has  isolated  this  ferment, 
*hich  has  a  rapid  softening,  disintegrating,  and  digesting  effect  upon 
itich  proteids  as  blood  fibrin  and  muscle  tissue.  It  is  an  acid  fluid 
*Wch  acts  best  in  a  neutral  medium,  but,  like  trypsin,  it  also  digests 
'*»  Mh  acid  and  alkaline  solution.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  will 
'hsjolve  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  dried  albumin  in  four  hours.  He 
3li(o  found  a  milk-curflliug  ferment  in  the  juice. 

Tamarinds  are  cooling  and  laxative.  When  added  to  milk  they 
^osc  curdling,  and  fonn  a  whey  which  may  be  used  as  a  beverage  in 
ffvtrs  when  constipation  is  to  be  overcome* 

The  mango  is  a  sweet  and  somewhat  acid  fruit,  with  moderately 
^^aiive  action. 

The  pomegranate  is  a  pulpy  fruit,  wholesome  when  fresh,  but  it  is 
cx^n*ivc  and  little  used  in  this  country.     It  has  a  thick,  tough  rind. 
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\vhich  15  astringent,  with  a  bitter-sweetish  taste.  A  tacniaod< 
the  tapeworm  is  made  from  an  infusion  of  the  rind,  but  it  is  so 
nauseous  and  disgusting  to  the  taste  that  patients  can  seldom  retisfi 
it  unless  it  is  put  into  the  stomach  with  a  tube, 

Banmias. — The  banana  is  really  a  variety  of  the  plantain,  or  Piini- 
tago  musa,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  or  so  hard  as  that  comiiioiily 
called  plantain,  and  the  flavour  is  far  more  dehcate.  The  botankal 
name  of  the  banana,  Musa  sapmttion,  was  given  because  it  constituted 
the  principal  food  of  the  Brahmin  caste  of  India.  There  are  many 
score  of  varieties  of  the  banana,  ranging  from  the  most  delicate 
examples  of  the  Musa  sapientum  family  to  the  heaviest  of  the  plan- 
tains, and  they  vary  in  digestibility  as  they  do  in  flavour.  Casatt 
(Equatorial  Province,  1891 )  names  some  fourteen  varieties,  having 
different  characteristics  and  existing  in  the  Equatorial  Province  of 
Africa  alone.  He  noted  that,  curiously,  only  the  women  and  chil- 
dren ate  the  natural  fruit,  the  warriors  feeding  on  the  fruits  dried  and 
prepared  in  oil — probably  from  an  intuition  that  they  were  more 
highly  nourished  by  the  concentrated  food. 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  along  the  Congo, 
and  through<jut  Central  Africa  many  natives  eat  bananas  as  their 
staple  article  of  food,  and  maintain  good  physical  development.  The 
fact  that  a  diet  consisting  solely  of  this  fruit  will  sustain  life  for  long 
periods  is  owing  to  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  which 
it  contains  compared  with  sago»  arrowroot,  and  similar  carbohy- 
drates. This  percentage  amounts  to  nearly  five  parts  per  hundred 
of  the  entire  fruit,  or  one  fifth  of  the  total  solids  (CorenwindcrV 

Grown  on  a  given  acreage,  bananas  will  support  a  larger  number 
of  persons  than  wheat. 

The  banana  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  very  important  positioti 
among  fruits  sold  in  this  country.  Improvements  in  cultivation  ami 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  length  of  lime  through  which  the 
fruit  will  keep  without  spoiling,  are  accountable  for  this,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hntKlred  thousand  launches  of  bananas  are  sold  per 
month  for  distribution  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity  alone.  Ft 
ranks  equally  with  the  orange  in  extent  of  consumption,  and  during 
the  winter  months  it  is  often  the  only  fresh  fruit  which  is  universally 
oblainaliU*  in  remote  country  districts^  while  its  cheapness  places  it 
w'ilhin  the  reach  uf  almost  every  one. 

In  British  Guiana  the  banana  is  employed  especially  as  a  nourish- 
ing food  for  young  children  and  invalids. 

Many  persons  find  that  they  cannot  easily  digest  bananas  as  wc 
obtain  them  in  this  country  ;  hut  this  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  picked  very  green,  and 
is  often  f|uite  immature  and  irregidarly  ripened  when  eaten.  Imper- 
fectly ripcncil  bananas  are  composed  chiefly  of  starch,  but.  as  the 
natural   ripening   proceeds,   the   saccharine   material   is   converted 
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into  a  mtidlaginous  substance,  which   in  turn  forms  dextrin  and 
glocose. 

The  flour,  which  is  made  by  drying  carefully  icJected  and  well- 
npencd  bsnatias,  is,  however,  remarkably  easy  to  digest,  and  highly 
notritkms* 

Surgeon  Parke  (**My  Personal  Experience  in  Equatorial  Africa  " 
in  an  instructive  and  interesting  account  of  his  experience 
sick  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  refers  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  attack  of  acute  gastritis, 
as  ioDows:  "  He  eats  porridge  made  with  banana  flour  and  milk.  It 
i*  v^iy  Bght  and  digestible,  and  has  more  flavour  than  arrowroot ;  it 
is  also  very  nutrhknis.  We  whites  have  very  good  reason  to  know 
titw  fact  ocm-.  as  ue  have  mostly  lived  on  banana  flour  for  the  past 
two  incanL"* 

Dnnng  mosi  01  this  period,  it  shotdd  he  obso^ed.  the  members 
<^  tlir  Txpedkkm  were  taking  ver>'  long  marches  and  were  i^ufTenng 
b^KStm  fceqaem  anacl^  of  malarial  fever,  which  were  a  severe  test  of 
:  qoalitics  of  any  dietary. 

ficKid  ts  so  prone  to  undergo  mat  fermentation  in  the 

mbtn  the  oomtal  digestion  is  disordered  that  tt  becomri> 

to  seek  soc»e  variety  of  starchy  food  which  can  be 

wilboiit  the  production  of  acid  eructations,  flaiu* 

The  starchy  foods  which  have  heretofore  berti 

m  tUs  lumiUf  for  this  purpose  have  been  aU  derived 

i^  or  cereab  wWch  have  been  rendered  more  iiirniiliMi  by 

or  ^^naliMig." 

nil  to  aake  a  good  (nstt  floor,  for  many  fhsiu^  when 

mmgM^fjmom  mam  like  the  fig.  or  a  ^cky  maierial  like 

ihrivd  ta  a  ftringy  Mihuance  Eke  the  afipfe  and  the 

die  IttMfB.  in  some  varieties  and  ropJilioai.  aiaili* 

:  exception,  and  when  carefnUy  idecied  and  thor- 

mi  ii  caa  be  gioiind  into  a  meaJ  or  even  imo  a  flooTp  mak* 

rapii^ihi  a»jifowrooi,haviiiga  while  or  pale  greyiih  or 
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The  banana  flour,  when  prepared  from  the  best  quality  of  bananas. 
is  made  into  a  tliin  ^riiel  or  porridf^e  by  the  addition  of  either  water 
or  milk,  and  eaten  with  cream  it  constittites  a  delicious  and  highly 
nutritious  article  of  diet  suitable  in  cases  of  gastric  irritability  and 
acute  gastritis,  etc.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  for  children  he- 
tween  five  and  ten  years  of  age.  For  those  craving  an  acid  flavour, 
lemon  juice  with  powdered  sugar  upon  the  banana  porridge  is  found 
to  be  very  acceptable.  The  records  of  some  fifty  patients  in  the  New- 
York  and  Presbyterian  tiospitals  to  whom  1  gave  gruel  or  porridge 
made  with  banana  flour  show  that  it  w^as  exceptionally  well  borne  by 
irritable  stomachs,  almost  never  vomited,  having  no  tendency  to  pro* 
duce  acidity  from  flatulence,  nor  did  it  cause  diarrhcea  or  any  ap- 
parent laxative  eflfect.  Jt  proved  very  useful  in  several  cases  of  sim- 
ple gastritis  and  acute  gastritis  complicating  chronic  indigestion  and 
in  the  early  convalescent  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  It  was  used  with 
advantage  even  during  the  fever  itself  whenever  a  change  from  an 
exchisive  milk  diet  seemed  indicated  either  by  the  patient's  dislike 
for  milk  or  by  its  causing  dyspepsia. 

The  taste  of  banana  flour  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  always  agreeable 
at  first ;  but  it  may  be  so  modified  by  different  processes  of  cooking^ 
that  the  majority  of  patients  find  it  much  more  palatable  thati  the 
conventional  arrowroot,  cornstarch,  or  farina.  It  is  a  decided  gain 
to  be  able  to  enlarge  the  list  of  starchy  foods  adapted  to  feeble 
digestions  by  a  fruit  flour  which  presents  the  follow^ing  advantages : 
An  agreeable  %^anety  of  taste :  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  dex- 
trin, and  glucose  ;  ready  digestibility  :  liigh  nutritive  value ;  the  prop- 
erty of  keeping  definitely  in  a  concentrated  dry  state,  ready  for  im- 
mediate use. 

Grapes, — Grapes  are  universally  grown  and  enjoyed  on  account 
of  their  delicious  flavour  and  aroma  as  well  as  their  general  whole- 
someness,  and  they  constitute  an  important  article  of  diet.  Per- 
fectly ripe  and  seedless  grapes,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburg  an<l 
other  varieties,  have  long  been  recognised  as  an  excellent  food  for 
invalids.  Grapes  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  water  that  they 
possess  but  little  nutrient  property,  although  they  hold  considerable 
stigar.  but  the  .salts  which  they  furnish  to  the  system  are  useful. 
These  salts  are  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 

The  habit  which  some  people  have  of  swallowing  the  pulp  wliole 
with  the  seeds,  however  small  the  latter  may  be,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  The  seeds  under  no  circumstances  are  di- 
gested, being  too  hard  and  tough  to  be  affected  by  any  of  the  juices 
of  the  digestive  tract,  and  they  therefore  act  as  irritants  or  foreign 
bodies.  It  was  originally  belie ve<l  that  inflammation  of  the  appendix 
vermiformis  was  often  caused  by  the  entrance  of  one  or  two  sharp- 
pointed  grape  seeds  into  this  small  division  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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but  this  has  been  proved  to  l>c  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  The 
main  disadvantage  of  swallowing  seeds  consists  in  their  interference 
with  normal  digestive  processes,  while  they  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
cause  more  serious  disturbance  of  the  nature  of  diarrhoea,  enteritis. 
or  intesttnal  obstruction.  Swallowing  the  skins  of  grapes  is  equally 
harmful. 

Grapes,  on  account  of  their  sugar,  must  be  excluded  in  cases  of 
diabetes  and  gout,  A  special  "  grape  cure  "  has  been  established  for 
some  diseases.  It  is  discussed  under  that  heading.  Unfcrmented 
California  grape  juice  constitutes  an  agreeable,  wholesome,  and 
slightly  laxative,  non-alcoholic  beverage,  w^hich  may  be  prescribed 
during  mild  fevers  and  in  convalescence.  Prof.  Albert  R,  Leeds  has 
recently  sent  me  the  analysis  of  a  new  grape  food  w^hich  he  says  '*  is 
entirely  different  from  the  grape  juice,  inasmuch  as  it  contains,  both 
amount  and  condition,  the  constituents  of  the  grape  to  a  point  of 
rpractical  completeness  which  the  manufactured  juices  have  failed  to 
attain.  I  have  verified  by  most  exhaustive  tests  the  absence  of  all 
L^erms  of  fermentation,  and  this  sirup  will  certainly  keep  indefinitely, 
even  in  the  absence  of  alcohol  or  antiseptic."  This  "  liquid  grape 
food  '*  contains  protein  and  64  per  cent  of  grape  sugar,  with  no  alco- 
hol and  no  starch. 

Raisins,  prepared  by  sun-drying  from  certain  species  of  grapes 
^Whtch  arc  particularly  rich  in  sugar,  form  a  useful  food,  chiefly  on 
count  of  the  agreeable  flavour  wdiich  they  impart  to  more  insipid 
substances.    (See  also  Raisin  Wine.) 

Raisins  are  usually  made  from  white  grapes,  but  they  turn  dark 
purple  or  brown  from  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid  of  their  skins 
(Leoser).     Muscatel  raisins  are  dried  on  the  vine  by  incising  the 
rstcms  to  cause  withering  of  the  grapes. 

Raisins  cannot  be  eaten  very  abundantly   without  disordering 

digestion  unless  they  have  been  cooked.     Added  to  some  forms  of 

aceous  food — such  as  rice  pmkling,  sweetened  breads,  buus, 

cakes,  pemmican,  and  the  like — they  increase  the  appetite.     If  given 

to  children,  as  they  too  often  are,  they  should  be  stoned  carefully 

beforehand,  and  the  tough  skins  must  not  be  swallow^ed.     The  latter 

contain  a  whitish  waxy  material  which  keeps  the  grapes  waterproof. 

Plums, — Plums  and  greengages  are  wholesome  fruits  when  they 

are  wholly  ripe ;  but  they  remain  fresh  for  only  a  short  time,  and  are 

l^oftcn  un  that  account  picked  and  sent  to  market  in  an  unripe  condi- 

ion,  in  which  they  are  very  indigestible,  and  are  prone  to  excite 

"diarrhcca  and  intestinal  cohc. 

Prunes. — Prunes  or  dried  plums  are  obtainable  in  various  forms 
and  sold  in  large  masses  like  dates,  or  preserved  individually  in  jars, 
^in  which  form  they  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  well  for  a  long 
rioci  They  contain  a  large  percentage  of  sugar.  They  have  a  dis- 
tinctly laxative  effect,  eaten  raw  or,  preferably,  stewed,  and  they  are 
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^H        very  wholesome  and  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  constipation.     They    V 

^^^         are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  by  some  patients  may  be  taken 

H             two  or  three  times  a  day.     They  liave  a  good  effect  in  regulating  the         i 

H             bowels  in  children,  and  three  or  four  prunes  given  once  or  twice  a 

H             day  between  meals  will  sometimes  prove  quite  sufficient  for  this 

1^         purpose. 

^H              Prumilcs  arc  sold  in  masses  dried  like  dates.     They  have  a  pleas- 

^H        ant  acid  flavour,  but  are  not  very  digestible. 

^^m             Olives  are  eaten  for  their  agreeable  flavour  and  their  nutrient 

^^        value,  which  is  due  to  the  oil  they  contain.    (See  Olive  Oil  J    They 

1^         are  much  eaten  as  a  relish,  either  idain  or  stuffed  with  peppers,  ami 

^^B         are  used  for  garnishing  salads,  sauces,  etc.     About  seventy  varieties 

^PP        are  now  grown  in  California.     They  may  be  eaten  fresh  with  bread 

V           in  the  warm  countries  where  they  grow,  but  they  are  too  bitter  for 

m              most  palates,  and  are  usually  preserved  by  soaking  respectively  in 

I              (a)  strong  lye*  (/>)  fresh  water,  and  (c)  salt  solution,  and  are  left  in 

1             the  latter  for  preservation.     The  lye  neutralises  their  bitter  taste,      fl 

^^H         In  Greece  dried  olives  are  mtich  eaten.     The  composition  of  the  ash     H 

^^M        of  Cahfumia  olives  presents,  among  other  ingredients.  6o  per  cent  of     H 

^^H         potash.  1 6  per  cent  of  lime,  and  8.3  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.            H 

^^^^^                         Camposi'iian  of  Pickled  Rip€  and  Green  Ohves                      ^^^| 
^^^^P                                      (C.  B.  Smith  and  F.  La^g^vorthy)                                    ^^H 

L 

Wner. 

Fau  ^ml). 

Pmleifi.            ^1 

Pickled  rioe  olives 

/Vr  cent. 
65.08 
78.41 

Fer  £tmi, 
35.52 
12.90 

/Vr  cfHi. 

/Vr  cem/,           ^| 
5.65               ■ 
6.9t               ■ 

Pickled  green  olives 

Berries, — The  strinvbcrry,  on  account  of  its  exceptionally  agree-     H 
able  flavour,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  Cruits  of     H 
the  spring  season  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  is  enjoyed  by      ^ 
almost  very  one.     There  are.  however,  a  few  persons  who  have  a 
striking  idiosyncrasy  against  it,  and  in  whom  urticaria  or  more  or 
less  violent  gastro-enteritis  with   sore  throat   (Osier)   i.s  promptly      fl 
developed  by  taking  even  a  few  berries.     The  reason  for  this  is  not      1 
fully  explained,   for  analysis  of  the  strawberry  fails  to  show   any      1 
product  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.     Tliere  tnust  consequently  be      H 
some  combination  of  organic  acids  or  other  materials  existing  in      1 
this  berry  which  is  exceptionally  irritating  to  some  persons.                    H 

The  strawberry  is  usually  a  very  wholesome  food.     It  contains      1 
abundant  salts  of  potash,  lime,  ami  soda,  which  give  it  a  moderate      1 
diuretic  action ;  it  is  also  slightly  laxative,  partly  from  the  seeds      I 
which  it  contains.     There  are  many  modes  of  eating,  cooking,  and      ■ 
preserving  the  strawberry  which  are  too  familiar  to  require  comment       1 
here.    Some  persons  learn  that  eating  the  berry  with  pepper  or  lemon      fl 
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juice  enables  them  to  digest  it  better,  and  those  who  suffer  from 
Batulent  dyspepsia,  if  they  can  digest  the  berry  at  all,  do  well  to  take 
it  without  sugar. 

Currants,  bilberries,  mulberries^  blueberries,  huekleberries,  rasp- 
berries,  blackberries,  and  gooseberries  all  contain  considerable  free  acid, 
and  are  moderately  laxative,  partly  on  account  of  their  seeds,  but 
their  expressed  juices  sometimes  have  the  same  effect.  Not  all  ber- 
ries are  laxative,  however*  Huckleberries  and  blueberries  may  be 
laxative  when  eaten  with  their  seeds  and  skins,  but  Winternitz  has 
recently  shown  that  a  decoction  made  from  these  berries  is  a  good 
astringent  for  use  in  chronic  diarrinDea.  Blackberries  have  a  similar 
action. 

The  expressed  juice  of  red  currants,  raspberries,  or  blackberries 
makes  a  cooling  and  refreshing  beverage  or  "  shrub  '*  when  added  to 
some  effervescing  water,  such  as  Apollinaris  or  carbonic-acid  water, 
and  may  sometimes  be  used  in  fevers,  although  lemon  juice  is  usually 
preferable. 

Currants  are  preserved  in  various  ways,  the  chief  one  being  in 
the  form  of  jelly.  Prepared  in  this  manner,  they  constitute  an  appe- 
tismg  and  wholesome  flavouring  material,  which  may  be  taken  with 
meats  and  other  foods  to  excite  the  appetite  of  invalids  and  con- 
valescents whose  chief  difficulty  is  lack  of  desire  for  sufficient  food. 

Currants,  raspberries,  bfackberries,  etc.,  are  frequently  made  into 

jams.     These,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  whicii  is 

idded  in  their  preparation,  are  quite  nutritious,  and  their  numerous 

seeds  have  a  laxative  action.     For  this  purpose  they  are  sometimes 

beneficially  given  to  children  to  be  eaten  with  bread  and  butter. 

ey  aid  in  satisfying  the  natural  craving  of  chihlren  for  sweets. 
id,  if  taken  in  moderation,  they  are  very  wholesome »  and  their 
flavour  may  encourage  the  eating  of  more  nutritious  but  less  agree- 
ably flavoured  food,  such  as  rice,  cornstarch,  or  farina. 

The  gooseberry  is  much  more  popular  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.  It  contains  citric  and  malic  acids  as  well  as  sugar, 
hi*  rendered  more  wholesome  by  cooking,  and  is  sometimes  made 
into  wine. 

The  ciderberry  furnishes  an  astringent  wine,  which  is  also  some- 
what diuretic  and  sudorific. 

Melons. — Melons  are  of  little  service  for  nutrition,  but  they  are 
so  agreeable  to  the  palate  that  they  are  in  very  general  use.  The 
varieties  commonly  obtainable  in  this  country  are  the  cantaloupe,  or 
muskmelon,  and  watermelon,  and  of  these,  the  former  is  less  likely  to 
produce  gastro-intestinal  disorder  when  not  eaten  too  freely. 

These  fruits  contain  so  targe  a  proportion  of  water — upward  of 
95  per  cent — that  they  are  not  satisfying  to  the  appetite :  and  since 
in  hot  weather  they  are  cool  and  refreshing,  overindulgence  in  them 
if  a  common  fault,  and  most  of  the  ill  repute  of  watermelons  has 
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arisen  in  this  way  rather  than  from  any  specific  injurious  effect  which 
they  produce.  If  eaien  with  other  food,  they  dilute  the  gastric 
juice.  Well-ripened  oiuskmelons  may  often  be  eaten  by  invahds  in 
moderation  to  promote  the  appetite,  served  at  the  commencement  of 
a  meal,  at  which  time  it  is  best  that  most  fruit  should  be  eaten  when 
taken  with  other  food. 

Citrons  are  very  indigestible. 

Figs  and  Dates.^-F'igs  and  dates  are  chiefly  eaten  in  the  United 
States  in  the  dry  form,  although  m  California  and  elsewhere  they 
may  be  obtained  fresh.  These  fruits  hold  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
especially  in  their  dry  state,  in  which  this  ingredient  is  not  only  con- 
centrated, but  changed  in  the  drying  process.  They  also  contain  a 
little  nitrogenous  material,  so  that  they  have  more  nutritive  value 
than  many  fruits ;  in  fact,  in  some  Eastern  countries  they  consti- 
tute a  staple  article  of  diet,  as  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  date  in 
Arabia. 

Figs  have  a  decided  aperient  action,  which  is  chiefly,  but  not 
solely,  owing  to  their  seeds.  Three  or  four  dried  figs  taken  with  a 
glassful  of  water  at  night  before  retiring,  and  again  half  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  will  sometimes  cure  mild  constipation.  The  dried 
figs,  like  prunes,  may  be  stewed  if  preferred.  They  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  glucose.  The  best  figs,  called  Turkey  figs,  are  raised 
in  Smyrna,  and  when  dried  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

Fungi 

There  are  many  species  of  fungi,  some  of  which  are  available  for 

food,  while  others  are  irritating,  and  still  others  produce  violent 
gastro-intcstinal  disorder,  and  by  their  absorption  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms of  collapse,  and  may  cause  death. 

Konig  gives  the  following  percentage  composition: 


Water..--. ..., 

N  on -nitrogenous  substances. , , . . . 

Fat , 

Grape  sugar,  mannitt 

Other  non- nitrogenous  i^itb stances. 

Woody  fibre 

Ash..'. 


Freth  tntuhroom. 


Fresh  mtffle. 


72.08 
S.Ql 
0.63 


Fresh  commoit 
morel. 


Mushrooms. — Mushrooms,  on  account  of  their  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter, are  of  some  slight  use  as  foocj ;  but  if  eaten  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  yield  much  nutriment,  they  always  disagp-ee.  Bauer  says ;  **  Judg- 
ing from  their  chemical  composition,  they  ought  to  have  no  small 
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value  as  foods,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  are  really  utilised  in 
the  alimentary  canal," 

Mushrooms  have  a  tempting  flavour,  which  is  developed  on  cook- 
ing, and  while  they  agree  with  most  persons  in  health  and  form  an 
acceptable  article  of  diet,  there  are  some  persons  who  can  never 
eat  ev*en  the  simplest  varieties  without  suflfering  more  or  less  from 
acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  They  should  never  be  eaten  raw. 
They  are  usually  served  alone,  broiled  upon  toast  or  as  a  dressing 
for  beef,  fillet»  steak,  etc.,  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  olive  oil  or 
by  drying.  Their  digestion  requires  fully  three  hours.  The  com- 
mon mushroom  consists  of  91  per  cent  water,  besides  3 J  per  cent 
of  carbohydrates,  and  4  per  cent  of  proteid,  with  salts  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

TruMes. — The  truffle  is  a  subterranean  vegetable  of  the  order  of 
Tkccapltore.  It  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  is  used  to  add  flavour  in 
cooking  and  as  an  ingredient  of  rich  meat  sauces,  paics,  etc.  It  con- 
tains no  sugar.  Eaten  in  quantity  by  itself  it  is  a  highly  indigestible 
substance.  It  easily  decomposes  with  a  very  offensive  nauseous 
odour  There  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  black  is  the  chiefs 
and  It  is  obtained  from  beneath  the  trees  of  oak  forests  of  Perigord 
in  Southern  France,  where  it  is  hunted  by  trained  Spanish  poodles  or 
sows,  whose  sense  of  smell  enables  them  to  detect  the  fungus  beneath 
the  ground.  There  is  a  special  hereditary  race  of  truffling  swine, 
broken  for  the  purpose. 

The  morel  is  a  friable,  greyish-black,  cone-shaped  mushroom^ 
which  grows  extensively  in  a  variety  of  dry  soils,  but,  hke  the  ctpi\  is 
obuined  principally  in  France.  It  may  be  cultivated  artificially.  It 
is  used  for  flavouring,  like  the  truflle. 

C^pe  is  a  name  given  to  several  mushrooms  belonging  to  the 

ins  family,  which  are  globular  in  shape,  and  coloured  orange  or 
irhite. 

Poisonous  Fungi, — Most  poisonous  fungi  are  distinguished  from 
the  non-poisonous  by  a  warty  cap.  They  are  often  viscid  and  have 
other  peculiarities  of  structure,  colour,  etc.  They  are  acrid  or 
astringent,  and  have  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odour  (Christison), 
Poisonous  mushrooms  may  either  produce  violent  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms,  which  are  seldom  fatal,  owing  to  the  prompt  evacua- 
rion  of  the  poison  from  the  system,  or  these  symptoms  are  fol- 
lowe<!  by  a  condition  of  narcosis  ending  in  fatal  collapse.  The 
pupils  are  contracted,  the  urine  is  suppressed,  the  face  is  livid, 
atid  there  is  general  vasomotor  paralysis.  The  conjunctivse  are 
congested* 

Mitsccrin  is  a  substance  isolated  from  poisonous  fungi,  which  is  a 
violent  cardiac  poison  and  constrictor  of  the  pulmonary  blood  ves- 
sds,  producing  dyspncea,  prostration,  and  death.  Its  effects  are 
antagonised  by  belladonna. 
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titlluul  mass  is  used  extensively  as  a  food  by  dwellers  in  the 
^<tk  regions. 

Konig  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  dried  moss  as  fol- 
Kjiw$:  Water,  15.96;  nitrogenous  matter,  2.19;  fat,  141  ;  non-nitro- 
l^enoiis  matter,  76.12. 

A  bread  is  made  from  it  after  carefully  washing  out  two  bitter 
organic  acids  which  it  contains.  Senator  has  recommended  this 
bread  for  use  by  diabetics. 

Nuts 

Nuts  contain  protein,  with  some  starch  and  more  or  less  fat,  and 
very  little  water.  From  50  to  65  per  cent  of  the  common  nuts  is  shelL 
With  the  exception  of  the  cocoanut,  chestnut,  almond,  and  English 
walnut,  the  varieties  eaten  in  this  country  furnish  but  little  nutri- 
ment. Their  chief  value  is  to  stimulate  the  appetite  and  afford 
variety  in  the  diet.  Excepting  chestnuts  and  cocoanuts,  they  are 
usually  eaten  raw,  as  dessert, but  they  are  much  used  in  confectionery. 
A  few  nuts  are  used  in  salads  and  as  dressing  for  fowl.  As  a  rule,^ 
they  are  to  be  proscribed  from  invalid  dietaries,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  chestnuts  and  |>eanuts,  they  may  be  allowed  to  diabetics.  A 
preparation  of  malted  nuts  which  may  be  ohtained  in  market  is  both 
nutritious  and  digestible.  It  contains  emulsified  nut  fat,  maltose,  and 
vegetable  protein. 

Almonds  contain  a  ferment  called  emulsin  and  much  fat,  and  sweet 
almonds  have  3  to  5  per  cent  of  sugar,  hut  no  starch  (Bauer).  This 
low  percentage  of  sugar  makes  them  of  servnce  in  the  treatment 
of  diabetes,  in  which  disease  they  are  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bread  after  being  ground  into  meal.  (See  Diabetic 
Breads.) 

Macaroons  are  a  digestible  form  of  cake  for  convalescents  and 
children  composed  chiefly  of  almonds  and  sugar. 

Almonds  are  wholesome  and  nutritious.  They  should  not  be 
eaten  in  cases  of  gastric  irritability^  but  occasionally  dyspeptics 
in  whom  gastric  digestion  is  slow  derive  benefit  from  eating  a 
few  salted  almonds  with  meals.  They  should  be  soaked  and 
peeled  or  **  blanched/*  otherwise  their  skins  may  set  up  gastric 
irritation. 

The  bitter  almond  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil,  and 
is  not  used  except  for  flavouring  cough  mixtures.  Almonds  are 
imported  chiefly  from  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  but  of  recent  years 
they  have  been  extensively  growm  in  California. 

English  tvahmts  eaten  liherally  between  meals  may  assist  in  over- 
coming constipation  through  the  bulk  of  insoluble  residue  which 
they  leave,  and  possibly  also  from  the  oil  which  they  contain. 
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CorvoMfi/x  are  very  indigestible  even  when  thoroughly  desiccated 
and  grated.  The  cocoanut  contains  a  proteolytic  ferment  which  con- 
verts meat  into  albunioses  with  considerable  activity.  The  cocoa- 
nut  has  been  successfully  grown  in  Florida. 

Braztl  mUs,  pecan  nuts,  beechnuts,  butternuts,  filberts,  etc.*  all  hold 
much  oil.  and  are  difficult  of  digestion.  Butternuts  easily  become 
rancid  after  being  shelled. 

Clwstnuis  contain  15  per  cent  of  sugar  with  so  much  starch  that 
they  are  very  nutritious^  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy  they  arc  made 
info  cakes  and  eaten  by  the  peasants  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 
Raw  chestnuts  are  wholly  indigestible,  but  if  thoroughly  roasted  or, 
better  stilU  if  long  boiled,  they  become  much  less  so.  They  should, 
however,  not  be  given  to  invalids. 

The  f>istachio,  a  native  nut  of  Syria,  has  a  greenish,  almond-like 
kemeK  It  is  chiefly  used  in  confectionery  and  ices  for  both  its  colour 
and  delicate  flavour 

Peanuts  are  described  under  Legumes,  p.  165. 

C^fmposiiion  cf  Nuts  and  s&me  Oiher  F0$d  Materials  (C.  F,  Langworthy) 


H      Almonds .....•• 

I       Btmttl  nau.  .,...,.•, .... 

■  Filberts........ 

B       Hickory  natft.  A  # A. •■»...  * 
H       Pecan  nnt» ....  ••.... 

■  EngliUi  WiUnuU 

I      Cb»liiut^  fresh 

■  Cbdlnats,  dried  .... 

f      Aconu 

Beechnuu  ,.......,...., 

BytiemyUb , 

Wfttniits 

COOOAROtB. 

Cocoftouts^  fhredded 

Htfaebios  kemeh 

Pine  aau  of  piAons  {Pintts 

tdmiuV... 

PcaniitH  r«w  , , 

nQtft.  roast«d       ....    . 
hi  not* 


Rcfuie. 


ao.o 


COM^osrnoM  Mn>  wxtmi.  valuk  or  the  rdiiilk  pokthim 


Edible 


Water. 


Proldn- 


Car. 

Fit*. 

dmin. 

A»K 

Ptrct. 

P*r€t: 

iWct 

54.9 

t7.3 

3.0 

66.8 

7.0 

3*9 

65  3 

13,0 

2.4 

67.4 

11.4 

2.1  1 

71.2 

13.3 

1.5 

64.4 

14.8 

1.3 

5.4 

43. r 

t.3 

7.0 

74.2 

2,2 

37.4 

48-0 

2.4 

57  4 

13*2 

3-5 

61.3 

3.4 

3.0 

56.3 

11.7 

i.g 

50.6 

27^9 

1^7 

57.3 

31.6 

13 

54.5 

15.6 

3. J 

61.9 

17  3 

3.8 

3B.6 

UA 

2.0 

49.3 

16.2 

a*5 

.a 

77.5 

1.5 

ia.5 

l.o 

I.I 

74.8 

.5 

.1 

18.4 

l.o 

Fuel 

per 
pound. 


3,030 
3,329 
3.433 
3.495 
3.633 

3.305 
I1I25 
1.875 
2,7*8 
5.263 

3.37" 
3.105 

2.9^6 
3.135 
3.010 


•*  The  meat  of  nuts,  excepting  chestnuts  and  cocoanuts.  contains 
iy  50  times  as  much  fat  and  less  than  one  fifth  as  much  carbo- 
hydrates as  wheat  flour,  and  has  about  double  the  fuel  value — i.  e., 
-producing  power.     A  pound  of  unshelled  nuts  will  furnish 
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about  half  as  much  protein  and  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  a 
pound  of  flour.  Owing  to  their  higli  fuel  value  and  low  protein  con- 
tents, nuts  would  not  make  a  welUbalancecl  food  when  eaten  by 
themselves  "  (C  F.  Langworthy). 


V.    FATS  AND  OILS 

Fats  and  oils  contain  but  three  elements — namely,  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen.  In  the  starches  and  sugars  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  such  as  to  form  water,  HjO,  when  their 
molecules  arc  spht  up  ;  but  in  the  group  of  fats  oxygen  is  not  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  water  with  all  the  hydrogen  atoms,  and 
in  their  combustion  with  oxygen  considerable  heat  is  evolved.  In 
somu  fats,  like  butter,  very  little  oxygen  is  present,  and  carbon  and 
fiydrngen  compose  the  bulk  of  the  substance.  The  amount  of  fat 
wliich  from  time  to  time  is  stored  in  the  body  is  regulated  to  a  gi  eater 
degree  than  any  other  substance  by  muscular  exercise,  which,  if  ac- 
ti%'e,  always  tends  to  prevent  its  accumulation*  The  storage  of  fat  is 
favoured  by  sleep  as  well  as  inactivity.    (See  Obesity  and  Leanness.) 

About  one  fifth  of  the  entire  body  weight  is  composed  of  fat» 
but  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  contained  in  the  blood. 
Before  death  results  from  starvation  go  per  cent  of  the  body  fat  is 
consumed.  The  chief  sources  of  this  fat  in  the  human  body  are 
undoubtedly  starches  and  sugars,  but  it  is  probable  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  also  be  derived  from  fatty  food. 

Fat  is  required  to  promote  the  earlier  stages  of  grow^th  and  de- 
velopment of  the  organism,  and  there  are  also  many  forms  of  disease 
and  tlegenerativc  changes  which  are  accompanied  by  increased  accu* 
mutation  or  production  of  fat  in  and  between  the  tissues  and  cells. 
It  is  impossible  to  live  in  perfect  health  without  fatty  food,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  live  h>ng  upon  fat  alone,  for  it  soon  disorders 
the  digestion  and  causes  absolute  disgust. 

Fat  constitutes  one  of  the  ingredients  of  pus.  and  is  found  in  the 
normal  living  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  after  the  ingestion  of  fat 
in  excess  as  food,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  may  be  absorbed  into 
the  serum  of  the  blood  to  give  risr  tr>  n  tfiin  film  upon  its  surface 
when  shed. 

In  hot  climates  where  fat  meat^  are  scarce,  or  their  use  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  they  employ  the  oils  of 
fish,  vegetables,  or  fruits  instead. 

Uses  of  FaU. — The  chief  uses  of  fatty  food  are: 

1.  To  fomish  energy  for  the  development  of  heat. 

2.  To  supply  force. 

3.  To  serve  as  covering  and  protection  in  the  body. 

4.  To  make  more  plastic  various  structures  of  the  body  and  give 
rotunditv  to  the  form. 
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5.  To  spare  the  tissues  from  disintegration,  for.  although  their 
combustion  in  the  body  results  largely  in  the  pruductioii  of  heat,  they 
also  take  part  to  some  extent  in  tissue  formation. 

6.  To  serve  for  storage  of  energy, 

The  various  forms  of  energy  manifested  in  the  different  nitru- 
g^enous  tissues — as  muscular  action,  secretion,  nerve  force,  etc. — are 
more  or  less  intimately  dependent  upon  fat  combustion.  It  was 
originally  believed  that  the  force  of  the  body  was  supplied  by  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  materials.  Fat  eaten  with  the  food  was 
supposed  to  be  deposited  again  as  fat  in  the  tissues  of  the  body 
without  material  change,  hut  of  recent  years  this  theory  has  been 
very  largely  recast,  and  the  primary  vakie  of  fatty  food  consists  un- 
doubtedly in  its  contribution  to  force  production  and  its  power  ui 
saving  other  tissues,  especially  the  albuminous,  from  destruction  by 
oxidation,  whereas  its  seconclary  use  is  in  connection  with  tissue 
I  formation.  Fats  do»  however,  enter  into  the  composition  of  many 
different  tissues,  even  those  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  fats  and  oils  which  are  employed  as  food  all  serve  essen- 
tially the  same  purpose,  and  may  therefore  be  grouped  together  as 
a  <iistinct  class.  There  is  a  general  resend>lance  in  their  physical 
properties,  although  they  differ  considerably  in  the  melting  point. 
The  several  food  fats  and  oils  are  of  various  chemical  composition. 
but  after  being  absorbed  they  are  recognised  mainly  in  one  or  two 
simple  forms,  chiefly  as  stearin  and  olein. 

The  use  of  animal  oils,  such  as  lanolin,  and  of  the  petroleum 
products,  like  purified  vaseline,  has  very  largely  superseded  the  ex- 
temal  application  of  other  fatty  substances — lard.  etc. — to  the  skin 
(or  the  purpose  of  lubrication. 

ft  is  not  possible  to  get  very  much  nourishment  into  the  body 
by  osmosis  through  the  integument,  but  some  improvement  seems  to 
>llow  the  rubbing  of  fats  and  oils,  such  as  cacao  butter,  olive  oil.  or 
cod-liver  oil  through  the  skin  of  marasmic  children  and  other  pa- 
lietils,  (See  Marasmus.)  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  oil  may  be 
rubbed  in  twice  a  day  on  the  thighs,  abdomen,  and  chest.  The  state- 
ment that  the  application  of  fats  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
inunction  reduces  the  body  temperature  is  not  substantiated  by 
experience. 

The  treatment  of  biliary  calculi  by  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  olive  oil — two  or  three  ounces  at  a  time — given  upon  an 
empty  stomach*  has  been  suggested,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  it 
might  have  some  local  lubricating  action.  Cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  gallstones  have  been  said  to  appear  in  the  feces  as  a  result 
of  this  treatment,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  oil  itself  may 
become  mixed  with  inspissated  intestinal  mucus  and  form  smatb 
hardened  masses,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  gallstones.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  oil  is  of  any  value  for  cholelithia- 
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sis,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should  enter  the  bite  ducts  to  *'  lubricate  ** 
theni, 

Fats  and  oils  are  useful  preservatives  of  many  foods  by  prevent- 
ing access  of  air.  drying,  and  decomposition.  A  layer  of  oil  floating 
on  top  of  a  flask  of  wine  is  capable  of  preserving  its  delicacy  of 
flavour  for  a  long  time  (Chambers).  Oil  preserves  fish,  like  sardines, 
and  layers  of  lard  are  used  to  protect  jars  of  potted  meats,  patc-dr- 
fois-gras,  etc.     Oils  and  butter  protect  eggs  from  decomposition. 

Digestibility  of  Fats. — There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  extent  (at  may  aid  or  retard  the  process  of  digestion,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  common  experience  that  those  persons  whose 
digestive  organs  are  feeble  do  not  tolerate  fats  or  oils  well  when 
eaten  with  other  forms  of  food.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact 
that  fats  are  practically  unaltered  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  and 
in  the  latter,  when  melted,  they  coal  the  mucous  membrane  and 
surround  the  particles  of  food  with  a  thin  film  which  materially 
interferes  with  the  normal  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  For  this 
reason  fats  are  to  be  avoided  by  dyspeptics,  and  the  fats  selected  for 
special  nutritive  processes  should  be  in  the  form  of  good  butter, 
cream,  or  cod-liver  oil.  On  the  other  hand,  fats  may  sometimes  aid 
the  digestibility  of  starchy  foods  by  preventing  them  from  forming 
lumpy  masses  in  the  mouth  and  stomach.  For  example,  a  w*ell- 
roasted  mealy  potato  may  be  made  all  the  more  digestible  for  an 
invalid  by  being  mashed  with  a  httle  butter  or  cream.  The  diges- 
tibility of  fats  may  be  much  enhanced  by  the  process  of  eniulsification 
— i.  e.,  of  securing  an  extremely  fine  subdivision  of  the  oil  globules. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  Horace  Dobell,  of  London,  emulsified 
beef  fat  and  lartl  by  means  of  pancreatic  juice,  and  recently  John  F. 
RusselL  of  New^  York^  has  modified  and  extended  the  principle  so 
as  to  emulsify  all  fats,  fluid  or  solid,  deriving  products  of  permanent 
fine  emulsion,  capable  of  dilution  with  hot  water,  and  possessing  high 
nutritive  value.  These  emulsions  consist  of  one  half  fat.  which  is 
predigested  and  easily  assimilated. 

It  is  stated  by  Ringer  that  fats  taken  fasting  lessen  the  secretion 
of  bile,  whereas  if  taken  with  or  after  food  they  increase  it.  but,  as 
many  kinds  of  food  promote  the  secretion  independently  of  fat,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  possesses  any  very  decided  action  in 
relation  to  bile  formation. 

Most  of  the  fat  used  as  food  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
which  facilitates  its  digestion. 

Children  often  eat  butter  more  readily  than  any  other  form 
of  fat. 

As  a  rule,  the  stomach  is  less  disturbed  by  animal  than  by  vege- 
table fats  taken  in  excess,  and  the  former  may  be  tolerated  for  a 
longer  time.  The  limit  of  digestibility  of  increasing  quantities  of 
food  is  much  sooner  reached  with  fats  than  with  other  articles  of 
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diet,  and  they  produce  satiety  early  in  a  meaU  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  foods,  toleration  may  be  acquired  for  llie  ingestion  of  fat, 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  many  persons  who  cannot  digest 
cod-liver  oil  completely  at  first  may  do  so  after  two  or  three  weeks' 
trial.  This  is,  in  part,  due  also  to  the  general  improvement  in  health 
which  follows  in  some  cases  the  administration  of  easily  digested 
fat.  Overdoses  of  fat  at  any  time  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  irritating  acids  which  cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  pos- 
sibly abdominal  cramps  and  loose  evacuations.  P^at  taken  too  liber- 
ally with  other  food  ceases  to  be  economical  for  the  system  and 
becomes  positively  harmful 

Since  fat  is  exclusively  digested  in  the  small  intestine,  diseases  of 
any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  contraindications  for  its  use. 

U<iuefied  fats  and  oils  are  usually  administered  as  a  matter  of 
routine  when  corrosive  poisons  have  been  swallowed,  with  the  idea 
titat  I  hey  coat  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
0t'  '!>  and  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  irritant.     This 

"^i  action  is  overestimated,  f*ir  it  is  diflftcult  to  coat  to  a 

sufficient  degree  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  already  moistened 
with  watery  mucus. 

The  digestibility  of  all  fat  depends  somewhat  upon  its  cooked 
state.  Many  persons  are  nauseated  or  made  dyspeptic  by  eating 
hot  mutton  fat  who  can  eat  the  same  with  impunity  when  it  is  cold. 
In  the  latter  condition  it  becomes  more  friable,  and,  if  thoroughly 
mixed  in  chewing  with  starchy  food,  or  used  as  suet  in  the  form  of  a 
farinaceous  pudding,  it  becomes  very  much  more  digestible.  Chil- 
dren usually  dislike  fat  meat.  Inn  they  are  quite  willing  to  take  suet 
puddings,  which,  if  light  and  well  cooked,  are  wholesome. 

While  the  various  fats  and  oils,  in  general,  have  the  same  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  nutrition,  there  is  considerable  difference  in  their 
force  value  ami  in  tlie  facility  with  which  one  variety  or  another  may 
be  assimilated  in  individual  cases.  The  animal  fats  have  a  higher 
nutritive  pow^r  than  those  derived  from  vegetables,  and  liver  fat, 
butter  and  cream,  are  the  most  ser\iceable  of  all. 

Animal  Fats 

fie  principal  animal  fats  and  fatty  foods  are  butter,  cream,  suet, 
lard,  oleomargarine,  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  bacon,  bone 
marrow,  pemmican,  fish,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Oil  is  also  made  from 
the  yolk  of  eggs. 

Butter  and  cream  have  been  discussed  under  the  heading  Milk 
Derivatives  ipp.  93-97). 

iMrd  is  hog  fat  separated  by  melting  from  the  areolar  connective 
titstic.  Considerably  over  half  a  billion  pounds  are  annually  pro- 
dliceci  in  the  United  Stales.    Crude  lard  contains  glycerides  of  oleic. 
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Stearic,  and  palmitic  acids,  besides  a  little  gelatin  and  other  sniv 
stances. 

**  Cuisific  "  is  a  preparation  of  cotton-seed  oil  designed  to  replace 

lard  and  cheap  cooking  butter.  , 

**  Coiioknc  '■  is  another  substitute  for  cooking  purposes.  I 

Sfearhts  are  the  solid  residue  of  animal  fats  remaining  after  pres- 
sure has  separated  the  fluid  fats.  They  are  used  in  making  com- 
pound lard,  hutterine,  and  similar  foods. 

SiH't  is  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneys  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and 
other  animals. 

Oleomargarine, — Oleomargarine  was  invented  in  1870  by  a 
French  chemist,  Mege-Mourier,  who  discovered  that  beef  fat  from 
particular  portions  of  the  bullock  woidd  melt  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture with  butter »  and  would  keep  longer  witliout  becoming  rapcid. 
The  fresti  fat  is  mashed  in  a  grinding  machine  to  free  it  from  mem- 
brane. "  The  fragments  fall  into  a  tank  heated  with  steam,  which  for 
every  thousand  parts  of  fat  contains  three  hundred  parts  of  water  and 
one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  two  stomachs  of  sheep  or  pigs. 
The  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  raised  to  45*  C"  (Clark),  After 
two  hours  the  fat  is  withdrawn  from  the  membranes,  which  have  been 
digested  away,  and  is  heated  still  more  with  the  addition  of  2  per 
cent  of  salt.     It  is  then  cooled »  pressed,  and  packed  for  market. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
oleomargarine,  and  its  sale  has  been  regulated  by  act  of  Congress  | 
since  1886  and  by  many  State  laws.  It  has  been  declared  perfectly 
innocuous,  and  the  object  of  the  legal  control  of  (ts  sale  is  mainly 
intended  to  prevent  it  from  being  fraudulently  offered  as  butter.  It 
certainly  tastes  better  than  poor  butter. 

Buiicrhic,  W'hich  has  now  largely  replaced  oleomargarine  in  this 
country,  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  a  somewhat  different 
proportion  of  ingredients,  and  some  of  tlte  leaf  fat  of  the  hog  is  added 
during  the  manufacture. 

Beef  Fat,  Pork,  etc. — Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  fat  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  glycerides  of  such  common  fatty  acids  as  stearic,  pal- 
mitic, and  oleic. 

The  fat  of  good  roast  beef  is  nutritions,  and  a  very  digestible 
variety  of  fat  is  good  bacon  thinly  sliced  and  thoroughly  cooked. 
This  form  of  fat  is  crisp  and  dry,  and  it  is  often  digested  by  invalids 
who  cannot  tolerate  other  kinds.  Ham  fat  and  pork  fat.  on  the  other 
hand,  are  usually  very  indigestible — the  more  so  when  hot. 

Bone  Marrow.— Bone  marrow*  is  an  easily  digestible  and  whole- 
some fat  which  has  long  been  used  as  a  food.  The  long  bones  of 
the  ox  are  cut  crosswise  in  pieces  about  two  inches  in  length  and 
cooked  with  the  marrow^  within  them.  Red  marrow  is  a  uscftil  food 
in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  secondary  and  pernicious  ansemia,  and  chlo- 
rosis.    Rut  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  marrow  acts  otherwise  than 
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in  furnishing  an  assimilable  fat  to  patients  who  are  much  in  need 
of  such  food,  and  also  a  very  digestible  form  of  iron,  which  exists 
in  it  m  considerable  quantity.  The  marrow  of  young  animals,  such 
as  the  calf  or  lamb,  is  preferred  for  this  purpose,  because  their  tissue- 
building  power  is  so  active.  Fraser  reported  the  first  case  of  anxmia 
treated  by  means  of  marrow,  and  he  prefers  a  glycerin  extract, 

J.  S.  Billings,  Jr.,  recommends  a  similar  preparation  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  Twelve  sheep*s  ribs,  carefully  scraped,  are  chopped  into  small 
frai^ents  and  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  one  pound  of  glycerm.  This 
IS  allowed  to  macerate  for  three  or  four  days,  being  kept  in  a  refrig- 
erator during  that  lime.  It  is  then  strained  through  gauze,  and  the 
resultant  liquid  administered  in  teaspoonful  doses  three  times  a  day." 
Henry  F.  Walker,  of  New  York,  uses  a  sort  of  emulsion  made 
by  mixing  thoroughly  the  red  marrow  of  the  long  bones  of  the  ox 
with  Cctraria  (Iceland  moss).  This  makes  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
preparation,  a  whitish  paste  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  tasting  not  un- 
like good  butter  It  may  be  spread  upon  bread  and  eaten  three  or 
lour  times  a  day. 

Panmican  is  made  of  meat  cut  into  slices  and  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  Sim;  to  this  are  added  fat,  sugar,  and  dried  fruit,  such  as  raisins 
and  currants.     It  is  used  on  long  voyages,  especially  to  the  Arctic 
circle,  where  a  fatty  thet  is  essential  to  furnish  heat  and  force  to  en- 
able the  body  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  the  climate.     It  is  easily 
masticated,  and  the  sweet  fruit  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva. 
Calves'  brains  and  liver  contain  considerable  fat. 
The  common  fish  which  contain  most  fat  are  eels,  salmon,  her- 
ring, and  mackerel.     Sardines  contain  some  fat,  l)ut  <lerive  most  of  it 
from  the  oil  in  which  they  are  immersed  for  preservation- 
Many  fish  oils  have  special  uses.     The  Fskimos  cat  whale  and 
seal  oil  and  blubber,  and  dugong  oil  is  eaten  to  some  extent  in  Aus* 
tralia.     The  oil  of  the  sturgeon  is  employed  for  preserving  caviare, 
Tunle  oil  and  butter  is  made  extensively  in  Brazil  from  both  the  eggs 
and  fat  of  the  animal  (Clark). 

Cod-liver  oil  will  be  separately  considered. 
^,C^^  contain  considerable  fat  in  their  yolks.     Some  eggs,  like  the 
plover's  are  very  rich  in  this  ingredient.     They  are  elsewhere  de- 
scribed in  dctaiL     (See  Eggs,  p.  101.) 


Vegetabi-E  Fats  and  Oii-s 

The  principal  vegetable  fats  or  oils  and  fatty  foods  are  derived 
trom  seeds.  Such  foods  are  olives,  olive  oil,  cot  ton -seed  oil,  anfl 
nuts.     Traces  of  fat  are  found  in  the  legimies. 

Otiir  on. — Olives  and  olive  oil  constitute  a  very  digestible  form 
of  folly  food,  and  may  sometimes  be  eaten  by  consumptives  in  lieu 
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of  cod-liver  oil.     French  olives  gathered  while  young  and  lencfe^^ 
very  wholesome.  , 

Olive  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  fruit  with  stones,  after  %*"'^'3^ 
the  pulp  is  pressed  in  bags.     The  first  oil  thus  obtained  is  the  ^^^J 
A  second  oil  is  got  by  adding  boiling  water  to  the  pulp  residue.  ^^^  ^ 
pressing  it  again.    This  oil  is  more  likely  to  become  rancid  than  tn*- 
first  (Qark).     The  best  oil  generally  obtainable  is  from  France  aH^ 
Italy,  but  an  excellent  quality  is  manufactured  in  Southern  Calif<>''' 
nia.     The  paler  variety  is  preferable,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  cof 
stantly  adulterated  or  imitated.    (See  also  Olives.)    Olive  oil  is  eaief^ 
with  salads«  and  is  also  useful  for  frying. 

CottoH'Seed  oil,  and  to  some  extent  poppy-seed  oil,  are  now  fre- 
quently substituted  for  olive  oil  in  the  preparation  of  various  bods. 
and  the  sardines  which  were  formerly  preserved  in  pure  olive  oil  arc* 
for  the  most  part»  immersed  in  cotton-seed  oil.  This  oil  is  not  ran- 
cid, but  its  flavour  and  odour,  which  resemble  linseed  oil,  are  not 
agreeable  when  it  is  eaten  raw  with  salads  or  fish,  and,  unless  ex- 
tremely pure,  it  leaves  an  unpleasant  afler-taste  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
composed  principally  of  palmitin  and  olein.     It  is  a  harmless  food. 

Unseed  oil  is  sometimes  substituted  for  olive  oil,  but  it  is  not  very 
digestible. 

Cacao  butter,  oil  of  iheobroma,  is  a  firm  oil  obtained  from  ca- 
cao seeds  during  the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  It  easily  melts  at 
the  body  temperature.  It  is  used  for  munctions  and  for  making 
suppositories,  and  sometimes  as  an  ingredient  of  infant  foods»  such 
as  Lacto-preparata. 

Nuts,  especially  English  walnuts,  cocoanuts,  hickory,  pecan,  and 
Brazil  nuts,  all  contain  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  oil.  (See  Nuts,* 
p.  190.) 

The  oil  of  nuts  which  have  been  loo  long  kept  sometimes  be- 
comes rancid  and  unwholesome, 

CofoatiHt  oil  is  principally  used  in  Oriental  countries. 

Peanut  oii  is  used  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  like  cotton-seed 
oil,  mainly  to  adulterate  or  imitate  olive  oil,  which  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive. 

/iiT'w  at  mo  fid  oil  may  also  be  used  for  cooking. 

Dietetic  Uies  of  Fats  and  Oils.^Since  fats  are  essential  for  growth 
and  nutrition  as  well  as  force  production,  fatty  food  is  indicated  for 
convalescence  from  severe  acute  diseases,  and  for  patients  sufferin;^ 
from  chronic  wasting  diseases,  in  both  of  which  classes  there  has 
been  considerable  waste  of  the  tissues.  Persons  whose  general 
health  has  been  impaired  by  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  children 
who  have  been  wrongly  fed  by  ignorant  or  poor  parents  who  could 
not  obtain  proper  food  for  them,  and  aged  persons  in  whom  the 
nutritive  processes  are  becoming  less  and  less  vigorous,  may  all  be 
benefited  by  supplying  a  sufficient  amount  of  fatty  food  in  the  di 
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"or  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  patients  fats  are  especially  indicated. 
There  is  therefore  a  very  large  variety  of  diatheses  and  diseases, 
both  local  and  general,  which  may  be  benefited  by  improving  the 
tiutrition  of  the  body  and  increasing  force  production  through  the 
agency  of  easily  digestible  forms  of  falty  foods. 

Diseases  in  wMch  Fats  are  Particularly  Beneficial. — Tuberculosis, 
pulmonary  as  well  as  other  forms ;  anaemia ;  chronic  wasting  diseases 
with  secretion  of  pus.  as  empyema,  chronic  abscesses,  etc, ;  maras- 
mus; rickets;  chronic  bronchitis;  many  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  nervous  system. 

Diseases  in  wMcli  the  use  of  Pats  should  be  forbidden  or  re- 
stricted.— All  forms  of  acute  gasiro-intcstinal  disease ;  chronic  gas- 
tritis; dilatation  of  the  stomach  ;  chronic  diarrhcxa  ;  obesity  ;  fatty  and 
waxy  liver  ;  gallstones  ;  acne  ;  urticaria. 

Generally  speaking,  fats  arc  laxative,  and  oils  should  not  be  given 
in  severe  intestinal  disorder. 

By  most  persons  fat  cannot  be  eaten  continuously  in  large  <]uan- 
tity  without  producing  indigestion.  The  stools  become  offensive 
and  diarrhoeal.  there  is  nausea  and  gastric  indigestion,  and  disgust 
for  such  a  diet  very  soon  arises.  There  are  those  who  are  unable 
to  digest  fats  in  any  amount,  however  small,  and  they  must  derive 
all  their  energy  from  carbohydrates. 

Glycerin. — ^Glycerin  plays  an  inconspicuous  role  as  a  food.  It 
is  mainly  useful  for  its  sweetish  taste  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the 
diet  of  diabetics,  but  to  many  persons  the  taste  of  glycerin  itself  is 
nauseous.  It  is  now  largely  superseded  by  saccharin.  It  is  highly 
liygroscopic,  and  if  taken  in  the  luooth  undiluted  makes  the  mucous 
membrane  sticky  and  unpleasant,  but  it  is  used  as  a  mouth  wash 
in  a  diluted  form  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  The  mouth  may  be  rinsed  or  swabbetl  with  it  in  cases  of 
acute  fever,  such  as  typhoid,  where  the  mucous  surface  has  become 
dried  or  the  tongue  is  glazed  or  fissured.  It  acts  by  protecting  the 
mucous  membrane  from  evaporation,  making  the  mouth  more  com- 
fortable. In  such  cases  it  sometimes  diminishes  thirst,  although  its 
effect  in  this  respect  is  very  uncertain.  Glycerin  is  also  laxative, 
and  it  may  be  given  either  per  os  or  in  the  form  of  the  well-known 
glycerin  suppositories  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  peristaltic  action 
and  evacuating  the  bowels.     It  is  also  used  as  an  enema. 


CoD-LivER  Oil 

The  best  cod-liver  oil  is  known  as  "  cold-drawn  oil"  and  is  pre- 
pared from  the  raw  fresh  livers  of  the  codfish  by  subjecting  them  to 
heavy  pressure,  by  which  the  oil  is  squeezed  out. 

Chemical  and  Physical  Properties. — Cod-liver  oil,  according  to 
analyses  made  by  De  Jongh,  contains  glycerin,  olein  (70  per  cent), 
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myristic,  butyric,  acetic,  margaric,  and  other  acids,  biliary  elements 
such  as  cholesterin,  also  iodiiK-.  hroniinc,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus 
in  small  amount,  and  a  pecidiar  material  which  is  called  "  gaduin/* 
Gautier  and  Mourges  obtained  besides  a  half  dozen  substances  re- 
sembling alkaloids  and  other  materials,  a  basic  substance  which  they 
call  morrhuine,  about  one  hah  milligramme  of  which  occurs  in  eacJi 
granmie  of  the  oil,  and  has,  it  is  claimed »  all  of  its  active  medicinal 
properties. 

The  refined  oil  may  contain  no  iodine,  and  it  is  seldom  present 
in  greater  amount  than  0.5  per  cent ;  hence  the  value  of  the  oil  does 
not  depend  upou  this  substance,  as  at  one  time  suggested. 

When  pure,  its  odour  resembles  shoe  leather.  On  adding  strong 
acid,  the  biliary  odour  is  intensified  if  the  oil  is  unadulterated.  If 
the  odour  is  absent,  the  oil  is  spurious. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  one  of  the  most  easily  absorbed  of  all  the  oils, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  its  fatty  acids.  It  is  quickly  oxidised  in 
the  body.  It  is  highly  nutritious  and  alterative,  and  is  slightly 
laxative,  especially  for  infants. 

Some  of  the  oil  supplied  in  market  is  derived  from  the  livers  of 
other  fishes  than  the  cod,  but  the  cod-liver  oil  is  undoubtedly  the 
best.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  pure  preparation  thoroughly 
clarified  from  the  impurities  which  oil  may  contain,  such  as  traces  of 
iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sometimes  bile  salts.  None  of  these  sub- 
stances  add  to  its  food  value,  and.  if  present  in  excess,  the  oil  h 
much  more  likely  to  disagree. 

The  crude  '*  straits  "  oil  contains  products  of  decomposition,  is 
strong,  malodorous,  and  of  a  dark -brown  or  even  black  colour.  It 
is  so  disagreeable  and  indigestible  that  it  possesses  no  advantage 
over  the  "  shore  '*  oil.  The  clarified  Norwegian  oil  is  the  best  variety 
to  prescribe. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  cotton- 
seed oil,  to  which  a  fishy  flavour  is  artificially  given,  and  it  should 
therefore  only  be  purchased  from  a  well-known  and  responsible 
firm. 

An  advantage  of  cod-liver  oil  is  that  when  ptire  it  can  be  taken 
longer  than  any  other  fat  excepting  butter  and  cream,  and  in  larger 
quantities  than  those  substances  without  disordering  the  stomach. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  already  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  has  once  served  in  the  animal  body  for  nutrition 
or  at  least  for  storing  up  energy.  This  form  of  oil  is  readily  emul- 
sified and  saponified,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  villi  with 
probably  greater  facility  than  any  other  fat. 

Dosage.^ Many  patients  who  dislike  the  taste  of  the  oil  at  first 
soon  acquire  tolerance  for  it  if  given  in  small  and  gradually  increas- 
ing dosage,  commencing  sometimes  with  not  over  to  to  30  drops 
twice  a  day,  and  children  not  rarely  become  so  fond  of  it  as  to  ob- 
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ject  to  its  discontinuance.  Infants  may  be  given  from  5  to  20  drops 
two  or  three  limes  a  day,  U  is  so  valuable  a  food  that  where  its  use 
is  clearly  indicated  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  its  tolera- 
tion, and  even  though  it  may  at  first  disagree,  exciting  nausea  and 
vomiting,  perseverance  and  care  in  its  admmistration  may  enable  it 
to  be  very  well  borne.  If  it  is  not  digested  at  first,  but  one  dose  of 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  a  day  need  be  given»  and  this  should  be  at 
nighi. 

Those  who  Hke  it  can  sometimes  lake  as  much  as  an  ounce  three 
times  a  day  with  advantage,  although  half  an  ounce  is  all  that  can 
usually  be  tolerated  withuut  disturbing  digestion. 

The  oil  must  be  given  under  proper  supervision  if  its  successful 
use  is  to  be  continued ;  otherwise  it  defeats  its  own  object  by  upset- 
ting digestion.  Patients  who  dose  themselves  with  it  often  use  too 
much,  and  almost  invariably  take  it  at  the  wrong  time  in  relation  to 
meals. 

It  IS  best  to  prescribe  it  about  two  hours  after  dinner.  If  given 
earlier,  it  remains  in  the  stomach,  interfering  with  the  digestion  of 
other  food,  whereas  if  digestion  is  already  well  under  way,  it  passes 
with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine,  where  it  is  absurbed.  While  the 
oil  is  being  taken  the  stools  should  be  occasionally  examined,  as 
the  absence  of  fat  globules  in  them  is  a  proof  of  its  complete  ab- 
sorption. 

Metliods  of  AdmiEistration. — Many  patients  can  take  perfectly 
pure,  well-clarified  cod-liver  oil  better  than  the  emulsions  and  prep- 
arations in  which  it  is  oflfered  in  the  market,  while  others  prefer  it 
in  the  form  of  the  so-called  emulsions  with  hypophospiiiles  of  lime. 
soda.  Of  iron,  or  W'ith  other  substances.  Some  of  these  emulsions  are 
rmderet!  almost  tasteless,  while  others  are  flavoured  with  winter- 
green,  ginger,  or  some  other  aromatic. 

Emulsions  are  seldom  as  good  as  the  pure  oil,  and  are  only  to  be 
preferred  when  the  latter  is  not  digested  or  when  the  taste  proves  too 
nauseous.  They  usually  do  not  contain  above  50  per  cent  of  the 
oil.  and  often  only  33  per  cent ;  hence  the  dose  is  unnecessarily 
bulky.  Moreover,  they  rapidly  deteriorate  with  age,  so  that  if  emtil- 
sions  are  to  be  used  they  should  be  freshly  made  with  yolk  of  ^gg 
aod  glycerin  or  mucilage  of  tragacanth. 

Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  Montreal,  gives  excellent  formula;  for  this 
purpose  as  follows : 

Co<i4i  ver  oil ... . , ,,.,..,-     6  ounces. 

Oil  of  wintergrcen i  drmchm. 

Chbfoform, . .   , -,.... 3  dmchms. 

Gtycrrin,  yolk  of  egg,  each • 5       ** 

Otange-flower  water,  sufficient  to  make It  ounces. 

M.    D(»e,  one  tAble«poonfu1. 

This  is  not  too  thick. 
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Cod-liver  oil .»,,.,,..  6  ounces. 

Oil  of  wintcrgrecn  (or  any  essential  oil), . , , ,  i  drachm. 

Mucilage  of  iragacanth 2  ouiice&. 

Orange  water,  sufficient  to  make. ,•..,.,.. 1 2      " 

M.     Dose,  one  tablespoon ful. 

This  emulsion  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  preceding  one. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  three 
drops  to  the  ounce,  instead  of  the  wintergreen  oit. 

Lefaki  recommends  an  emulsion  made  with  an  equal  part  of  lime 
water  flavoured  with  lemon  sirup  or  vanilla.  This  can  be  pre- 
scribed when  (liarrhiea  exists.  Another  method  is  to  add  two  ounces 
of  finely  chopped  and  strained  fresh  pancreas  to  the  gallon  of  oil  to 
produce  an  emulsion. 

Stewart  suggests  rinsing  the  mouth  before  taking  the  oil  with 
tmdiluted  brandy  or  whisky  and  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint. Children  may  be  given  a  peppermint  lozenge.  If  preferred, 
the  dose  of  pure  oil  may  be  poured  upon  the  surface  of  some  fluid. 
such  as  orange  or  ginger  bitters »  strong  black  cofifee,  lemon  juice, 
weak  brandy  and  water,  or  even  ale  or  beer.  Pains  should  be  taken 
to  float  the  oil  in  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  so  that  it  is 
to  some  extent  coaled  by  it  and  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
glass  or  cup  and  produce  a  lingering,  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Ringer  suggests  adding  a  few  drops  of  catsup  to  disguise  the  taste, 
or  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  and  fresh  aqueous 
solution  of  gum  acacia  with  two  minims  of  oil  of  lemons  added  to 
each  ounce,  A  little  salt  taken  in  the  mouth  before  and  after  each 
dose  may  neutralise  the  taste.  He  also  refers  to  the  use  of  a  cod- 
liver-oil  jelly  containing  70  per  cent  of  the  oil.  This  disguises  the 
flavour.  The  oil  is  sometimes  given  with  different  preparations  of 
meat  juice. 

In  this  country  cod-liver  oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of 
capsules  of  gelatin  which  are  shaped  like  an  olive,  and  which  some 
patients  can  swallow  with  ease,  although  they  are  rather  bulky  and 
not  always  reliable,  A  child  of  ten  years  came  under  my  observa- 
tion who  for  some  time  previously  had  been  given  four  or  five  of 
these  capsules  daily,  each  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  cod-liver 
oil.  She  had  developed  an  exceedingly  irritative  stomach  cough, 
for  which  a  variety  of  sedatives  had  been  administered  without  any 
effect.  To  my  astonishment,  she  at  one  time  vomited  seventeen  of 
the  undissolved  capsules,  which  represented  four  or  five  days'  dosage. 

The  oil  is  sometimes  administered  in  the  form  of  '*  oleochyle/' 
in  which  it  is  claimed  it  has  been  predigested  and  rendered  easier  of 
absorption. 

Claude  Bernard,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
research  upon  the  physiology  of  digestion,  first  showed  that  ether 
given  by  the  mouth  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  secretion  of  the  pan- 
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crcas  and  the  glands  of  Brunner  which  aid  the  digestion  of  fat.  and 
that  it  increases  the  absorption  of  fats.  Acting  upon  this  sugges- 
tion, Dr.  Balthazer  Foi^ter  found  that  pure  ether  added  to  fats  and 
oils  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  minims  to  a  drachm  of  the  oil 
would  often  insure  its  digestion,  whereas  previously  it  had  excited 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  this  method  has  proved  of  service  in  the 
hands  of  others.  The  ether  itself  disguises  somewhat  the  taste  of 
the  oil»  but  1  have  sometimes  found  it  to  produce  disagreeable  eruc- 
tations. In  fact,  in  some  hospitals  a  "  malingerer's  mixture  "  has 
been  employed  composed  of  a  disagreeable  combination  of  ether, 
oil,  and  asafoetida,  which  has  the  result  of  causing  eructations  and 
maintaining  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth.  Lime 
water  is  sometimes  added  to  cod-liver  oil  to  produce  a  temporary 
emulsion,  and  it  may  prevent  nausea. 

Cod*liver  oil  is  advantageously  combined  with  malt,  and  when 
not  so  sweet  as  to  be  disliked  l>y  the  patient  it  proves  a  very  service- 
able food.  Cod-liver  oil  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent  to 
maltinc,  or  50  per  cent  to  malt  extract 

In  very  hot  weather  it  is  usually  best  to  suspend  the  administra- 
tion of  oil,  as  it  is  liable  to  disagree,  even  if  it  does  not  become  rancid. 
8llbdtitllt€s.— Many  substitutes  for  cod-liver  oil  have  been  pro- 

[pcssed,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  can  be  made  to  yield 
all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  genuine  substance. 

Efforts  have  long  been  made  to  determine  whether  the  alkaloidal 
or  other  substances  obtainable  from  cod-liver  oil  do  not  possess  all 
the  nutritive  and  stimulating  properties  of  the  oil  itself  in  equal  or 
even  greater  degree.  Some  of  them  are  doubtless  capable  of  pro- 
dtR^ing  active  symptoms,  but  if  the  oil  itself  is  a  true  food*  there  can 
be  no  advantage  in  attempting  to  concentrate  it  beyond  the  minor 
consitleration  of  avoiding  its  nauseous,  fishy  taste.  M.  Chapoteau 
describes  a  crystalline  substance  which  he  terms  morrhuol,  and 
which  exists  in  the  oil  in  the  proportion  of  1.5  to  6  per  cent,  the 

I  lesser  quantity  being  found  in  the  purest  oil.     It  is  claimed  that  three 

'  to  five  drops  of  this  substance  possess  all  the  properties  of  a  drachm 
of  cod-liver  oil.  It  may  be  given  in  capsules  or  disguised  with 
oliye  oil.  fat»  or  cream.  Much  interest  is  at  present  manifested  in 
testing  the  clinical  worth  of  preparations  of  this  class,  but  although 
their  use  has  lieen  favourably  reported  by  some  observers  within  the 
psuti  year  or  two,  further  evidence  is  required  before  their  general 
substrtution  for  the  oil  itself  can  be  indorsed. 

V*nti  Mchring  and  Hauser  recommend  **  lipantn/'  made  by  add- 
ing la  olive  oil  6  t>cr  cent  of  oleic  acid.     This  is  devoid  of  disagrce- 

^mble  taste  and  odour,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four 
leaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

ITtet, — Cod-liver  oil  is  not  a  specific  for  any  disease,  and  there 
arc  many  clinicians  who  prefer  to  prescribe  other  forms  of  fat  when 
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possible.  FothcrgiU  wrote  that  **  out  of  five  persons  taking  cod4fircr 
oil  probably  only  two  require  fat  in  that  particular  form,  while  three 
take  It  because  it  is  the  only  fat  put  up  in  such  a  form  as  can  be 
readily  purchased/* 

Nevertheless,  there  are  often  seen  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  a 
decided  gain  in  weight  follows  the  administration  of  a  disproportion- 
ately small  quantity  of  the  oil.  It  is  a  most  useful  food  in  many 
conditions  of  debility,  and  is  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  rickets 
and  general  tuberculosis. 

It  is  found  clinically  to  be  of  great  service  in  a  variety  of  forms 
of  chronic  inflammation  and  in  cases  in  which  there  is  old  purulent 
discharge  from  any  part  of  the  body,  as  from  the  middle  ear,  or  from 
a  chronic  abscess,  like  empyema,  and  in  chronic  bone  diseases,  such 
as  caries. 

Among  other  chronic  diseases  for  which  cod-liver  oil  is  recom- 
mended may  be  mentioned  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  arthritis 
defcjrmans,  a  variety  of  skin  affections,  and  advanced  syphilis.  It 
is  of  service  also  in  pulmonary  emphysema  and  in  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  with  tenacious  purulent  expectoration,  and  by  many  it  is 
believed  to  he  of  some  specific  value  in  loosening  cough.  It  should 
be  observed  that  oil  when  absorbed  passes  through  the  lymphatic 
system  and  is  carried  with  tolerable  directness  into  the  pulmonary 
circolalton,  where  fats  in  general  are  believed  to  be  oxidised*  It  is 
suggested  that  this  fact  may  possibly  have  some  bearing  on  the  in- 
fluence attributed  to  cod*liver  oil  as  an  expectorant,  although  it 
seems  more  t>robal>le  that  the  effect  is  derived  from  the  improvement 
procluced  upon  the  general  nutrition.  Brunton  attributes  it  to  a 
stimulating  action  upon  the  epithelium  of  the  bronchi.  In  cases  of 
atonic  dyspepsia,  particularly  among  elderly  people,  cod-liver  oil 
often  relieves  the  "  sinking  *'  feeling  at  the  epigastrium  and  the  faint- 
ness  of  which  they  complain. 

Ringer  recommends  cod-liver  oil  for  vertigo  in  the  aged  which 
originates  from  feeble  heart  action,  and  for  chronic  endocarditis  in 
children.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  relieving  constipation  in  young 
infants*  and  it  may  be  sometimes  given  with  advantage  in  lieu  of  cas- 
tor oil.  Its  loosening  effect  is  more  decided  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  subsequent  constipation  than 
castor  oil,  besides  being  less  disagreeable  to  take. 

For  marasmus  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  particularly  indicated, 
and  in  infants  when  chronic  diarrhixa  obtains,  some  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  the  topical  application  of  the  oil  to  the  skin.  To  tuber- 
cuhnis  children  of  the  emaciated  marasmic  type  in  whom  the  skin  is 
dry  an<l  wrinkled  15  or  20  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  given  at  night 
without  fear  of  increasing  the  diarrhcea. 
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STIMULANTS   AND    BEVERAGES 

It  is  the  almost  universal  experience  of  mankind  that  the  taking 
<A  food  and  drink  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  physical  needs 
does  not  at  the  same  time  wholly  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind  for 
occasioTial  invigoration,  for  restoration  of  bodily  function  after  fa- 
tigue, for  support  during  sustained  muscolar  exertion,  for  an  incen- 
tive to  activity,  and  for  conviviality.  In  some  form  or  other, 
although  in  greatly  varying  degree,  a  stimulant  is  demanded  by 
almost  every  one  to  meet  the  emergencies  with  which  he  is  from  time 
to  time  confronted. 

To  this  end  the  civilised  European  imports  his  tea  from  China, 
his  coffee  from  Java,  his  cocoa  from  Brazil,  his  tobacco  from  America 
or  Cuba,  his  opium  from  India»  and  his  alcoliol  from  more  immediate 
neighbours.  His  semicivilised  or  wholly  barbaric  brother  who  lacks 
the  ability  or  means  to  procure  such  refreshment  from  foreign 
3KJurces  relies  upon  his  own  ingenuity  to  devise  fermented  drinks 
from  every  available  substance.  Thus,  the  Tartar  ferments  milk  into 
koumiss,  the  Mexican  ferments  the  Maguey  (Agazr  Amcricatta)  into 
ftUqtde,  the  Central  African  ferments  a  wine  from  the  palm,  the 
Apache  of  southern  Arizona  ferments  a  cactus  into  the  intoxicating 
mescal,  the  Kamtchatkan  ferments  a  peculiar  drink  from  a  poison- 
ous fungus,  and  honey,  rice,  com,  barley,  rye,  grapes,  dates — in  fact, 
nearly  every  cereal  and  every  fruit — is  in  some  part  of  the  world 
made  to  yield  the  cup  which  cheers,  and  too  often  inebriates  as  welh 

It  is  true  that  there  are  those  who  find  it  possible  to  live  without 
ever  fasting  even  the  mildest  stimulants  of  any  kind,  and  there  are 
sects  of  men,  like  the  Mohammedans  and  Btiddhists,  to  whom  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  every  form  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  their  religion  : 
but  most  of  them  discover  other  means  of  satisfying  an  instinctive 
cravHng  for  occasional  stimulation,  and  ready  substitutes  for  the 
prohibited  intoxicants  are  found  close  at  hand  in  hasheesh,  opium, 
excessive  tea  consumption,  etc.    The  economic  and  social  aspects 
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of  this  subject  alone  are  of  vast  importance,  and  the  question  of  the 
utility  of  stimulants  and  beverages  is  in  itself  no  small  branch  of 
dietetics. 

The  several  substances  classed  under  these  headings  are  found  to 
serve  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

L  To  relieve  thirst  and  introduce  fluid  into  the  circulation. 

11.  As  diuretics. 

IIL  As  diaphoretics. 

IV.  As  diluents  of  the  food  and  of  the  w^aste  material  in  the  bodyr 

V.  As  stimulants  of  the  nerves  and  other  organs. 

VI.  As  intoxicants, 
VIL  As  demulcents. 

VIII.  As  tonics,  and  to  promote  digestion. 

IX.  As  astringents. 

X.  For  nutrition. 

The  eflfects  of  all  beverages  and  stimulants  are  far  more  pro- 
nounced if  they  are  taken  into  an  empty  stomach,  which  insures  their 
prompt  absorption. 

L  To  relieve  thirst  all  fluids  which  are  not  too  sweet  may  be  used, 
but  sour  beverages,  such  as  acid  lemonade  or  raspberry  vinegar,  the 
effervescing  carbonated  waters,  solutions  of  potassium  bitartrate,  or 
dilute  mineral  acids  in  water,  are  generally  the  most  acceptable. 

11.  As  diuretics  the  mineral  waters  and  carbonated  waters  hold 
the  first  rank.  With  many  persons  coflfee  is  also  an  active  diuretic. 
So  are  beer,  gin,  champagne,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  other  forms  of 
alcohol,  and  tea. 

IIL  As  diaphoretics,  hot  spirits  and  water  or  hot  tea  may  be 
used. 

IV.  As  diluents  of  the  ingested  food  and  of  the  waste  material  of 
the  body  the  alkaline  and  carbonated  effervescing  or  bland  waters 
arc  the  best. 

V.  As  stimulants  of  the  nerves  and  other  organs,  the  milder 
forms  of  alcoholic  beverages,  diluted  spirits,  tea,  and  coffee  are  used. 

VL  As  intoxicants,  beers,  ales,  strong  wines,  champagne,  and 
strong  liquors  are  the  most  powerful  agents.  Koumiss  as  originally 
made  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  many  fermented  substances,  are 
also  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

VIL  As  demulcents,  mucilaginous,  farinaceous,  and  gelatinous 
beverages  are  used  for  fevers,  etc.  Such  are  decoctions  of  Iceland 
moss  (cctraria)  or  Irish  moss,  barley  or  oatmeal  water,  arrowroot  and 
other  light  gruels,  solutions  of  gelatin,  flaxseed  tea,  etc.  When 
taken  hot  they  arc  soothing  for  coughs  and  promote  expectoration. 

VII L  For  use  as  tonics  and  to  aid  digestion  may  be  mentioned 
malt  extracts,  ales,  light  wines,  clarets.  Rurgtmdies,  diluted  brandy 
or  whisky,  chalybeate  and  arsenical  waters,  and  alkaline  waters 
drunk  before  meals. 
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IX,  As  astringents,  red  wines  and  tea  are  of  chief  importance. 

X.  For  nutrition*  cocoa»  chocolate,  malt  extracts,  '*  grape  food," 
and,  because  of  the  milk  or  cream  added,  tea  and  coffee. 

Stimulants  have  two  separate  actions :  First,  a  prompt  exhilarat* 
ing  effect  or  exaltation  of  the  nervous  system,  which  endures  for  a 
few  hours,  and,  secondly,  a  period  of  depression  which  usually  bears 
a  more  or  less  definite  relation  to  the  degree  of  pre\ious  excitation. 
The  second  period  is  sometimes  longer  or  more  intense  than  the 
first,  producing  an  actual  balance  of  loss  of  vitality  in  the  system. 

X'arious  dietetic  drinks  have  been  advocated  for  their  supposed 
specific  action  in  stimulating  a  torpid  liver  and  as  laxatives  or  as 
cKuretics ;  such,  for  example,  are  various  "  herb  teas/*  etc.,  but  they 
are  of  doubtful  efficacy. 

Many  fruit  essences  and  sirups  are  offered  for  sale  for  use  in 
making  cooling  drinks  and  invalid  beverages.  When  thoroughly 
reliable  preparations  are  obtained  they  are  of  good  service,  but 
inany  of  them  are  adulterated.  P'or  example — for  lemonade,  mix- 
tures of  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  are  often  substituted.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  better  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  fresh  fruit,  and  unless 
large  quantities  are  required,  this  is  almost  as  cheap.  Un fermented 
California  grape  juice  may  be  had  in  very  pure  condition,  and  it 
constitutes  an  excellent  beverage  for  invalids,  being  wholly  free 
from  alcohol.    "  Grape  food  *'  serves  a  similar  purpose  (p.  185). 

The  preparations  under  consideration  may  be  diluted  with  ice 
^aier,  or  with  any  one  of  the  simple  effervescing  waters,  such  as 
carbonic-acid  water.  Vichy,  Seltzer.  Af>ollinaris,  etc. 
^^  Of  all  these  beverages,  lemonade  and  orangeade  are  perhaps  the 
PKbI  useful  in  the  sick-room.  These  are  agreeable,  cooling,  and 
refreshing  in  fevers,  mildly  diuretic,  and  beneficial  in  many  ways. 
A  %'er>*  wholesome  drink  is  made  by  putting  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
with  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar  into  a  tumbler  of  teed  Vichy, 
Seltzer,  or  Apollinaris,  and  stirring  in  a  saltspoonful  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium ;  to  be  drunk  while  effervescing. 

Root  beer,  sarsaparilla,  and  ginger  ale  are  wholesome  beverages 
when  pure.  Ginger  ale  is  likely  to  cause  colic  unless  a  reliable  article 
btained  from  a  trustworthy  dealer.  It  makes  a  useful  "  long 
for  alcoholic  subjects  who  are  attempting  to  recover  from  a 
och.  They  crave  some  beverage  which  has  life  and  sparkle, 
aad  the  ginger  itself  is  helpful  to  the  stomach. 


ll.KAUNE  AND   MINERAL  WATERS — ^EfFERVESCTNG  WaTERS 

Tliere  arc  many  spring  waters  which  are  used  as  beverages  and 
drunk  either  with  or  between  meals.  They  possess,  in  addition 
lo  the  properties  of  plain  water,  a  mildly  tonic  effect  upon  the 
mucotts  membrane  of  the  stomach,  due  either  to  the  carbon-dioxide 
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In  fevers  such  waters  are  always  useful,  and 
cry  freely.  They  oh  en  allay  nausea  and  vomit- 
[employed  for  the  dilution  of  hquors  and  milk 
ersons  can  digest  milk  better  when  diluted  with 
[d  water,  plain  soda  water,  or  Seltzer.  The  addi- 
■ds  to  overcome  the  constipation  which  milk  is 

■  sold  as  natural  hthia  waters,  but  the  quantity 
n  in  any  spring  water  is  usually  very  minute. 
his  class  are  generally  re-enforced  artificially  by 
y  are  used  to  counteract  the  lithic-acid  diathesis. 

pter  is  an  alkaline  lithia  water  from  Obcrsalz- 

Bich  contains  considerable  sodium  carbonate  and 

oanganese. 

kdonderry  (New  Hampshire),  and  other  lithia 

kcribed  in  this  country. 

m  list  of  some  of  the  more  noted  waters  which 

a  in  conjunction  with  dietetic  treatment : 

aten. — Vichy,    in    France ;    Ems,    in    Germany ; 

nany:  Saratoga  V^ichy  (rich  in  COj),  New  York; 

fichigan  (poor  in  CO^) ;  Bethesda  Springs,  Wis- 
loride  waters,  containing  also  carbonates  and 
iathorn  Spring,  Congress  Spring,  and  Kissengen 
■New  York ;  Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  Kissengen. 
IFmany ;  Bourbonne,  in  France. 
waters  all  contain  more  or  less  carbon  dioxide, 
[K>rtant  ingredients  are  the  alkaline  carbonates. 
un  sodium  chloride,  and  sometimes  sodium  sul- 
■one  variety  of  salts,  some  another,  which  pre- 
rally  speaking,  the  European  waters  are  richer  in 
t  American. 

fce  useful  in  the  uric-acid  diathesis  and  litha^mic 
nic  rheumatism,  obesity,  hepatic  engorgement, 
:idily  of  the  gastric  juice,  chronic  gastric  ulcer, 

rucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  stomach. 
bladder, 
phar  Waters. — Richfield  Springs.  .Sharon  Springs. 
New  York  ;  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
:iaiTogate,  in  England  ;  Neuendorf  and  Meinberg. 
a-Chapelle»  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
:ontaining  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  addition  to 
are  much  used  in  gout,  chronic  rheumatism, 
lie  eczema.  They  are  often  supplemented  by  a 
te  waters. 
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Hot  springs  arc  found  at  the  Mot  Sulphur  Spring*?  of  Arkansas 
and  Virginia,  and  Schlangenbad  and  Plombieres.  in  Europe. 

3.  Alkaline  and  saline  purges  contain  a  high  percentage  of  sodium 
and  magnesium  sulphates.  These  waters  are  often  called  '"  bitter 
waters/* 

Such  are  :  Piilloa,  in  Bohemia  (the  strongest  of  all,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  known):  Carlsbad  (Sprodel)  and  Maricnbad  (Kreuz- 
brunnen),  in  Bohemia ;  Friedrichshall,  in  Germany ;  Franz  Josef,  in 
Austria ;  Kissengen  Bitterwater,  in  Bavaria;  Hunyadi  Janos.  in 
Hungary  ;  Rubinat  Condal  Spring  and  X'illacabras.  in  Spain  ;  Epsom, 
in  England:  Crab  Orchard,  Estill  Springs^  in  Kentucky;  Bedford 
Springs,  in  Pennsylvania;  some  of  the  Saratoga  waters,  and  Mount 
Clement  Spring,  in  Michigan^  which  latter  water  contains  iron. 

These  waters  are  useful  lo  coiinteract  indiscretions  in  diet  and 
the  overloading  of  the  liver. 

The  Rubinat  water  is  effective  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  less  disagreeable  than  many  of  the  others. 

Villacabras  water  is  a  Spanish  sodium  stdphate,  strongly  purga- 
tive water »  obtained  not  far  from  iMadrid. 

These  waters  should  be  taken  either  very  cold  or  in  a  half-pint 
of  very  hot  water.  If  drunk  lukewarm  their  taste  is  nauseous,  and 
may  excite  emesis.  The  dose  varies  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
ounces. 

4.  Chalybeate  Waters* — Schw^albach  (Stahlbrunnen),  Pymiont 
(Neubrunnen)  Spa.  Belgium;  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland;  Rock  Enon, 
Virginia.  These  waters  serve  as  tonics  for  the  blood  and  nerves, 
but  if  too  long  used  they  cause  dyspepsia  and  anaemia. 

5.  Acidulous  waters  contain  CC)^  in  excess,  and  but  little  salts 
of  any  kind.  Such  are  the  waters  of  Clysmic  Spring,  in  Wisconsin; 
Blue  Lick,  in  Kentucky;  Carlsbad  (Dorotheenquclle),  in  Bohemia, 

6.  Various  waters  are  the  Alum  Springs,  in  Virginia ;  Oak 
Orchard  Acid  Spring,  in  New  York ;  Bourboule,  rn  France,  which 
contains  arsenic.  Roncegno  water  is  a  ferruginous  arsenical  water 
from  the  Tyrolean  Province  of  Trent. 


Tannin 

Tannin  is  an  astringent  of  vegetable  origin  which  exists  in  tea, 
coffee,  and  many  wines,  especially  the  red  wines,  and  as  such  it  is 
worthy  of  brief  separate  consideration.  It  possesses  no  nutrient 
power  whatever,  and  is  mainly  of  interest  to  the  dietetist  from  the 
harm  it  may  occasion  if  taken  too  freely.  In  strong  solution  it 
precipitates  the  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  and  renders  )t  inert* 
and  also  gives  rise  to  constipation  by  its  astringency.  which  affects 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  For  these  reasons  strong 
tea  r'         ^nink  to  excess  materially  hinders  gastric  digestion. 
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According^  to  Fraser,  the  tannin  in  tea  interferes  with  the  diges- 
tion of  fresh  meat,  but  to  a  less  extent  with  that  of  dried  or  smoked 
meat,  such  as  tongue  or  ham,  the  fibres  of  which  are  already  shrunk* 
en  by  curing. 

Coffee  contains  much  less  tannin  than  tea,  thus  it  has  not  the 
jame  effect  upon  the  alimentary  canal*  in  fact,  it  may  be  laxative. 

Tannin  is  contained  in  red  wines  in  considerable  quantity,  hence 
clarets  are  mildly  astringent  and  constipating. 

Tannin  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  local  astringent  applications. 


Tea 

Method  of  Preparation. — Tea  is  a  preparation  made  horn  the 
leaves  of  various  species  of  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub  called  Thea, 
The  manufacture  consists  in  plucking  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant 
and  placing  them  in  the  sun ;  after  they  have  become  withered  they 
are  rolled  and  twisted.  This  process  is  sometimes  conducted  by 
hand,  or  even  by  the  feet  of  the  natives  in  China,  and  sometimes  by 
machinery.  The  leaves  are  next  pressed  into  small  masses  or  rolled 
into  balls  and  allowed  to  ferment  w^hile  still  moist,  after  which  they 
are  dried  over  a  fire  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  evaporate  all  the 
moisture.  They  are  finally  sifted  and  assorted  into  different  quali- 
ties. The  value  of  the  tea  depends  upon  its  flavour,  and  this  is 
mainly  influenced  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  which  nnist  be 
supervised  with  great  care. 

Green  and  Black  Tea. — The  distinction  between  black  and  green 
teas  is  due  to  the  variations  in  their  mode  of  preparation,  and  not 
to  separate  species  of  the  plant.  Green  tea  is  made  by  steaming 
the  leaves  before  they  are  rolled  and  dried.  The  further  difference 
between  green  and  black  tea  consists  in  the  relatively  larger  quan- 
tity of  astringent  material  (tannin)  which  predominates  in  green 
lea.  The  following  table,  from  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Y.  Kozai,  illus- 
trates this  point  and  exhibits  the  proportionate  quantity  of  some  of 
the  more  important  ingredients  of  tea.  It  presents  the  difference 
in  percentage  composition  between  green  and  black  tea  prepared 
from  the  same  plant : 


Blade  ttt. 


Crude  protein 

Fibre 

Ath 

TheiDc 

TumlB    .    .  •  < 


10.06 

10,07 

3.J0 

TO. 64 

S99 

4  93 
3.30 
4.89 
6.83 

Because  green  tea  contains  more  than  twice  as  much  of  the 
astringent  tannin  than  black  tea  it  is  generally  regarded  as  less 
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wfaolesoipe  tbaa  die  latter.  It  is  also  befirved  to  hare  a 
less  stmndsiting  etttct  upoo  die  nerrotis  system,  though  this  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  by  die  siif^  variatioo  in  the  percentage  ot 
theine  shown  to  exist  by  the  above  table,  this  latter  substance  being 
the  afkalofd^  which  is  chiefly  respoosibie  for  die  sdnmlating  infioence 
of  tea  npon  the  nerres. 

There  has  been  some  dsscnssion  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  theine 
with  caffeine,  and  by  many  writers  they  are  beliered  to  be  the  same 
alkaloid.  Rice  says  that  most  of  the  commercial  caffeine  is  derired 
from  tea  leaves,  bat  May  finds  that  in  frogs,  at  least.  **  dieine  pro- 
duces spofitaneoos  spasms  and  commlsioos^  while  caffeine  does  not. 
Theine  impairs  the  insal  reflex  early  in  the  poisoning  processv  while 
caffeine  does  not^  if  at  all,  tmtil  the  very  last  stage." 

Vropcitka — ^The  pectdiar  stinralating  properties  which  tea  pos- 
sesses, as  well  as  its  colour  and  agreeable  fiaYOor.  depend  opon  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  variety  of 
the  plant,  the  age  of  the  leaves,  which  natnTaOy  become  toogh  as 
they  grow  older,  and  the  care  exercised  in  their  preparatkxi.  The 
flavour  is  prodticed  by  the  formation  of  volatile  oils  which  develop 
during  fermentatioiL  It  is  these  substances  which  cause  die  minor 
differences  in  effect  of  tea  and  coffee. 

The  aroma  as  well  as  the  flavom'  of  tea  is  often  artificially  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  such  substances  as  the  leaves  of  orange 
flowers,  jasmine,  or  roses. 

Tea  made  of  small  leaves  packs  closely,  and  if  measured  by  the 
spoonful  gives  a  stronger  beverage  than  the  coarser-grained  vari- 
eties. 

InfvsioiL — The  flavour  of  tea  depends  not  only  on  the  character 
of  the  leaves,  but  upon  that  of  the  water  which  is  added  to  them. 
About  five  grammes  of  leaves  shotdd  be  used  for  one  infusion.  The 
water  should  be  poured  upon  the  tea  leaves  when  boiling,  and  the  in- 
fusion should  not  last  beyond  three  or  four  minutes  if  the  flavour  is 
to  be  delicate ;  if  it  is  continued  beyond  this  point  materials  become 
extracted  from  the  leaves  which,  while  they  may  make  the  tea  ap- 
pear stronger,  materially  diminish  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  The 
water  should  be  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft  Soft  water  extracts 
more  of  the  soluble  materials  of  the  leaves  and  yields  a  beverage  of 
darker  colour.  Water  which  contains  iron  or  lime  salts  should  be 
boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  before  it  is  used  for  tea  infusioiL 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   AND   THERAPEUTIC   ACTION 

Oood  Effects. — Tea  is  mildly  stimulating  to  the  nervous  system 
and  tends  to  increase  the  activity  of  certain  vital  functions.  It  is  re- 
freshing and  relieves  bodily  fatigue.  For  the  latter  puqx)se  it  has 
been  found  especially  useful  for  soldiers  on  the  march  in  hot  climates. 
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Major  WoodmflF,  U.  S.  A.,  says :  "*  The  universal  experience:  of 
military  men  testifies  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  tea  or  coffee.  The 
latter  is  generally  preferred,  hot  the  writer's  experience  points  to 
tea  as  preferable  in  the  long  run/*  For  this  purpose  both  these 
substances  are  better  preserved  if  compressed  into  small  bulk. 

In  some  persons  a  cup  of  hot  tea  afifords  prompt  and  decided  re- 
lief from  headache,  and  when  taken  quite  strong  it  is  sometimes  serv- 
iceable in  the  cure  of  chronic  alcoholism.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
antidote  for  opium  poisoning,  but  coffee  is  preferable. 

The  '*  strength  "  of  tea  as  applied  to  the  appreciation  of  its  taste 
in  distinction  from  its  effect  on  the  nerves  is  due  to  the  quantity  of 
tannin  present,  which  is  bitter.  A  bitter  tea  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily a  strong  one  in  its  stimulating  properties,  which  are  owing  to 
the  theine. 

Tea,  when  employed  as  a  beverage,  possesses  some  effects  which 
are  not  strictly  due  to  action  upon  the  nerves.     It  introduces  con- 
siderable hot  water  into  the  system,  which  is  beneficial  when  taken  at 
the  proper  time  in  relation  to  meals,  and  when  milk  or  cream  and 
.sugar  are  added  its  nutritive  value  becomes  considerable.     Tea  is 
^moderately  sudorific  in  action,  and  it  has  a  slight  influence  in  regulat- 
ing the  circulation  and  temperature  of  the  body,  which,  if  loo  cold, 
becomes  warm  by  the  stimulating  effect  upon  the  heart,  whereas  if 
the  body  is  too  hot,  tea  may  exert  a  cooling  influence  by  increasing 
Lperspiration  and  evaporation  from  the  surface.     Hot  tea  will  some- 
rtimes  increase  the  action  of  aperients,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
has  any  more  effect  than  a  similar  quantity  of  hot  water. 
Roberts  gives  the  following  analysis  of 

TAe  Effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee  on  Gastric  D^estum 

Digesting  mixture  :  2  grammes  of  dried  beef  fibre,  0.15  c.  c  ItydrocMoric  acid,  I  c.  c. 
glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  varying  proportions  of  tea  and  coffee,  water  to  100  c  c. 


TlMlt    IN    WHJClt    OIGK&TION   WAS  C01irLKm». 

CCl*TAIMmD   m   THK  DlGlSTlXG 

.  Mtrrtma. 

Tea.  5-pcr-cenl 

Coffee,  5-p<r-C€nt 
strength. 

Coffee,  i5-pcr-€eiil 

■trcngtli. 

10  percent  ,. ., . 

90    '*      ** 

105  minutes. 
140        " 
180 
Embarrassed. 

105  minutes. 
140        *• 
180 
Embarrassed. 

160  minutes. 
Embarrassed. 

60    **      **    .*!!''.'.!!* 

Almofit  00  action. 

Many  elderly  people  find  tea  particularly  grateful  and  soothing 
after  reaching  a  period  of  life  when  the  functional  activity  of  the 
stomach  is  gradually  weakened.  A  disproportion  may  exist  between 
the  quantity  of  food  which  the  stomach  can  digest  and  the  actual 
need  of  the  body  for  nutritive  materials  to  counterbalance  the  daily 
.waste-  In  such  cases  tea  enables  the  aged  poor  to  live  on  less  food 
they  would  otherwise  require,  and  is  thus  economical  for  them. 
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The  refreshing  effect  of  tea  when  taken  into  an  empty  stomach 
after  bodily  fatigue  may  continue  between  three  and  four  hours,  a 
period  considerably  lotiger  than  that  of  coffee  or  light  wine. 

HI  Ef ects. — The  ill  effects  of  excessive  tea  drinking — ^the  *'  tea 
habit  *' — arc  referable  to  its  action  on  the  digestive  and  nervous 
systems  and  are  cumulative.  If  taken  in  large  quantities  with  meals, 
tea  precipitates  the  digestive  ferments,  retards  the  activity  of  diges- 
tion, and  may  even  occasion  gastric  irritation  and  catarrh.  Consti- 
pation usually  results,  though  there  is  sometimes  diarrh«iea,  and 
more  or  less  flatulency.  The  latter  may  itself  cause  insomnia.  The 
effect  of  the  "  tea  habit  *'  on  the  nervous  system  is  to  overstimulate 
and  then  depress  it,  first  prodociiig  restlessness,  worry,  and  insomnia, 
and  finally  muscular  tremors,  sensory  disturbances,  and  palpitation. 
Persons  who  are  subjected  to  some  unusual  strain  or  anxiety  find 
that  tea  for  the  time  being  disagrees  with  ihem,  whereas  they  are 
able  to  drink  it  regularly  when  in  ordinary  health.  Cheap  teas  are 
always  much  more  apt  to  produce  ill  effects  than  the  more  expensive 
varieties.  In  many  persons  five  cups  of  strong  tea  per  diem  pro- 
duce symptoms  of  the  "tea  habit/' 

Indian  teas  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tannin  than  do  those 
from  China.  For  this  reason  they  are  more  likely  to  produce  disor- 
ders of  digestion  and  constii>atJon,  They  also  occasion  nervousness 
and  sleeplessness  to  a  marked  degree  when  drunk  in  excess. 

The  ill  effects  of  poor  tea  and  of  tea  rich  in  tannin  can  be  over- 
come in  some  degree,  as  suggested  by  Roberts,  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
dried  tea  leaves ;  this  does  not  niaterially  interfere  with  the  taste. 

When  tea  taken  with  milk  and  sugar  is  found  to  disagree,  sub- 
stitution of  the  juice  of  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  makes  it  accepta- 
ble and  beneficial  to  many  persons.  Tea  which  is  "  steeped  **  is 
more  unwholesome  on  account  of  the  extra  tannin,  etc.,  which  is 
extracted. 

Tea  must  be  avoided  in  dyspepsia,  gastric  irritability  from  any 
cause*  constipation,  anaemia,  ifisomnia,  and  '*  nervousness,**  and 
usually  in  gastric  catarrh,  although  Bauer  recommends  weak  tea  as 
less  likely  than  coffee  to  induce  heartburn  or  aggravate  diarrhcea. 
The  ill  effects  of  the  "  tea  habit  * '  are  even  more  pronounced  in 
children  and  youth  than  in  adults. 

A  case  of  multiple  neuritis  caused  by  drinking  between  two  and 
three  pints  daily  of  strong  tea  has  been  reported  by  Sprathng,  and 
several  similar  cases  are  recorded. 

In  a  recent  report  upon  insanity  in  Ireland  tea  is  mentioned  as  a 
contributing  factor.  A  very  poor  quality  is  there  used,  and  it  is  often 
stewed  nearly  all  day«  water  being  added  from  time  to  time.  This 
report  continues  :  **  Undoubtedly  the  method  of  preparation  adopted 
and  the  excessive  use  of  this  article  of  diet,  now  so  general  among 
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our  poorer  population »  tends  to  the  production  of  dyspepsia,  which 
in  lis  turn  leads  to  states  of  mental  depression  highly  favourable  to 
Uie  production  of  various  forms  of  neurotic  disturbance/'  Excep- 
tionally the  **  tea  habit  **  has  been  acquired  through  chewing  the 
leaves, 

Adaltexation  of  Tea. — The  adulteration  of  tea  is  extensively 
practised,  but  it  can  rarely  be  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  digestion, 
for  the  adulterants  are  either  added  in  very  minute  proportion,  as  in 
the  case  of  plumbago,  indigo,  or  Prussian  blue,  for  the  purpose  of 
colouring  or  "  facing  "  the  tea,  or  foreign  leaves  are  mixed  with  the 
tea,  which  simply  dilute  it  without  necessarily  making  it  injurious. 
Green  lea  is  more  likely  than  black  to  be  adulterated.  Catechu  as 
well  as  salts  of  iron  are  sometimes  added  to  increase  the  astringency* 

ttuantity  Consumed. — It  is  interesting  to  make  a  comparison 
Iwcen  the  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  United  States. 
The  quantity  of  tea  consumed  in  1890  was  83494,956  pounds,  while 
the  consumption  of  coffee  during  the  same  period  was  490, 18 [,755 
prninds.  On  the  other  hand,  London  consumed  per  annum  25,000,- 
000  pounds  of  tea  (or  1.38  pound  per  capita)  as  against  2,740,000 
pounds  of  coflFee  (1898).  The  amount  of  tea  consumed  per  capita 
in  the  Linked  States  is  1.33  pound,  while  the  amount  of  coffee  con- 
iumed  is  7.8  pounds.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  tea  drunk  in 
the  United  States  comes  from  China,  and  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
mainder from  Japan.  The  India  teas  are  nearly  twice  as  strong  as 
the  others,  but  they  are  much  less  commonly  drunk  in  this  country 
excepting  in  mixtures  where  they  have  been  added  to  Chinese  or 
Japanese  teas  to  improve  their  flavour  and  strength. 

Coffee 

Compofitioii. — Coflfee  consists  of  the  berries  or  seeds  of  Coffca 
arabica,  which  are  dried,  roasted,  ground,  and  subjected  to  infusion. 
The  coffee  drunk  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  imported  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Java,  63  per  cent  being 
imported  from  Brazil.  The  Rio  berry  is  smaller  than  that  from 
Java.  The  composition  of  coffee  beans  varies  somewhat,  but  an 
approximate  idea  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  following  tabic  from 
Konig,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  the  important  ingredients : 

Wmtcr-.*...^.... ,, t  f5 

Fa!.,.,,..  - , 14  4S 

Crude  fibre  , 1(^,89 

Ash....,  4.75 

Cal^fie. . 1.94 

ADntmtnoiils ,  ,. , 13.98 

Other  nitrogenous  maUer. . . , , 4$-o<t 

ir,  ginm,  and  dextrin » ,•. 1.66 
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The  exhilarating  effect  of  coffee  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  ingre- 
dients caffeine,  caffeotannic  and  caffeic  acids,  and  a  volatile  oil  lie- 
veloped  during  roasting. 

The  coffee  berry  contains  no  starch,  and  Wiley  has  shown  thai 
its  principal  carbohydrate  is  cane  sugar  or  sucrose.  There  are  prcji- 
ent  also  a  substance  allied  to  dextrin  and  a  reducing  sugar.  Tlie 
well-known  stimulant  effect  of  coffee  upon  the  nerv^ous  system  is 
mainly  due  to  the  alkaloid  caffeine,  which  is  chemically  identical 
with  thcinc  and  possesses  the  same  physiological  properties,  tls 
action  being  chiefly  upon  the  nerves  and  kidneys.  Coffee  also  con- 
tains  a  little  aromatic  oil  which  is  moderately  stimulating  to  the 
nervous  system.     It  has  less  oil  than  tea. 

Method  of  Preparation. — ^The  preparation  which  the  coffee  beans 
require  consists  of  drying  them  by  roasting  at  a  temperature  of  M 
fully  200°  C,  after  which  they  are  ground  into  small  fragments  to  ^ 
facilitate  the  solution  of  their  ingredients  by  hot  water.  The  heat 
converts  the  sugar  of  the  beans  into  caramel  and  develops  vola- 
tile and  aromatic  substances  to  which  the  agreeable  aroma  of  the 
coffee  is  due.  These  substances  being  volatile,  the  aroma  soon  for- 
sakes the  beans,  and  they  should  not  be  roasted  or  ground  long 
before  they  are  to  be  used.  The  roasting  also  liberates  gases  in  the 
beans,  which  cause  them  to  increase  in  bulk  while  losing  in  weight. 

The  methods  of  preparing  coffee  as  a  beverage  arc  three — 
namely,  (1)  filtration,  {2)  infusion,  and  (3)  decoction  or  boiling.         ■ 

(i)  In  fiJtration  boiling  water  is  allowed  to  percolate  slowly 
through  finely  ground  coffee.  Air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  process ;  otherwise  the  oxygen  alters  the  aroma. 
According  to  von  Liebig,  filtration  only  dissolves  from  11  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  coffee  instead  of  20  or  21  per  cent,  which  is  obtainable 
by  other  means. 

(2)  Infusion  is  the  common  mode  of  preparation  of  coffee  cni-j 
ployed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  reduce  the  ex-| 
citing  influence  of  strong  coffee  without  destroying  its  aroma  or" 
otherwise  altering  it.  In  conducting  this  process  the  finely  ground 
coffee  is  put  into  water  previously  boiled,  but  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  temperature  of , 
180^  or  190°  R 

(3)  Dirocfian  is  the  method  principally  used  in  Turkey  and  else- 
where in  the  East.  The  coffee  beans  are  ground  to  powder  and  | 
placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling.  The  beverage  ] 
is  drunk  without  straining.  If  boiled  but  a  few  minutes  some  aroma  j 
still  remains,  but  it  is  soon  driven  off,  and  continued  boiling  extracts  1 
more  caffeine  than  is  obtainable  by  infusion. 

Coffee  long  boiled  or  left  standing  in  the  coffee  pot  over  the  fire, 
as  in  the  case  of  tea,  becomes  more  and  more  indigestible  from 
extraction  of  tannin. 
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Soft  water  extracts  more  coffee  from  the  berries  than  hard,  as 
it  does  from  tea  leaves. 

Coffee  should  always  he  made  from  newly  roasted  and  ground 
beans :  and  when  economy  is  to  be  considered,  or  when  strengtii  and 
aroma  arc  both  desired,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soluble  mgredients 
may  be  obtained  by  combining  the  second  and  third  processes,  as 
described  by  Yeo :  "  After  first  preparing  an  infusion  by  passing 
boiling  water  over  the  coffee,  the  grounds  left  should  be  boiled  in 
more  water,  and  the  boiling  decoction  thus  obtained  should  be 
poured  over  another  portion  of  freshly  ground  coffee ;  this,  in  turn, 
is  also  boiled  with  more  water,  to  be  used  again  with  fresh  coffee  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  on.  By  this  method  all  the  soluble  matters 
in  tlie  coffee  are  extracted  and  none  of  the  aroma  is  needlessly  dis- 
sipated." Ready-made  coffee  is  sometimes  preserved  with  con- 
densed mflk  and  sugar  in  tin  cans.  This  preparation  merely  requires 
to  be  put  into  a  cup  of  hot  water  to  be  fit  for  drinking. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   ACTION 

Good  Effects.^ — Coffee,  when  taken  as  a  beverage,  has  well- 
Tnarked  physiological  effects,  chiefly  upon  the  muscular,  vascular, 
and  nervous  systems.  It  removes  the  sensation  of  fatigue  in  the 
muscles  and  increases  their  functional  activity  i  it  allays  hunger  to 
a  limited  extent ;  it  strengthens  the  heart  action,  and  constitutes  a 
valuable  cardiac  stimulant  in  some  forms  of  collapse  by  its  moderate 
quickening  effect  upon  the  pulse  and  influence  upon  the  vascular 
tone;  it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  increases  the  excretion  of  tirea;  it 
his  a  mildly  sudorific  influence ;  it  counteracts  nervous  exhaustion 
aid  stimulates  nerve  cenlres.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  a  nervine  in 
cases  of  migraine,  and  there  are  many  persons  who  can  sustain  pro- 
longed mental  fatigue  and  strain  from  anxiety  and  worry  much 
better  by  the  use  of  strong  black  coffee.  In  low  delirium,  or  when 
the  nervous  system  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  narcotics  as  in  the 
case  of  opium  poisoning,  or  by  alcohi>l,  or  by  excessive  hemorrhage. 
strong  black  coffee  is  serviceable  to  keep  the  patient  from  falling 
into  the  drowsiness  which  soon  merges  into  coma.  In  such  cases  as 
fitoch  as  half  a  pint  of  strong  black  coffee  may  be  injected  into  the 
rectum. 

Dnmk  in  moderation,  coffee  is  a  mild  stimulant  to  gastric  diges- 
tion. In  the  bowels  coffee  has  an  opposite  effect  to  that  of  tea,  for 
it  stimulates  pcnstalsis,  and  for  many  people,  when  drunk  early  in 
the  morning,  it  possesses  a  distinctly  laxative  effect.  It  thus  in- 
directly benefits  the  liver.  Strong  coffee  with  a  little  lemon  juice 
or  brandy  is  often  useful  in  overcoming  a  malarial  chill  or  a  par- 
oxysm of  asthma.  It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  army  oflBcers  that 
coffee  is  indispensable  for  troops  in  service  to  relieve  fatigue  and 
improve  their  spirits. 
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The  stimulating  and  diuretic  effect  of  coffee  is  more  decided 
when  it  is  taken  itno  an  empty  stomach. 

The  nutrient  vahie  ol  coffee  alone  is  too  shght  to  be  considered, 
but  tlie  addition  of  sugar  and  niilk,  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  makes  it  a 
valuable  food.  It  does,  howev^er,  possess  some  effect  in  diminishing 
tissue  waste.  The  very  general  fondness  which  exists  for  the  taste 
of  coffee  makes  it  a  oseful  means  of  Havouring  many  kinds  of 
foods  for  invalids,  such  as  jellies,  custards,  etc.  When  the  taste 
of  milk  is  objected  to,  the  addition  of  a  very  little  coffee  will  often 
overcome  the  dislike  for  it. 

Coffee  is  a  useful  temporary  cardiac  stimulant  for  children  suffer- 
ing cnllapse.  but  should  not  be  ^iven  them  as  a  daily  beverage. 

Ill  Effects. — Strong  black  coffee  taken  after  dinner  tends  to  re- 
tard the  digestive  processes  somewhat,  and  for  this  reason  it  should 
be  avoided  by  dyspeptics ;  but  to  persons  with  sound  digestion  who. 
perhaps,  have  eaten  rather  more  food  than  they  need,  this  inrtuence 
may  not  prove  a  disadvantage,  and  meanwhile  its  stimulating  effect 
may  arouse  the  overtaxed  digestive  functions. 

Many  persons  find  themselves  able  to  perform  nmch  more  active 
brain  work  by  the  stimulus  afforded  by  drinking  coffee  and  strong 
tea.  If  one  is  obliged  to  work  late  by  night  at  severe  mental 
labour,  sleepiness  may  be  avoided  by  ihis  means.  The  continuance 
of  this  practice,  however,  soon  results  in  forming  a  coffee  or  tea 
habit,  in  which  the  individual  becomes  a  slave  to  the  beverage  and 
feels  an  imperative  need  for  it  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  when,  if 
it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  system  suffers  from  languor,  prostration 
or  restlessness,  and  craving.  Exceptionally  the  coffee  habit  takes 
the  form  of  eating  the  coffee  beans.  By  drinking  two  or  three  cups 
of  strong  black  coffee  at  every  meal  muscular  tremors  sometimes 
are  developed  with  **  nervousness,**  anxiety,  dread  of  impending  ill. 
with  palpitation  and  feeling  of  precordial  oppression,  bradycartlia 
vertigo,  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  insomnia.  In  such 
cases  the  symptoms  usually  promptly  subside  on  suspending  or 
restricting  the  beverage  ;  but  if  they  have  been  long  continued*  the 
use  of  sedatives  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  ill  effects.  Ex- 
treme cases  suggest  the  condition  resulting  from  some  drug  habits^ 
and  there  is  irritability  of  the  whole  nervous  system  and  mental  ex- 
citement. Emaciation  is  common,  and  pruritus  ani  has  been  observed 
by  Brown-Sequard.  Those  who  are  fiabitiiated  to  immoderate  lea 
or  coffee  drinking  do  well  to  stop  the  habit  abruptly  in  order  to 
observe  the  degree  of  craving  which  results  and  the  influence  which 
these  beverages  is  acquiring  over  the  system.  As  an  aid  to  break- 
ing off  the  coffee  habit,  **  postum  **  may  be  used.  Tt  is  composed 
of  cereals  and  has  a  flavour  which  many  find  agreeable.  The  pub- 
lished analysis  gives  13,13  jyt^r  cent  protein,  66.11  per  cent  carbo- 
hydrates, 1.60  per  cent  fat.  besides  salts  and  water.     In  children  the 
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habitual  use  of  coffee  gives  rise  to  insomnia,  night  terrors,  nervous- 
ness, and  tremor.  Acute  coffee  poi!^oning  differs  from  the  chronic 
'form  in  proilucing  greater  excitability,  with  tendency  to  dehriiim 
and  tachycardia. 

QiLanttty  Consuined. — hi  connection  with  the  comments  often 
made  in  regard  to  tlie  iiervousness  of  temperatTient  which  characler- 
,  ises  many  Americans,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  a  fact  which 
may  stand  in  the  relation  of  either  cause  or  effect  to  this  condition — 
namely,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  consume  one  third  of 
the  total  coffee  produced,  which  in  iS*)f}  amounted  to  831,827.063 
pounds,  or  more  than  (Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  and  the 
L'nited  Kingdom  combined.  On  thv  other  hand,  England  and  her 
colonies  consume  one  half  of  the  world's  output  of  tea»  and  the 
United  States  consumes  but  one  fifth  of  it. 

Adalteration. — The  adulteration  of  coffee,  more  particularly 
when  it  is  ground,  is  so  easily  accomplished  that  it  affords  great 
temptation  to  unscrupulous  dfalers.  Almost  all  ground  coffee  sold 
to  the  poor  is  adulterated,  but  the  adult  tyrants  are  not  usually  of  a 
character  to  render  them  injurious  to  health.  Chief  among  them  is 
-chicory,  which  is  added  both  for  dilution  and  for  its  influence  on 
'the  cidour  and  Havour  of  the  coffee.  This  substance,  however,  is 
actually  preferred  by  many  persons,  and,  as  it  is  in  no  wise  injurious, 
it  ts  hardly  fair  to  consider  it  as  an  adulterant  when  its  admixture 
with  coffee  is  acknowledged. 

Chicory  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  chicory  plant,  or  wild 
ctidivc,  which  is  roasted  and  ground.  By  roasting,  an  aroma  is  de- 
velofKrd,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coffee  berry.  Chicory  contains  no 
.     ""  but  it  holds  a  volatile  oil  and  a  hitter  princijile.     Its  ad- 

with  coffee  is  detected  by  bleaching  with  chlorinated  soda, 
which  acts  promptly  on  the  pigments  of  chicory,  but  very  slowly 
on  those  of  the  natural  coffee. 

In  France,  coffee  is  frequently  flavoured  with  caramel  instead  of 
cWcor>',  which  ts  more  extensively  used  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Coffee  is  also  diluted  with  various  substances,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
pcmmits,  drie<!  sweet  potatoes  parched,  ami  ground  acorns,  corncobs. 
or  date  stones  are  sometimes  used. 

Imitation  coffee  beans  are  composed  of  pellets  of  roasted  wheat 
flour,  or  sometimes  wheat  flour  and  chicory,  or  even  saw^dust.  Rye, 
com.  and  barley  are  also  mingled  with  wheat  for  the  same  purpose. 

Fat  globules  are  present  in  impure  coffee  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  Aubstituies  for  coffee  are  easily  detected  by  the  fact  that, 
urdike  the  true  coffee  bean,  which,  unless  overroasted,  floats  after 
roasting,  they  usually  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  of  water. 

Colouring  matter,  like  ochre,  burnt  umber,  charcoal,  Prussian 
bltie^  and  lead  chromate,  is  added  occasionally  before  the  roasting, 
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as  well  as  bumed  sugar  and  sirups,  in  order  to  affect  the  appearance 
and  colour  of  the  beans.  Tht^  beans  are  sometimes  polished  in 
cylinders,  in  which  they  are  made  to  revolve  with  soapstone. 

Substitutes  for  GoJfee. — A  substitute  for  coffee  may  be  made 
from  wheat,  rye,  or  oatmeal,  to  which  butter  is  added  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  eight  of  meai.  The  butter  is  melted  in  a  hot  iron 
frying  pan  and  the  meal  is  sprinkled  over  it  and  briskly  stirred  with- 
out burning.  Thus  prepared,  the  meal  resembles  roasted  coffee,  and 
w^hen  half  an  ounce  is  boiled  m  a  pint  of  water  it  makes  a  beverage 
which  is  rather  agreeable  in  taste.  In  Bavaria  this  substitute  for 
coffee  is  used  largely  by  the  peasants,  and  it  is  also  supplied  in  some 
charitable  mstitulions  in  this  country.  Its  use  necessitates  boiling 
the  water,  which,  if  it  contains  any  impurities,  is  thus  rendered  harm- 
less. There  are  several  cereal  substitutes  for  coffee  sold  in  open 
market  which  are  advertised  as  being  highly  nutritious.  A  number 
of  them  were  analysed  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (Bulletin  122,  1900)  by  C,  F.  Langworthy,  who  says  of  them: 

"  The  average  cereal  coffee  infusion  had  the  following  percentage 
composition :  Water,  98.2  ;  protein,  0.2 ;  and  carbohydrates.  14,  wliilc 
the  fuel  value  w^as  30  calories  per  pound.  Skim  milk,  which  is  ordi- 
narily  considered  a  rather  **  thin  "  beverage,  contains  3,5  per  cent 
protein,  0.3  per  cent  fat.  5.15  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and  0.8  per  cent 
ash,  or  almost  twenty  times  as  much  food  material  as  the  average 
of  the  beverages  made  from  cereal  coffee.  If  made  according  to 
directions,  one  would  have  to  drink  4}  gallons  of  an  infusion  of 
one  of  them  w^hich  made  an  especial  claim  to  high  nutritive  value 
in  order  to  get  as  much  food  as  is  contained  in  a  quart  of  skim 
milk/' 

Mate,  called  also  Paraguay  tea.  is  manufactured  from  the  dried 
leaves  of  a  plant  resembling  holly.  It  is  a  mildly  stimulating  bever* 
age  which  contains  llieine.  but  it  has  no  special  dietetic  advantages 
over  tea  or  coffee, 

Belative  Value  of  Coffee  and  Tea.— Much  argtiment  has  been 
expended  on  the  relative  digestibility  and  usefulness  of  tea  and 
coffee,  but  about  all  that  can  be  said  definitely  in  regard  to  the  matter 
is,  that  many  persons  who  can  drink  tea  with  impunity  are  made  nerv- 
ous and  are  kept  awake  by  a  similar  quantity  of  coffee,  whereas 
there  arc  others  who  find  that  coffee  aids  their  digestion  while  tea 
interferes  with  it,  and  that  it  affects  them  in  every  way  more  agree- 
ably than  tea;  and  still  a  third  class  cannot  take  either  tea  or  coflFee 
without  producing  indigestion,  insomnia,  and  nervousness.  Speak- 
ing generally,  coffee  is  believed  in  the  United  States  to  he 
more  digestible  and  useful  than  tea,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  England,  China,  and  India,  tea  is  regarded  as  more 
beneficial  than  coffee.  In  equal  w^eight,  tea  contains  more  than 
twice  as  much  caffeine  or,  as  it  is  also  called*  theinc     In  this  country. 
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Iio%%'ever,  it  is  ciistoniary  to  use  about  50  per  cent  more  o(  coffee 
than  of  tea  to  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Coffee  is  said  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
less  than  tea  when  drunk  in  very  large  quantities. 

If  has  a  more  decided  stimulant  action  than  tea  upon  both  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 


Cocoa 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  both  prepared  from  the  cocoa  bean,  or 
pulpy  seeds  of  the  exotic  cacao  tree,  Theobroma  cacao.  The  major 
portion  of  the  supply  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  Brazil,  the  British  West  Indies^  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Dutch 
Guiana,  In  the  United  States  in  1890  the  consumption  of  choco- 
late amounted  to  634*551  pounds,  and  of  cocoa  to  993,402  pounds. 

The  cacao  tree  attains  a  height  varying  up  to  twelve  metres. 
1 1  blossoms  frequently  and  yields  two  crops  a  year  of  a  bright- 
yellow  soft  fruit.  The  fruit,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
small  cucumber,  contains  two  or  three  dozen  colourless  seeds  em- 
bedded in  mucilaginous  material  When  dried  in  the  sunlight,  the 
seeds  acquire  a  bright-yellow  or  brown  colour  and  harden.  The 
ct >ccia  starch  grains  are  spherical. 

Preparation. — Cocoa  may  be  either  fermented  or  un  fermented. 
The  former  variety  is  dried  in  the  sun  at  once,  and  the  latter  is 
kept  for  some  time,  in  quantity,  in  a  cool,  moist  place,  while  fermen- 
tation proceeds.  The  process  of  fermentation  greatly  improves  the 
flavour,  for  the  natural  acidity  and  bitter  taste  of  the  seeds  suc- 
ceeds to  a  milder,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  more  agreeable  flavour. 

The  husks  of  the  cocoa  beans  are  irritant  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  possess  little  nutrient  material. 

The  kernels  when  tinely  ground  constitute  **  cocoa  nibs/*  from 
which  a  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  in  water  for  about  two  hours. 
and  removing  the  insoluble  residue  by  straining  or  decanting ;  but 
the  cocoa  usually  sold  in  market  is  made  by  grinding  the  kernels 
into  a  paste,  to  which  starch  or  sugar  is  added.  If  starch  has  been 
4ised.  the  cocoa  must  be  boiled  for  some  minutes,  but  if  diluted 
1th  sugar  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  it  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Tlie  different  preparations  of  cocoa  are  very  numerous,  but  the 
quantity  commonly  used  for  making  a  single  cup  of  the  beverage  is 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  or  more. 

Compotition. — The  cocoa  beans,  after  being  husked  and  dried, 
contain  fat  and  theobromine,  besides  a  little  albumin,  starch,  pig- 
ment, and  salts. 

The  average  percentage  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  cocoa 
prepared  for  a  beverage  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis  by  St  ut- 
ter of  a  specimen  of  Holland  cocoa : 
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Theobromine • 1 .  73 

Tolal  nitrogenous  substances. tq.SB 

Fat 30.5< 

Water.,.. .,.. ,,....... ...     3.83 

Ash ..,,. 8.30 

Fibre  and  non-niirogenous  extract ,  ,      37 -4^ 

Theobromine  is  the  principal  alkaloid  of  cocoa,  and  is  almost 
identical,  both  chemically  and  io  its  physiological  effect,  with 
caffeine. 

Cacao  Butter. — The  fat.  which  is  called  cacao  butter,  is  ihc 
nutrient  ingredient  of  most  importance.  It  usually  constitutes  5(>-fl 
per  cent  of  the  cocoa  bean.  It  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  odour, 
and  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely  vvithotit  change.  Because  it  melts 
readily  at  low  temperatures*  it  is  quickly  dissolved  in  the  alinien- 
tary  canal,  and  it  is  used  by  itself  for  making  suppositories.  _ 

ITmr, — Cocoa  is  not  as  digestible  as  is  generally  supposed,  be-  ■ 
cause  it  leaves  a  large  residue  of  unabsorbed  material  from  the 
nitrogenous  ingredients,  and  its  relati%'e  deficiency  in  starches  and 
salts  prevents  it  from  being  regarded  as  a  **  complete  **  food.  What- 
ever nutritive  power  cocoa  possesses  depends  upon  its  fat  and  a 
small  percentage  of  digestible  albumin.  If  the  cocoa  is  roasted  by 
too  high  a  temperature,  the  latter  is  destroyed. 

The  term  **  soluble  cocoa  ''  is  erroneous,  because  neither  the  fat 
nor  much  of  the  albuminous  material  is  truly  soluble,  and  if  they 
are  removed  the  food  value  of  the  cocoa  preparation  is  miKh 
impaired.  These  substances  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
state  of  subdivision  and  held  in  suspension,  but  the  cocoa  bean 
contains  so  much  fat  that  it  cannot  be  powdered  unless  the  fat  is 
removetl  by  artificial  process  or  diluted  with  sugar  or  some  form  of 
starch.  The  various  powders  recommended  for  invalid  diet,  and 
which  are  sold  as  cocoa  or  broma,  under  different  proprietary 
names,  are  made  m  this  manner.  They  possess  rather  less  strength 
than  chocolate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  because  they  contain  less  fat, 
they  may  be  better  borne  by  an  enfeebled  stomach.  The  Holland 
cocoa  and  other  preparations  are  made  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing a  digestible  cocoa  without  removal  of  the  fat,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose is  saponified  by  the  use  of  sodium  and  potassium  hydrate  and 
magnesia.  These  alkaline  substances,  while  they  may  be  beneficial 
in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  in  other  cases  tend  to  interfere  with 
digestion  by  neutralising  the  gastric  juice. 

Both  cocoa  and  chocolate  differ  from  tea  and  coffee  in  the  fact 
that  besides  making  an  agreeable  and  very  slightly  stimulating  ■ 
drink,  they  contain  more  food  substance.  Their  actual  use  for  this 
purpose,  however,  is  exaggerated.  Cocoa  further  differs  from  lea 
and  coffee  in  that  the  insoluble  material  is  consumed  as  well  as  the 
soluble. 
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Wirioiis  cocoa  powders,  essences,  etc.,  are  sold  for  use  by  infants, 
I  %  teaspoonful  of  which  may  be  dissolved  in  a  half  pint  of  hot  water. 
Or  an  infusion  of  cocoa  nibs  may  be  made.  Such  preparations 
should  never  be  given  to  very  young  infants^  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best 
not  to  allow  their  use  before  the  completion  of  the  third  year,  but 
for  young  growing  children  after  that  age  they  afford  an  excellent 
beverage. 

After  suspension  in  hot  water  cocoa  is  apt  to  exhibit  a  scum  of 
fat  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  cup.  I'his  may  be  skimmed  off 
on  a  piece  of  bread  or  cracker  and  eaten  in  lieu  of  butter — a  practice 
common  among  the  Italians.  Cocoa,  on  account  of  its  large  per- 
centage of  fat  in  comparison  with  starchy  ingredients,  forms  a  very 
goix!  addition  to  a  vegetarian  diet. 

Adulteration. — The  sophistication  of  cocoa  is  very  easy  of  ac- 
complishment as  well  as  profitable.  It  is  principally  done  with  sug- 
ani,  starches,  and  fats.  Iron  salts  and  other  colouring  matters  are 
often  added.  These  adulterations  are  frauihilent,  hut  not  necessarily 
tiarmfttl. 

Chocolate 

Preparation. — Chocolate  is  manufactured  from  the  husked,  dried, 
^ound,  and  fermented  cocoa  seeds,  which  are  then  roasted  and 
made  into  paste  and  compressed  into  cakes  by  moderate  pressure. 
To  increase  the  flavour  and  nutrient  power  of  the  cakes  more  or  less 
sugar  (but  at  least  50  per  cent)  is  added,  and  various  flavouring  ex- 
tracts, such  as  vanilla^  etc.,  or  spices,  are  mixed  with  ihe  paste  before 
compressing  it.  The  husks  of  the  seeds  are  separately  sold,  and  are 
tiseil  for  adulteration  in  making  cheaper  varieties  of  chocolate.  They 
are  inferior  to  the  seeds  in  all  their  properties. 

Vum. — ^The  value  of  chocolate  as  a  concentrated  food  is  in  part 
derived  from  the  sugar  which  is  added,  but  it  is  very  nutritious. 
Tesle<l  at  the  Austrian  army  manoeuvres  in  1900,  a  chocolate  ration 
Wms  found  to  equal  five  times  its  weight  of  beef.  Like  cocoa,  if  pure 
and  carefully  prepared,  its  ingredients  are  easily  digested  and  ab- 
sofl>cd.  In  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  various  gastric  disorders  it  forms 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  drink,  and  it  enables  the  patient  to 
take  additional  nourishment  in  the  form  of  the  milk  and  sugar  mixed 
with  it.  It  is  also  mildly  stiumlating  and  exhilarating  to  the  ncrv- 
otts  system  when  exhausted  through  overwork  or  worry,  and  it 
po&sesses  the  advantage  over  tea  and  coffee  that  it  does  not  produce 
wakeftilness.  The  free  use  of  chocolate,  either  eaten  or  drunk  as  a 
be\*rrage,  constituting  what  almost  might  be  called  a  "  chocolate 
habit/'  is  not  injurious  to  the  nervous  sysiilem  after  the  manner  of 
overindtilgence  in  tea  and  coffee,  but  it  produces  more  or  less  gas- 
tric ch'spepsia  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  which  it 
mlready  <;Qntains  or  which  is  added  to  it  when  drunk. 
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well  V/rne  by  delicate  «tomach$.  and  may  be  prescribed  in  fe\^rs^ 
In  lar^e  dcries  it  may  cause  insomnia.    As  a  sabstitnle  lor  food  oti 
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forced  marches  or  in  mountain  climbing  it  is  said  by  those  who 
have  tried  it  to  sustain  strength  fur  as  long  as  forty  hours,  and  to 
serve  better  than  tea  or  coffee. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol  is  a  substance  produced  by  a  process  developed  in  cer- 
rain  sugar-yielding  substances  (such  as  grains,  molasses,  sugar  cane, 
etc)  by  the  action  of  an  organised  ferment,  the  yeast  fungus  Sairhu- 
romycrs  ceretisic^.  The  chemical  changes  involved  are  complex,  but 
the  chief  products  are  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide  gas,  A  little 
glycerin,  succinic  acid,  and  other  bodies  may  be  formed.  The  fungus 
is  always  floating  in  the  air,  so  that  when  saccharine  fluids  are  ex- 
posed to  it  the  fermentation  proceeds  of  itself.  Two  parts  of  sugar 
yield  approximately  one  of  alcohol. 

Alcoholic  drinks  may  be  economically  distilled  from  a  great  vari- 
ety of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  which  contain  sugar,  or  sub- 
stances which  can  be  artificially  converted  into  it.  There  are  no 
civilised  races,  and  but  few  uncivilised  or  semicivilised  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  northern  Eskimos,  and  one 
or  two  other  tribes  mentioned  below,  who  do  not  practise  the  distil- 
lation of  alcohol  in  some  form  or  other  from  the  materials  most  avail- 
able. For  example,  the  spirit  fermented  from  the  potato  is  drunk 
in  Lombardy,  and  that  from  rice  in  Japan,  and  the  Fiji  Islanders  use 
a  drink,  **  kin'a,**  made  by  fermenting  with  their  own  saliva  the  Piper 
methystkum.  Even  the  stems  of  plants  are  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
alcoholic  beverages  made  from  the  sugar  cane  and  tlie  palm.  The 
expressed  juices  of  many  fruits  besides  the  grape  antl  apple  can  be 
easily  fermented  into  intoxicating  drinks,  and  when  the  alcoholic 
fluid  obtained  lacks  flavour  it  is  often  re-enforced  by  some  organic 
extract. 

General  Discission  of  the  Value  of  Alcohol. — ^The  question 
whether  alcohol  is,  properly  speaking,  a  food,  or  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  beverage  and  stimulant  without  power  of  nutrition, 
has  given  rise  to  much  warm  discussion,  and  it  invariably  plays  an 
important  role  among  the  advocates  of  teetotalism.  A  full  presen- 
latiaii  of  the  alcohol  question  would  be  foreign  to  the  limits  of  the 
csent  work,  but  the  following  general  propositions  comprise  the 
tlief  of  many  authorities  who  have  devoted  careful  researcli  to 
this  exceedingly  important  topic : 

I.  The  use  of  alcohol  in  any  fonn  is  unnecessary  for  the  human 
€»rganism  in  health.  It  does  not  exist  as  a  natural  product.  The 
very  lowest  types  of  man — Australian  and  many  Polynesian  sav- 
ag^  know  nothing  of  it,  and  drink  only  water  and  fresh  fruit  juice, 
sttch  as  thai  of  the  cocoanut,  although  they  speedily  acquire  a  fond- 
ness for  alcoholic  beverages  when  given  them. 
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2.  A  large  number  of  persons  arc  undoubtedly  better  without 
alcohol  and  may  prolong  their  lives  by  total  abstinence. 

3.  The  h'felong  use  of  alcohol  in  moderation  as  an  occasional 
beverage  with  meals  does  not  necessarily  shorten  the  duration  of 
life  or  induce  disease  in  some  persons,  while  in  others  it  undoubtccJ- 
ly  produces  gradual  and  permanent  changes,  chiefly  of  a  cirrhotic 
character,  in  the  blood  vessels  and  in  viscera,  such  as  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  These  alterations,  which  may  be  slow  and  subtile  in  char- 
acter, may  not  in  themselves  materially  impair  the  health  or  caust 
an  ultimately  fatal  result,  but  they  tend  to  weaken  vital  organs  and 
produce  premature  senility,  so  that  if  the  patient  acquire  any  severe 
disease — as,  for  example,  an  acute  infection,  like  pneumonia,  or  a 
chronic  one,  like  tuberculosis — the  resistance  of  the  body  to  the 
invasion  of  the  disease  is  impaired.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that 
these  cirrhotic  changes  are  as  much  due  to  toxic  products  of  indiges- 
tion caused  by  alcohol  as  to  the  alcohol  per  se. 

4.  There  arc  many  persons  whose  constitutional  inheritance  is 
such  that  they  should  be  particularly  warned  against  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  in  some  such  cases,  as,  for  example,  among  those  who 
are  subjects  of  well-marked  gouty  diathesis,  it  is  better  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  should  be  imperatively  forbidden. 

5.  The  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulation  is  invariably  injurious, 
although  the  extent  to  which  evil  influences  become  manifest  de- 
pends upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  in  connection  with 
the  two  factors  of  heredity  and  environment. 

6.  There  are  a  number  of  diseases  in  which  the  temporary  use 
of  alcohol  is  of  positive  service,  and  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  it  becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to  prolong  life. 

7.  In  many  cases  of  malnutrition  and  malassimilation  of  food, 
alcohol  is  itself  a  food,  und  its  consumption  under  proper  direction 
results  in  an  increase  of  body  weight  and  strength  and  improve- 
ment of  functional  activity.  These  resuhs  are  accomplished  in  part 
through  the  action  of  the  alcohol  as  a  definite  food,  and  in  part 
through  its  remarkable  effect  in  force  production.  The  latter  is  due 
to  its  own  direct  combustion,  by  which  in  chronic  diseases  and  in 
critical  acute  and  exhausting  affections  it  spares  that  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body. 

Although  alcohol  is  such  a  strong  force  producer  and  heat 
generator,  its  effect  in  this  direction  is  very  soon  counterbalanced 
by  its  stronger  influence  in  lowering  the  general  tone  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  in  producing  positive  degeneration  in  the  tissues. 
In  the  condition  of  health  more  food  is  usually  eaten  and  more 
force  is  developed  than  is  actually  necessary  for  the  body,  and  there 
is  always  a  reserve  supply  of  energy  on  hand  which  may  be  util- 
ised for  any  extraordinary'  exertion,  and  hence  the  constant  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  food  or  stimulant  in  health  is  both  unnecessary  and 
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inadvisable.  When  alcohol  is  consumed  in  health  in  addition  to  a 
normal  or  excessive  qitantity  uf  solid  food  by  its  more  ready  coiii- 
bnstion  it  prevents  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  latter  and  favours 
the  accumulation  of  siiboxidised  waste  products,  which  are  always 
hannful  in  the  system.  Excesses  in  eating  are  thus  doubly  aggra- 
vated by  the  effects  of  alcoboL  It  is  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony of  army  surgeons  and  the  experience  of  those  who.  like 
Grecly.  Stanley,  and  others,  have  led  long  and  perilons  exploring 
expeditions,  involving  great  fatigue  and  unusual  endurance,  that 
nniscular  overwork  and  climatic  hardships  are  much  better  endured 
if  alcohol  is  entirely  abstained  from. 

It  has  always  been  found  in  armies  that  when  good  food  was  at 
hand  the  issue  of  alcohol  with  the  regular  ration  produced  an 
increased  percentage  ai  sick  days  and  of  incapacity  for  work. 
Colonel  Alfred  A,  W'oodhull,  Surgeon.  U.  S.  A,,  writes  me  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter:  **  1  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  medical  offi- 
cers would  seriously  advocate  tlte  issue  of  alcohol  as  a  nieasure  of 
health,  but  I  believe  that  its  habitual  use  during  the  civil  war  was 
[jrohibited  for  reasons  of  discipline,  while  it  still  might  have  been 
occasionally  issued  as  if  for  health.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  it 
might  serve  a  good  purpose  as  a  temporary  stimulant  after  a  long 
and  wet  march,  the  waggons  would  be  in  the  rear  owing  to  the  same 
conditions  that  fatigued  the  men/' 

While  all  this  applies  to  prolonged  effort  of  any  kintl  and  to 
conditions  where  other  food  can  be  obtained  and  assimilated,  it 
does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  a  most  helpful  food 
and  stimulant  in  emergencies  when  other  food  cannot  be  had  or 
when  the  body  is  temjioranl)  endangered  from  acute  disease  and 
the  higher  rate  of  combustion  in  fever,  or  from  failure  to  assimilate 
other  nonrishment. 

Major  Woodruff.  L^.  S.  A.,  says:  "Spirits  can  never  be  used 
in  the  army  as  a  regular  issue ;  the  practice  is  thoroughly  vicious, 
and  was  virtually  abandoned  sixty  years  ago.  On  extraordinary  oc- 
casions of  great  fatigue  they  are  allowable  in  moderation.  Under 
such  temporary  stimulation  the  men  will  brace  up  and  perform  the 
necessary  work  of  making  earthw^orks,  etc.,  when  without  it  they 
would  be  too  exhausted  to  do  anything.  Without  stimulation  a 
man  is  not  worth  much  after  he  has  made  a  forced  march  of  fortv 
miles." 

The  problem  whether  the  world  as  a  whole  is  better  or  worse  for 
the  existence  of  alcohol  aside  from  all  ethical  questions,  and  viewed 
merely  from  the  scientific  standpoint  of  the  influence  of  alcohol 
upon  mortality,  is  difficult  of  solution,  for  to  offset  the  numerous 
cases  of  fatal  alcoholism  and  the  still  larger  number  of  cases  of  dis- 
eases which  would  not  presumably  be  fatal  without  the  existing 
condition  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  of  the  system,  are  very 
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many  cases  among  both  infants  and  adults  in  which  life  is 
tioubtc'dJy  saved  by  the  prompt  resort  to  this  food  and  stimulant 
and  its  energetic  use.  So  long  as  man  is  exposed  to  hardships  and 
cc^nditions  arising  from  improper  and  deficient  food  supply  as  well 
as  to  tiie  numerous  infectious  diseases  to  which  he  is  heir,  alcohol 
most  still  be  regarded  rather  as  a  blessing  than  a  curse »  for  there  is 
no  form  of  stinntlant  and  food  combined  oi  stinmlant  '-ilone  which, 
taken  all  in  all,  can  he  so  completely  relied  upon  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. Alcohol  when  taken  alone  will  jDrolong  life  beyond  the 
period  at  which  it  would  terminate  front  starvation. 

Phyaiological  Action.^The  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  may 
be  considered  under  several  headings : 

I.  Action  as  a  Food,  11.  Action  as  a  Stimulant  to  the  Nerves 
and  Circulation,  IIL  Action  upon  the  Muscular  System.  IV.  Ac- 
tion upon  the  liody  Temperature.  V.  Action  as  a  Diuretic.  \*I. 
Action  upon  Mucous  MemhTanes,  VI L  Action  upon  Gastric  Di* 
gestion.  VI 11.  Alcohol  Absorption — Hypodermic  Use.  IX, 
Elimination  of  Alcohol  X.  Alcohol  Poisoning.  XI.  Alcohol  and 
Clintate. 

L  iLction  as  a  Food. — As  a  food,  alcohol  adds  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  by  its  prompt  absorption*  requiring  no  preliminary  prep- 
aration by  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  therefore  not  taxed  in 
any  degree,  and  it  is  immediately  conveyed  in  the  general  circula- 
tion to  the  liver  and  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  assimilation  of  this  form  of  hydrocarbon  are 
but  ill  understood.  Alcohol,  even  when  digested  in  very  large  quan- 
tity, does  not  reappear  to  any  extent  unaltered  in  the  urine,  and, 
if  not  taken  in  excess,  it  is  not  exhaled  from  the  breath,  demonstrat- 
ing that  its  combustion  is  complete.  This  combustion  results  in  the 
formation  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  The  fact  that  the  body 
weight  may  increase  under  its  use,  and  that  the  storage  of  fat  in  the 
tissues  may  be  also  increased  evep  to  an  abnormal  degree,  does  not 
absolutely  prove  that  the  alcohol  itself  has  entered  into  their  stnic- 
ture.  Its  action  may  be  exerted  through  modification  of  oxidation 
processes  or  by  preventing  the  burning  up  of  other  food  materials, 
which  are  thereby  enabled  to  be  themselves  added  to  the  protoplas- 
mic elements  of  the  body :  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  while 
the  latter  is  the  chief  effect  of  alcohol  as  a  food,  it  also  may  be 
directly  stored  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  some  other  product, 
although  this  has  been  denied  by  M.  Chauveau.  Whatever  con- 
troversy still  exists  over  the  physiological  effect  of  alcohol  as  a 
food,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  some  cases  of  disease  it  is  clinically 
indispensable. 

Writing  of  the  nutritive  value  of  alcohol  in  disease,  Atwater 
says: 

'*  What  is  wanted  is  a  material  which  will  not  have  to  be  dig^ested, 
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can  be  easily  absorbed,  is  readily  oxidised,  and  wilt  supply  the  requi- 
site energy, 

•*  I  knuw  of  no  other  material  which  would  seem  to  meet  these 
requirements  so  naturally  and  so  fully  as  alcohol.  It  does  not  re- 
quire digestion,  is  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  and  presumably  by  the 
intestine,  with  great  ease.  Outside  of  the  body  it  is  oxidised  very 
readily,  within  the  body  it  appears  lo  be  quickly  burned,  and  it  sup- 
plies a  large  amount  of  energy/' 

Professor  At  water,  in  1899,  made  valuable  experiments  upon 
man  in  his  respiration  calorimeter  (described  on  p,  10),  in  which 
500  grammes  of  pure  alcohol  was  given,  disgiused  in  a  coffee  mix- 
ture, and  intended  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  fats,  starches,  ami 
sugars  of  ordinary  diet.  He  found  that  *'  the  alcoliol  was  almost 
completely  oxidised.  The  kinetic  energy  resulting  from  that  oxida- 
tion agrees  very  closely  with  the  potential  energy  of  the  same  amuuni 
of  alcohol  as  measured  by  its  lieat  of  combustion  as  determined  hy 
the  bomb  calorimeter,  and  the  alcohol  served  to  protect  body  pro- 
tein and  fat  from  oxidation/* 

It  is,  however,  inferior  to  carbohydrates  as  a  protector  of  body 
protein  from  consumption.  In  some  cases  it  may  even  increase 
protein  consumption,  as,  for  example,  when  taken  in  such  excess  as 
to  affect  the  nervous  system  and  inhibit  normal  metabolism  (At- 
water). 

In  referring  to  the  influence  of  alcoliol  upon  metabolism  Bauer 
says:  *' The  increase  of  albumin  suffers  thereby  no  appreciable 
change ;  that  of  fat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reduced  by  small  quantities 
of  alcohol,  while  by  very  large  doses  it  is  increased  at  any  rate  in 
animals.  Alcohol  also,  in  consequence  of  its  fat*sparing  action, 
behaves  in  the  character  of  a  food/'  The  sugar  which  is  contained 
in  considerable  quantity  in  sweet  wines,  lujucurs,  etc.,  is  an  addi- 
tional source  of  nourishment  or  of  fat  production.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observ^aiion  that  many  heavy  drinkers  are  stout.  They 
usually  indulge  more  freely  in  unsweetened  h'quors  or  malt  liquors 
than  in  wines,  however.  Heavy  drinkers  are  often  heavy  eaters, 
antl  may  be  as  unable  to  control  their  appetite  for  food  as  for  drink. 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  alcoholic  gastritis,  in  which, 
temporarily  at  least,  all  desire  for  food  may  be  in  abeyance.  In  a 
general  way,  alcohol  is  believed  to  lessen  tissue  waste. 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  is  said  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  inspired  and  lessen  the  carl)onic  acid  exhaled, 

IL  Action  as  a  Stimulant  to  the  Nerves  and  Circulation. — As 
a  stimulant,  alcohol  acts  primarily  upon  the  nervous  system  and 
the  circulation,  although  it  increases  the  functional  activity  of  many 
organs  in  the  body,  and  gland  secretion  may  be  promoted  by  its  use. 
^The  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system  in  moderate  doses 
to  quicken  the  transmission  and  enhance  the  effect  of  nerve  cur- 
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rents,  accelerating  slightly  the  heart  action  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
the  respiration,  while  the  mental  processes  are  stimulated  in  part  by 
its  direct  influence  upon  the  cerebrum,  and  in  part  also  by  the  greater 
rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

If  alcohol  is  given  in  large  doses  at  frequent  intervals,  it  may 
overstimulate  the  heart,  which  subsequently  becomes  exhausted  as 
the  result  of  the  stimulation.  This  is  sometimes  true  of  the  senile 
heart. 

III.  Action  upon  the  Muscular  System* — Alcohol  used  within 
physiological  limits  tends  to  remove  muscular  fatigue  and  to  increase 
the  force  of  muscular  action. 

In  the  training  of  athletes  for  contests  in  rowing,  sparring,  and 
other  sports,  alcohol  is  usually  absolutely  forbidden,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  breakdown  in  health  which  by  many  athletes  is  ascribed  to 
overwork  is  not  infrequently  cJue  to  violations  in  regard  to  the  sim- 
ple physiological  laws  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  which  the  accompany- 
ing features  of  a  ''  sporttng  *'  life  tempt  them  to  infringe.     The  ques- 
tion is  well  stated  by  Ringer,  who  says  :  ''  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
heahhy  persons  capable  of  the  fullest  amount  of  mental  and  physical 
exercise  without  the  stimulation  of  alcohol  not  only  do  not  require 
it*  but  are  far  better  without  it."     But,  as  he  remarks,  the  statement 
applies  to  the  continued  use  of  strong  alcoholic  spirits,  and  not  to 
beers  and  light   wines   which,   in  addition  to  the  alcohol,   contain. 
other  ingredients  which  may  be  serviceable  as  food.     In  the  latter 
form  of  beverages  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  constant  use  of  them  is  found,  by  the  practical  experience 
of  many  persons  whose  occupations  preclude  them  from  abundant 
exercise  in  the  open  air  in  the  country,  to  improve  tlieir  digestion 
and  enable  them  to  sustain  various  functions  of  the  body  w-hich 
would  otherwise  be  impaired  by  their  mode  of  life.     This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  elderly  people  and  those  who  sufTcr  from  insomnia  and 
retardation  of  gastric  digestion.    Experiments  to  test  the  sustaining 
power  of  alcohol  were  made  upon  three  regiments  of  the  British 
army  and  reported  in  1899.     The  men  wxre  subjected  to  fatiguing 
exercises.     To  one  regiment  a  ration  of  whisky  was  allowed,  to  a 
second  a  ration  of  malt  liquor,  and  to  the  third  no  alcohol.     The 
men  taking  whisky  exhibited  more  energy  for  about  four  days  than 
either  of  the  other  groups,  but  then  became  fatigued  and   weak; 
whereas  those  taking  none  steadily  gained  in  endurance,  and  those 
taking  malt  liquor  showed  an  intermediate  condition.     As  a  resuU 
of  these  experiments,  the  use  of  liquor  was  absolutely  forbidden  in 
Kitchener's  Soudanese  campaign,  which  was  characterised  by  re- 
markable immunity  from  disease  in  the  desert. 

IV.  Action  upon  the  Body  Temperature. ^ — The  physiological 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  body  temperature  may  also  be  regarded 
as    proceeding    primarily    from    its    stimulating    influence,    acting 
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through  the  vasomotor  nerves.  In  moderate  doses,  alcohol,  by 
quickening  the  rapidity  of  tiie  circulation  and  by  dilating  the  pe- 
ripheral blood  vessels,  enables  more  blood  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  to  pass  through  the  superficial  capillaries  in  a  given  time> 
and  hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  the  body  temperature.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  combustion  of  the  alcohol  itself  within  the  body 
results  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  heat  units.  The  total 
balance  of  these  processes  is  usually  on  the  side  of  an  absolute  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature.  It  is  in  part  for  this  reason  that  alcohol  is 
of  benefit  in  fevers. 

As  a  result  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Reichert  to  determine  the  action  of  alcohol  on  animal  heat  func- 
tions, he  concludes  *'  that  alcohol  does  not  affect  the  total  quantity 
of  heat  produced;  that  more  heat  is  dissipated  than  produced;  that 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  due  to  the  excess  of  dissipation,  and  is 
in  direct  proportion ;  and  that  in  all  likelihood  alcoliol,  by  under- 
going oxidation,  yields  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  thus  conserving 
the  tissues  and  acting  as  a  food.*' 

V,  Action  as  a  Bmretic, — Alcohol  in  some  persons,  although 
not  in  all,  is  a  very  strong  diuretic,  and  its  effect  depends  largely 
upon  the  variety  of  the  beverage  used.  For  some  persons  gin  has 
a  much  more  decided  diuretic  action  than  other  strong  liquors,  such 
as  rum  or  brandy,  and  in  many  beer  possesses  a  diuretic  action 
which  indicates  a  special  stimulating  effect  upon  the  total  quantity 
of  urine  excreted  beyond  that  produced  by  a  similar  bulk  of  watcr» 
but  the  total  of  urea,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  eliminated  is  dimin- 
ished* Chittenden  found  that  uric-acid  excretion  is  doubled.  As  a 
general  rule,  alcohol  which  is  moderately  diluted,  and  which  is  taken 
upon  an  empty  stomach,  is  much  more  promptly  absorbed  and  pos- 
sesses a  stronger  diuretic  action  than  when  taken  with  food  or  when 
given  in  a  concentrated  form, 

VI,  Action  on  Hmcouft  Membranes. — Strong  alcohol  is  astrin- 
gent to  mucous  surfaces,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  diluted  with  equal 
parts  of  water  as  a  gargle  for  sore  throat.  Claret,  which  also  con- 
tains tannin,  may  be  employed  in  this  way. 

If  taken  In  too  large  quantity  or  too  strong,  the  astringent  effect 
upon  the  stomach  is  highly  irritating,  causing  local  congestion,  and 
even  inflammation  upon  the  mucous  coat,  which  becomes  covered 
with  tenacious  mucus.  The  tongue  soon  becomes  coated,  and  the 
appetite  is  destroyed  as  well  as  the  secreting  power  of  the  gastric 
glands. 

VII,  Action  npon  Oastric  Digestion. — Taken  with  food  in  the 
stomach,  alcohol  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  the  equivalent 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  pure  substance,  given  in  the  form  of  any 
alcoholic  beverage,  does  not  materially  affect  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.     In  larger  quantities,  or  if  the  gastric  juice  itself  is 
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feeble,  alcohol  precipitates  pepsin,  coagulates  the  albuminous  ma- 
terials of  the  food,  and  greatly  retards  if  it  does  not  altogether  de- 
stroy gastric  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  while  not  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  alcohol  may  stimulate  its  secre- 
tion so  that,  as  Moleschott  says»  "  a  glass  or  tw^o  of  good  old  wine 
increases  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  which  performs  mainly  the 
digestion  of  albuminous  foods,** 

Some  interesting  experiments  are  reported  by  Roberts  (Lec- 
tures on  Dietetics  and  Dyspepsia)  upon  the  effect  of  malt  liquors 
on  gastric  digestion.  They  were  conducted  as  follows :  By  add- 
ing together  2  grammes  of  dried  beef -fibre,  0,15  c.  c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  I  c.  c.  of  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  and  varying 
quantities  of  malt  liquors,  with  water  up  to  100  c.  c.  The  result 
is  tabulated : 


PRO»*oimoN  OF  Malt  L(i»>urn^  coN- 

■nam  m  whicb  mcESTtON  wa»  coMrurrva. 

(NOMMAL,   100  MINUTKS.) 

TAINRO     IN     TIIE     DlUBSTING    MlX- 
TURK. 

Bcnond.              ^^^^^!^              U««b«r. 

10  per  cent , 

1 

Its  minutes.           loa  minutes. 

100  minatcs^ 

20     •'       "   - , ,. *, 

140 

200         ♦* 

E  rnbarrassed . 

115         '' 

140 

180         *' 

US        " 
140 
180        '* 

40     *'       '*   ...,,. 

60     "       **   

In  considering  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  other  foods,  the  fact 
should  be  emphasised  that  monotony  of  diet  with  bad  cooking  of 
coarse,  tasteless  food,  especially  when  associated  with  overwork,  may 
be  a  potent  factor  in  establishing  a  liking  for  liquors  among  the 
poor.  In  the  United  States,  among  the  poorer  classes  the  art  of 
varying  the  diet  and  of  serving  food  in  an  agreeable  and  properly 
seasoned  manner  is  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  statement 
is  confidently  made  by  Williams,  who  has  given  years  of  personal 
attention  lo  the  matter*  that  **  the  raw  materia!  of  the  dietary  of  the 
French  and  Italians  is  more  inferior  than  that  of  the  English,  but  a 
far  better  result  is  obtained  by  better  cookery,  and  the  same  un- 
favourable comparison  can  undoubtedly  be  made  with  the  poorer 
classes  in  America/"  The  Italians  have  the  art  of  making  compara- 
tively tasteless  food,  such  as  macaroni,  into  very  savoury  and  nutri- 
tious dishes.  Osier  expresses  the  opinion  that  more  ill  arises  from 
abuses  of  eating  than  of  drinking,  especially  in  America. 

VHL  Alcohol  Ab&orption. — Alcohol  is  highly  diffusible,  and  la 
promptly  absorbed  from  mucous  surfaces  as  well  as  from  subcu- 
taneous tissue. 

Its  effect  is  always  more  immediate  when  taken  into  an  empty 
stomach.  It  is  then  rapidly  absorbed,  and  its  influence  is  exerted 
suddenly.  When  there  is  food  in  the  stomach,  some  of  the  alcohol 
is  temporarily  taken  up  by  it  like  water  by  a  sponge,  its  absorption 
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IS  delayed,  and,  since  its  elimination  is  quite  rapid,  the  system  is  less 
likely  to  become  overcharged  with  it. 

Alcohol  is  well  absorbed  from  the  rectum,  and  to  patients  who 
for  any  reason  are  unable  to  retain  it  in  the  stomach  it  may  be 
given  in  this  manner.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  use  spirits 
diluted  with  from  one  to  four  parts  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  whisky 
or  brandy  should  be  given  for  a  dose. 

Hypodermic  Use, — Very  little  alcohol  can  be  made  to  pass  into  the 
body  by  rubbing  it  upon  the  skin,  although  it  is  a  diffusible  sub- 
stance, but  it  is  very  proeiptly  absorbed  when  injected  hypodermic- 
ally,  and  where  its  immediate  stimulating  effect  is  required  it  can 
be  thus  sooner  obtained.  Owing  to  the  local  irritant  action  of 
alcohol,  not  over  a  drachm  or  two  should  be  placed  beneath  the 
skin  at  any  one  pointy  for  it  is  often  quite  painful.  The  surface 
should  be  rubbed  to  promote  its  absorption.  In  emergency,  two 
or  three  oimces  may  be  quickly  given  in  this  way  in  divided  doses. 

IX.  ElimiEation. — The  questions  of  what  intermediate  products 
may  be  formed  by  the  siilitting  up  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  or  tissues, 
oi  the  influence  of  the  combustion  of  alcohol,  and  of  the  combustion 
of  the  tissues  themselves,  involve  great  difhculties  in  the  way  of 
chemical  analysis,  and  the  liabilities  to  error  are  considerable.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  proved,  however,  that  when  taken  in  moderation 
alcohol  is  completely  consumed  within  the  body,  or  so  completely 
that  a  mere  trace  escapes  in  the  urine  and  perspiration,  and  a  little 
more  in  the  exhaled  air.  If  the  dosage  of  alcohol  is  very  much 
increased,  however,  its  elimination,  unaltered,  becomes  proportion- 
ately active,  although  it  is  still  consumed  in  large  amount  in  the  body. 
The  excretion  of  CO.^  by  the  lungs  is  lessened. 

Alcohol  is  believed  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  tissue  waste 
under  some  conditions,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  it  may  lessen  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid, 

X.  Alcohol  Poisoning. — This  topic  will  lie  more  conveniently  dis- 
cussed with  the  treatment  under  the  heading  Alcoholism. 

XI.  Alcohol  and  Climate. — ^It  is  an  established  fact  that  climatic 
conditions  exercise  an  important  intlnence  upon  the  degree  to  which 
alcohol  influences  the  system.  Many  persons  find  that  they  can 
drink  more  spirits  and  wine  during  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  England  without  apparent  ill  effect  than  they  can 
in  the  more  stimulating  and  bracing  climate  with  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  men 
are  to  be  exposed  to  cold  and  hardship  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  it  is  highly  unwise  for  them  to  indulge  freely  in  alcoholic  drinks 
on  account  of  the  rapid  fall  in  the  body  temperature,  which  is  pro- 
moted by  the  external  cold  when  alcohol  relaxes  the  capillaries. 
In  illustration  of  this  principle^  a  story  is  told  of  a  party  of  engi- 
neers who  were  lost  during  the  winter  10  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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where,  aner  prtiloQged  exposure  to  cold  and  harddnp,  ther ' 
night  obliged  to  sleep  vithoat  shelter  with  the  thennomcticr  bdov 
zcfo.  Ther  had  whisky  with  them  and  bat  httie  iood:  soiDC  ol  the 
partT  drank  heavilT.  others  drank  in  nKMicratkm.  and  a  tew  of  the 
wiser  took  no  alcohol  at  alL  In  the  momii]^  the  bttcr  awoke,  cold 
bat  reircshed  bj  the  n^ht's  rest,  while  others  who  diank  in  uaodcnt- 
tkm  were  rexy  moch  more  tmcomiortable  and  had  suffeied  iar  moce 
nom  the  exposorr,  and  one  or  tw^  oi  those  who  had  drank  treehr 
were  ooxen  to  death. 

Otto  Sae3  interrogated  si3CtT  expert  nDoomain-chmbers.  and  oolj 
fire  dedaied  that  tiqtior  was  not  injtinoos  if  taken  before  or  dnring 
their  exerdotis. 

In  the  arctic  expedkioos  ot  Greety.  De  Long,  and  others*  al- 
tbocgb  pure  akohol  was  carried  lor  ocMkii^  parposes.  v^ery  strii^cnt 
regn^itioGLS  had  to  be  emorced  to  prcTent  the  men  irooi  drinking 
alcoho&^  bereiages.  which  were  only  kept  ior  enaergencies  and  sack- 
nessL  The  northern  Eskimos  are  ignorant  ot  sach  drinks,  haiing 
Dodnag  which  they  can  ferment  to  prcMdoce  them.  On  the  other 
harxi.  tbe  isaxives  ot  tropical  chznaies  are  in  the  habit  ot  distil?!!^ 
marry  varieties  ot  ajcohokic  drink  trom  ihe  kauienusion  ot  vege- 
tiL'Ce  food. 

CuMc.vL  Uses  of  Alcohol 

I.  Vie  as  a  TiwicL — Very  mo«kn:e  doses  of  akoboi  increase  the 
&>w  of  gas;r>c  JTiice.  and  k>r  this  nnsoo  it  nay  be  employed  with 
adraniage  in  cases  SGch  a>  the  k^Cowing :  i.  By  those  mbose  neiroos 
systec:  is  readily  overtaxeii  and  who  wbec  £ati|raec  or  worried  kjse 
aZ  zrpetite.  ^  By  persoc^  of  sesieniary  hibos  wbo  have  gready 
ettfeebCe-i  ii^esdocs.  3-  In  procr»ctec  oxnrijescxrxe  from  severe 
f<Hm>  ct:  ictne  disea^^es.  For  ary  of  these  patxtrts  a  XESiid  cocktasL 
a  Irrlt  whisky  arsi  water,  or  a  giiss  o:  >tnr<e  bcners  may  be 
critre-i  :j  re  tiken  directly  before  sseils  is  onier  to  iaspcoTe  the 
""  ::-:-  "  ::  :he  scrtzich.  I::  iZ  ci>e>  care  >h->r!d  be  exercise^l  espe- 
cLiZj  ir::::^:  perse t:^  mho  =ay  poss£bCy  inherit  the  xicocjoSc  habit« 
thit  ihe  reTrerxpe  be  s-x  rrescribevi  too  ofter..  for  socretin^es  cases  ot 
chrrt:::  i!::h:Ii5rr.  rr^rrnite  itn-^cic  ;^r?0€::s  ^ho  Sf^in  by  resortit^ 
::  :hi>  ::•>:  ir. :  s:::r.:£-Lr::  t?  t>ie  thett:  over  enxrprt^ries  soch  as  the 
iSiTr.  izL'i  -^'i:  £->:  T»h<t:  the  etrer^rcy  i>  rvis^sed  that  they  are 
rrarCe  ::  rtlircrish  the  ioq~e\:  fondness  f^x^  the  driitk.  When 
tr:»:t:s  hire  'reec  exrc-s^i  to  exhatiscir^  senrx^  ir  a  hoc  humid 
at*^«OT?chere  ST^ch  as  that  of  sorte  of  the  Fh-Zirccre  Islands  they 
s^zrer  greatly  tr*?c2  trervrtis  cxhicstx^c  xr>i  rt^sorvrria  It»  sach 
cises.  resifes  iti  atrrrie  rar.on.  the  rrse  of  froct  two  to  5ocr  ocnces 
cc  whisky  :r  rcher  I:: - :r  rer  i:ett:.  gt^eatly  d£Ir:ec,  apcears  to  be  ot 
Tiltie  as  a  tcr.::  ir*i  i:p;>t:bCe  focvL  Wrirj::^  oc  thss  laatter.  Maior 
Charles  EL  vV  >i«irtis  ssys ;  ~  Experieace  lits  oesnosscrated  that  in 
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a  hot  climate  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drink  is  essential  to 
continued  health  and  efficiency/' 

2.  Use  as  a  Vascular  and  Cardiac  Stimulant* — If  there  is  general 
arterial  relaxation  from  debilitating  disease »  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
proper  quantities  contracts  the  vessels  and  improves  the  firmness 
and  quality  of  the  pulse  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Alcohol  nndoiiht- 
edly  can  be  given  the  first  place  among  the  cardiac  stimulants,  for 
its  combined  action  in  strengthening  the  heart  and  regulating  the 
calibre  of  the  blood  vessels  is  most  useful.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
best  to  use  strong  liquors^  such  as  brandy  or  whisky,  which  vary  but 
little  in  composition^  and  which  may  be  diluted  according  to  nccd^ 
In  all  cases  of  sudden  heart  failure  occasioned  by  shock,  violent  ha^ni- 
orrhages,  either  internal  or  external,  fainting,  etc.,  it  is  best  to  give 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  diluted  spirits. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  deglu- 
tition stimulates  the  heart  action  and  increases  the  rate  of  pulse  beats 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  minute.  Stimulants  sipped  slowly  by  re- 
peated acts  of  swallowing  for  tliis  reason  alone  may  have  a  greater 
effect  than  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  drunk  all  at  once.  In  extreme 
emergencies,  whether  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow  or  not — as,  for 
example,  in  shock  from  prolonged  anaesthesia,  or  from  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  w^hich  are  not  well  tolerated,  and  in  an  urgent  case  when 
the  alcohol  is  given  by  hypodermic  injection — it  may  be  used  undi- 
luted. Its  influence  in  these  conditions  is  almost  inmicdiate,  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  pulse  may  be  appreciated  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
A  little  more  time  is  required  for  the  full  effect  if  the  stimulant  is 
given  by  the  stomach  or  rectum.  The  benefit  of  alcohol  is  further 
shown  by  the  tongue  and  skin  l>econiing  more  moist,  by  the  slowing 
of  the  pulse,  and  by  the  breathing  becoming  more  tranquil.  Since 
alcohol  regulates  arterial  tone  and  brings  the  pulse  to  a  nearer  nor- 
mal standard,  the  volume  of  the  pulse  is  not  so  important  a  consider- 
ation as  is  its  compressibility  as  a  factor  in  estimating  the  value  of 
alcohol  in  a  given  case.  The  very  soft  pulse  of  considerable  volume 
may  diminish  in  vohime  under  the  use  of  alcohol,  but  it  becomes 
firmer  and  of  better  character,  showing  an  improvement  in  the 
arterial  tone.  The  rules  for  observing  the  effect  of  alcohol  may  be 
definitely  applied  in  almost  every  case,  and  the  dosage  can  be  regu- 
lated accordingly.  In  acute  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  in  which 
the  emergency  of  cardiac  failure  or  great  prostration  may  be  fairly 
anticipated,  it  is  often  better  to  withhold  alcohol  until  there  arc  defi- 
nite indications  for  its  use  than  it  is  to  prescribe  it  in  a  routine  man- 
ner at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  its  effect  when  actually 
needed  is  enhanced  if  it  has  not  been  already  given  for  too  long  a 
time.  For  persons  with  feeble  constitutions,  however,  and  for  aged 
people  it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  the  use  of  alcohol  at  an 
earlier  period.     In  urgent  cases  full  doses,  such  as  an  ounce  an  hour, 
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may  become  necessary  for  a  few  times,  and  the  quantity  and  inter- 
vals for  its  administration  may  then  be  gradually  reduced.  Usually 
when  the  stimulating  and  supporting  influence  of  alcohol  is  urgently 
needed  it  is  better  to  give  it  in  quite  frequent  doses  and  in  moderate 
quantity  than  in  large  amount  infrequently.  The  stimulation  is  then 
more  uniform  and  constant,  and  the  digestive  organs  are  less  likely 
to  be  deranged. 

3.  Ubc  in  Ncrvoiia  Diseases. — Alcohol  is  of  service  for  many 
forms  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Neuralgic  pains  are  some- 
times allayed  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  which  contain  volatile 
ethers,  but  they  should  be  prescribed  with  care.  In  any  neuralgic 
or  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria^  which  are  more  or  less 
chronic,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  many  of  the  so-called  elixirs,  nerve  ' 
tonics,  etc.,  which  are  recommended  for  cases  of  this  nature,  and 
especially  for  treatment  of  nervous  prostration »  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  alcohol  and  their  constant  and  indiscriminate  use  is  liable 
to  establish  permanent  alcoholism.  In  the  stomach  alcohol  may  act, 
as  an  anaesthetic  in  cases  of  irritant  ner\^ous  dyspepsia. 

4.  Use  in  Fevers, — The  whole  question  of  the  employment  of  I 
alcohol  in  fevers  is  obviously  of  grave  importance. 

The  value  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  is  now  universally 
recognised,  and  its  beneficial  effect  is  manifested  in  two  ways :  first, 
upon  the  vital  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  circulation,  and  heat 
regulation ;  and,  secondly,  in  sparing  the  tissues  from  too  rapid  com- 
bustion and  wasting  by  furnishing  fuel  in  their  stead.     In  fever  the 
increased  nitrogenous  waste  is  evidenced  by  the  greater  elimination 
of  urea  from  the  kidneys,  while  the  quantity  of  urine  and  perspira- 
tion are  lessened.     The  use  of  alcohol  meets  all   indications  by  _ 
lessening  the  production  of  nitrogenous  waste,  by  acting  as  a  diu-B 
retic,  and  by  regulating  the  peripheral  blood  pressure  and  increasing 
the  perspiration.     To  accomplish  these  results,  usually  six  or  eight 
ounces  in  the  tw*enty-four  hours,  and  often  much  more,  must  be  ■ 
given.  ■ 

As  a  mere  antipyretic  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  less  strikmg 
than  that  of  many  special  remedies  which  have  the  power  of  reduc- 
ing the  body  temperature,  Imt  it  has  the  decided  advanta'ge  over 
most  of  these  remedies  that  its  proper  use  is  accompanied  by  stimu-  ■ 
lation  rather  than  depression  of  the  heart  action,  ■ 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  that  when  given  in  large 
quantities  if  the  odour  of  alcohol  is  not  present  in  the  breath  several 
hours  after  it  has  been  ingested,  and  if  the  pulse  is  slowed  and  deli- 
rium is  reduced  under  its  use,  the  amount  taken  is  clearly  being 
oxidised  as  a  food  and  is  doing  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
odour  persists  in  the  breath  and  the  pulse  is  not  improved,  or  the 
patient  becomes  more  delirious,  it  indicates  that  too  much  alcohol 
is  being  given,  and  the  dosage  should  be  accordingly  reduced. 
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The  effect  of  alcohol  in  fevers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tn  health, 
when  drunk  in  large  quantities,  it  excites  gastric  catarrh  and  occa- 
sions dyspepsia,  whereas  a  similar  amount  taken  in  the  height  of  an 
acute  fever  may  be  very  beneficial. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  alco- 
hol should  be  given  at  once  in  fever,  or  that  it  should  be  given  in 
every  fever*  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  contraindicated. 
Such  are  of  sthenic  type  and  of  short  duration.  There  are  others  in 
which  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  it  too  early,  and  its  use  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  conditions  are  present  of  prostration  and  nervous 
exhaustion.  There  are  still  other  cases  in  which  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed at  once,  as,  for  example,  in  pneumonia  in  feeble  or  elderly 
subjects. 

The  general  indications  for  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  food  in  con- 
tinued fevers  or  for  an  increase  of  the  quantity  already  being  given 
arc  found  in  the  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  symp- 
toms :  Increased  weakness  or  faintness.  low  mnttering  delirium  con- 
tinued even  when  the  patient  is  undisturbed,  tremor  of  the  tongue 
and  hands,  great  dryness  of  the  tongue,  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
voice,  irregularities  in  the  respiration  and  pulse,  enfeebled  or  irregu- 
lar heart  action,  and  absence  of  either  of  the  cardiac  sounds. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  abandon  excessive 
dosage  of  alcohol  in  severe  acute  febrile  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever,  in  which  it  was  formerly  given 
at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  an  hour  or  twenty-four  ounces  per  diem^ 
for  it  is  found  that  other  stimulants,  such  as  digitalis,  strychnine^ 
-^caffeine,  etc.,  make  it  possible  to  use  less  spirits.  A  full  tliscussion 
6f  this  topic  will  be  found  under  the  heading  Dietetic  Treatment  of 
Fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  convalescence,  when  patients  are  able  to 
digest  and  assimilate  more  and  more  food,  less  alcohol  is  required. 

Proper  Time  for  giving  AlcohoUc  Beverages.^ — Whenever  an  alco- 
holic beverage  is  prescribed  by  the  physician,  the  time  at  which  it 
IS  to  be  given  should  be  explicitly  stated,  and  there  should  be  super- 
vbton  over  the  quantity  used,  depending  upon  the  influence  upon 
appetite  and  activity  of  digestion.  When  needed  as  a  tonic,  the 
beverage  should  be  given  either  immediately  before  or  in  connection 
with  meals,  in  order  that  its  eflfect  may  be  modified  by  that  of  other 
foods.  There  is  less  fear  of  establishing  a  craving  for  drink  if  this 
rule  be  nbscr\*ed,  It  is  the  habit  of  drinking  between  meals  without 
definite  purpose  which  is  particularly  dangerous. 

In  some  cases  of  neurasthenia,  ansemia,  etc.,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  recommend  a  glass  of  claret  or  sherry  between  the  principal  meals, 
in  the  mi<ldle  of  the  morning  or  afternoon,  but  even  then  it  should 
be  taken  with  some  article  of  light  and  easily  digestible  food,  such 
as  a  biscuit  or  sandwich.    The  fact  that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol 
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improve  the  functional  activity  of  the  stomach  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  better  digestion  of  food  given  in  connection  with  alco- 
holp  which  should  not  bo  lost  by  giving  the  latter  alone. 

There  are  some  patients  having  chronic  atonic  dyspesia  and  per- 
sons with  but  limited  nervous  energy  for  whom  it  is  better  to  pre- 
scribe alcohol  half  an  hour  or  more  before  eating  in  order  that  its 
stimulating  influence  may  be  felt  in  the  system  before  the  nervous 
forces  are  called  upon  for  digestive  functions. 

Selection  of  the  Proper  Form  of  Alcoholic  Beverage,^ — In  all 
severe  cases  in  prescribing  alcohol  it  is  a  rule  that  the  stomach  is 
much  less  likely  to  be  upset  by  adhering  to  a  single  form  of  bever- 
age than  by  making  frequent  changes.  Persons  having  robust  phy- 
siques may  he  able  to  assimilate  several  kinds  of  whines,  including 
champagne,  at  dinner,  followed  by  h'quors  and  brandy ;  but  these 
beverages,  if  taken  in  such  variety  without  food,  will  almost  in- 
variably derange  the  stomach,  and  the  unpleasant  after-effects  which 
characterise  even  moderate  overindulgence  in  this  respect  are  usu- 
ally more  decided  if  a  variety  of  beverages  have  been  used  than  if 
only  one  kind  has  been  taken.  The  combination  of  whisky  and 
beer  or  strong  liquors  and  champagne  will  promptly  disagree  with 
many  persons  who  could  take  cither  form  of  alcohol  alone  with 
impunity.  In  fever  the  stomach  is  always  temporarily  enfeebled, 
and  the  importance  of  adhering  to  one  simple  form  of  alcoholic 
beverage  is  emphasised.  It  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  in 
conformity  with  the  taste  of  the  patient,  but  mixtures  of  beverages 
should  never  be  given. 

With  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  irritating  coughs  the  use 
of  malt  liquors  sometimes  increases  the  difficulty,  whereas  strong 
liquors  and  wines  may  prove  beneficial.  Beer,  ale,  porter,  stout,  etc., 
cannot  he  drunk  by  some  persons  without  producing  a  subsequent 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  drowsiness  with  headache  and  suffusion  of 
the  face,  and  yet  diluted  spirits  may  be  well  borne*  Some  persons 
find  that  sherry  produces  acid  dyspepsia,  and  others  find  that  dif- 
ferent sweet  wines,  such  as  port,  similarly  disagree,  and  in  others 
again  they  excite  attacks  of  gout.  When  porter,  ale,  or  stout  do 
not  derange  the  stomach,  they  may  be  advantageously  used  by  those 
who  suffer  from  exhausting  discharges  or  by  women  who  are  weak- 
ened by  prolonged  suckling.  Alcohol  should  be  emphatically  for- 
bidden in  all  forms  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  and  a  single  infringe* 
ment  of  this  rule  may  often  aggravate  the  complaint.  Some 
clinicians  prefer  the  use  of  wines  which  are  well  charged  with  vola- 
tile compound  ethers  as  a  stimulant  for  enfeebled  heart  action  and 
wenk  digestion.  The  use  of  beer  as  a  beverage  for  fevers  is  more 
common  in  Continental  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  If  there 
IS  no  tendency  to  flatulent  dyspepsia,  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage  in  such  cases,  when  it  will  slake  the  thirst  which  is  not 
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quenched  by  other  drinks.  Passing  fashion  to  some  extent  influ- 
ences the  \-ariety  of  alcoholic  beverage  consumed*  as  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  country  the  annual  importation  of  Scotch  whisky 
has  lately  risen  from  30,000  to  100,000  gallons  for  a  single  firm. 
Rum  and  port  are  much  less  drunk  than  formerly. 

As  a  preventive  of  drunkenness  and  the  evils  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, the  introduction  of  the  milder  malt  liquors  into  this  country  to 
partially  supersede  the  use  of  strong  spirits  has  proved  a  decided 
advantage.  The  total  annual  consumption  of  all  alcoholic  beverages 
in  the  Ignited  States  exceeds  one  billion  gallons.  In  1870  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  distilled  liquors  was  2.07  gallons,  and  twenty- 
five  years  later  this  fell  to  1.12  gallons*  whereas  during  the  same 
period  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  rose  from  5.31  to  14.95  gal- 
lons.   The  consumption  of  wmes  has  remained  at  about  0,32  gallon. 

The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  1900 
in  several  countries  as  compared  with  the  United  States  is  estimated 
in  gallons  as  follows ; 


United  SlJties. 


BccJ-. 


30.31 

n  s 

12.3 


wine. 


0.39 
31.8 

1.34 

0.44 


Sfilrits. 


1.02 
1.84 
1.84 
0.84 


Italy,  France,  and  Spain  grow  two  thirds  of  the  world's  wine, 
and  in  France  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  is  only  3.80  litres 
per  capita. 

A  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem was  organised  in  this  country  in  1895.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  eminent  jurists,  physicians,  physiologists,  philanthropists, 
and  others,  and  their  object  is  to  collect  and  study  impartial  scien- 
tific data  regarding  the  consumption  of  liquor  which  shall  furnish 
a  reliable  basis  for  controlling  future  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  problem  and  influence  public  opinion  in  regard  to  its  evils. 
In  co-operation  with  this  investigation,  Prof.  Henry  W,  Farnam 
states  (in  1899)  that  *'  the  native-bom  Americans  fall  midway,  being, 
as  a  rule,  more  addicted  to  liquor  than  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians, but  less  so  than  the  English,  Canadians,  and  Scotch,  The 
coloured  race,  however,  as  compared  with  the  white,  shows  a  good 
record/* 

Malt  Liquors 

BEER 

The  lager-beer  industry  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
abottt  the  year  1842. 

CSompotitioii. — Beer  contains  alcohol  in  strength  varv'ing  between 
3  and  8  volumes  per  cent  (sometimes  even  10  per  cent).     Besides 
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this  alcohol  and  much  water»  beer  contains  a  variety  of  ingre^^ 
such  as  bitter  and  resinous  extractives  from  hops,  sugar,  d^'^^*^^ 
albuminates,  glycerin,  free  acids,  and  ash — ^the  latter  only  as  a    ^^\ 
The  sugar  of  beer  is  fattening,  and  the  bitter  matter  is  more  o^   * 
of  a  stomachic  tonic. 

By  process  of  manufacture  much  beer  is  made  to  contain    ^>'* 
water,  alcohol,  and  bitter  principles.     Hop  extracts  possess  a    ^^ 
cotic  influence,  and  hence  beer  may  give  rise  to  drowsiness*  whe-T^^ 
other  alcoholic  beverages — like  champagne  or  whisky — prove  eaJ'^ 
ening.     This  effect  is,  however,  quite  variable. 

Beer  produces  biliousness  in  persons  of  weak  digestion.  It  V- 
sometimes  called  "  fluid  bread/'  but  the  expression  conveys  a  whoJ'J^ 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  food  value,  although  it  is  certainly  fatteni/i^^ 
when  drunk  in  large  quantity. 

Beer  Brewing. — Matt  is  the  name  given  to  any  germinatirt^ 
cereal,  but  to  prepare  it  for  beer  brewing,  malt  is  made  from  barley 
grains  as  follows:  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water  at  a  temperature 
which  causes  germination  and  the  development  of  diastase.  It  i^ 
next  couched  and  **  floored,'*  during  which  process  germination  con- 
tinues, and  it  is  finally  kiln-dried. 

Brewing  of  beer  is  accomplished  as  follows :  The  prepared  bar- 
ley malt  is  first  cleaned  by  screening,  sifting,  and  blowing,  is  crushed 
and  then  "  mashed  "  or  infused  with  water  in  large  tubs  at  a  proper 
temperature.  This  process  extracts  the  existing  sugar  and  dextrin 
and  aids  in  converting  the  residue  of  starch  into  maltose  and  dex- 
trin. The  **  wort  "  thus  formed  is  a  solution  of  diastase,  dextrin, 
sugar,  protcids,  and  salts.  It  is  drawn  off,  and  the  residue  of  grain 
is  washed  with  hot  water  by  a  process  called  "  sparging,"  which 
extracts  any  remaining  useful  material.  The  wort  is  run  into  cop- 
per kettles  and  boiled  for  about  four  hours.  During  the  last  hour 
hops  are  poured  in.  The  boih'ng  concentrates  the  wort,  extracts 
the  hop  essence  or  Inpulin  with  tannin,  causes  coagulation  and  pre- 
cipitation of  any  albuminous  substance,  and  finally  it  checks  further 
fermentation  for  the  time  being.  The  wort  is  next  cooled  and  yeast 
is  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  pound  to  the  barrel.  The 
yeast  sets  up  a  new  fermentation,  which  converts  the  saccharine 
substances  into  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide  gas.  This  fermentation 
is  retarded  by  continued  application  of  cold.  When  it  is  concluded, 
the  beer  is  drawn  into  settling  tuns,  and  then  into  casks,  where  it  is 
stored  from  five  to  eight  months,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  bottling. 
While  resting  in  the  casks  the  beer  is  subjected  to  '*  fining  *' — i.  e,, 
beech-tree  shavings  are  added  to  it,  to  collect  any  floating  solid  par- 
ticles. This  process  allows  so  much  carbonic  acid  to  escape  that  a 
second  fermentation  is  sometimes  set  up  by  adding  new  beer  to  the 
old  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  5. 

Beer  which  is  kept  long  fermenting  increases  in  alcohol  and 
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diminishes  in  extractives.  Its  natural  intensity  of  colour  varies 
with  the  method  of  drying  the  malt,  and  increases  with  long" 
boiling. 

White  beer  is  brewed  from  wheat  instead  of  rye.  It  is  less  clear 
than  rye  beer,  paler,  and  more  frothy  and  sour. 

The  low  Bavarian  beer  is  fermented  by  a  variety  of  saccharo- 
myces,  which  acts  at  a  temperature  of  6""  to  S"*  C. 

Certain  varieties  of  saccharomyces,  acting  at  different  tem- 
peratures, set  up  undesirable  fermentation  in  both  beer  and  wine, 
making  them  sour,  and  developing  peculiar  odours. 

Ale, — Ale  is  made  from  pale  malt  by  processes  resembling  the 
brewing  of  been  It  contains  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
Strongly  alcoholic  ales  are  less  used  than  formerly,  liaving  been 
largely  supplanted  by  the  lighter  varieties  and  by  been  The  amount 
of  hops  used  determines  the  bitterness  of  the  ale.  and  their  aromatic 
bitter  principles  furnish  the  peculiar  flavour.  Bitter  ale  has  been  so 
far  fermented  as  to  contain  but  little  sugar. 

Porter. — Porter  is  made  from  pale  malt  with  the  addition  of  high 
dried  malt,  which  gives  it  colour  and  flavour.  It  contains  about  6 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  is  regarded  as  more  digestible  than  ale  of  the 
same  alcoholic  strength  (Pavy)-  Both  ale  and  porter  contam  sugar 
and  acid,  but  these  substances  are  present  in  less  degree  in  malt 
liquors  than  in  wines. 

Stont. — Stout  is  similar  to  porter,  but  is  characterised  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  extractives. 

The  stronger  malt  liquors,  such  as  porter,  stout,  and  heavy  ales, 
are  nutritive  and  fattening. 

All  stale,  flat  malt  liquors  without  a  "  head  '*  are  apt  to  nauseate 
and  prove  unwholesome. 

WINE 

Coxnpofiition. — Wine  made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  diflfercnt 
varieties  of  the  grape  consists  of  an  alcoholic  solution  varying  in 
strength  from  6  to  25  volumes  per  cent,  and  containing  flavouring 
and  other  substances. 

The  maximum  normal  percentage  of  alcohol  which  fermenting 
grapes  are  capable  of  developing  is  not  above  15  per  cent,  but  alco- 
hol is  often  added  to  equal  18  or  25  per  cent  or  more. 

The  pulp  of  the  grape  furnishes  sugar  for  fermentation  of  alcohol, 
and  also  organic  acids  or  their  salts,  such  as  citrates,  malates,  and 
tartrates.  The  stones  or  seeds  furnish  essential  oils,  some  of  which 
give  the  **  bouquet  *'  of  volatile  ethers,  and  the  skins  and  stems  fur- 
nish pigments  and  tannin.  The  latter  is  preservative  ;  it  precipitates 
albuminous  substances  and  prevents  mouldiness.  The  chief  pigment 
of  wines  is  primarily  of  a  blue  colour,  but  it  is  reddened,  like  litmus, 
by  free  acid,  more  or  less  of  which  is  always  present 
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The  fermentation  of  wines  is  caused  by  germs,  which  exist  upon 
the  stems  or  skins  of  the  grapes. 

Besides  water,  sugar,  alcohol,  volatile  ethers,  and  carbonic  acid 
are  added  in  the  manufacture  of  the  different  kinds  of  wine. 

Leoser  gives  the  following  list  of  minor  substances,  traces  of 
which  are  more  or  less  constantly  present  in  wines :  **  Gelatin,  gum, 
fat.  wax,  albumin,  gluten,  tartaric  acid,  potassic  tartrate,  racemic 
acid,  malic  acid,  calcic  malate.  oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  iron, 
potassium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  calcium  phosphate,  magnesia, 
silicic  acid,  tannic  acid." 

The  composition  of  the  subtle  substances  which  impart  the  fla- 
vour and  aroma  or  bouquet  to  different  wines  is  unkno^-n.  Most 
of  these  substances  develop  during  fermentation,  but  a  few  grapes, 
such  as  the  Muscatel,  yield  their  own  aroma  to  the  wine. 

Acconiing  to  Konig.  the  average  percentage  composition  of 
grape  must  is  water.  74.49:  sugar.  19.71 ;  nitrogenous  material,  0.28; 
non-nitrogenous  material.  4.48 ;  ash.  0.40 :  acid.  0.64. 

The  sugar  fluctuates  sometimes  as  much  as  24  per  cent  and  the 
acid  1.2  per  cent,  and  these  substances  usually  stand  in  inverse  pro- 
|x>rtion  to  each  other. 

Qtaerml  Propertiet. — ^The  perfected  wine  has  the  properties  of 
colour.  "  body  **  or  substance,  and  flavour,  aroma,  bouquet,  or 
"  iruitiness."  Different  wines  are  valued  for  their  astringency  (tan- 
nin^, sweetness  (grape  sugar),  strength  ^alcohoD.  acidity  t organic 
acidsV  cv>lour  or  sparkle,  flavour,  and  ability  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
and  digestion. 

FtTmaUatum. — Wines  are  both  naturally  and  artificially  ferment- 
ed, and  many  varieties  are  re-enforced  by  flavouring  extracts  and 
fortified  by  addition  of  alcv^hol.  The  latter  method  has  the  twofold 
effect  of  adding  to  their  strength  and  of  preserving  them  from  mrtfaer 
fermentation,  and  hence  is  used  especially  for  the  wmes  o:  the  Cape. 
Madeira,  anvi  IVruxgal.  In  the  cooler  climate  ot  France.  Germany. 
and  Hungary  fermentation  proceeds  more  slowly  and  tortificaiion  is 
le^s  necessary .  tor  the  wines  of  these  countries  are  drier,  lesc?  fnrrty. 
and  reviuire  :css  time  to  mature.  They  also  have  str^^'^r^r  bo^^uet. 
because  :hey  possess  more  acid,  which  combines  with  alcohol  to  r^r- 
nish  the  arv^^rr^a    r^vy*. 

y-'isC^*"  — T>e  :i:an:ity  of  st^gar  pne<en:  rr  w:-.es  v:ire<  o^nsider- 
ably.  It  :>  v*.^rr!er:-re<  almost  completely  elimtrtate^i  bv  f^frnrencation 
into  ilo- h ,  I.  or  :t  rtay  be  ad»ied  -n  excess  to  !T:ake  the  natural  r^vocr 
sweeter 

F'sszvur  :rtj  ?.^u^u't. — ?<?cTe  ^Ir-^k  wines  hav\;  j  !?ecM.'*ar  f  j.T»>cr. 
the  liking  :<:r  ^hxh  •>  an  ao:-:red  ra^te.  T^:s  *avocr  is  Jertve^i 
trocn  rv^sin  v-orrtaitte^i  rr,  the  w:cd  oc  casks  use^i  tor  presenr*n^  th^ 
wines.  *.\*"ich  irif-ces  cherrrcx  charges. 

The  Hungarian  biases  have  agreeable  fr.i:tines:^.  bcc  ±ey  aK  aoc 
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SO  completely  ripened  as  French  wines,  and  are  hence  likely  to  turn 
sour  when  transported. 

Both  g^liicose  and  saccharose  can  be  oxidised  into  acids  instead 
of  fermenting  to  alcohol,  and  when  this  process  occurs  extensively 
in  a  wine  it  becomes  sour,  like  vinegar,  and  is  unfit  for  consump- 
tion* 

In  general  the  flavour  and  bouquet  of  a  wine  depend  upon  (i)  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  grape  is  grown,  (2)  the  climate  and 
temperature,  (3)  the  quality  of  the  grape,  (4)  the  use  of  but  a  single 
variety  of  grape  for  a  given  wine»  (5)  the  ripeness  of  the  grape.  (6) 
the  duration  of  fermentation,  (7)  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  ma- 
terial by  the  art  of  the  wine  grower*  (8)  the  age  of  the  wine. 

In  vineyards  where  the  best  wines  are  made  the  grapes  are  tested 
from  day  to  day  to  determine  the  right  time  to  pick  the  vines,  for 
the  quantity  of  sugar  and  acid  present  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
ripening  and  influence  the  flavour  of  the  wine* 

Wliite  Wines. — White  wine  is  made  from  grapes  of  any  colour, 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  macerate  the  berries  in  express- 
ing the  juice,  and  to  allow  no  coloured  juice  to  flow.  As  a  rule. 
however,  the  better  class  of  white  wines  is  made  from  selected  white 
grapes,  which  are  crushed  with  their  skins.  The  mass  is  left  for 
several  days,  so  that  the  skins  may  impart  what  little  soluble  matter 
they  contain  to  the  pulp.  The  juice  is  then  obtained  by  further 
pressure  and  allowed  to  ferment.  The  crushing  of  grapes  was  for- 
merly done  by  the  feet  of  men  who  trampled  upon  them,  but  several 
lives  were  lost  by  carbonic-acid  gas  poisoning,  and  the  process  is 
now  generally  conducted  by  machinery. 

After  several  months,  or  longer,  the  ferment  and  the  salts  which 
are  insoluble  settle  in  a  sediment  called  lees,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid  is  carefully  drawn  off  and  casked  or  bottled. 

During  the  first  year  or  so  of  storage  some  wines  are  recasked 
several  times,  for  they  continue  to  deposit  lees  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  cask,  consisting  mainly  of  **  argol,"  an  acid  salt  from 
which  cream  of  tartar  may  be  prepared. 

When  fermentation  has  proceeded  long  enough  it  is  stopped, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wine,  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or 
strong  sugar  solution,  or  if  left  to  continue  after  the  wine  is  stored, 
the  sugar  and  extractives  very  gradually  disappear,  and  alcohol  con- 
tinues to  develop. 

Hence,  if  a  wine  can  be  bottled  early  without  being  too  green 
or  immature  it  is  sometimes  a  decided  advantage,  for  more  of  the 
aroma  and  flavour  may  be  thus  retained. 

In  other  cases  wines  should  remain  in  the  casks  for  from  one 
to  four  years  before  bottling — the  more  delicate  varieties  being  kept 
the  longest — for  certain  changes  depend  upon  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  containing  receptacle,  which  are  checked  by  bottling.     Pavy 
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Myn :  "  Uy  ketpitifc  in  a  cask,  wine  increases  in  alcoholic  strength. 
ThU  U  U)  lie  accounted  for  by  wood  being  more  easily  penetrated 
by  WMtrr  than  by  alcohol.  Thus  it  happens  that  water  is  lost  by 
rvttporwiion  from  the  outHidc  of  the  cask  in  larger  quantity  than 
the  ftlcoholf  and  the  wine  is  left  in  a  more  concentrated  con- 
dition." 

White  wincH  are  produced  in  more  variety  than  red  wines.  On 
the  ttveriif^e  they  contain  from  9  to  12  per  cent  of  alcohol,  from 
O.JO  to  0.50  per  cent  of  »U|ifar,  and  about  0.50  per  cent  of  acid. 

Aid  Wlntl.— In  making  red  wine  dark  grapes  are  used,  and 
both  MkluM  and  »*ones  are  left  to  ferment  with  the  pulp,  to  which 
they  f\u'nij*h  taimin,  pigment,  and  extractives. 

Ued  wine!*,  on  the  average,  contain  from  8.5  to  11  per  cent  of 
ttlei»hol,  0.55  to  0.05  per  cent  of  acid,  and  0,15  to  0.20  per  cent  of 
tttunht  «nd  pigment.  The  red  wines  are.  as  a  rule,  more  easily  di- 
^eMed  than  white,  anil  are  n\ore  nutritive. 

TIte  following  practical  statements  are  quoted  from  Leoser: 

**  |t\»ttKd  nnl  wines  that  are  rich  in  tannic  acid,  like  port,  for 
in»trtnvH\  ilepo.sit  a  vvedinient  and  gnnv  lighter  in  colour.  Those 
thrtt  vv»utiun  less  tannic  acid  gt^ierally  grow  darker.  The  cause  of 
tlux  In  rt  mavlual  dinunution  in  the  quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  wine. 
The  \  tK  V  t  \>t  this  aci\l  is  to  turn  the  cv^louring  matter  red.  and  as  it 
vluunnsho.  therefv^rw  the  wine  grvnvs  darker  or  more  purple/' 

Ke\l  wine  i^cliirx^t^  is  often  dr\mk  diluteil  with  \ichy.  when  **  the 
IHvtxiNNmn^  04ibon>ite  ot  the  water  saturates  the  fnre  acid  of  the  wine, 
.•lUvt  M^  vlvNtuns  tt\e  rvvl  cv>lour  and  |Hrrmti5  it  to  become  darker, 
while  the  avtuM\  v>t  the  alkaU  u|x>n  the  cv^K^uring  matter  gives  it  a 
vKhkK  Ap^s\u\inc\\" 

The  \kv\vi  the  cv^Knir  the  rv^u^her  is  the  r'.avour  of  the  wine  in 
wuv>>t  v\^^Ov 
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oil  IS  sometimes  added.  The  object  of  storing  wine  in  enormous 
tuns  is  to  diminish  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  in  comparison  with 
the  bulk. 

THE   VARIETIES   OF  WINES 

The  following  classification  of  %vines,  with  the  examples  and 
comments*  is  largely  derived  from  Chambers,  and  will  be  found 
convenient  and  practical  from  a  purely  dietetic  standpoint. 

Wines  may  be  classed  as — 

L  Strong  Dry  Wines.  II.  Strong  Sweet  Wines.  II L  Aromatic 
Wines.  l\\  Acid  Wines.  V.  Sparkling  Wines.  VL  Perfect  W'ines. 
Vn,  Rough  or  Astringent  Wines. 

L  Strong  Dry  Wiaes  are  those  in  which  the  sugar  of  the  ex- 
pressed grape  juice  or  "  must  '*  has  fermented  into  alcohol,  either 
by  process  of  time  or  by  artificial  means.  When  left  to  itself »  this 
alcoholic  fermentation  is  extremely  slow»  occupying  many  years 
before  its  completion,  but  the  natural  process  is  better  than  any 
artificial  one  yet  discovered.  These  wines  also  contain  considerable 
alcohol,  often  17  or  18  per  cent,  which  makes  them  less  available  for 
general  dietetic  uses  than  weaker  wines.  Examples  are  strong,  dry 
old  sherry*  port,  Madeira,  and  Johannisberg.  (The  name  "  sherry  " 
is  often  used  as  a  generic  term  for  white  wines  grown  in  Spain.) 

These  wines,  especially  sherry,  are  sometimes  used  for  stmiula- 
tion  in  fevers  or  other  diseases,  in  lieu  of  spirits,  where  the  taste  of 
the  latter  is  strongly  disliked.  If  drunk  too  freely  they  congest  the 
stomach,  and  have  the  evil  effects  of  strong  spirits  or  of  strong 
alcohol  in  general.  (See  Alcohol,  Evil  Effects.)  They  often  con- 
tain some  sugar,  and  taken  with  meals  they  may  interfere  with  diges- 
tion, causing  acetic  fermentation,  and  especially  disturbing  the  di- 
gestion of  fats. 

Port  is  a  wine  in  which  the  original  fermentation  has  been  ar- 
rested by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  it  lias  a  proverbially  bad 
reputation  for  precipitating  attacks  of  gout.  In  England,  where 
much  more  is  consumed  than  in  the  United  States,  it  is  even  held 
responsible  for  causing  the  disease  in  some  instances. 

It  is  well  known  that  port  improves  more  by  long  rest  in  the 
bottle  than  does  any  other  wine.  It  is  a  useful  temporary  tonic, 
and,  like  claret,  its  astringency  makes  it  serviceal>le  in  diarrh<T:?al 
diseases,  but  many  persons,  especially  in  this  country,  find  it  alto- 
gether too  heavy  for  daily  use.  This  is  not  altogether  due  to  its 
high  percentage  of  alcohol,  for  a  greater  quantity  of  strong  spirits 
will  sometimes  be  found  to  do  less  damage.  It  is  a  poor  wine  for 
ciyspeptics,  and  should  be  proscribed  in  all  bilious  states,  litliiasis, 
cases  with  tendency  to  gallstone  formation,  gravel,  gout,  and  rheu- 
matism. It  has  been  largely  replaced  by  claret  of  late  years  as  a 
dinner  wine* 
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Port  as  well  as  Burgundy  is  sometimes  spiced  or  **  nnulled," 
and  prescribed  diluted,  as  a  tonic  for  elderly  people.  Taken  befone 
retiring,  with  a  biscuit,  or  mixed  with  a  light  gruel,  it  may  promote 
their  sleep. 

IL  Strong  Sweet  Wines  are  those  w^hich  contain,  either  natural 
or  artificially  added,  fruit  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity  to  exercise  a 
preservative  influence,  and  further  fermentation  is  checked  by  boiled 
grape  juice.  Examples  are  Tokay,  Malaga,  sweet  sherry*  sweet 
champagne.  Malmsey,  Madeira,  Lachrymse  Christi,  and  other  vim 
dc  luxe.  They  are  much  too  sweet  to  be  drunk  in  quantity,  but  this 
quality  is  sometimes  made  to  disguise  the  bitterness  of  other  sub- 
stances, as  when  Tokay  is  added  to  coca  extract  to  make  *'  wine 
of  coca."  If  long  kept,  the  sweetness  is  reduced  but  the  peculiar 
agreeable  flavour  remains.  Alcohol  may  be  added  to  further  insure 
preservation  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  wine,  and  sweet  port  is 
sometimes  made  in  this  manner. 

Tlie  sweet  heavy  wines,  such  as  sweet  port,  sherry,  and  Madeira, 
contain  about  19  to  22.5  per  cent  of  alcohol,  3.5  to  6  per  cent  o( 
sugar*  and  about  0.50  per  cent  of  acid.  Malaga  and  Tokay  contain 
more  sugar  and  less  alcohol. 

The  chief  use  of  these  wines  is  not  for  tonic  or  dietetic  purposes, 
but  for  their  agreeable  flavour  They  arc  better  taken  between 
meals,  if  at  all,  both  because  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour  is  more 
appreciated  when  the  mouth  is  free  from  other  tastes  and  because 
their  sweetness  may  interfere  with  digestion.  Like  all  sweet  wines, 
they  must  be  forbidden  to  the  gouty,  rheumatic,  bilious,  lithaeniic. 
and  dyspeptic. 

II L  Aromatic  Wines  have  a  peculiarly  choice  bouquet,  and  con- 
tain abundance  of  essential  oils  with  considerable  alcohol.  They  are 
best  when  drunk  in  their  native  countries — in  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
etc* — for  they  bear  transportation  poorly  unless  re*enforced  by  ad- 
ditional alcohol,  which  detracts  from  their  delicacy  of  flavour  and 
aroma.  Examples  are  the  choicer  Rhine  wines.  Moselle,  Capri.  Cha- 
leau-Yquem,  and  Orvieto.  Some  wines  of  this  class  are  *'  more 
noted  for  their  acid  than  aroma  *'  (Chambers).  Such  are  white 
Burgundy  (Chablis)  and  white  Bordeaux  (Sauterne),  which  are 
often  drunk  with  salads  and  rich  foods.  The  Moselle  and  Rhine 
districts  produce  acid  grapes  with  abundant  aroma,  and  the 
wines  which  bear  these  names  are  many  of  them  almost  free  from 
sugar. 

IV,  Acid  Wines  owe  their  distinguishing  property  to  tartaric  acid 
chiefly,  but  wines  which  have  turned  sour  on  keeping  or  by  exposure 
to  the  air  contain  acetic  acid  and  resemble  vinegar. 

V.  Sparkling  Wines  are  those  in  which  carbon-dioxide  gas, 
formed  by  fermentation  after  the  wine  is  bottled,  is  set  free  upon 
uncorking,  and  continues  to  be  liberated  for  some  time  thereafter. 
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The  gas  gives  additional  flavour  to  the  wine  and  increases  its  ex- 
hilarating effect.  Such  wines  are  champagnes,  sparkling  Moselle, 
and  vino  d'Asti.  The  better  the  wine,  the  longer  it  continues  to 
give  off  gas  and  aroma  after  uncorking.  Good  champagne  is  bottled 
under  a  pressure  of  about  five  atmospheres. 

These  wines,  especially  good  champagne,  are  very  serviceable 
for  invalids,  and  some  persons  with  delicate  stomachs  can  digest  no 
other  form  of  alcohol ;  but  poor  champagne  causes  gastric  derange- 
ment sooner  than  any  other  wine. 

When  nausea  and  vonu'ting  exist  they  have  special  power  for 
allaying  the  gastric  irritation.  They  arc  absorbed  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  act  promptly  by  invigorating  the  nervous  system  and  cir- 
culation. They  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  spirits  in  fevers 
when  there  is  need  of  alcoholic  stimulation.  Their  cost*  unfortu- 
nately, places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  many,  and  it  also  affords  much 
tempiation  for  adulteration. 

Champagiie. — The  essential  difference  between  champagne  and 
other  wines  is  that  it  contains  carhon-dioxtde  gas  in  solution. 

Manufacture, — Champagne  is  made  of  different  grades,  repre- 
senting the  first,  second,  and  third  expressing  of  the  grape  juice 
respectively.  It  contains  approximately  12  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
or  less. 

Good  champagne  is  made  as  follows:  The  juice  is  allowed  to 
ferment  for  about  two  weeks,  when  it  is  poured  into  casks  and  kept 
for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  six  months,  after  which  it  is  bottled 
and  kept  from  two  to  nine  years  in  racks  arranged  to  hold  the  bottles 
with  their  mouths  down,  so  that  on  opening  them  all  sediment  which 
has  collected  in  their  necks  can  be  removed  or  *'  disgorged.''  The 
final  process  is  the  addition  of  sugar-candy  sirup  dissolved  in  old 
wine  and  white  cognac  brandy.  For  the  '*  sec  "  brand  8  per  cent  of 
sirup  is  added ;  for  other  brands  varying  quantities  up  to  16  per  cent 
are  poured  in.  A  little  alcohol,  too,  may  be  added,  after  which  the 
wine  is  again  corked,  and  left  standing. 

French  champagnes  sometimes  have  liqueurs  or  cordials  added 
for  flavouring,  but  American  champagnes  depend  solely  upon  the 
grape  flavour. 

Dryness. — Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  '*  dry  ''  cham- 
pagne for  invalids,  which  means  that  the  sugar  which  it  originally 
contained  has  disappeared,  and  hence  the  wine  is  less  apt  to  pro- 
duce flatulent  dyspepsia  or  aggravate  conditions  in  which  saccha- 
rine food  is  harmful.  True  **  dryness  '*  is  the  result  of  age,  and  is 
due  to  a  very  slow  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol,  such  as  goes 
on  in  port  wine  which  has  been  kept  for  several  decades,  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  Chambers,  this  process  of  slow  ripening  does  not 
remunerate  the  dealer,  so  he  induces  a  quicker  acetous  fermentation 
by  which  all  the  sugar  is  transformed  in  a  few  months,  instead  of 
i8 
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many  years,  or  else  he  puts  but  half  the  quantity  of  sirup  into  th< 
wine — 4  instead  of  8  per  cent.    It  is  champagne  manufactured  m  this 
manner  which  is  usually  shipped  out  of  France  for  foreign  consump* 
tion,  and  hence  this  wine  often  has  a  **  dry  "  taste  because  it  is  sour 
and  not  because  it  is  wholly  free  from  sugar.    When  this  is  the  case^ 
it  imparts  a  bright-red  colour  to  blue  litmus,  even  after  the  free  car 
bonic  acid  which  it  contains  has  been  allowed  to  escape.    The  varioti 
brands  called  "  dry/'  *'  extra  dry,'*  or  '*  sec"  **  tris  sec"  usually  rq 
resent  only  varying  degrees  of  acidity,    '*  Brut  **  refers  to  wines  le: 
to  undergo  natural  fermentation. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  champagne  is  so  exhilarat  j:*"^' 
ing  to  many  persons  is  the  fact  that  it  is  promptly  and  completeli^^    •>' 
absorbed,  even  when  taken  with  food.     Its  effects  are  iherefon 
suddenly  felt  by  the  nervous  system, 

VL  "  Perfect  '^  Wines  are  those  which  are  classified  by  Cham — 
bers  as  having  their  several  ingredients — "alcohol,  water,  sugar,  "•j 
ethereal  flavours^  fruity  extractives,  and  acids  " — commingled  with — ^ ^M 
out  giving  characteristic  prominence  to  either  one.  Such  are  many^'^'^S 
of  the  best  clarets,  but  the  red  wines  usually,  from  one  cause  or '-^^ 
another,  fall  under  some  other  class, 

Bordeaux,  Burgundy. — The  best  Bordeaux  is  fully  fermented, 
but  the  commoner  Burgundies  and  red  Rhones  contain  "  too  much 
fruity  extractive,  which  decomposes  unless  re-enforced  by  alcohol, 
and  are  unwholesome  unless  ripe  when  drunk  "  (Chambers).  When 
a  red  wine  is  so  decomposed  it  is  unfit  for  consumption.  Re-fer- 
mentation in  it  may  be  discovered  by  lightly  corking  a  half-filled 
bottle,  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  warm  place,  and  then 
shaking  it.  If  carbonic  acid  is  present,  it  will  rise  in  bubbles  and 
expel  the  cork.  Wine  of  this  sort  deranges  digestion,  causing  acid 
eructations  and  gastric  discomfort. 

Prime  Burgundies,  on  the  contrary,  like  Chambertin,  have  more 
*'  body,"  and,  because  they  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  alcohol, 
do  not  ferment,  Moleschott  gives  the  average  volumetric  percent- 
age of  alcohol  in  red  wines  as  follows :  Clarets  or  red  BordeauXi 
io.6r ;  red  Rhone,  10,39;  ^^^  Burgundy,  ri.19. 

Therapeutic  Uses. — Prime  clarets.  Bordeaux,  and  Burgundies  are 
useful  tonics  for  invalids,  to  be  given  in  moderation  with  meals,  or 
in  some  cases  with  a  biscuit  or  light  sandwich  as  a  luncheon  between 
meals.  They  contain  little  or  no  sugar,  and  are  of  excellent  service 
in  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers,  such  as  typhoid,  or  from  the 
grippe,  etc.  The  lighter  forms,  if  of  good  quality,  are  the  best  form 
of  wine  for  daily  consumption  by  brain  workers  or  those  whose 
sederxtary  habits  or  whose  advanced  age  make  desirable  a  slight 
stimulus  to  appetite  and  digestion.  Claret  is  almost  the  only  wine 
which  it  is  at  al!  safe  to  allow  gouty  or  diabetic  patients.  Of  red 
Bordeaux  or  clarets,  Pavy  says: 
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"  There  is  scarcely  any  condition  in  which  they  are  calculated  to 
disagree.  They  form  a  most  suitable  beverage  for  persons  of  a  gouty 
or  rheumatic  disposition,  and  also  for  the  dyspeptic.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  are  not  prone  to  turn  sour  upon  the  stomach  themselves, 
nor  to  cause  other  articles  to  become  sour;  neither  do  they  provoke 
headache  or  derangement  in  those  who  are  subject  to  bilious  dis- 
ordurs/* 

fiurgundy.  being  a  much  fuller  wine  than  claret,  is  more  service- 
able where  anaemia  and  malnutrition  exist  if  it  can  be  borne  without 
giving  rise  to  headache. 

BcQUJolais  is  intermediate  in  its  effects  between  claret  and  Bur- 
gundy. 

Some  years  ago,  when  scun^y  was  common  in  the  English  navy, 
it  was  found  that  the  substitution  of  red  wines  for  spirits  in  the 
ration  had  a  decided  prophylactic  influence. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  red  wines,  according  to  Lichtenstern,  have  a 
twofold  beneficial  action:  first,  by  depressing  exalted  reflex  excita- 
bility in  visceral  nerves^  and.  secondly,  by  controlling  intestinal 
putrefaction.  Those  which  contain  considerable  tannin  are  also 
mildly  astringent. 

\TL  Bough  Wines  are  those  in  which  an  excess  of  tannin  causes 
decided  astringency.  They  usually  contain  pigment,  but  not  much 
alcohol.     Some  clarets  belong  with  this  group. 

As  a  rule,  these  whines  are  not  available  for  general  dietetic  or 
invalid  use,  and  are  mainly  employed  to  add  to  other  wines  to 
aid  in  their  preservation  and  otherwise  alter  them,  although  they 
are  drunk  by  the  peasants  in  the  countries  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

Eaisin  Wine. — An  inferior  quality  of  w^ine  is  made  by  restoring 
the  water  of  the  grapes  which  has  been  lost  by  drying  them  into 
raisins.  Wine  is  now  sometimes  made  in  France  from  raisins  dried 
in  California. 

Influence  of  Wine*  npon  Bigestion. — ^Roberts  has  thus  determined 
the  effect  of  several  wines  upon  peptic  digestion  by  adding  together 
two  grammes  of  dried  beef-fibre.  0.15  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
I  c.  c.  of  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  varying  proportions  of  hock, 
claret,  or  champagne,  and  water  to  100  c.  c. 
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Liquors 

Strong^  spirits,  such  as  rum,  whisky,  brandy,  and  gin,  are  the 
worst  forms  of  alcohol  for  daily  drinking,  and  liquors  of  this  class 
are  responsible  for  nine  tenths  of  the  evils  of  inebriety,  in  locali* 
ties  where  their  consumption  has  been  brought  into  competition 
with  or  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  beer,  drunkenness  has  often 
diminished.  As  the  system  acquires  toleration  for  the  stronger 
forms  of  liquor,  it  is  found  that  its  desired  effects  can  only  be 
obtained  by  constantly  increasing  the  strength  or  the  frequency  of 
the  drinks,  and  meanwhile  the  alcohol  absorbed  is  gradually  con- 
verting the  different  tissues  of  the  body  into  pathological  specimens. 

The  drinking  of  new  and  raw  liquors  is  particularly  injurious^ 
for  time  mellows  them  somewhat  and  reduces  the  quantity  of  their 
most  hurtful  ingredient — fusel  oil — while  their  flavour  improves. 
The  clifTerence  in  taste  of  liquors  depends  upon  the  substances  from 
which  they  are  made  much  more  than  upon  any  skill  in  their  manu- 
facture or  modifications  in  their  fermentation,  circumstances  which 
so  materially  affect  wines.  The  taste  varies  with  the  relative  quan- 
tity present  of  aldehyde,  compound  ether,  higher  alcohol  (fuse!  oil), 
and  volatile  bases. 

Brandy  and  other  strong  spirits  are  distilled  from  a  variety  of 
carbohydrate  foods:  such  are  potatoes,  corn,  rye  (w^hisky),  beets, 
rice  (arrack  and  sake),  molasses  (rum),  crushed  grapes,  apples 
(applejack),  peaches,  plums,  cherries  (Kirsch),  and  other  fniits. 
These  spirits  contain  from  45  to  60  per  cent  of  alcohol,  besides  cane 
sugar  and  extractives. 

French  Cognac  is  a  strong,  pure  brandy,  distilled  either  froiti 
wine»  or  directly  from  crushed  grapes.  It  may  be  coloured  by  cara- 
mel   Common  brandy  is  distilled  from  wine. 

Wliisky. — American  whiskies  are  classed  as  (1)  rye  and  (2)  Bout- 
bon,  from  the  county  of  that  name  in  Kentucky. 

Manufacture. — The  proportion  of  materials  used  in  making  the 
**  mash  '■  for  distillation  is,  on  the  average,  cornmeal  0,8,  rye  0.1.  and 
malt  o.i  (Leoser).    This  mixture  is  placed  in  tubs,  and  scalded  widl_ 
*'slop,"  the  refuse  from   former  distillation.     After  cooling,  it  iM 
raked,  or  mixed  by  a  stick  called  a  *'  masher.*'    Water  is  added,  an" 
the  mass  ferments  for  two  or  three  days. 

Szvcct  mash  is  scalded  with  w^ater  instead  of  slops,  and  yeast  is 
added  to  induce  fermentation. 

Sour-mash  zvhisky  is  made  without  yeast  but  with  slop.  The 
wort  is  then  heated  by  steam,  and  the  low  wines,  called  **  singlings," 
are  run  off  from  the  residue  or  slop  and  redistilled,  and  the  whisky 
is  ready  for  barrelling  (Leoser).  It  should  then  be  kept  from  three 
to  five  years  to  ripen,  according  to  the  details  of  its  manufacture, 
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Pure  rye  zchisky  is  distilled  by  an  identical  process,  but  the  com 
is  wholly  replaced  by  rye. 

Scotch  and  Irish  tM skies  are  distill ctl  from  a  barley  mash. 

American  whiskies  are  kept  in  charred  barrels,  and  grow  darker 
from  colour  derived  from  the  wood  (Witthaus),  Scotch  whisky  de- 
rives its  colour  from  lying  in  old  sherry  casks. 

Proof  ichisky  contains  ecjual  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water. 

Leoser  says :  **  The  difference  in  quality  in  different  kinds  of 
whisky  is  infinitesimaU  and  for  therapeutic  processes  may  be  neg- 
lected, provided  the  taste  of  the  patient  is  consulted.*' 

The  evil  effects  of  poor  whisky  are  largely  due  to  the  presence 
in  excess  of  a  regular  constituent,  an  aldehyde  called  furfural. 

Gin  is  distttled  from  rye  mash,  and  flavoured  by  immersing  a  bag 
of  juniper  berries  in  the  vat  towards  the  completion  of  distillation. 

It  is  variously  known  under  the  names  Geneva,  Hollands,  and 
Schiedam,  the  two  latter  referring  to  its  Dutch  source,  the  former 
being  derived  from  the  French  word  for  juniper,  gcmhre,  of  which 
gin  is  a  corruption  (Pavy).  Gin  may  contain  17  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
but  it  is  often  diluted,  and  when  sweetened  besides,  it  is  known  as 
"  Old  Tom." 

Bum  is  distilled  from  a  mash  of  molasses.  The  wort  contains 
about  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  the  fermentation  process  requires 
from  nine  to  fifteen  days.  Rom  was  formerly  made  in  New  England, 
bul  it  now  comes  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  that  made  in 
Jamaica  is  considered  the  best.  Other  rum  is  made  from  rectified 
proof  spirit.  It  is  a  liquor  which  improves  very  much  on  keeping 
for  several  years.  The  flavour  of  rum,  which  is  principally  due  to 
butyric  ether,  is  produced  by  adding  molasses,  caramel,  and  some- 
times fruits,  such  as  pineapple  or  guava.  Acetic  and  other  ethers 
are  also  present 

Therapeutic  Uses  of  Liquors  Compared. — The  spirits  in  common 
use  have  difTerent  physiological  action.  As  their  alcoholic  basis  is 
substantially  the  same  in  quality,  the  effects  are  varied  mainly  by 
aromatics.  Gin  is  the  most  distinctly  diuretic  of  the  liquors.  Given 
with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  diluted  with  some  effervescing  water, 
it  promptly  increases  the  urinary  secretion.  Brandy  is  somewhat 
more  astringent  than  whisky,  which  is  sometimes  laxative.  Brandy 
is  therefore  to  be  preferred  in  cases  of  diarrhcea,  but  in  this  country 
at  least  it  is  very  apt  to  be  impure.  The  role  of  liquors  as  tonics 
and  stinmlants  will  be  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  the  different 
diseases  in  which  they  may  he  required,  and  their  influence  in  pro- 
ducing alcoholism  is  discussed  under  that  heading. 

Adulteration  of  Liquors  and  Wiues, — Liquors  are  flavoured  and 
also  adulterated  by  a  variety  of  substances.  Among  those  men- 
tioned by  Chambers  as  oftenest  found  are  cocculus  indicus,  ginger, 
quassia,  wormwood,  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  hartshorn  shav- 
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ings,  nux  vomica,  gentian,  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  chamomile,  juniper 
berries,  bitter  almonds,  orange  peel,  licorice,  honey,  rhztany,  and 

catechu. 

Much  of  the  cheapest  claret  sold  in  this  country  is  little  more 
than  a  decoction  of  logwood,  and  the  flavour  of  some  of  the  better 
grades  is  cleverly  imitated.  For  example,  Giateau-Latour  is  sophis- 
ticated with  almonds  or  other  nuts,  Chateau- Lafitte  with  violets  and 
mits,  and  to  other  grades  cherry  juice  is  added.  Wines  are  often 
•adulterated  with  artificial  pigments,  alum,  tannin,  fusel  oils,  cider, 
perry,  and  lime  salts. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  strong  liquors  contain  an  excess  of  fusel 
oil  or  amy  he  ether,  which  is  not  an  adulterant  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  been  added  for  sophistication,  but  because  it  is  a  poisonous 
natural  product  which  is  difficult  to  eliminate.  It  is  responsible 
fur  much  of  the  headacJie,  foul  tongue,  nausea,  dyspepsia,  and  even 
cirrhotic  changes  in  the  viscera  which  are  incident  to  clram  drinking. 

LiqneuTB  play  no  part  in  invalid  diet.  With  the  exception  of 
absinthe  and  Angostura,  they  contain  a  very  high  percentage  of 
sugar  with  essence,  and  they  all  have  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol 
They  are  used  as  luxuries,  and  are  seductive  beverages,  for  their 
agreeable  flavour  sometimes  begets  the  habit  of  alcoholism.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  absinthe. 

Anafysis  of  Liqueurs  (Rupp) 


too  C  C.  LIQUSUtt. 


Absinthe... 
Anise  , . . ,  ♦ 
Kammel. . . 
Peppermint 
Angostura . 
Cura^oa.  .  . 
Bencdictmc 
Chartreuse. 


Volume. 


Weight 


Extracts. 


Grmmmrt, 
I. So 

39.60 

12.00 
27.90 
35.00 
35.40 


Sttgu'. 


Salts, 


Crammn. 

0.220 
0,310 
0.100 
0.090 
0.140 
0.075 
O.IIO 

o.ogt 


The  essences  are  distilled  or  expressed  from  aromatic  plants,  and 
such  colouring  agents  are  used  as  saffron,  cochineal,  indigo,  etc. 
Vermuth  contains  only  17  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  following  table  by  Duckworth  is  a  convenient  summary  of 
the  average  percentages  of  alcohol  in  round  numbers  in  the  different 
beverages  above  described : 


Spirits . , , ,  35  to  44  per  cent, 

port  wine 19  '* 

Madeira ,., 18    ** 

Sherry 17    " 

Champagne*,,. .,.,.   ir   ** 

Burgundy *f*i».  lo  ** 


Bordeaux g  per  cent 

Rhine  wines 8   "       " 

Porter 6  per  cent  or  more. 

Ale. ,..,.,,,,  3  to  6  per  cent. 

Cider.. ...,.,  4  per  cent 
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Tig  Wine  is  made  in  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
md  has  an  alcoholic  streng^th  of  between  7  and  8  per  cent.  It  also 
ontains  considerable  mannitc.  It  is  often  used  for  the  sophistication 
rf  grape  ^nnes. 

Cider. — Cider  made  from  ripe  apples  usually  contains  from  4  to 
\  volumes  per  cent  of  alcohol  besides  malic  acid,  extractives,  sugar* 
md  salts. 

It  is  slightly  laxative.  The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by 
rfder  protects  it  from  the  atmospheric  air,  but  when  the  gas  dis- 

Kears  acetic  fermentation  converts  the  cider  into  vinegar. 
Cider  is  sometimes  made  from  condensed  apple  juice,  which  is 
ed  in  ihc  proportion  of  one  part  to  twenty  of  water  when  ready 
Of  use. 

^^ropertics. — Condiments  and  spices  are  substances  which  are 
ised  as  adjuncts  to  food,  and  which  in  themselves  supply  but  little 
lourishrnent,  their  effect  being  mainly  of  a  stimulating  character 
filhcr  to  the  nerves  of  taste  or  secretion.  They  add  flavour  to 
>lher\vise  insipid  food,  and  relieve  monotony  in  diet.  Some  condi- 
ncms.  such  as  mustard,  contain  a  slight  amount  of  nutritious  mate- 
lal,  but  the  total  quantity  of  an>  of  ihcm  which  can  be  taken  is  so 
»maU  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  food  that  they  may  hardly 
>e  said  to  subserve  nutrition, 

Curry  f*(nctiirs  of  various  sorts  are  prepared  by  mixing  strong 
rondtments,  such  as  Cayenne  pepper  and  ginger,  with  starchy  food 
Md  turmeric. 

H^Some  foods  are  themselves  so  stimulating  to  the  mucous  niem- 
^■le  that  they  answer  the  double  purpose  of  food  and  condiment 
IHlbined;  such,  for  example,  are  onions  and  garlic. 

In  the  mouth  condiments  produce  an  agreeable  taste*  with  an 
incrvascd  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  desire  for  food  in  the  stomach  is 
Itiniulatcd.    They  also  increase  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 

Uftet. — In  some  dyspeptic  conditions  of  the  stomach  accom- 
panied by  local  sensation  of  weight  or  oppression,  or  even  of  pain, 
the  use  with  the  food  of  strong  condiments — such  as  mustard.  Cay- 
mne  pepper,  or  Tabasco — affords  relief  by  exciting  the  functional 
ictivity  of  the  stomach.  Cayenne,  in  fact,  is  a  favourite  ingredient 
d{  various  dinner  pills. 

With  the  exception  of  salt,  the  use  of  which  has  been  elsewhere 
hiDy  described  (p.  45^.  none  of  the  condiments  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable in  the  sense  of  being  essential  for  prolonging  health, 
but  so  accustomed  are  all  classes  of  men  to  their  use  from  heredity 
Dr  personal  experience  that,  despite  the  aphorism  of  Plutarch  that 
••hunger  and  salt  should  be  man's  only  sauce,"  without  other  rel- 
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iilic»  tlif  appetite  sooti  fails.  There  are  many  cases  of  feeble  diges- 
tion lint!  tliiiHtiishcd  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  which  are  decidedly 
lu*ni'fi!i  il  by  their  use  in  moderation. 

Harmful  EITeots. — 'llie  use  of  some  condiments  is  like!y  to  be 
uhnstti»  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  peppers,  curry,  pickles,  and 
vinegar.  If  consmncd  liai>itnally  in  excess,  these  substances  excite 
gastric  livjiorieniia  and  catarrh  by  overstimulation,  and  may  disorder 
inlcslinal  tli^cstion  as  well.  They  at  first  cause  more  food  to  be 
eaten  tlian  necessary,  and  eventually  destroy  the  appetite,  develop* 
inj{^  chronic  dyspepsia  of  an  aggravated  t>T)e,  Persons  living  in 
tropical  ctinuiles  where  food  and  service  are  cheap  are  apt  lo  lead 
indolent  lives  atid  indulge  too  liberally  in  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic, 
«nd  tl»e  overloading  of  the  stomach  tempts  them  to  add  quantities 
of  condiments  to  their  food  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  an  alreatJy 
overwork etl  digestive  system  lo  the  perfonnance  of  further  duly. 
The  tieat  of  the  climate  prevents  active  exercise,  which  in  turn  re- 
duce* the  oxidation  processes  of  the  assimilated  food.  The  rational 
diet  (or  those  not  acclimated  to  the  tropics  should  consist  largely 
of  \*r^tjihles  and  fruits,  while  nitrogenous  food,  strong  condiments^ 
spiril^»  tiitter  beer,  etc.,  should  l>e  carefully  shmined.  I  have  seen 
oi>e  case  of  the  ginger  habit » in  Rellevue  Hospital,  in  a  woman  thirty 
years  of  agt^.  It  was  first  acquired  by  chewing  the  roots  of  Jamaica 
pitger.  attd  subseiiuently  the  piatient  drank  Urge  qtsasiuties  of  ibe 
bcvf  rjige  M^M  tithler  tliat  name,  and  ate  powdettd  gingter  of  every 
llic  |vitit*nt  became  nwniacal  and  greatly  emadated*  The 
>      ,      \)s  in  general  resembled  those  of  tlie  cocaine  habit. 

Vamtiet  of  Flavouriftg, — Next  to  salt  (see  p.  45).  the  most 
liaelui  c\nvdimcms  are  pepper,  mustanL  ginger,  and  Tinegar.  btu 
mich  dirt*  Tvucc  in  taste  exists  in  the  use  of  coodimeiits^  and  their 
•ckctH^n  is  t\^  M\me  extent  a  face  chamctcnstic,  Thtts  the  Pcrstan 
pMem  hh  asatvetida.  ^hkh  no  ant  dse  can  tolerate:  the  Sfmnsard 
and  Mexican  his  gxtHc ;  the  EaM  Indian  his  creii ;  and  the  Fneoch- 
niM  his  SMra  witli  vme(fiir« 

FhMm  tongHcomimied  msaocMtion  cettain  txmSmcms  appear  to 
vrrv^  iKM  nun  tKuiute  iooiR»  ana  so  accvsKMMii  are  aaosi  peisuns 
to  theit  eoMhkiaftm  iIma  lie  caniKil  ensiT  1^^ 
xm  the  other:  thm  mntatd  is  a&sociaicd  widi  ham*  Hack  peppa^ 
wnn  ^cs^  *^^  ficnief  wm  faw  ojiscees* 
fiwi  tonMiMcs^  etc-v»  and  itlMn  wyif^ped  of  cbe 
iMaes  msflfiw,    C"vcn  wfaBSi,.  anpaMaat  as  tne%^ 
Hfi^Miff;  h^covne  Terr  JM^dtttat  ioe  < 
w  is  aieo^ssanr  t\^  peesefie  the  t|i|Mile  hf  \ 
4M  lilt^  vntjt  ^^^^  f^)^  ^sM^g^  to  MStahi  Ae^  Svc&  are  eases  oi 
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ith  ihe  necessity  for  alco- 


A  skilful  use  of  condiments  may  do  aw* 
hulic  stimulation  and  serve  a  better  purpose. 

Beef  tea  and  meat  broths,  which  become  wearisome  to  many  in* 
va!ids.  will  be  often  relished  if  a  taste  of  some  savoury  aromatic  herb 
be  added,  such  as  parsley,  thyme,  sage,  marjoram,  or  mint. 

Mustani  does  not  greatly  stimnlate  the  gastric  secretion, but  many 
persons  find  that  it  increases  the  appetite  somewhat,  and  it  often  pro- 
duces a  sensation  of  warmth  or  mild  burning  in  the  stomach  or  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  hunger.  It  is  used  to  advantage  in  moderation  in  salad 
dressings  or  with  cold  meat,  and  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  main  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  appetite  without  special 
enfceblement  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  it  has  very  little  positive 
value,  and  while  its  use  in  health  may  be  left  as  a  question  of  indi- 
vidual taste,  it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  specifically  recommended,  and 
its  abuse,  like  that  of  all  condiments,  may  give  rise  to  gastric  irrita- 
tion. The  general  irritating  eflfect  of  mustard  in  large  quantities 
applied  to  the  skin  or  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  well  known,  and 
diluted  with  lukewarm  water  (a  teaspoonfnl  of  mustard  to  a  pint  of 
water)  it  constitutes  a  very  prompt  and  valuable  emetic.  Mustard  is 
said  lo  make  the  evacuations  of  the  bowels  somewhat  more  moist 
(Ringer)-  The  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten  for  their  laxative  action. 
The  diuretic  effect  which  has  been  attributed  to  mustard  is  not 
established, 

Bhuk  f^c/^pcr  is  the  berry  of  a  plant,  the  Piper  nigrum,  which  grows 
in  the  West  Indies,  Sumatra,  antl  other  Eastern  countries.  Ttie 
whole  berry  is  dried  and  ground  for  use. 

While  pcppa'  is  made  from  the  same  berry  by  previously  soaking 
off  the  outer  husk  in  water.  About  thirteen  million  pounds  of  black 
pepper  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  often 
adulterated,  and  to  avoid  deception  it  may  be  purchased  in  corns 
and  freshly  ground  at  the  table. 

Caycf^nc  pepper  is  not  a  true  pepper,  but  is  made  from  the  crushed 
pod  of  various  species  of  Capsieum.  It  grows  in  the  tropics,  espe- 
cially along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  in  Zanzibar. 

The  Capsieum  anmtttm  is  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  making 
of  pickles  from  the  large  unripe  green  fruit. 

The  Capsiettm  fastigiatmn  is  a  variety  employed  medicinally,  and 
rccogrJiis^d  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Chilies  is  a  common  name  given  to  this  pepper  in  England,  and 
chili  sauce  is  an  essence  prepared  from  it.  It  is  the  strongest  variety 
of  capsicum. 

Capsicum,  called  also  Cayenne  or  red  pepper,  like  mustard,  is  a 
strong  irritant  to  both  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes.  Over- 
doses of  it  excite  violent  local  inflammation  and  gastro-enteritis. 
Like  mustard,  it  is  doubtful  whether  capsicum  in  any  degree  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  it  sometimes  stimulates 
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a  Haggling  appetite  and  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach; 
the  latter  readily  becomes  tolerant  to  increasing  doses  of  capsicum, 
and  it  is  found  that  more  and  more  is  required  by  those  who  have  to 
use  it  habitually  to  excite  the  accustomed  stimulation.  Its  chief  use 
is  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol  for  dipsomaniacs,  especially  where  the 
eflfort  is  being  made  to  stop  drinking  abruptly.  Its  fiery  nature  tem- 
porarily satisfies  the  craving  of  the  stomach.  When  chronic  alco- 
hohc  gastritis  exists,  the  stomach  digestion  is  often  improved  and 
the  craving  to  satisfy  it  by  strong  liquor  may  be  relieved  by  the 
tincture  of  capsicum  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  diluted. 

The  use  of  capsicum  in  health  is  far  from  necessary,  but  it  forms 
an  agreeable  condiment  for  many  persons.  It  forms  an  ingredient 
of  many  dinner  pills  which  are  taken  by  elderly  people  with  inactive 
digestion  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  appetite. 

Red  pepper,  like  black,  is  often  adulterated.  When  pure  it  may 
be  entirely  suspended  in  water.  If  any  precipitate  falls  it  is  probably 
red  lead. 

Capers  are  the  flower  buds  of  a  bush,  the  Capparis  spinosfV,  which 
grows  in  Eastern  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  They 
are  preserved  in  salt  and  vinegar*  and  are  used  for  flavouring  sauces 
for  mutton  and  other  foods.  They  contain  tannin,  volatile  oil,  yel- 
low pigment,  and  a  bitter  principle. 

Spices  are  solely  of  value  in  giving  variety  of  taste  to  the  food, 
and  hence  tempting  invalids  or  convalescents  with  lagging  appe- 
tites to  eat  more.  Comparatively  tasteless  food,  such  as  ncc,  may 
be  made  very  attractive  by  spicing. 

For  children  the  most  useful  flavouring  substances  are  cinnamon 
and  ginger,  and.  ahhough  not  a  spice,  vanilla  extract.  For  invalids 
there  may  be  added  nutmeg  and  cloves,  although  any  agreeable  spice 
may  be  used  in  moderation,  such  as  mace  or  allspice.  Patients  who 
will  not  drink  hot  water  when  it  is  ordered  will  often  do  so  if  they 
can  steep  a  few  cloves  or  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon  in  it,  and  this 
can  rarely  do  harm.  Those  who  object  to  the  taste  of  milk  punches, 
custards,  and  simple  farinaceous  foods  will  often  take  these  sub- 
stances when  slightly  flavoured  wilh  a  trace  of  some  agreeable  spicc- 
The  latter  as  ordinarily  used  for  flavouring  is  never  injurious.  Only 
in  large  doses  are  such  spices  as  those  above  mentioned  capable 
of  such  irritant  action  in  the  stomach  as  may  be  produced  by  curry 
or  mustard.  Several  cases  of  nutmeg  poisoning  are  recorded.  The 
symptoms  are  excessive  thirst,  vertigo,  and  muscular  prostration. 
Such  effects  are  produced  by  taking  a  whole  nutmeg,  ground  and 
mixed  with  hot  water. 

Ginger  is  useful  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  food.  It  is  the 
dried  root  of  the  Zin::ibcr  oificinalc,  which  grows  in  Jamaica,  China, 
and  elsewhere.  The  rhizome  is  scraped  and  either  dried  and  pow- 
dered, or,  if  it  is  to  be  prescrv^ed,  it  is  washed  and  boiled  for  twenty- 
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four  hours,  and  then  soaked  for  another  day  in  sah  water.  It  is 
then  washed,  sun-dried«  and  boiled  for  half  a  day  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  (Clark),  It  is  placed  in  jars  for  several  days,  and 
then  once  more  boiled,  when  it  is  finally  sealed  in  jars.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  flavouring  rice  and  other  insipid  farinaceous  foods  for  con- 
valescents and  children, 

P'anilla  is  derived  from  vanilla  beans,  grown  in  ^Icxico,  Java, 
and  other  tropical  regions.  It  makes  an  agreeable  favouring  ex- 
tract for  foods  for  invalids  and  children,  such  as  farinaceous 
gruels,  custards,  blancmange,  or  ice  cream,  for,  unlike  the  spices, 
it  is  ver}^  bland.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate 
(p.  223)' 

Vinegars  are  made  from  wine,  beer,  cider,  various  fruits,  and  even 
from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  They  contain,  besides  acetic 
acid,  traces  of  dextrin,  sugar,  organic  acids,  pigment,  extractives, 
and  acetic  ether.    White  vinegar  is  the  best  in  taste  and  odour. 

The  acetic  acid  in  good  French  vinegar  exists  in  the  proportion 
of  5  per  cent.  Ordinary  table  vinegar  contains  between  2  and  7 
per  cent- 

The  acidity  enables  this  condiment  to  soften  muscle  fibre  so 
that  the  digestion  is  facilitaicd  of  tough  meat,  such  as  corned  beef, 
boiled  beef,  and  other  foods  with  hard  fibre,  like  salmon,  lobsters, 
or  hard-boiled  eggs. 

The  action  of  mild  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  favours  the  digestion 
of  tough  cellulose,  and  aids  the  formation  of  sugar.  For  this  reason 
vinegar  is  a  wholesome  addition  to  coarse,  fibrous,  or  stringy  vege- 
tables, such  as  beets,  cabbage,  spinach,  lettuce,  celery,  etc..  and  to 
raw  vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  cole,  lettuce,  and  like  ma- 
terials used  in  salads.  Vinegar  is  often  eaten  with  baked  beans,  but 
it  is  said  to  make  their  legumin  less  soluble  (Chambers).  If  vine- 
gar taken  in  a  salad  dressing  disagrees,  white  wine  may  be  substi- 
laled  wth  pepper  or  mustard  and  oil. 

Vinegar  has  a  well-known  antiseptic  and  preservative  action,  and 
hence  its  use  for  pickling  fish,  oysters,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Pickles  are  indigestible,  and  should  take  no  part  in  an  invalid 
dietary. 

An  excess  of  vinegar  habitually  consumed  with  pickles,  or  other- 
wise, causes  anafmia  and  emaciation  by  lessening  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  and  reducing  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  often  adulterated,  or  spurious  articles  are  substituted 
for  it.  Tliis  is  especially  tnie  of  that  used  for  the  cheaper  varieties 
of  pickles,  and  weak  sulphuric  acid  is  quite  commonly  employed  for 
this  puriK>sc. 

Sauces,  such  as  Worcestershire,  Tabasco,  tomato  catsup,  etc., 
arc  used  to  stimulate  a  flagging  appetite,  and  add  flavour  to  soups, 
broths,  etc    Taken  in  great  moderation,  they  arc  not  injurious,  and 
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in  cases  of  alcoholism  they  are  sometimes  t 
patient  to  take  more  food  and  less  liquor. 

For  invalids,  for  whom  strong  sauces  of  tl 
be  forbidden,  a  very  good  substitute  may  1 
broiled  fish,  etc.,  as  suggested  by  Chambers, 
aromatic  herbs,  like  parsley  or  mint,  in  a  lit 
pepper  and  salt. 

Horseradish  is  a  condiment  which  excites 
gastric  juice  when  eaten  early  in  the  course 
or  raw  oysters,  or  otherwise. 
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COOKING 

The  Object  of  cooking  Food. — While  man  is  so  constituted  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  hve  upon  raw  food  for  a  considerable  leng^th 
of  time,  it  is  apparently  designed  by  Nature  that  a  large  portion  of 
his  food  should  be  cooked,  for  there  are  no  savage  races  known 
who  do  not  practise  the  art  of  cooking,  in  however  elementary  a 
fashion,  and  progress  in  the  scale  of  development  and  civilisation  is 
uniformly  accompanied  by  advance  in  the  art  of  cooking.  Pre- 
historic man  may  have  lived  wholly  on  raw  food,  berries,  fruits, 
shellfish,  etc..  but  this  diet  is  not  suited  for  most  tribes  of  man 
to-davi  although  the  northern  Eskimo  still  prefers  to  eat  his  meat 
raw  and  frozen. 

It  is  owing  to  the  practice  of  cookery  that  the  dietary  of  civil- 
ised man  has  been  so  much  enlarged,  and  that  it  covers  a  wider 
range  of  materials  than  that  which  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
lower  animals.  There  are  many  articles  of  diet  in  common  use,  and 
many  others  which  may  be  employed  as  food  in  an  emergency, 
which  are  not  only  unpalatable  bnt  are  wholly  indigestible  in  the 
raw  state,  but  which  are  rendered  nutritious  by  cooking,  and  it  is 
far  less  difficult  to  modify  the  mechanical  preparation  of  foods  than 
the  secretions  which  digest  them. 

Generally  speaking,  foods,  excepting  fruits,  having  organised 
structure  require  cooking. 

Of  the  diflFerent  varieties  of  food,  that  which  is  derived  from 
animals  as  a  rule  requires  cooking  more  than  vegetable  food.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  vegetables  and  most  fruits  are  eaten  raw  by 
preference  without  palling  upon  the  appetite,  but  raw^  meat  of  almost 
any  kind  soon  becomes  wearisome,  and  if  consumed  exclusively  may 
even  excite  disgust.    Raw  milk^  eggs,  and  bivalves  are  an  exception 
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to  this  statement*     The  process  of  cooking  food  accompHshes  in 
general  the  following  purposes: 

I.  Cooking  devehjps  certain  flavours  in  the  food,  in  meat  par- 
ticularly, vvhicii  are  agreeahle  to  the  palate,  and  therehy  enables  man 
to  secure  variety  in  taste,  which  is  so  important  a  stimulus  to  the 
appetite. 

II.  Most  food  is  altered  in  consistence  and  made  softer  by  cook- 
ing, although  this  is  not  always  the  case  (eggs,  for  example,  become 
harder  when  iKjiled).  The  food  is  therefore  easier  masticated  and 
mixed  with  the  various  digestive  fluids.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  mere  question  of  solidity  of  food  does  not  necessarily  imply 
greater  toughness — in  fact*  the  albuminous  ingredients  of  meat  are 
coagulated  and  made  actually  more  solid  hy  cooking,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  become  much  less  tough  or  are  more  friable,  in 
which  condition  they  are  more  easily  ground,  torn,  and  separated 
by  the  teeth. 

II L  The  chemical  changes  produced  in  food  by  cooking  seem  in 
some  instances  to  favour  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  upon  the 
food.  This  is  particularly  true  of  some  of  tfie  forms  of  starch  and 
of  many  meats. 

Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemical  alter- 
ations produced  in  food  by  the  various  processes  of  cooking.  Analy- 
ses of  food  are  usually  conducted  upon  the  raw  materials,  and  the 
important  alterations  which  are  occasioned  by  heat  in  various  de- 
grees are  still  imperfectly  understood  by  most  persons. 

IW  By  cooking,  many  varieties  of  parasites  and  germs  which 
may  be  contained  in  the  food  are  destroyed,  and  bad  food  which 
might  otherwise  be  highly  poisonous  or  injurious  is  made  perfectly 
harmless. 

\\  The  temperature  of  food  which  is  sometimes  eaten  hot  may 
in  some  cases  favour  the  digestive  processes^  although  the  impor- 
tance of  this  consideration  may  be  exaggerated. 

\'I.  The  appearance  of  the  food  may  be  improved,  and  it  becomes 
more  appetising  on  this  account. 

Varieties  of  Cooking.— The  several  processes  of  cooking  w-hich 
arc  in  common  use  are  as  follows :  i.  Boiling.  2.  Stewing.  3.  Roast- 
ing. 4.  Grilling,  or  broiling.  5,  Frying.  6.  Braising,  7.  Baking, 
8*  Steaming. 

There  is  undoubted  advantage  in  vamng  the  different  methods 
of  ccx)king  as  w  ell  as  of  flavouring  the  food  from  time  to  time.  Mo- 
notony of  diet  and  of  flavours  lessens  the  appetite  and  fails  to  stimu- 
late the  digestive  organs  into  activity.  When  a  reasonable  variety 
of  food  cannot  be  obtained,  variety  in  cooker>-  may  be  made  to  re- 
place its  advantages  to  a  great  extent.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  effect  on  the  appetite  of  an  occasional  changie  of  cooks  or  of  a 
meal  ser\*ed  in  unwonted  surroundings. 
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It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  details  of 
cooking  for  the  sick.  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  that  *'  a  good  sick- 
cook  will  save  the  digestion  half  its  work/'  and  invahd  cookery 
should  form  the  basis  of  every  trained  nurse's  education.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  do  more  than  explain  the  theory  of  Ihe  chief 
methods  of  cooking  and  suggest  occasionally  their  influence  upon 
digestion.  As  a  rule,  twice-cooked  moats  are  undesirable  for  in- 
valids. They  are  apt  to  be  drier  and  less  niitrilions  and  digestible 
than  when  fresh.  In  meat  ''  hash/'  for  example,  the  meat  fibre  is  too 
much  hardened.  Such  preparations  are  often  made  too  greasy  by 
recooking  for  delicate  stomachs.  The  same  statement  applies  to 
canned  meats  when  warmed  over,  for  they  have  been  already  cooked 
once  in  the  tin. 

It  is  undesirable  to  combine  foods  which  require  different  periods 
for  their  thorough  cooking.  For  example,  soup  needs  less  boiling 
than  the  vegetables  added  to  it,  and  tiiey  should  be  partially  cooked 
alone  beforehand,  or  they  will  be  underdone. 

The  necessary  heat  for  cooking  is  obtainable  in  many  ways — 
from  coab  wood,  gas.  oil,  steam,  and  even  electricity' — and  these 
diflferent  methods  each  possess  advantages  for  particular  foods. 

Cooking,  as  a  rule,  at  a  prolonged  low  temperature  is  more  eco- 
nomical in  its  results  upon  food  than  a  much  shorter  application  of 
high  heat,  and  this  is  the  theory  of  the  famous  **  Count  Rum  ford 
kitchen/' 

I.  Boiling. — The  primitive  method  of  boiling  water  consisted  in 
heating  the  water  in  a  hollow  dug  in  the  ground  by  plunging  in  hot 
stones  taken  out  of  the  fire.  Later,  as  the  arts  of  pottery  making 
and  metal  working  became  known,  utensils  were  employed. 

In  some  excellent  remarks  by  Williams  on  the  subject  of  so- 
called  boiled  food,  he  points  out  that  the  expression  "  boiled  "  beef, 
or  eggs,  or  p<3tatoes,  implying  that  the  food  has  been  boiled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  water  is  boiled,  is  an  absurdity.  The  food 
is  merely  heated  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  and  even  such 
water  as  is  contained  in  the  meat  or  potato  is  not  itself  boiled  in  the 
process,  for,  he  says,  *'  its  boiling  point  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  water,  owing  to  the  salts  it  holds  in  solution.  Thus,  as 
a  matter  of  chemical  form  the  boiled  leg  of  mutton  is  one  that  has 
been  cooked  but  not  boiled,  while  the  roasted  leg  of  mutton  is  one 
that  has  been  partially  boiled.  Much  of  the  constituent  water  of  flesh 
is  boiled  out  and  fairly  driven  away  as  vapour  during  roasting  or 
baking,  and  the  fat  on  its  surface  is  also  more  or  less  dissociated 
into  its  chemical  elements,  carbon  and  water,  as  shown  by  the  browri- 
ing  due  to  the  separated  carbon." 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  which  is  not  appreciated  by  many  persons 
that  when  water  has  once  reached  the  boiling  point,  its  temperature 
cannot  be  further  elevated  until  it  is  all  converted  into  steam,  for  all 
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the  additional  heat  which  is  required  above  that  needed  to  warm  lHc~ 
water  and  drive  off  the  air-bobhles  in  the  process  of  ebiiUitioii  is 
expended  in  vapourising  the  water  into  steam.  Consequently,  how- 
ever hot  the  fire,  or  however  prolonged  the  cooking,  the  tempera-* 
ture  of  the  food  suspended  in  boiling  water  cannot  be  increased 
above  that  of  the  water  itself;  and*  in  fact,  the  temfierature  of  the 
intcnor  of  large  masses  of  food,  like  potatoes  or  meat,  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  that  of  the  surrounding  water.  For  this  reason, 
piling  fuel  upon  the  fire  when  water  has  once  reached  the  boiling 
point  will  have  no  further  effect  than  that  of  accelerating  the  rate 
of  ebullition,  without  actually  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water 
or  any  food  immersed  in  it. 

Five  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  water 
at  the  boiling  point  into  steam  as  that  which  is  needed  to  raise  water 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Count  Rumford  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  remarked  that,  while  the  boiling  temperature  of  water  varies 
considerably  at  different  levels,  meat  or  eggs  are  just  as  thoroughly 
cooked  at  an  elevation  in  which  the  water  boils  at  209*5^  as  they 
are  at  the  sea  level,  where  the  boiling  temperature  is  212''  F- 

There  is  practically  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  "  simmer- 
ing **  and  boiling  as  a  process  of  cooking.  The  violent  boiling  of 
some  foods  tends  to  soften  them  somewhat  on  account  of  the  effect 
of  the  commotion  pro<luced  in  the  water  by  the  rising  bubbles  which 
cau?^e  currents  to  form  that  carry  particles  of  suspended  food  wilh 
them  and  triturate  them. 

The  operation  of  boiling  if  continued  for  an  hour  or  more  gradu- 
ally converts  the  connective  tissue  of  meat  fibre  into  gelatin,  which 
is  partially  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water 
usually  melts  a  Hlile  of  the  fat.  which,  being  unable  to  mix  with  the 
water,  forms  vi  scum  upon  the  surface.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
juices  of  meat  usually  osmoses  or  soaks  out  into  the  surroundiitg 
water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  thus  formed  is  called  broth  or  bou- 
illon. The  richness  of  the  broth  will  depend  principally  upon  the 
melhcMl  of  conducting  the  boiling  process.  When  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  broth  as  nutritious  as  possible  the  meat  must  be  findy 
minced  and  put  into  cold  water,  which  is  gradually  warmed  but  not 
actually  brought  to  the  boiling  point*  By  this  process  the  juices  ol 
the  meat  are  slightly  dissolved  out  into  the  warm  water,  and  there- 
after, if  the  temperature  is  not  carried  above  160**  F.»  coogulaikm 
of  the  albunnn  in  the  muscle  fibres  does  not  occur,  and  more  and 
more  of  thetr  constituents  are  dissolved  out  into  the  surrotimMng 
water — but  this  is  not  true  boiling.  In  this  manner  the  tyitinral 
tlavour  is  ver\'  much  better  preserved ;  in  fact,  the  eommon  extracts 
of  meat  are  made  by  soaking  finely  chopped  meat  in  coM  water  and 
sttbseqtietitly  evaporatii^  the  w^atcr  from  the  ingredients  wUch  m 
fotiDd  tn  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  broth  is  not  wanted  for  nutriment  it  is 
desirable  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  juices  in  the  water  as  much 
a:*  possible,  and  this  is  accomphshcd  by  immersing  the  meat  suddenly 
into  water  aclually  boiling,  where  it  should  be  left  for  five  minutes, 
by  which  tmie  the  outer  layer  of  the  mass  will  be  hardened  by  coag- 
ulation and  will  have  a  firm  coating  which  is  not  permeated  by  the 
juices  within.  When  meat  is  cooked  in  tbis  manner  the  broth  is 
scarcely  or  any  food  value,  but  the  meat  is  much  more  palatable. 
After  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  water  has  been  maintained  for 
five  minutes  the  further  cooking  should  be  continued  at  a  lower 
temperature  of,  say,  165''  to  170°  F.  If  the  heat  is  less  ihan  this,  the 
interior  of  the  joint  or  other  piece  of  meat  is  imperfectly  cooked 
and  its  albumin  is  insufficiently  coagulated,  so  that  it  has  a  raw 
appearance.  It  the  actual  boiling  point  is  long  maintained,  the 
albumin  is  too  firmly  coagulated,  and  the  meat  becomes  tough  and 
stringy.  The  latter  error  in  boiling  is  very  commonly  perpetrated 
hy  cooks,  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  coagulation  point  of 
different  forms  of  albumin  varies  considerably,  ranging  from  below 
I//'  to  above  165'^  F.,  and  since  many  varieties  of  albumin  occur  in 
the  diflferenl  kinds  of  animal  food  which  are  in  common  use,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  not  all  er4ually  well  cooked  by  exactly  the 
same  temperature.  It  is  important  that  the  coagulation  temperature 
of  a  given  allnunin  should  not  be  greatly  exceeded  or  long  main- 
tained if  the  food  is  to  remain  tender  and  digestible.  Parkes  says 
that  ammonium  sulphite  is  liberated  by  continued  boiling,  and  also 
an  acid  resembling  acetic  acid. 

When  meat  is  plunged  into  boilmg  water  so  that  the  external 
layers  are  solidified  some  of  the  water  which  they  contain  is  squeezed 
out  into  the  surrounding  t^nid,  and  an  actual  loss  of  weight  in  ihe 
meat  occurs  which  may  reach  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 

The  addition  of  salt  to  water  in  boiling  fish  or  meat  is  described 
by  Williams  as  having  a  threefold  action:  (1)  It  directly  acts  on 
superficial  albumin  with  coagulating  effect ;  (2)  it  slightly  raises  ihe 
boiling  point  of  the  w'ater;  (3)  l>y  increasing  the  density  of  the  water, 
the  exosmosis  or  oozing  out  of  the  juices  is  less  active,  and  hence 
ihe  flavour  is  better  retained. 

When  very  salt  meat  is  to  be  cooked,  if  steeped  loo  long  in  boil- 
ing water  its  nutritive  properties  are  impaired,  the  muscle  sarcolem- 
ma  becomes  too  hard,  and  the  meat  tasteless  and  lough.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  w^ell  to  boil  meat  less  completely,  and  finish  the 
cooking  by  some  other  method,  such  as  frying. 

2.  Stewing.^ — Stewing  differs  from  boiling  in  the  fact  that  the 
juices  of  the  meat  or  vegetables  are  dissolved  in  the  heated  water, 
whereas  in  boiling,  the  juices  are  kept  from  passing  out  into  the 
water  by  the  coagulation  of  the  external  surface  of  the  food  mass 
produced  by  immersing  it  suddenly  into  boiling  water.  The  proper 
19 
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tcmjxTature  fur  stcwinje^  is  between  135"  and  160"  F,  In  thick  stews 
the  juices  dissolved  in  the  water  are  eaten  together  with  the  cookeil 
footi,  but  in  sotne  instances,  as  in  the  making  of  beef  lea  and  some 
kimts  of  soups,  the  aqueous  solution  only  is  used.  Obviously,  the 
more  the  food  is  subdivided  the  greater  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
solvent  action  of  the  water,  and  hence  the  object  of  mincing  meal 
thoroughl)  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  beef  lea.  If 
such  minced  meat  has  been  soaked  for  a  long  time  in  cold  water,  a 
pnn  of  the  albumin  and  the  extractive  materials  are  obtained  in 
soUttion,  but  the  meat  which  is  left  is  colourless,  tasteless^  and  un* 
palatable  ;  in  fact,  animals  fed  upon  it  soon  deteriorate  in  strength. 

The  manner  in  which  stewing  differs  from  other  processes  of 
cooking  is  well  described  by  Williams,  who  says :  **  Instead  of  the 
meat  itself  surrounding  and  enveloping  the  juices,  as  it  should  whcit 
boiled,  roasteil,  grilled,  or  fried,  we  *lemand  in  a  stew  that  the  juices 
shall  surround  or  envelop  the  meat/'  And  more  or  less  water  cntefs 
the  substance  of  the  meat  to  replace  the  juices  which  have  passed 
out  by  osmosis  and  diffusion  into  the  surrounding  fluid.  After  meat 
has  been  stcwetl  for  some  time  a  scum  containing  a  little  coagulated 
albmiiin  and  more  or  less  fat  is  usually  seen  floatmg  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  is  usually  removed  in  the  preparation  of  beef  tea  for 
invalids  in  order  to  make  it  more  palatable  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  hut  its  removal  is  at  the  expense  of  considerable  nutritious 
material  In  the  preparation  of  extracts  of  meat,  such  as  Liebig's 
Extract um  Camis,  the  scum  is  removed  before  the  solution  is  con- 
centratetl  by  evaporation. 

Stews  which  are  simply  made  in  the  manner  described  above,  and 
which  consist  largely  of  meat  and  plain  sliced  vegetables,  arr  fairly 
digestible ;  but  if  other  materials  or  rich  sauces  are  added  to  thefn, 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  if  saturated  with  fat,  they  are  quite  unfit 
for  in\*alids.  As  both  the  solid  substance  of  the  meat  and  vegetables 
and  the  fluid  materials  which  have  been  extracted  from  ihem  are 
eaten  together  in  the  5tew%  this  is  an  economical  form  of  preparing 
loocL  Nothing  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  nothing  is  throirn 
axiay. 

J.  BoastiJig.  4.  GrilUa^.— The  processes  of  roastii^  and  grfll- 
ing  or  broiling,  when  performed  over  a  ver>  hot  fire,  result  in  cook* 
ing  the  meat  in  a  manner  which  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
stewing ;  in  fact,  the  interior  portions  of  the  meat  are  stewed  in  their 
o\^n  juices  instead  of  in  water  OVilliams).  A  coating  of  coagulated 
albumin  fonns  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  meat,  while  the  albu- 
miiKMis  material  or  myosin  of  the  interior  is  gradmlly  warmed  and 
more  slowly  coagulatetL  The  outer  coating  prevents  the  evapomi- 
tiofi  of  the  jukes  of  the  meat  which,  together  with  the  exttacttve 
materials^  are  retained,  and  add  flavour  to  it.  Roasted  and  broiled 
meets  Ibefefore  have  a  decided  advantage  in  flavour  as  well  as  m 
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nutritive  value  over  meat  which  has  been  boiled  for  a  long  tinie» 
althuogh  the  latter  may  be  tender  and  easily  digested. 

Roasting  and  broihng  are  the  most  universal  methods  of  cook- 
ing. For  them  the  savage  or  the  hunter  requires  no  ntensils,  but 
boiling  implies  the  aid  of  the  potter  or  worker  in  metals.  The 
T'olynesian  cooks  his  meat  by  roasting  it  on  a  hot  stone,  and 
sprinkles  it  with  sea  water  to  obtain  the  salt.  The  primitive  hunter 
incases  his  meat  or  fowl»  skin  and  all,  in  damp  clay  and  roasts  it  in 
hot  coals.  The  Australian  savage,  the  lowest  type  of  man,  does  all 
his  cooking  by  roasting. 

In  roasting,  the  high  temperature  which  is  applied  suddenly  to 
the  meat  produces  a  firmer  coagulation  of  its  outer  layers  than 
occurs  w^ith  boiling.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  natural  juices  of  the 
meat  are  almost  completely  retained,  anrl,  as  in  boiling,  the  heat 
should  be  strong  when  first  applied*  but  it  may  subsequently  be 
reduced  to  prevent  charring  of  the  surface.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  removing  the  meat  farther  away  from  the  fire. 

The  process  of  roasting  and  grilling  is  conducted  mainly  by 
radiant  heat*  although  there  is  slight  convection  through  the  air, 
Tlie  main  object  of  an  oven  is  to  prevent  burning  by  uneven 
cooking. 

The  principle  of  a  proper  roasting  oven  is  formulated  by  Wil- 
liams, who  says  "  the  meat  should  l)e  cooked  by  the  aclion  of  radiant 
beat  projected  towards  it  from  all  sides  while  it  is  immersed  in  an 
atmosphere  nearly  saturated  with  its  own  vapour/'  and  the  heat 
applied  after  reaching  a  maximum  is  kept  uniform  throughout  the 
process* 

In  boiling  or  stewing,  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  meat  by  convec- 
tion through  water,  and  this  is  an  important  discrimination  because 
the  air  which  surrounds  the  roasting  meat  is  constantly  removing 
the  water  which  tends  to  evaporate  upon  its  surface »  and  therefore 
to  dry  the  external  surface  of  the  meat.  From  20  to  24  per  cent  of 
water  is  lost  in  this  manner,  and  the  meat  therefore  weighs  less. 
The  evaporation  of  this  water,  w^hich  continually  passes  from  the 
interior  of  the  meat  towards  the  outer  surface*  produces  a  loss  of 
beat  m  the  meat  itself  which  keeps  the  interior  from  becoming  over- 
heated. If  the  roasting  or  broiling  is  long  continued,  the  water 
gradually  passes  out  more  and  more  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
A^'hich  finally  becomes  dry  and  hardened  or  burned.  If  too  much  air 
stirroun<ls  the  meat,  it  is  poorly  roasted,  dry.  and  leathery,  whereas 
if  the  heat  is  applied  more  directly  by  radiatiun  from  glowing  embers. 
the  sudden  hardening  of  the  outer  coating  of  the  meat,  even  though 
it  be  slightly  burned,  forms  a  barrier  against  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  interior. 

Broiling  or  grilling  is  a  means  of  quick  cooking  which  requires 
ircry  much  less  time  than  roasting  or  boiling,  because  intense  heat  is 
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applied  lo  coniparaiively  small  pieces  of  meat  or  fish.  It  is  really 
roasting  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  object  of  broiling  as  well  as  of  quick  roasting  should  be  to 
raise  the  interior  of  the  mass  promptly  to  the  point  of  coagulation, 
or  about  iSo*"  F,,  so  that  the  water  formed  shall  not  have  time  lo 
wholly  evaporate.  It  is  consequently  advisable  for  the  meat  to  be 
cooked  as  near  the  glowing  surface  as  possible  to  increase  the  radia- 
tion and  diminish  the  convection  of  air  currents  (Williams).  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  steaks  and  chops  are  often  better  cooked  in 
restaurants,  where  specially  adapted  grills  are  used  which  bring  ihc 
meat  in  closer  relation  to  a  radiant  surface  of  glowing  coals  than  it 
is  usually  possd>le  in  domestic  cookery.  A  properly  cooked  steak 
or  chop  is  thickened  in  the  centre,  but  if  badly  grilled  it  is  thin  and 
dry.  It  shoidd  be  remembered  that  the  evaporation  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  for  tliis  reason  thinly  cut 
steaks  or  chops  become  comparatively  dry  and  shrivelled  in  the 
centre.  This  principle  is  well  <lescribed  by  Williams,  who  says  that 
"  the  smaller  the  joint  to  be  roasted,  the  higher  the  temperature  to 
which  its  surface  should  be  exposetl/*  and  when  very  large  masses 
of  meat  are  being  cooked,  it  becomes  necessary  to  secure  time  for 
the  heat  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  without  drying  up  the  outside. 
This  object  is  accomplished  by  constantly  basting  the  surface  in 
order  to  keep  it  wet  and  prevent  evaporation,  for  while  the  surface 
is  moistened,  its  temperature  will  not  rise  above  the  boiling  point 
of  the  liquid  wliich  is  used  to  moisten  it.  Flouring  melted  fat  or 
melted  bntter  over  the  meat  checks  evaporation  almost  completelv. 
and  in  the  case  of  large  joints  it  prevents  the  external  portion  from 
becoming  too  dry  and  indigestible  before  the  albumin  of  the  interior 
has  been  coagidated.  Small  lean  joints  of  meat  require  more  fre- 
quent basting  with  fat. 

The  roasting  of  any  meat,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  effusion  of  some  of  the  meat  juice  and  the  melting  of  a 
portion  of  the  more  superficial  fat  and  of  gelatin.  These  substances 
together  constitute  the  meat  gravy,  which  is  itself  quite  nutritious 
ant!  which  is  advantageiuisly  used  for  basting  the  meat  to  prevent 
drying,  as  well  as  to  distribute  the  heat  more  uniformly  over  the 
surface.  In  overroasted  or  *'  burned  "  meat  the  external  layers  be- 
come scorched  or  charretL  and  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  carbonising 
of  the  fat.  Before  the  fat  has  become  fully  burned,  certain  volatile 
fatty  acids  are  liberated  which  have  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and 
various  products  are  i  level  oped  which  are  not  only  of  no  value  for 
nutrition,  but  which  may  be  positively  irritating  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  According  to  Yeo.  for  beef,  mutton,  and  game,  a  tempera- 
ture  of  130''  F.  is  sufficient  for  proper  cooking,  and  the  meat  is 
*'  rare  *'  or  *'  underdone."  retaining  a  good  deal  of  its  reddish  colour; 
but  vea!  and  poultry  should  be  cooked  at  a  higher  temperature — at 
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from  158*  10  160"  F.  These  temperatures  arc  lower  than  those 
often  usetl,  and  apply  rather  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  to  hv 
maintained  atier  the  meat  is  first  placed  in  position  for  roasting. 
tirhen,  as  previously  stated,  the  temperature  may  be  much  higher. 

Game  or  meat  which  is  '*  high  ''  or  somewhat  tainted  is  extremely 
repulsive  if  cooked  by  boiling  or  stewing,  when  it  disintegrates  more 
or  less  and  the  elements  of  decomposition  pass  hito  and  flavour  the 
whole  mass.  Such  meat,  however,  is  sometimes  palatable,  and  is 
noi  necessarily  unwholesome  if  cooked  by  roasting,  when  the  ex- 
ternal layers  which  have  fiisl  conmienced  to  <leconipose  are  thor- 
oughly browned  and  thereby  disinfected.  Some  persons  prefer  that 
ji  leg  of  mutton  should  be  hung  until  it  becomes  slightly  odorous 
before  it  is  roasted,  but  it  must  be  fresh  tor  boiling. 

5.  Frying. — ^Frying  is  a  process  of  cooking  by  which  the  heat  is 
transmitted  by  the  contact  of  the  food  with  melted  fat,  butter,  or  oil, 
and  not  by  radiation,  as  in  the  case  of  broiling  or  roasting.  As  ex- 
plained by  Williams,  the  fat  does  not  necessarily  boil,  for  the  food. 
as  well  as  the  fatty  material  itself,  may  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  water  which,  by  being  suddenly  vaporised,  produces  the 
familiar  spluttering  which  accompanies  the  process  of  frying. 

The  boiling  point  of  fats  is  very  much  above  that  of  water,  and 
the  vaporisation  of  the  latter  is  complete  at  212**  F.  Between  300** 
ami  500*  F.  may  be  required  to  vajwrise  the  s*i-caHed  volatile  oils. 
but  fats  and  oils  used  in  cooking  do  not  apply  to  this  class,  and 
when  heaterl  above  400*"  F.  they  turn  dark  brown  or  black  and  emit  a 
disagreeable  odour  and  smoke,  leaving  a  non-volatile  carbon  residue. 

The  process  of  frying  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  boil- 
ing that  the  broiling  of  meat  does,  in  that  the  heat  employed  is 
considerably  greater.  It  is  suddenly  applied,  and  as  a  result  the 
external  surface  of  the  food  mass  is  coagulated  and  hardened  before 
the  jtiices  in  the  interior  have  time  to  escape.  For  this  reason,  deli- 
cate fish,  like  the  trout,  is  much  more  highly  flavoured  and  palatable 
when  fried  than  boiled.  More  or  less  butyric  acid  is  developed  from 
(at  in  frying. 

The  popular  idea  in  regard  to  frying  is  that  the  fat  used,  whether 
butter,  lartl,  or  drippings,  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
food  from  adhering  10  the  frying  pan.  but.  from  the  explanation  of 
the  proce^  quoted  above,  it  is  seen  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
best  frying  is  done  by  immersing  the  food  completely  in  a  bath  of 
fat  or  oil.  Even  olive  or  sperm  oil  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  fish  or  other  food  is  lowered  in  an  open  wire  basket  or  net- 
ting  into  a  deep  pan  which  contains  the  fat,  in  which  it  is  completely 
submerged.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  fat  soaking  into  the  food  if 
it  IS  suflRciently  hot  and  if  the  process  is  not  too  long  continued,  for. 
as  stated  by  Williams,  *'  the  water  amid  the  filjres  of  the  fish  is  boil- 
ing and  driving  out  steam  so  rapidly  that  no  fat  can  enter  if  the 
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lieat  in  well  maintained  to  the  last  moment/'  Fritters  cooked  in 
thi^  way  an*  light  and  i>uffy  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  water 
wliicii  they  contain  into  large  bubbles  of  steam,  and  are  consequently 
tirt  iilnlly  mure  digestible,     Itacon  fries  in  its  own  fat. 

I*rviiig  is  less  ]>erfectly  understood  by  cooks  than  almost  any 
iirher  nietliod  of  preparing  meat,  and  the  process  as  usually  carried 
nut  resiih.s  in  very  unvvliMlcsome  products.  The  pans  used  are  loo 
sihiillnvv,  and  ilie  food  and  lat  are  apt  to  become  scorched. 

When  the  meat  or  other  material  is  dipped  into  hot  melted  oil  or 
fat,  muvv  or  less  of  it  clings  to  the  surface  of  the  food*  and  for  this 
reason  may  remlcr  it  unfit  for  persons  with  feeble  digestive  powers. 
In  tlie  viisv  id  tish  cooked  in  this  manner  with  their  scales,  the  bt 
which  adliercs  lo  them  may  be  easily  removed  when  eaten,  and  the 
mciit  witliin  will  be  found  to  be  quite  digestible;  but  meal,  such  as 
»tenk,  cooked  l>y  frying  is  notoriously  indigestible.  Salt  meat  may 
hv  cooked  first  b\  boiling  before  frying,  as  in  the  case  of  hams, 
although  the  latter  may  be  subsequently  roasted  instead  of  fried 
Such  meats  always  require  prolonged  cooking.  According  to  Yeow 
the  additiim  of  a  little  vinegar  tends  to  make  them  more  tender. 

tK  Braiiing^—nraising  is  a  method  oi  cooking  meat  by  ^hidi  it 

is  immersed   in  a  solution  of  vegetable  and  animal  juices  caUcd 

**  brai^iie,''  contained  in  a  covered  vessel,  in  which  it  is  exposed  ¥>  a 

tiriMig  but  not  boiling  temperature.     It  is  of  value  espcciilly  fior 

ctH^king  tough  meat  of  any  son  or  meat  which  is  too  ixrsh  o^  ytmmg- 

j  The  cox'er  of  the  kettle  is  svi  arranged  as  to  preveot  ewpofHioB 

I  Irom  occorring  to  any  extent :  the  meal  becomes  peracated  in  liie 

lk>^  cooking  with  the  juices  of  fresh  vegetables  jnd  liahs^  and  ii 

kepi  from  drytng, 

Tcrarards  tbe  end  ol  the  process  cooking-sberrr  or  sptces  wms  be 

I  addeil,  sucli  as  cloves  or  mace,  or  thin  sfices  o(  baciML    Tlie  mmamm 

oi  thitd  used  shotAl  be  but  barely  sitflhricm  to  ccMner  the 

iu  this  way  the  stmocnM&ig  broth  is  kept  very 

times  tbe  meat  atbicb  is  braised  is 

7,  BdElif,— Baked  meal  ts  ^ntpiwjd  bjr 
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solution  of  gelatin,  with  some  of  the  extracts  of  the  meat  for  flavour- 
ing. Whatever  albumin  is  dissolved  and  what  little  fal  may  be 
melted  forms  a  scum  on  the  surfaee.  The  insoluble  albumin  be- 
comes coagulated  and  Boats  about  in  small  particles,  which  are 
strained  away  if  the  soup  is  to  be  clear,  but  this  process  makes  it 
less  nutritious  for  invalids.  If  a  really  rich  soup  or  nutritious  broth 
is  to  be  made  from  any  piece  of  meat,  so  much  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved into  tlie  water  that  the  residue  is  tasteless,  tough,  and  so 
indigestible  that  it  is  practically  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  scraps  of  meat  or  parts  which  are  unsightly  or  less  useful 
for  food  from  which  very  nutritious  broth  may  be  made,  and  the 
inedible  bones  are  utilised  in  the  same  manner. 

The  extent  to  which  soups  and  broths  may  be  made  nutritious 
depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  meat  used»  and  Parkes 
placed  meats  in  the  following  order  in  regard  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  their  broths,  commencing  with  the  strongest:  Chicken,  mutton, 
and  beef.  He  said  that  the  best  broth  made  from  beef  contains  150 
grains  of  nitrogenous  nutriment  to  the  pint  and  t)0  grains  of  salts, 
for  nearly  all  of  the  salts  of  the  beef,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates, dissolve  out  into  the  surrounding  water. 

When  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  minced 
meat  immersed  in  water,  the  acid  converts  the  muscle  albumin  into 
syntonin,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  after  soaking  in  it  for 
several  hours  a  moderately  nutritions  broth  can  be  obtained.  Such 
broth  may  be  heated  to  ijo'*  F.  without  coagulation,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  meat  albumin  (Parkes). 
(See   Receipts  for  f'eef  Tea.) 

Cooking  of  Fish. — Fish  may  be  cooked  by  boiling,  grilling, 
baking,  frying,  or  stewing.  Of  these  several  methods,  boiling  is 
decidedly  the  most  advantageous  for  persons  with  feeble  digestion is» 
and  next  in  order  is  broiling.  When  fish  is  boiled  without  the 
addition  of  salt  to  the  water  it  becomes  soft  and  disintegrated,  but  if 
boiled  in  sea  water  or  artificially  salted  water  it  maintains  its  shape 
and  flavour.  The  quantity  of  salt  present  regidates  the  osmosis  of 
the  juices  of  the  fish  into  the  water.  As  a  rule,  fish  requires  much 
[e«s  time  than  meat  for  cooking. 

If  fried  fish  is  to  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics,  it  should  he  cooked 
whole,  and  the  skin  must  be  carefully  removed  subsequently.  It  is 
never  as  digestible  as  boiled  fish. 

Cooking  of  Vegetables.^ — ^The  object  of  cooking  vegetables,  as  in 
the  case  of  cooking  meat,  is  to  render  them  more  digestible,  to  give 
variety,  to  modify  their  flavour,  and  in  some  cases  to  preserve  them. 

Some  coarse  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beats,  and  pota- 
toes, while  they  make  good  raw^  food  for  animals,  are  unpalatable 
and  mdigestible  for  man,  and  require  softening  and  alteration  by 
prolonged  boiling  in  soft  water  or  by  some  other  form  of  cooking. 
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The  cooking  of  vegetables  macerates  the  cellular  fibres  or  walls  of 
the  cells  and  softens  their  contents,  rendering  the  vegetable  much 
more  easy  of  mastication,  while  the  effect  of  the  heat  and  moisturt- 
is  to  cause  swelling  and  rupture  of  the  starch  granules,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  more  easily  and  i>romptlY  acted  upon  by  the  starch- 
digesting  ferments  contained  in  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice. 

Many  vegetables  contain  albuminous  substances,  besides  sugars, 
gunis»  and  starches.  The  albuminous  material  is  coagulated  by  ajj- 
propriate  temperature  and  the  other  matters  are  more  or  less  soluble 
in  water 

Most  vegetables  contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  water  in  their 
natural  state,  but  in  many  of  the  cooking  processes  to  which  they 
arc  subjected,  excepting  perhaps  in  baking  potatoes  and  the  likt» 
water  is  alw^ays  added  in  considerable  quantity,  either  hot  or  coJd. 

FOOD    CONCENTRATION-CONDENSED    FOOD 

The  concentration  of  food  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  many  foods 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  free  water,  which  can  be  driven  off  by 
evaporation »  thereby  reducing  ihe  w eight »  and  usitally  the  bulk  of 
the  food  as  well.  Slight  further  condensation  may  be  accomplished 
by  pressure  through  machinery  which  is  capable  of  applying  a  force 
of  several  tons  to  the  square  inch. 

Drying.  Desiccation,  Extracts. — H  the  process  of  drying  is  not 
carried  beyond  a  partial  evaporation,  the  food  is  called  '*  condensed,"' 
It  may,  however,  be  continuefl  until  the  food  is  wholly  dry,  in  which 
case  the  substance  may  be  either  "  desiccated  " — i.  e.,  torn  into 
sh reels — or  pulverised.  Condensed  and  powdered  foods  may  be 
added  to  other  foods  in  order  to  thicken  them  or  add  to  their 
nutritive  power. 

The  nutritive  principles  of  foods  may  be  extracted  by  glycerin 
or  acid  solutions  and  other  materials,  and  the  resulting  extract  is  con- 
densed by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste  or  powder.  Be- 
yond this  it  is  not  possible  to  concentrate  foods  by  chemical  process, 
for  a  definite  bulk  of  food  must  be  daily  consumed  from  which  to 
derive  the  energy  for  the  body  and  the  substance  needed  for  repair. 

Drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  artificial 
means.  The  class  of  dried  foods  embraces  the  various  forms  of 
dried  and  desiccated  meat  and  fish,  dried  milk,  dried  vegetables  and. 
fruits,  such  as  peas»  beans,  lentils,  com.  okra,  apples,  peaches,  cocoa- 
nuts,  grapes  (raisinsi,  figs,  etc.  The  addition  of  sugar,  flour,  or  salt 
by  abstracting  moisture,  aids  the  drying  and  helps  to  prevent  decom- 
position.    (See  Food  Preservation  by  Drying,  p.  274.) 

Milk  may  be  dried  in  vacuo  and  preserved  by  itself  as  a  powder, 
or  mingled  with  other  materials,  such  as  malt  and  various  starchy 
foods.     Condensed  milk  has  been  already  described  (p.  93). 
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££g^  may  a^so  be  successfully  dried ;  they  keep  well,  especially 
when  mixed  with  farinaceous  materials  (p.  106). 

Froissart  relates  how  the  King  of  l^Tance  m  the  invasion  of 
England  in  1386  had  the  yolks  of  eggs  packed  and  stored  in  bar- 
rels to  furnish  rations  for  the  troops.  Egg  albumin  dries  in  the  form 
of  thin  scales  which  may  be  indefinitely  preserved. 

Matt. — The  preservation  of  meat  and  fish  by  drying  is  probably 
the  oldest,  as  it  is  the  most  primitive,  method  in  use.     Meat  drying 
is  practised  extensively  among  savage  tribes  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  especially  where  purity  of  the  atmosphere  combined 
with  intense  heat  and  dryness  of  climate  will  cause  the  water  to 
evaporate  from  the  meat  so  rapidly  that  germs  do  not  have  time  lo 
decompose  it.    For  this  purpose  only  lean  meat  can  be  used,  as  the 
fat  docs  not  part  with  its  water  with  sufficient  readiness.     Dried 
meat  loses  much  in  weight,  becomes  hard  and  tough,  and  in  many 
cases   tasteless.     It   is  therefore  usually   indigestible,  and   requires 
prolonged  cooking  and  proper  seasoning.     When  prepared  in  this 
way,  the  drying  process  may  be  applied  very  thoroughly,  and  the 
food  is  more  easily  cooked  and  seasoned.    Dried  meat  may  be  pre- 
digcsted,  evaporated,  powdered,  antl  made  into  a  paste  for  broths, 
or  used  lo  re-enforce  various  food  preparations  for  invalids.     Pow- 
dered meat  is  sometimes  mixed  with  sugar  and  salt,  or  pulverised 
dried  cooked  vegetables,  bread,  etc.     Meat  extracts  have  been  tie- 
scribed  in  detail  on  pp.  111  to  118. 

Pi'mmicatt  h  a  preparation  of  dried  powdered  meat,  which  has 
fceen  described  on  p.  197. 

Drifd  vegetables  keep  even  better  than  dried  meats.     Tea  and 

<^offee  are  good  examples  of  dried  vegetable  substances.    They  ma)- 

l>c  extracted  and  then  concentrated  by  evaporation.     Potatoes  are 

Concentraied  by  drying  to  less  than  one  third  of  their  original  weight. 

^nd  they  may  be  thus  preserved  in  slices  or  in  granular  form.    Many 

CWher  vegetables  are  prepared  by  drying,  and,  in  addition,  some  are 

^*  s.'d,  as,  for  example,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrots,  etc.    The 

c:-  ^lon  still  further  excludes  air  and  moisture.    As  a  rule,  dried 

Vegetables  are  only  serviceable  for  relieving  monotony  of  diet  wlirn 

fresh  vegetables  cannot  he  obtained.     Desiccated  vegetables  have 

l*een  used  wnth  some  success  in  the  United  States  navy,  but  they 

have  less  antiscorbutic  property  than  fresh  foods. 

Bread  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  by  drying,  but  it  usually 
becomes  tasteless,  and  is  useful  in  this  condition  only  in  emergencies, 
or  to  make  variety  in  the  rations  of  sea  biscuits,  hard-tack,  etc., 
which  are  furnished  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  active  service. 

Major  Woodruff,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  writes  of  this 
ubject :  **  The  Germans  have  been  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
rying  and  compressing  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  a  dried, 
ressed  bread.    The  great  difficulty  in  tht-  use  of  bread  for  field 
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service  consists  in  the  inability  to  supply  it  so  that  it  will  keep  a  long 
lime  and  be  digestible.  Hard-tack  is  ruinous  to  many  soldiers,  as 
already  pointed  out.  If  baker's  bread  is  compressed,  it  sinks  into 
a  heavy  dough.  Only  strong  stomachs  can  digest  it,  and  it  is  far 
worse  than  the  wet,  soggy,  hot  breakfast  bread  with  which  we  culti- 
vate dyspepsia.  If  the  bread  is  merely  dried,  it  is  too  bulky  for 
transportation.  By  a  new  process,  which  probably  consists  in  dry- 
ing the  bread  and  at  the  same  time  compressing  it  by  improved 
machinery,  the  Germans  have  secured  a  variety  of  field  bread  whidi 
is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms.  Small  bits  of  it  thrown  into  soup 
swell  up  like  a  dried  sponge  when  thrown  into  hot  water.  The 
soldiers  are  said  to  be  ver>^  fond  of  it.  and  as  far  as  known  it  is 
entirely  successful.  .  .  . 

"  The  French  Department  of  Intendance  has  been  experimenting 
with  dried  bread,  which  is  said  to  be  superior  for  campaigning  pur- 
p*Kses  both  to  biscuit  and  ordinary  bread.  From  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  which  are  given  in  the  Revue  du  Service  de  I* Intendance 
Militaire,  it  appears  that  this  dried  bread  will  absorb  from  five  to  six 
times  its  own  weight  of  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  or  bouillon.  Biscuit 
absorbs  hardly  its  own  weight  of  liquid,  although  when  thor- 
oughly dried  it  contains  only  about  lo  per  cent  of  water,  whereas 
the  bread  contains  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  It  can  be  made  in 
cubes  of  convenient  form." 


Diet  of  Concentrated  Foods 

There  are  many  complex  dried  foods  in  market  prepared  espe* 
cially  for  invalid  diet,  and  supposed  to  possess  high  nutritive  value 
with  small  bulk.  As  coni(>arecl  with  fresh  food,  their  lighter  weight 
and  greater  concentration  make  them  valuable  articles  for  temporary 
invalid  diet,  but  they  cannot  he  said  to  possess  any  special  advan- 
tage over  freshly  made  liroths.  scraped  beef,  etc.  excepting  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  important  to  lessen  the  bulk  and  increase  the 
strength  of  the  food. 

Attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  German  army 
and  elsewhere  to  supply  healtliy  men  with  a  daily  diet  of  concen- 
trated foods.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  of  great  economic 
advantage  for  troops  on  the  march,  explorers  in  unknown  countries. 
sailors  on  long  voyages,  and  for  use  in  many  ways,  but  after  a  few 
days  or  a  week  of  such  treatment  men  lose  in  weight  and  deteriorate 
in  strength.  It  is  not  found  practical  to  give  food  for  any  length 
of  time  in  which  the  total  solid  ingredients  are  concentrated  to  less 
than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  ounces  for  the  day's  ration,  al- 
though for  a  few  days  food  may  be  used  in  which  they  have  been 
reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces  (Parkes).  Pea  meal  (p,  !64)  and 
pemmican   (p.    197)   are  the   most  noted  rations  of  this  class,  to 
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which   bacon,  hard-tack,  concentrated   meat  extracts,  coffee,  and 
chocolate  are  often  added. 

In  a  series  of  very  instructive  and  important  articles  upon  Mili- 
tary Food,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Cavalry  Asso- 
ciation, Major  Woodruff  says :  "  Concentration  only  means  the 
exclusion  of  the  indigestible  portions  and  part  of  the  water.  Thus 
the  garrison  ration  gives  to  each  man  about  five  pounds  of  food,  of 
which  only  four  pounds  are  eaten,  and  it  is  impossible  to  condense 
this  amount  so  that  it  will  be  much  less  than  three  pounds.  All  foods 
that  are  compressed  and  dried  still  contain  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of 
water.  The  German  soldier's  war  ration  is  equivalent  to  about  two 
l)Ounds  of  water-free  food  in  the  above  sense.  This  is  not  enough 
for  American  soldiers  during  hard  work,  yet  it  is  possible  in  an 
emergency  to  give  the  soldier  fairly  good  nourishment  with  these 
improved  foods,  and  not  allow  the  weight  to  be  over  two  pounds, 
as  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  analyses  are  only  ap- 
proximate : 




Protein. 

3S 

GRAMMES. 

Salts. 

2 
28 

30 

Calories. 

1.233 
2,625 

Articlks. 

FatH. 
150 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Weights. 

3  cubes  dried  compressed 
bread,  ^  pound  each 

3  packages  compressed  soup, 
6  ounces  each 

3  tablets  compressed  tea  or 
coffee  ready  for  use,  possi- 
bly a  tablet  of  dried  truit. . 

250 
200 

f  pound. 

Total 

135 

154 

450 

3.858 

*  2  pounds. 

*  Gross  weight. 

**  The  composition  of  the  bread  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
ordinary  flour,  and  the  tablets  of  soup  can  be  manufactured  of  the 
given  composition.  As  usually  made,  the  tablets  do  not  contain  so 
much  fat,  which  is  here  purposely  increased  in  order  to  give  the 
necessary  energy.  Even  with  this  increase  they  would  not  contain 
as  much  as  the  first  specimens  of  Erbswurst. 

**  For  purposes  of  detached  service  the  United  States  soldier  has 
been  supplied,  as  seen  in  the  following  table : 


GRAMMES. 

Calories. 

Articlks. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salts. 

Weights. 

I  pound  hard-tack 

f  pound  bacon 

Coffee,  sugar,  and  salt. . . 

50 
27 

5 
236 

340 

2i 

8i 
19 

1,644 
2,310 

3.954 

I  pound. 

f    " 

i    " 

Total 

77 

241 

340 

30 

2  pounds." 
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Food  Preservation 

The  different  methods  of  food  preservation  have  of  late  years 
received  much  attention,  for  it  is  owing  to  them  very  largely  that 
it  is  possible  to  maintain  large  armies  and  navies  in  action  and  to 
permit  of  the  aggregation  of  men  in  conmnmities  away  from  all 
immediate  sources  of  fooil  supply. 

It  was  originally  believed  that  contact  with  air  was  per  se  the 
cause  of  the  decomposition  of  food,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the 
great  number  of  germs  contained  in  even  comparatively  **  pure  " 
atmospheric  air  are  the  agents  of  putrefaction  rather  than  the  air 
itself,  but  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  implies  the  exdusioo  of  the 
former. 

The  different  methods  of  preserving  foods  are  therefore  all  de- 
pendent upon  the  principle  of  preventing  fermentative  changes  which 
are  liable  to  occur  when  germs,  derived  either  from  the  atmospheric 
air  or  cv^ntamination  iiith  unclean  substances,  come  in  contact  with 
loo^ls  under  favourable  conditions  of  warmth  and  mmsture.  The 
conditions  which  are  inimical  to  the  development  ol  bacteria  are 
ihi>><*  which  may  be  successtuUv  adopted  for  the  pfescrration  of 
food- 
Ferments  and  potretactive  germs  require  for  their  acthrity  a  fair 
degree  of  moisture,  a  uKHieraiely  warm  temperature,  wiiicfa  for  many 
pacresactive  germs  ranges  between  oo*  and  too*  F.,  while  certain 
gern^>  iri:??.  in  io^iion.  have  free  ox\^en  derived  from  the  atn9a^- 
pSers:  air 

The  prnvno!  ireans  empk\ved  for  preserving  KxnI  are  inch&:e*' 
:a3x!<':  :he  kCo-R^.i:  headings  : 

L  :>>^^  II  Smokirrg-  III.  Sahing,  IV,  Freezing.  V.  Re- 
fr::^'Ttrk^r-  \~I  Scen!i>a:>>r*  VIL  Exc2is>30c  oc  Air — Cazsxa:^. 
\~!II     \.vA::x^r!    >c  Ar.r'fercic  ar>o  Preservative  ScSscances^ 

I  Dryi^. — r>7i^g  :r.  the  >',n^  or  b<^5*>re  a  fire  i?  fvolttbt]i  rs* 
-vi<">c  , :  r^;;:b>i>  ::  rcs^ervrr^:  fvvxi.  A:  present  h  is  «5««f  martr.N 
fr-  rr2-T5  iri  Yx-c^ciKe^.  ilth-^^r:*:^:  i::  sonx  cxcerssrveht  nine  acid  dear 


V. '—.«... . 


rr  %?r  sors^  ca^^ 


r-.:r.  >\   vItv^.t^  are  S^iznii  it 


S,^c::<  -.  i-^r^jtir-'-e^  ir^  il^-c  rrzs^ri  e,^  rr:  tr-is  rssraer.  soc^  &>  Ijnia 
si!"       7%;    :«^'>:orite*i   :r<izy   irti   Te^:eciKe<  m^nc^  acr?   is«ff    i?r 
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They  are  nutritious,  and  may  be  added  to  strong  beef  tea  to  increase 
its  flavour  and  make  tt  more  palatable. 

This  subject  is  further  discussed  under  the  heading  Food  Con- 
centration (p,  271), 

IL  Smoking.^Smoking  is  tlic  preservation  of  meal  or  fish  by 
means  af  volatilised  creosote  and  other  substances  developed  from 
wood  or  peat  smoke,  which  have  an  antiseptic  action.  It  is  chiefly 
applied  to  beef,  tongue,  ham,  bacon,  and  fish.  The  meat  or  fish  is 
hung  in  a  confined  chamber  and  saturated  with  wood  smoke  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  it  absorbs  a  small  percentage  of  antiseptic  mate- 
rials, the  fat  is  prevented  from  becoming  rancid  and  the  albumin 
from  putrefying.  The  smoking  is  commonly  employed  after  salting 
and  in  connection  with  drying-  Painting  the  surface  of  meat  with  a 
solution  of  wood  creosote  in  vinegar  lias  the  same  preservative 
action. 

The  outer  surface  of  meat,  such  as  ham  or  bacon,  preserved  by 
smoking  becomes  considerably  drier  and  tougher  than  the  interior, 
but  the  latter  is  not  made  especially  tough  by  the  smoking  if  it  was 
originally  tender  Well-smoked  bacon  cut  thin  and  thoroughly 
cooked  is  a  digestible  form  of  fatty  food  for  tubercular  patients, 
and  smoked  beef  may  sometimes  be  eaten  for  the  sake  of  variety 
by  patients  who  are  placed  upon  a  meat  diet.  The  digestibility  of 
liams  is  enhanced  by  the  smoking  process  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

The  process  of  smoking  is  applied  to  fish  upon  a  verj'  large 
scale,  and  their  digestibility  and  flavour  cannot  be  said  to  be  de- 
troyed  by  it  in  many  cases;  in  fact,  in  some  instances,  as  in  those 
>f  smoked  mackerel,  herring,  and  salmon,  while  the  flavour  is 
very  different  frfim  that  of  the  fresli  fish,  it  is  agreeable  to  many  per- 
sons, and  these  articles  aflford  an  important  and  appetising  variety 
of  food, 

FfL  Salting. — The  process  of  salting  is  a  primitive  but  still  de- 
sirable method  of  preserving  meat  and  fish.  Salted  meat  usually 
becomes  pale  from  the  action  of  the  salt  upon  the  haemoglobin  con- 
tained in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  muscle  fibre.  The  addition  of  a 
little  saltpetre  helps  to  preserve  the  original  reddish  colour  of  salted 
meat.  Salt  also  absorbs  moisture  from  the  food,  and  thus  dries  it 
while  preserving  it. 

Brine,  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  may  be  used  to  tem- 
porarily preser\'e  meat  and  other  substances.  The  Chinese  have 
[on^  practised  the  art  of  preserving  fruits,  roots,  and  flowers  in  it. 
Corned  beef  is  made  by  soaking  the  meat  for  some  days  in  such  a 
solution.  The  brine  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissues  and  toughens 
it.  Crine,  concentrated  by  long-continued  use.  has  been  known  to 
acquire  poisonous  properties  from  changes  in  the  organic  matter 
which  has  passed  into  it  from  the   meat.     The  process  of  soak* 
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\ng  in  brine  causes  much  of  the  extractives  and  natural  salts 
the  meat  to  osmose  out  from  it,  and  the  loss  of  organic  mate- 
rial and  salts  occtirring  in  this  way  has  been  estimated  by  Liebig 
and  l*arkes  as  equal  to  hilly  one  third,  for  myosin  itself  is  solu- 
ble in  strong  salt  solution.  For  these  reasons  salted  meats,  such 
as  corned  l>eef,  require  prolongetl  cooking.  Salt  meat  of  all 
kinds  is  drier,  less  digestible,  and  slightly  less  nutritious  than 
fresh  meat. 

l\\  Freezing*— Food  may  be  kept  in  a  frozen  condition  almost 
indefinitc(\.  On  being  thawed*  it  must  be  cooked  immediately, 
otherwise  decomposition  may  set  in  at  once.  and.  omitting  milk 
and  cream,  food  is  not  easily  eaten  in  an  actual  frozen  stale,  ex- 
cepting  by  the  northern  Eskimos,  who  take  iheir  meat  in  thai  form 
by  preference. 

Meat  and  fish  may  be  kepi  for  many  days  frozen  in  blocks  of  icc 
without  losing  much  in  flavour,  but  vegetables  are  not  as  good  when 
cooked  after  freezing. 

In  1867  Dr.  Carl  von  Raer  reported  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  the  discovery  in  arctic  Siberia  of  the  body  of  a  frozen 
manmioth,  the  meat  of  which  was  preserved.  As  this  animal  has 
been  extinct  since  the  days  of  prehistoric  man,  it  afforded  an  illus- 
tration of  the  marvellous  preservative  power  of  intense  cold.  *\n- 
other  such  animal  was  found,  in  1799,  being  eaten  by  wolves  in 
Siberia. 

In  i86i  the  entire  bodies  of  three  Swiss  guides,  who  forty-one 
years  before  liad  been  buried  by  an  avalanche  over  the  Glacier  de 
Roissons,  w^ere  foun<l  in  a  slate  of  excellent  preservation-  Witli 
these  examples  of  the  influence  of  cold,  it  is  little  wonder  that  nieit 
may  be  preserved  for  a  few  months  in  tee  and  yet  be  quite  fit  t<» 
cat*  In  freezing  meat  for  export  it  is  subjected  to  a  temperatorc 
of  about  20°  F.  below  zero.  When  quite  hard  the  carcass  b 
sewn  in  fhtn  cotton  cloih  and  placed  in  a  refrigerating  chamber  o© 
shi|)board,  where  it  keeps  in  good  condition  througljt  ir*  V 
voyages. 

Meat  actually  frozen  should  be  cooked  as  soon  as  it  i>  :  * 

and  meat  lluis  preserved  is  better  cooked  by  roasting  than  I 
unless  it  has  been  imperfectly  thawed,  in  which  case  the  cenirai 
pi^riion  may  retnain  frozen  after  the  external  layers  have  begun  to 
eook.  and  when  the  latter  are  thoroughly  roasted,  the  inside  niat 
itill  f)e  ffMind  almost  raw.  Frozen  meat  loses  10  per  cent  of  its 
nutritive  valin'  tn  cooking.  Such  meal  has  been  transported  in  fresfc 
eondition  as  far  as  fifty  miles  inland  in  the  Philippines. 

V,  BefrigeratioB. — The  process  of  refrigeration  does  not  invobe 
the  actual  freezing  of  meat  or  vegetables,  but  implies  their  pfcsctft* 
tion  in  chambers  at  a  temperature  which  is  maintained  but  a  few 
degreeji  above  the  freezing  point.     This  causes  less  ahef^ioQ 
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&vour  than  freezing.     The  coUl  is  artificially  generated,  and  beef, 
Hsh,    fruits,  and  vegetables  are   now   successfully   transported   for 
fhousands  of  miles  in  refrigerator  cars  and  rooms  fitted  for  the 
purpose  on  steamships. 

The  refrigerating  processes  applied  lu  the  preservation  of  meat, 
^Ic,  are  several.  In  most  of  them  the  actual  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture of  ihe  meat  is  maintained  by  cold  air  and  not  by  contact 
'^irith  icc\ 

Une  method  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  that  com- 
'5:>ressed  air  on  expanding  derives  the  energy  for  its  expansion  from 
Bieai,  which  it  abstracts  from  all  surrounding  bodies.    The  liberation 
^nf  strongly  compressed  air,  therefore,  produces  intense  local  cold  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.    The  air  is  originally  compressed  by  a  force 
pump,  and  the  heat  which  is  developed  by  the  compression  is  re- 
«noved  by  a  circulating  stream   of  cold   water.     The  cooled  com- 
pressed  air   is   (hen   liberated    with    the    effect    described.      Other 
apparatus  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  ice  machines,  which 
arc  operated  bv  evaporating  ammonia,   which   produces  extreme 
cold. 

The  keeping  of  meat  by  refrigeration  is  rapidly  superseding  the 
canning  process  for  this  kind  of  food,  over  which  it  has  many  decided 
advantages.  Between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  all  the  mutton  eaten 
in  Great  Eiritain  is  brought  from  New  Zealand  and  the  River  Plate 
in  a  refrigerated  condition. 

Major  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  writes:  "The  French  Government 
L  is  faking  the  initial  step  towards  applying  this  new  industry  to  the 
p^I^irfKises  of  war.  They  have  succeeded  in  keeping  dressed  beef  in 
F  a  perfect  condition  for  three  or  four  months  with  the  present  appli* 
I      ances. 

'  A  moment's  thought  will  show  what  a  revolution  this  matter 

of  cold  storage  can  make  in  military  practices.  It  will  obviate  all 
necessity  of  keeping  live  cattle  near  the  army,  a  system  that  so 
often  results  in  diseased  animals  and  fatal  epidemics  among  the 
soUliers,  It  will  help  to  wipe  out  of  existence  all  the  salt  meats 
formerly  supplied,  and  will  thus  avoid  that  large  list  of  diseases  of 
stomach,  bowck,  and  nutrition  that  salt  meats  have  been  accused 
ol  causing/' 

\'I.  Sterilisation^ — By  sterilisation  of  food  is  meant  the  process 
of  rendering  it  gemi-free  by  heat,  and  it  includes  the  preservaticm 
erf  ?iuch  food  in  sterilised  vessels,  FVactically  all  thoroughly  cooked 
food  is  for  the  time  being  **  sterilised."  and  overdone  meat  keeps 
longer  than  underdone  meat,  for  if  the  outer  layers  are  firmly  coag- 
ulated and  dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling  or  roasting,  they  form  an 
envelope  which  is  less  pervious  to  the  atmospheric  air  and  germs. 
(See  Cooking,  pp.  260,  261.) 

Canned  food  (p.  278)  is  also  sterilised,  but  the  latter  term  is 
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applied  chiefly  to  milk  which  has  been  treated  by  the  method  de- 
scribed  on  p.  84, 

VI I.  Exclusion  of  Air.^Exclusion  of  air  from  contact  with  food 
is  accomplished  not  only  in  the  process  of  canning,  but  by  such 
means  as  varnishing  or  covering  it  with  substances  which  are  com- 
paratively impermeable,  as  in  the  case  of  varnishing  eggs,  covering 
fish  with  oiU  or  pate  dc  foie  gras  with  lard,  etc. 

Eggs  undergo  decomposition  from  the  entrance  of  the  atmos* 
pheric  air  and  germs  through  their  shells,  and  this  process  may  be 
prevented,  sometimes  for  several  years,  by  covering  fresh  eggs  with 
almost  any  substance  which  is  more  impermeable  than  their  shells* 
such  as  gum,  fat.  butter,  oil,  beeswax,  or  fresh  milk  of  lime.    Thc^ 
sawdust  or  salt  in  which  eggs  are  commonly  packed  serves  the^; 
double  purpose  of  insuring  safety  in  transportation  and  excluding' 
to  some  degree  the  air.    Similarly  meat  may  be  preserved  by  coating 
it  with  paraffin,  gelatin.  coHodion,  or  layers  of  powdered  charcoal 
or  of  lard  after  tlic  manner  of  potted  meats.     Beef  has  been  sent  in 
good  condition  from  Australia  to  England  by  merely  dipping  it  into 
hogsheads  of  melted  fat»  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  remain  after  the 
fat  cooled  and  solidified.     The  preservation  of  meats  in  air-tight 
skins,  like  sausages,  has  long  been  practised. 

When  food  is  preserved  by  any  of  these  methods  care  must  be 
exercised  to  have  it  perfectly  fresh  at  the  start  and  to  drive  off  by 
heat  or  otherwise  any  air  which  may  be  present  in  the  food  itself  or 
in  its  containing  vessel. 

Canning. — The  original  idea  of  the  preservation  of  foods  by  can- 
ning was  that  the  exclusion  of  air  was  the  sole  object  necessary  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  many  putrefactive 
bacteria  are  anaerobic,  and  that  the  food  must  be  thoroughly  steril- 
ised before  the  can  is  closed.  This  should  be  done  by  heal,  but 
since  it  can  also  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  antiseptics,  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  is  practised  by  some  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health. 

The  process  of  canning  meat  or  vegetables  is  conducted  as  fol- 
lows: The  food  is  placed  in  clean  new  tin  cans,  filling  them  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  Lids  are  then  tightly  soldered  on  the  cans, 
leaving  a  minute  pinhole  opening  only  for  the  escape  of  air  and 
steam.  The  cans  are  then  immersed  in  a  hath  of  boiling  fluid,  such 
as  zinc-chloride  solution,  having  a  higher  boiling  point  than  the 
water  within  the  cans.  The  latter  boils,  expels  at  first  air,  then 
steam,  and  thoroughly  cooks  the  foorl,  making  it  aseptic  by  killing 
all  germs.  Before  the  cans  cool,  their  minute  openings  are  soldered, 
and  they  are  then  ready  for  storage. 

The  long  boiling  of  meat  in  this  manner  toughens  its  fibres  by 
hardening  the  syntonin.  Siicli  meat  is  apparently  tender,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  very  digestible  (Williams), 
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To  avoid  the  necessity  of  cooking  foocl  at  a  high  temperature 
in  order  to  exclude  the  air,  various  modifications  in  the  process  of 
canning  are  employed.  One  of  these — McCalKs — is  based  on  the 
disinfection  of  the  air  by  sodium  sulphite.  In  another  process  sul- 
phurous acid  and  nitrogen  are  used  to  replace  the  air. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  canned 
foods,  says,  in  an  instructive  report  on  Foods  and  Food  Adulter- 
ants, made  by  him  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
tBuU,  No,  13,  Part  VUI): 

''  All  manner  of  food  is  canned,  and  that  at  prices  which  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  pockets.  Preserv^ed  food  has  been 
a  great  democratic  factor,  and  has  nearly  obliterated  one  of  the 
old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  poor  and  the  wealthy.  Vege- 
tables out  of  season  are  no  longer  a  luxury  of  the  rich.  ...  In  the 
American  grocery  pineapples  from  Singapore,  salmon  from  British 
Columbia,  fruit  from  California,  peas  from  France,  okra  from  Louisi- 
ana, sweet  corn  from  New  York,  string  beans  from  Scotland,  mut* 
ton  from  Australia,  sardines  fnnn  Italy,  stand  side  by  side  on  the 
shelves/' 

Much  Hght  is  thrown  by  Wiley  upon  the  economic  value  of  the 
substances  under  consideration  in  the  following  important  state* 
nients  from  the  report  above  quoted  : 

**  The  quantity  of  dry  food  material  in  canned  goods  varies  within 
wide  limits.  It  is  very  low  in  such  vegetables  as  string  beans,  aspara- 
gus, etc..  and  quite  high  in  such  materials  as  canned  com,  succo- 
tash, and  other  bodies  of  that  description.  The  lowest  percentage 
of  dry  matter  in  string  beans  of  American  origin  was  4.17.  In  other 
words,  in  buying  one  hundred  pounds  of  such  material  the  consumer 
purchases  95.85  pounds  of  water. 

**  The  price  of  the  packages  of  string  beans  [bought  in  open 
market]  varied  w^ithin  wide  limits,  depending  both  upon  the  size  of 
the  packages  and  the  labels  they  bore.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
thirty-five  cents,  anti  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package  was 
a  little  over  three  pounds.  The  lowest  price  paid  was  ten  cents,  and 
this  was  paid  in  many  instances.  The  highest  price  paid,  according 
to  the  percentage  of  dry  matter,  was  in  sample  10.928.  costing  thirty 
cents  and  containing  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  grammes  of 
string  beans,  31.  i  grammes  of  dry  matter,  and  94.57  per  cent  of 
water.  The  price  of  the  dry  matter  in  this  package  was  nearly 
one  cent  per  gramme*  which  would  be  almost  ftvc  dollars  per 
poiuid.  The  enormous  cost  of  food  in  canned  goods  is  illus- 
trated to  the  fullest  extent  by  this  sample,  showing  in  a  striking 
way  that  such  food  materials  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
luxuries  or  condiments  rather  than  as  nutrients  to  support  a 
healthy  organism.  An  expenditure  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for  a 
good  article  of  flour  or  mt-al  will  procure  as  much  nutriment  for  a 
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family  as  the  investment  of  three  or  four  dollars  in  canned  goods- 
would. 

"*  A  general  view  of  thi-  digestive  experiments  must  lead  to  ih^^^ 
conviction  that  the  process  of  canning,  especially  when  preservatives^^ 
are  employed,  such  as  salicylic  acid  and  sulphites,  tends  to  diniinish 
the  digestibility  of  the  albuminoid  and  other  bodies.  The  low  per- 
centage of  digestible  albuminoids  will  be  remarked  with  some  degree 
of  astonishment  in  all  the  analytical  tables/' 

Of  the  dangers  of  poisoning  from  canned  foods  Wiley  says:=:-- 
"  W'getables  are  usually  canned  in  the  fresh  state,  and  if  they  are 
any  degree  spoiled  at  the  time  the  fact  is  usually  conspicuously  evi- 
dent to  the  taste,  so  that  the  canner  cannot  afford  to  use  thenu- 
Bacterial  action  seldom  occurs  in  the  can  without  bursting  it  or 
rendering  it  unsalable,     Ptomames  may,  however,  develop  where 
the  canned   food  is  allowed  to   stand   for   some  time   after  open- 
ing, though  even  then  this  is  unlikely  in  the  case  of  preserved 
vegetables. 

*'  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  principal  risks  to  health  which 
may  arise  from  the  use  of  canned  foods  are  those  due  to  the  use  of 
preservatives,  or  to  the  presence  of  the  heavy  metals — copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  zinc,  ...  In  this  country  there  is  no  restriction  whatever 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  tin  employed,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
the  tin  of  some  of  the  cans  has  been  found  to  contain  as  high  as  12 
per  cent  of  lead.  ,  ,  .  The  analyses  of  numerous  samples  of  solder 
employed  show*  that  it  contains  fully  50  per  cent  of  lead  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  is  no  care  taken  to  prevent  the  solder  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  can.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  care- 
fully examine  the  contents  of  a  can  without  finding  pellets  of  solder 
somewhere  therein. 

**  Another  great  source  of  danger  from  lead  has  been  disclosed  hy 
the  analytical  wnrk,  viz.,  in  the  use  of  glass  vessels  closed  with  lead 
tops  or  w  ith  rubber  pa<Ls,  in  wiiich  sulphate  of  lead  is  found  to  exist,** 

The  frequency  of  poisoning  by  eating  canned  lobster,  crabs,  or 
shellfish  is  due  mainly  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  decompose 
and  develop  ptomaines  after  the  can  has  been  opened.  The  contents 
of  such  a  can  partially  used  should  not  be  kept  until  the  next  day. 

Canned  beef  is  boiled  arid  steamed  under  pressure  at  250^  F. 
It  loses  most  of  its  extractives  and  has  the  tastelessness,  therefore. 
of  meat  from  which  soup  has  been  made.  Vegetables  may  be  added 
to  improve  the  taste,  either  in  the  canning  process  or  subsequently 
during  cooking. 

Canned  beef  should  be  eaten  promptly  after  opening,  for  it  is 
liable  to  spoil  within  a  few  hours,  especially  in  tropical  climates. 
Severe  gastro-enteric  disorders  may  arise  from  eating  such  spoiled 
meat,  and  epidemics  of  such  poisoning  have  been  observ^ed  in  a 
French  f^rrison  at  Tours  (1898),  among  the  British  trcraps  in  South 
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-Africa  (1900L  and  among  our  own  troops  in  Cuba  (1899).  In  the 
latter  case  much  public  scandal  arose  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  manufacturers  do  not  always  resist 
the  temptation  to  can  meats  of  inferior  quality,  or  which  may  be 
already  partially  decomposed,  especially  when  hurried  demands  for 
canned  goods  are  made  to  meet  the  exij:^encies  of  warfare.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  in  18(^8,  7,000,000 
pounds  of  canned  roast  beef  were  purchased  by  the  commissary  de- 
partment for  use  by  the  United  States  soldiers. 

VI IL  Antiseptic  and  Preservative  Substances. — A  long  list  of 
chemical  substances  have  been  use<l  from  time  to  time  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  food,  but  most  of  them  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
safer  process  of  canning,  refrigeration,  etc. 

The  use  of  various  antiseptic  or  preservative  fluids  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  activity  of  germs  and  fermentation.  Sugar,  like  salt,  in 
strong  solution  possesses  decided  antiseptic  powers,  and  hence  the 
employment  of  strong  sirups  for  the  preservation  of  fruits,  and  of 
sugar  itself  in  making  candied  fruits.  Other  harmless  preservative 
materials  which  are  added  are  oils,  chiefly  serviceable  for  keeping 
fish,  and  vinegar  and  spiriis  of  wine  for  j>rckling  such  products  as 
chilies,  tarragon,  and  shallot. 

Vinegar  is  used  to  preserve  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  sea 
food,  as  well  as  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  and  other  vegetables,  as 
•*  pickles."  Spices,  mustard,  and  similar  condiments  are  usually 
added. 

"  Soused  "  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  are  immersed  in  mixtures  of 
cider  vinegar  flavoitred  with  cloves,  nutmeg,  parsley,  bay,  onions, 
etc.  After  being  *'  soused  "  once  or  twice  the  food  is  heated  in  ihe 
fluid  to  140''  F.,  flavouring  substances  are  added,  such  as  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  extract  of  anchovy,  and  lemons,  and  the  whole  is  put  in 
air-tight  jars  (Clark). 

Among  the  materials  sometimes  employed  for  preserving  foods 
may  be  mentioned  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid), 
acetic  acid,  weak  carbolic  acid,  bisulphite  of  calcium,  and  the  injec- 
tion into  the  blood  vessels  of  meat  of  alum,  chloride  of  ahiminum, 
etc.    Borax,  boric  and  salicylic  acitls,  formaldehyde,  and  other  mate- 
trials  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  preservation  of  milk,  beer, 
fmeats,  etc.     Sodium  sulphite  is  added  to  preserve  chopped  meat 
land  Hamburger  steak,  and  a  mixture  of  borax,  nitre,  and  salt  is 
used  in  sausages. 

A  new  method  of  meat  preservation  has  been  introduced  by 
a  Mr.  Jones  in  EnglantL  It  consists  of  injecting  the  animal  the 
moment  after  it  is  killed  with  a  solution  of  borax,  which  is  so 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  circulation  to  all  the  fibres  of 
the  meat  that  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  antiseptic  need  be 
employed. 
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The  use  of  borax  and  boric  acid  as  food  preservatives  is  so  com^ 
mon  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  determine  the  inflti* 
enceol  these  substances  upon  nutrition.    This  Prof.  R.  H.  Chitteri  — 
den  and  William  J,  Gies  have  done.    (American  Journal  of  Physiok  — 
ogfv,  No,  1.  1898.)    After  elaborate  experiments  upon  animals,  ihes^^^ 
authors  conclude  as  follows  :  Doses  of  borax  up  to  5  grammes  pe^  "^ 
diem,  continued  for  some  time,  do  not  disturb  proteid  metabolism  •>  ^'^ 
general  nutrition.     In  larger  doses  borax  retards  proteid  and  fat  as-^ 
siniilation  and  increases  the  weight  of  feces.    Very  large  doses  caus-^^ 
nausea,  vomiting,  mucous  diarrhrea,   and   lessen   the    urine  secre 
tion   (through   which   borax   is    eliminated).     Boric   acid    in   dose; 
amounting  to  to  or  15  grains  per  diem  does  not  affect  nutritioi 
nr  proteid  metabolism ;  it  does  not  affect  the  volume  of  urine  01 
irritate  the  alimentary  canal.     Neither  drug  controls  intestinal  pu 
trefaction. 

**  Embalmed  beef."  This  term  is  applied  to  meat  which  has  beei 
coated  with  a  preservative  antiseptic  wash  of  some  sort.  A  solutioi 
of  boric  acid  is  sometimes  employed,  but  formalin  is  used  mon 
often.     Flies  avoid  the  coating  and  do  not  alight  upon  it. 

Formaldehyde,  or  formalin,  is  a  strung  antiseptic.    It  is  not  espc 
cially  harmful  in  moderate  doses,  but  Halliburton,  of  London,  hai 
shown  that  it  is  especially  active  in  inhibiting  the  action  of  the  normal^ 
digestive  ferments.     It  has  proved  highly  injurious  to  infants  when 
added  to  their  milk. 

Glycerin  has  been  used  as  a  preservative,  but  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  any  quantity  on  account  of  its  aperient  action.  Carbonate 
of  sodium  and  sugar  added  to  milk  will  ]>re serve  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  (Yeo). 

It  is  true  of  practically  al!  of  these  latter  substances  that  foocfc^^ 
preserv^ed  by  them  if  used  in  excess  or  for  any  length  of  time  is  apt^'^^ 
to  endanger  the  normal  digestive  functions,  besides  being  somewhat^ -*^ 
less  nutritious  and  more  tasteless  than  other  preparations.  The  use:^^^ 
of  many  of  them  has  been  suppressed  by  law  on  account  of  their:*'  *^ 
injurious  properties,  and  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  to  beer,  milk^ 
anrl  other  forms  of  animal  food  is  evervw'here  condemned. 


Sua^TlTUTES   FOR    FoOD 

Men  are  often  placed  under  conditions  in  which,  from  poverty  or' 
exposure,  sufficient  quantities  of  food  cannot  be  obtained.     Under' 
these  circumstances,  the  craving  of  hunger  may  be  diminished  and 
the  actual  tissue  waste  may  be  retarded  by  the  substitution  of  cer- 
tain mild  stimulants  and  beverages.     Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  all 
possess  moderate  action  in  this  respect,  and  alcohol,  under  suchj 
conditions,  is  both  a  stimulant  and  a  food.     The  natives  of  variousi 
barbarous  or  semicivilised  countries,  while  performing  long  feats 
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of  marching,  being  often  imablc  ti)  obtain  siifficicnt  food  with  regu- 
larity, make  use  of  a  variety  of  different  substances  for  the  puq^ose 
above  indicated.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  betel  nut,  kola 
nut,  Siberian  fungus,  the  cocoa  leaf,  and  pepperwort,  which  arc 
chewed  from  time  to  time:  hasheesh  and  opium,  which  are  both 
eaten  and  smoked  ;  mate,  and  various  forms  of  alcoholic  fermented 
drinks.  All  these  substances  are  used  to  enable  men  to  prolong 
periods  of  fasting. 


Quantity  of  Fuon  Required 

The  quantity  of  food  required  to  maintain  the  body  in  vigour 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions: 

I.  External  temperature.  2,  Climate  and  season.  3.  Clothing. 
4.  Occupation,  work,  and  exercise.  5.  The  state  of  individual  health. 
6.  Age.    7.  Sex. 

In  civilised  communities,  where  cooking  is  a  fine  art,  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  food  preparations  is  so  great  that  the  appetite  is 
often  stinuilated  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  conse- 
quently more  food  is  eaten  than  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  maintain 
the  best  standard  of  bodily  health  and  vigour. 

Persons  in  this  country  who  live  in  comfortable  circumstances 
often  eat  a  dozen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  solid  food  at  breakfast,  and 
again  at  luncheon,  and  perhaps  thirty  ounces  more  at  dinner,  making 
a  total  of,  say,  fifty-five  or  sixty  ounces,  to  which  are  added  only 
fifty  or  fifty-five  ounces  of  fluids.  This  is  about  a  third  more  than 
the  amount  of  solids  actually  needed,  forty  ounces  of  solid  food 
(which  equals  twenty -three  ounces  of  water-free  food)  being  a  fair 
average  for  the  daily  necessities  of  most  persons,  one  fourth  of  which 
should  be  animal  and  three  fourths  vegetable  food.  They  eat  too 
much  and  drink  too  little  fluid  in  proportion,     (See  Water,  p.  19.) 

Gluttony  results  in  overdevelopment  and  overwork  of  the  digest* 
ive  apparatus.  The  stomach  and  bowels  become  enlarged,  the  liver 
is  engorged,  and  a  predisposition  is  established  to  degenerative 
changes,  fatty  heart,  etc.    (See  Overeating.) 

The  most  northern  Eskimos,  for  example,  who  often  eat  but  one 
meal  a  day  and  then  gorge  thetriselves  with  tough  meat,  develop  big 
jaws  and  distended  abdomens  (Cooke).  Hayes  described  Eskimos 
who  ate  daily  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  food,  about  one  third 
of  which  was  fat,  and  the  rest  mostly  meat :  and  Captain  Hall,  when 
on  his  arctic  expedition,  declares  that  he  saw  a  native  consume 
twenty  pounds  of  raw  meat  and  drink  a  quart  of  train  oil  within 
•tw^enty-four  hours. 

It  is  stated  by  competent  students  of  dietetics  that  more  disease 
arises  from  abuse  of  food  in  regard  to  both  quantity  and  quality  than 
from  abuse  of  drink. 
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Sir  Henry  Thanipson  says  (Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Aciiv- 
ily):  "More  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual  disease^  of  impaired 
vigour,  and  of  shortened  life  accrues  to  civilised  man,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed  in  our  own  country  and  throughout  western  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  from  erroneous  habits  in  eating  than  from  the  habit- 
ual use  of  alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as  I  know  the  evil  of  that 
to  be." 

1.  The  external  temperature  increases  the  rate  of  oxidation  pro- 
cesses in  the  body  as  it  becomes  colder  by  stimulating  the  respira-  i 
tion  and  circulation,  and  there  is  a  consequent  increased  demand 
for  food. 

2.  Climate  and  season  influence  the  quantity  of  food  eaten.  Cold, 
bracing  atmosphere  stimulates  the  appetite,  tempts  one  to  exercise 
vigorously,  and  hence  demands  a  larger  consumption  of  fuel  or  food. 
A  hot  climate  or  season,  with  enervating,  moist  air.  disposes  man 
to  languor  and  inactivity,  and  diminishes  the  appetite  as  well  as  the 
need  for  food. 

3.  Abundant  clothing  in  a  cold  climate  conserves  the  body  heat^ 
and  less  food  is  therefore  required  to  maintain  life  than  if  the  body 
is  but  scantily  clad. 

4.  Exercise  and  muscular  work  also  promote  oxidation  iii  the 
tissues  and  augment  waste  pro<luction  from  the  muscles.  This  waste 
must  be  replacc^d,  and  energy  must  be  supplied  for  work  by  addi- 
tional consumption  of  food.  Outdoor  work  demands  more  food  \ 
than  indoor  work,  and  mental  labour  less  than  physical.  Where 
men  are  fed  upon  a  carefully  regulated  diet— as  in  prisons — it  i^ 
found  that  those  who  are  performing  hard  labour  require  about  one 
fifth  more  solid  food  than  the  others.  The  hard-labour  prison  diet- 
ary m  England  comprises  fifty  ounces  of  solid  food,  chiefly  bread 
and  vegetables.     (See  Diet  in  Prisons.) 

5.  The  slate  of  health  of  the  individual  greatly  modifies  the 
amount  of  food  required  both  indirectly,  through  influencing  exer- 
cise and  work,  and  directly,  by  the  local  condition  of  the  digestive 
system. 

Feeble  and  inactive  persons  may  live  on  a  third  or  less  of  the 
ordinary  ration.  Patients  having  chronic,  purulent  discharges,  such 
as  come  from  old  sinuses,  empyema,  and  tubercular  abscesses,  need 
large  quantities  of  food — if  they  can  digest  it — ^to  maintain  their 
strength  against  the  constant  drain  on  their  systems. 

The  nursing  mother  should  have  abundant  food,  for  she  musr 
cat  for  two. 

6.  The  age  of  the  individual  not  only  modifies  the  absolute 
amount  of  food  requiri*<i  but  also  the  relative  quantity  in  proportion 
to  body  weight.  In  the  first  year  of  life  the  infant  grows  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  it  should  weigh  two 
or  three  times  as  much  again  as  at  birth.    This  rapid  growth  necessi- 
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tales  a  relatively  larger  consumption  of  food  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life,  and  hence  the  child  is  fed  at  first  once  every  two  hours*  and 
later  ever>^  three  hours.  During  the  second  year  the  proportionate 
growth  is  half  that  of  the  first  year»  and  during  the  third  year  it  is 
one  third  that  of  the  first.  After  the  third  year  the  weight  and  growth 
increase  more  uniformly,  hut  the  child  must  still  have  a  large  relative 
qnantity  of  food,  a  great  proportion  of  which  must  be  tissue-forming 
— i.  e.,  nitrogenous. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Prof.  Arthur  Goss  (L\  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  No,  54) : 

One  meal  of  boy  14  to  16  years  of  Age.  inclusive,  equivalent  to  0.8  meal  of  man, 
:  One  meal  of  girl  14  to  16  years  of  age,  inclustve,  equivalent  to  0.7  meal  of  man. 
FOoe  meal  of  child  10  to  13  years  of  age,  inclusive,  equivalent  to  0.6  meal  of  man. 
I  One  KDeal  of  child  6  to  9  years  of  age.  incltisive,  equivalent  to  0.5  meal  of  man. 

One  meal  of  child  3  to  s  years  of  age,  inclusive,  equivalent  to  0,4  meal  of  man. 

One  meal  of  child  under  2  years  of  age  equivalent  to  0.3  meal  of  man. 

The  rapidly  g^rowing.  active  boy  often  eats  more  animal  foml  than 
the  adult,  and  the  middle-aged  man  eats  more  than  the  aged.  A 
man  of  seventy  years  may  preserve  good  health  011  a  quantity  of 
food  which  would  soon  starve  his  grandson, 

7.  Sex  influences  to  a  considerable  extent  the  quantity  of  food 
nsumed.  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  totally  different  habits 
iltf^  There  are  many  women  who  eat  as  much  as  men,  but  the 
ij9rity  require  less  food,  even  when  doing  the  same  work.  Under 
equal  conditions  in  penal  institutions  men  require  about  one  fifth 
more  solid  food  than  women.  I'Vmale  factory  operatives  eat  from 
one  tenth  to  one  fifth  less  food  than  men.  Prof.  Arthur  Goss  gives 
the  equivalent  that  one  meal  of  woman  averages  0,8  meal  of  man 
at  moderate  muscular  labour. 

Mrs*  E.  H,  Richards,  as  the  result  of  observations  (Food  as  a 
Factor  in  Student  Life)  upon  150  young  women  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  average  weight  was  120  pounds,  gives 

following  table  of  food  consumption  in  grammes  per  diem : 

f*rotein. lao 

Fat 161 

Carbohydrates. • 40» 

Total .,,.,.. - -*  659 

Potential  energy  in  calories                                                             . .  3,3S3 

Women,  on  the  average,  weigh  less  llian  men.  lake  less  exercise, 
work  less,  and  live  less  in  the  open  air.  and  hence  require  less  food. 
As  a  consequence  of  their  habits  of  life  they  are  more  liable  to  dys- 
pcp&ii  and  constipation,  which  are  also  factors  in  reducing  the  quan- 
iHy  of  their  food  below  the  standards  for  men.    There  arc  naturally 

ciy  exceptions  to  all  these  general  statements. 

It  is  ordinarily  impossible  or  impracticable  to  definitely  weigh  the 
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fouti  fur  iriilividiial 


hut  where  large  numbers  of  men 


consirmptii 

are  being  fed  by  contract  in  institutions,  or  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  or 
on  exploring  expeditions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  estimate  carefully 
the  ([uantity  of  food  required  per  diem  to  maintatn  normal  health  and 
vigour.  To  facilitate  such  estimates,  tables  have  been  carefully  com- 
puted based  upcm  the  nutrient  value  ot  different  foods. 

Quite  exceptionally,  persons  are  observed  who  subsist  in  good 
health  u[K>n  an  almornially  small  c|Liantity  of  food.  They  usually  do 
but  htlle  work,  an<l  they  are  often,  but  not  always,  advanced  in 
years.     (See  Food  in  Old  Age,  p.  308,) 

Fothergill  referred  to  the  case  of  one  Wood,  a  miller  of  Billericay, 
who  for  eighteen  years  subsisted  solely  upon  a  daily  allowance  of 
sixteen  ounces  of  flour,  which  he  ate  as  sea  biscuit  made  into  a  pud* 
fling.  By  this  diet  he  reduced  his  figure  from  extreme  corpulency 
to  normal  size,  and  maintained  good  bodily  vigour. 

In  the  preparation  of  food  to  be  eaten  it  is  customary  to  allow 
lo  per  cent  of  waste  in  calculating  the  gross  quantity  for  dietaries 
of  institutions,  army  rations,  etc.  Mrs,  E.  H,  Richards  found  that 
this  percentage  is  somewhat  too  low. 

In  computing  the  quantity  of  food  needed  for  daily  consumption 
its  composition  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  estimates  of  differ- 
ent authors  vary  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  necessary  quantity  of 
different  kinds  of  food  in  a  mixed  diet,  but  notwithstanding  this 
there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  them.  The  chief  dis* 
crepancy  concerns  the  amount  of  fat  to  he  eaten,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  tables  that,  as  a  rule,  when  the  fat  is  cut 
down  the  carbohydrate  estimate  is  correspondingly  increased. 


Standard  Daify  Diet  for  an  Adult  Malt  ai  Ordinary  Work 
Computed  in  grammes. 


Albumiiuitei 

Fals 

Carbohydntes 

S*ll5....* 

Total  water*frce  foocL 


Mote- 

•chott. 


64d 


Petteskofer 
and  Toil. 


636 


iu.ke.  ^: 


TOO  '      Ilq 
100  51 


465         70a 


Faster. 

190 

95 
422 

650 

540 

Dujardia- 


124 
55 

430 

609 


Htaltky  Aduli  Man,  Abundant  Diet  and  J^est  (Bauer) 


TAk«tii«. 

CiflBuiBea. 

Stondnp. 

Albumin. , , 

»37 
117 
35a 

t37 
35i 

¥%%..,, ,, 

H 

CftibohydTrntes 

' 
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An  Ideal  Ration  of  Solid  Food  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards) 


Matskial. 

AMOUNT. 

FAT. 

CARBOHYDRATBS. 

Calories. 

Gnns. 

Os. 

Grms. 

C 

Gnns. 

o«. 

Gnns. 

Os. 

Bread 

226.8 

28.3 

"3-4 

453-6 

28.3 

14.17 

16 

8 
8 

I 

4 
16 

I 

31-75 
34.02 
12.52 
6.60 
3.63 
18.14 

0.14 

1. 13 
1.20 
0.44 
0.23 
0.13 
o.6d, 

2.26 
".34 
2.04 
7.50 
4.42 

0.08 
0.40 
0.07 
0.26 
0.16 
0.64 

257.28 

9.60 

4.88 
90.72 
27.36 

4.04 

0.34 
0.17 
3.20 

0.96 

1,206.82 

Meat. 

243.72 
70.01 
135.42 
75-55 
613.21 
112. 17 
118.62 

Oysters 

Breakfast  cocoa. 
Milk 

Broth 

Sucar 

....   1 

—  ! 12.27 

t;^>    

Butter. 

Total 

106.80 

....  157.97 

.... 

389.84 

— 

2.574-60 

An  Ideal  Ration  of  Liquid  Food  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards) 


Material. 


Beef  broth  or  consommi, 

To  which  has  been  added 


large  ep;,  minus  shell . 
)ried  fruit  soup 


Dried  fruit  soup 

Lemon  jelly. 

Whole  milk 

Rice  or  arrowroot 
Grape  sugar,  or  some  one  of  the 
prepar^  foods  (dry), 


Total.. 


Amount. 


1  pint. 

2  oz. 

I  quart, 
i  pint. 
I  quart. 

3  oz.  (dry). 

4  oz.  (dry). 


2.5  quarts  to 
3.0  quarts.* 


Protdd. 


Grammes. 
20.5 

7.1 

'6;5 

34-0 
6.3 

2.5 


76.9 


Fat. 


Grammes. 
0.5 

6.8 


36.0 
0.3 


43.6 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Grammus. 


100. 0 

12.5 
44.0 
67.2 


Calories. 


88.70 

91.67 
410.00 

77.90 
651.00 
304. n 


100. o       420.25 


323.7 


2,043.63 


♦  According  to  how  the  rice  is  given. 
A  Common  Invalid  Ration  too  Low  in  Proteid  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards) 


I  pint  of  beef  broth  or  consommi 

I  pint  of  dried  fruit  soup 

I  pint  of  lemon  whey 

1  pint  of  Imperial  Granum,  containing  3  oz. 

2  quarts  of  liquid.     Total 


Proteid. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Calories. 

Grammes. 
20.5 

6.8 

Grammes. 
0.5 

21.5 
0.4 

Grammes. 
50 

64 

88.7 
205.0 
521.7 
294.0 

27.3 

22.4 

193 

I.IO9.4 

A  Ration  Rich  in  Proteid^after  Acute  Disease  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards) 


Matsual. 


Bread 

Meat 

Milk  without  cream 

Coffee  or  tea  with  cream. 

Butter 

Sugar 


Grms.  Oz. 

.'  453-6  16 

453.6  16 

453.6  16 

453.6  i6 

14.17  i 

56.7  2 


Less  10  per  cent  for  indigestibility 
Total 


Proteid. 


Grammes. 

31.75 

64.04 

29.02 

4.60 

0.14 


129.55 
12.95 


116.60 


Fat. 


Grammes. 
2.26 
22.68 
18.00 

3  25 

12.27 


58.46 
5.84 


52.62 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Grammes. 

257.28 

39.00 
1. 14 

54.72 


352.14 

35-21 


316.93 


Calories. 


1,205.81 
487.62 
444.48 

53.43 
118.62 
224^35 

2,746.12 
274.61 


2,534.31 
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Table  compHed  by  Mrs.  E,  H,  Richards  and  Miss  Marian  Talbot 
One  day's  foo^,  ai  ibe  Universiiy  of  Chicago,  calculalccl  lo  dclerrnine  the  amounU 
and  proportions  of  the  various  constituents  and  their  comparison  with  the  general 
average. 


Poutuk. 

Percent 

Per  cent 
fai. 

Percem 
carbo- 
hydnte. 

Pounib 

prDt4ein 

net. 

P^utidft 
f«t  oet. 

Pound* 

carbo- 

hydnie 

net. 

Cak>- 

50.0 

90.0 
45. 0 

40 

77.0 

3.0 

192.0 

13.0 

15.0 

15.0 

6.0 

9.0 

Stew  and  cold  meaL 

White  potatr^s 

Sweet  potatoes 

Dried  beef. 

31*0 

1. 8 
t.5 
34.0 
II. 5 
1.3 
3.5 
3.0 
3.0 

8.0 

0.3 
0-4 
7.5 

t.8 

3.7 

13. 0 
83.0 

19.1* 
36.0 

70.0 
63.0 

4-7 
3.0 
0.5 

965 
65.0 

zt.o 
»9.7 

I0.5 
1.6 
07 
1,4 
8.9 

4.0 

o.iB 
0.2 

0.3 

1.4     1 

17.2 
11.7 

Flour  and  grain.. . . 
Tapioca                  « ■  ■ 

53.9 
2-5 
9.0 
0.4 

Milk , 

6.8 
0.4 
0.3 

7.1 
t.6 

12.5 

Cream 

Butter 

Sug&r .     . .     . .     • . 

IA,,K           

Pmnes*.. 

Orange!},  less  20  per 

cent  waste 

Bananas,  less  50  per 

cent  waste 

Egg^ 

3.5 

I.O 

4.8s, 
12.5 
20.0 
19.0 
15.0 

ta.o 

15.0 

5.0 

33. 0 

0.3 

4.0 

0.8 
5.0 

SO«o 

7.2 
41.0 

26.0 

13 

8.3 

5.0 
2.1 

0.8  * " 

6.3 
1.3 
3.1 

Lrftmb.    **•.*•« 

Turkey  •          •  > 

14.0 

Steak.     ,*.. 

657 . 3 

48.3 
7.9 

33.68 
3.06 

T19.0 
33.6 

76.0 

{Less   turkey,   lamb, 
and  bread  left  over) 

SSt.s 

Divided  by  130 

40.4 

36.63 

95.4 

4-4 

Per  person,  nutrients. 

0.310 

Crmmmei. 
126.5 

0.381 
Grammes.. 
114.7 

0.733 

Gramma. 
33a.  0 

2,946 
2,953 

Daily  average  for  the 

6  months,  nutrients 

to8.o 

I03.0 

381.0 

Averag-e  Daily  Dietary  /or  an  Adult  Man  (Dujardin-Beaumeiz) 

Albuminates » 124  grammes. 

Carbohydrates. 430        '* 

Fat... 55        " 

This  would  correspond  with  a  bread-and-meat  ration  of — 

White  bread 819  grammes  (about  28  02.K 

Meal , , , , . .  259        "         (about  9  or.). 

As  a  fair  average  for  compiitation  it  may  he  said  that  300  grains 
ai  nitrogen  and  4.800  grains  of  carbon  are  daily  required. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  nitrogen  necessary  for  the  system  from  a 

'•omposed  exclusively  of  starchy  food — as.  for  example,  pota- 

t  would  be  necessary  to  cat  ten  pounds.     If  bread  alone  is 

ur  pounds  would  be  required,  and  this  contains  more  than 
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twice  the  amount  of  carbon  needed.  About  fifteen  pounds  of  cab- 
bage would  have  to  be  ealen  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  obtain  sufficient  carbon  from  an  exclusive  meat  diet  at  least 
six  pounds  of  beef  must  be  consumed.  If  eggs  were  used  exclu- 
sively, about  twenty-three  pounds  would  have  to  be  eaten.  An 
ordinary  lump  of  sugar  is  the  food  equivalent  of  an  ounce  of  potato. 
A  quart  of  milk,  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  beef,  and  five  ounces 
of  bread  are  all  approximately  equal  in  nutrient  value. 
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Approxiniate  quantity,  iti  gramtneh,  of  di^erent  classes  of  fooils  consumed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  computed  according  to  age,     (Mrs.  E.  II.  Richards.) 

The  following  table  from  Landois  and  Stirling  is  arranged  to 
show  the  total  quantity  of  each  single  food  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  eat  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  protein  on  the  one  hand 
(column  A)  and  the  requisite  carbohydrates  on  the  other  (column  B). 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  these  authors  estimate  the  necessary 
daily  amount  of  carbohydrates  at  448  grammes  and  the  necessary 
proteids  at  130  grammes: 


Rkc     

Wheat  bread. 

Lentils , . 

Peas . 

EgK^ •• 

Rye  bread.. . 

Chetse 

Potatoes 

Beef.,. 


572  grammes. 
625 


ti 


* 


Ha  man  doing  hard  labour  were  to  attempt  to  live  upon  milk 
lone  he  would  require  fully  ten  pints  a  day  to  obtain  the  carbon 
ecessary.  Either  of  these  quantities  of  food  greatly  overtaxes  the 
jve  system.  In  fact,  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  most 
le  to  eat  meals  of  this  character.  The  food  would  be  too  heavy  ; 
it  would  take  too  long  a  time  to  consume  it,  and  it  would  be  too 
monotonous.  It  becomes  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  for  man  to 
so  regulate  the  composition  of  his  diet  as  to  properly  balance  its 
neccs:sary  chemical  elements.  This  balance  is  best  secured  by  a  diet 
in  which  nitrogen  bears  the  relation  to  carbon  of  i  to  3.5  or  4.  In 
read  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  is  3.0  to  I,  and  in  meat  it 
Hs  reversed,  and  stands  1  to  3.5.  Munk  and  Ufflemann  state  that  the 
ratio  between  animal  and  plant  albumin  in  the  diet  should  be  3  to  7. 
It  is  also  more  economical  for  the  workingman  to  have  fats  and 
sugar  in  his  diet  and  not  to  live  exclusively  on  meat.  The  con* 
tractor  soon  learns  that  ill-fed  men  do  poor  and  insufficient  work. 
The  force  must  be  developed  out  of  the  latent  energy  of  matter 
whether  bricks  are  to  be  carried  to  the  lop  of  a  building  by  a  man 
or  a  hoisting  machine.  The  carbon  of  coal  is  oxidised  to  develop 
force  for  lifting  through  the  engine.  The  carbon  in  all  the  forms 
of  fats,  starches,  and  sugars  is  utilised  in  the  body  of  man  to  enable 
him  to  do  the  same  work.  The  labourer  does  right  therefore  when 
he  eats  bacon  with  his  cabbage  and  treacle  with  his  oatmeaL  There 
is  one  fallacy  in  the  above  comparison  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
which  IS  that  the  more  fuel  the  machine  consumes,  the  more  w^ork 
it  does ;  this  applies  to  man  only  within  narrow  limits,  and  too  large 
a  quantity  of  food  promptly  brings  him  into  trouble  with  his  digestive 
organs.    (See  Overeating.) 

The  amount  of  nutrient  material  required  per  diem  by  a  healthy 
adult  male  doing  moderate  manual  labour  is  summed  up  as  follows : 


?Toidn 

Fai._, 

Carboliydrates . 


Vmi- 


IfS  grain mcs. 
56         • 


Atw«t«r. 


t35  grnnmes. 

125 

4SO 


This  proportion  is  represented  by  Billings  as  follows: 


Lean  ment -  > « 

Bread... 

Potatoes. * 

Three  or  four  cwps  of  coflfee. 


30  ounces. 
33      *♦ 
10      •* 


According  to  Oiambers,  the  average  adult  at  t>rdinary  labour 
pbtains  enough  food  in  a  day  if  he  eats  one  pound  of  meat  and  two 
ounds  of  bread  or  its  equivalent,  provided  no  peculiarities  of  siie. 
or  climate  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
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The  average  percentage  of  water  in  bread  is  37  per  cent ;  in 
cooked  meat,  54  per  cent ;  in  vegetables,  70  per  cent  or  more 
(Letheby), 

"  Assuming  the  food  average  as  2^  water-free  ounces  daily  and 
the  mean  body  weight  150  pounds,  the  body  receives  jij  of  its  own 
weight  in  water- free  solids.  The  range  in  different  persons  is  j^  to 
1^  of  the  body  weight"  (Parkes). 

This  problem  may  l>e  differently  stated,  reckoning  in  the  water 
with  the  solid  food  as  follows: 

A  robust  man  weighing  144  pounds  may  consume  J^  of  his  body 
weight,  or  6  pounds,  in  nourishment  per  diem,  divided  as  follows: 

Inorganic  food — r.  e.,  water  and  salts— 3.5  pounds. 

Organic  food  (animal  food,  i  pc>und  :  vegetable  food,  1.5  pound), 
2,5  pounds. 

It  is  usually  better,  unless  active  exercise  is  being  taken,  to  eat  a 
little  less  meat  and  more  vegetable  food,  as  previously  stated,  and 
to  drink  a  little  more  fluid. 

The  average  amount  of  dry  food  by  weight  required  for  breakfast 
may  be  put  at  8  ounces,  for  luncheon  6  ounces,  for  dinner  9  ounces. 
The  "  middle  cFiet  **  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  which  is  supplied  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  patients,  furnishes  29.5  ounces  of  solid  food  per  diem 
in  addition  to  liquids.  Of  course  such  persons  are  taking  no  active 
exercise.  This  is  equivalent  to  17  ounces  of  dry  or  water-free  food. 
It  consists  of  4  ounces  of  meat  (cooked),  12  ounces  of  bread,  8  ounces 
of  potatoes,  i  ounce  of  butter,  0.75  ounce  of  sugar.  0.25  ounce  of 
tea,  and  2,5  ounces  of  milk. 

Nitrogenous  material  should  constitute  "  one  fifth  of  the  water- 
free  food,  or  from  4  to  5  ounces  for  active  life.  The  ordinary  meat 
rations  for  soldiers  is  12  ounces  per  diem,  of  which  20  per  cent,  or  2^ 
ounces,  is  deducted  for  waste  of  bone,  tendon,  etc.  For  inactive  life, 
from  3  to  3.5  ounces**  (Pavy).  This  diet  will  completely  replace 
llic  nitrogen  eliminated  from  the  l>ody.  "  Two  pounds  of  bread  and 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  uncooked  beef  contain  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  right  proportion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen/*  This  makes  44 
ounces  of  solid  food.  Water- free  meat  contains  about  0.20  per  cent 
fiftrogcn. 

Fat  added  to  the  daily  diet  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  ounce 
of  butter  not  only  supplies  necessary  force  and  tissue  elements,  but 
acts  favourably  in  promoting  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  other 
.classes  of  food  and  diminishing  to  a  great  extent  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  tissues.  With  active  work,  especially  in  a  cold  atmosphere, 
more  than  double  this  amount  is  consumed  with  advantage,  and  even 
2.5  ounces  form  an  average  allowance  for  many  classes  of  workmen. 

The  carbohydrates  are  required  in  quantities  between  14  and  22 
ounces,  their  main  use  being  to  convey  energy  for  heat  and  mechan- 
ical work. 
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The  quantity  of  salts  required  for  daily  use  varies  from  0.5  to  i  f^ 
ounce.  This  quantity  is  less  affected  by  conditions  of  temperature 
and  exercise  than  are  other  food  constituents.  Chaiimont  estimates 
that  a  man  of  150  pounds  can  do  an  average  day's  work  upon  a  diet 
of  albuminoids*  4,5  ounces;  fats,  3.75  ounces  ;  carbohydrates,  18 
ounces;  and  salts*  i^^  ounce.  These  estimates  are  of  water-free 
constituents. 

PP'ater. — The  amount  of  water  drunk  per  diem  is  usually  less  than 
should  be  taken.  Many  i)ersons  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to  drink 
much  fluid  with  their  meals  and  forget  lo  take  any  between,  and 
as  a  result  not  enough  water  is  consumed  to  thoroughly  dissolve  and 
eliminate  the  waste  matter  of  the  system.  The  average  quantity  of 
urine  voided  is  52  ounces*  10  ounces  more  are  lost  from  the  surface 
of  the  lungs,  and  18  ounces  from  the  skin.  This  total  of  80  ounces 
must  be  daily  replaced  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 
The  solid  food  of  a  mixed  diet  has  been  shown  above  to  contain 
on  the  average  50  or  60  per  cent  of  water*  so  that  about  25  ounces 
of  water  are  taken  into  tlie  system  daily  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
food.  In  a<ldition,  at  least  55  ounces  or  more  should  be  drunk  cither 
as  plain  water  or  in  various  l>everages. 

Another  way  of  stating  the  above  facts  is  that  the  average  quan- 
tity of  solid  food  (not  water-free)  which  is  required  by  adults  is 
between  40  an<l  45  ounces  per  diem,  and  the  total  amount  of  food* 
including  all  fluids,  should  be  from  95  to  120  ounces*  of  which  three 
fifths  or  four  fifths  is  composed  of  water,  and  tlie  remaining  one 
or  two  fifths  of  water-free  substance.  These  estimates  are  only 
intended  for  general  apphcation*  anfl  there  are  necessarily  many 
exceptions. 

The  ratio  of  solid  to  liquid  food  varies  in  health  with  the  greater 
or  less  preponderance  of  fluids,  the  solid  being  more  constant.  It  is 
conmionly  nearly  1  to  2*  but  many  persons  reduce  it  to  1  to  1.5,  or 
even  1  to  I. 

Muscular  exertion  demands  an  increase  in  both  solid  and  fluid 
food,  but  the  former  is  more  essential  than  the  latter,  if  the  exertion 
be  prolonged. 

When  a  man  does  increasing  work,  unless  his  food  be  proportion* 
ately  increased,  he  begins  to  consimie  his  own  tissues  until  their  loss 
so  weakens  him  that  he  is  obliged  to  desist  from  a  part,  at  least,  of 
his  labour.  Should  the  disproportion  between  output  and  income 
continue,  he  becomes  so  enfeebled  .is  to  be  liable  to  the  inroads  of 
hardship  in  various  forms — especially  those  of  cold  and  zymotic 
diseases. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  each  twenty-four  hours  a  man  of  normal 
health  anfl  physique  af>sorbs*  including  the  respiratory  oxygen  and 
water*  about  7.25  pounds  of  material,  which  he  eliminates  in  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  w^aste»  about  three  fifths  of  which  is  water. 
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)ne  of  the  best  means  of  deterrnifiing  the  proper  amount  of  foutl 
to  sustain  a  man  in  good  health  is  dcrivetl  from  a  study  of  the  ex- 
pcrictices  of  aretic  explorers.  Their  men  are  subjected  to  great 
hardships  and  feats  of  endnrancc,  as  well  as  to  intense  cold.  From 
the  nature  of  the  expeditions  no  superfluous  food  can  be  carried »  and 
yet  the  chief  factor  in  success  is  the  maintenance  of  good  bodily 
vigour.  For  these  reasons  the  rations  fur  arctic  travellers  have  been 
most  carefully  established,  and  a  brief  review  of  them  will  throw 
much  light  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

The  Peary  expedition  to  the  north  pole  in  1887  used  19  ounces 
of  solid  food  as  the  ration  for  the  sledging  expedition,  but  this  soon 
proved  to  be  inadequate  in  the  cold  of  the  arctic  regions.  Dr.  Ray 
used  29  ounces,  which  also  proved  insufficient,  and  later  34  ounces 
of  solid  food.  Various  other  expeditions  have  used  32  ounces 
of  solid  food,  consisting  wholly  of  pemmican,  which  has  been 
sufficient. 

Molintock,  another  arctic  sledge  traveller,  used  40  to  48  ounces 
ol  food  daily.  Captain  Neary*s  expedition  used  38  ounces  of 
solid  food,  proportioned  as  follows:  Meat,  20  ounces;  biscuits. 
t4  ounces;  potatoes,  2  ounces;  sugar.  2  ounces.  To  this  w*ert 
added  chocolate,  i  ounce;  rum.  2  ounces;  and  1.5  ounce  each 
of  lea  and  tobacco  with  condiments,  making  in  all  44  oimces  of 
fupplics, 

De  Long  quotes  from  the  physician  to  his  arctic  expedition  that 
** alcohol  proves  a  great  advantage,  keeps  off  the  craving  for  food. 
preventing  gnawing  at  the  stomach,  and  has  kept  up  the  strength 
of  the  iticn  as  given — 3  ounces  per  day/'  (This  was  during  starva- 
tion, but,  as  stated  on  p.  233.  alcohol  is  injurious  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  robust  health  in  cold  climates.) 

While  performing  active  exercise  in  the  cold  a  diet  of  1.5  pound 
of  slew^ed  ileer's  meat  did  not  prevent  hunger,  but  1.5  pound  of 
p>emm!can  per  diem,  whh  one  half  ounce  of  tea  and  one  half  oiuice 
cjf  Licbtg's  extract  of  meat,  supported  life  for  some  time.  On  leaving 
the  ship  and  starting  on  their  long  sledge  expedition,  the  following 
^ily  ration  was  allowed  each  man  by  Lieutenant  De  Long: 

Breakfast 

PtTnmicmn  .     ,,,,....,.  , ,  4  ounces. 

Ham  1  ounce. 

BiraH  3  **  piece*/* 

Calliee...,. . . ,  2  ouncei. 

Snfiu. ....... , I  ounce. 

fennicao.^..  Bounces. 

Lieb%*«  cxtmct  i  ottnce:. 

Tc«  I     - 

- I     *• 
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Supper 

Pcmmtcan .      .,..,.  4  imni 

ToDgBC.  .  1     .- 

TCSL.....  

Sngtr....  ..  i 

Lime  juice, , ^ .,....,-,,...,.,.».,.  i     " 

Bread .,,.,,...,,..,... ^tmn 

While  held  fast  in  the  ice^  and  still  on  the  steamer,  the  afc 
allowance  of  food  per  da}  was  about  four  pounds,  but  some  co*-'' 
plained  of  being  hungry  on  this  ration.  Several  men  suffered 
severely  from  lead  poisoning  froni  the  solder  used  in  canning  toim- 
toes,  traces  of  lead  being  found  on  examining  the  contents  oi  tbt 
can.  The  acid  of  the  tomato  acts  upon  the  solder,  forming  a  so\nUc 
lead  salt.  The  cans*  fiowever.  had  been  kept  for  a  period  of  two 
years  before  their  contents  were  eaten  (Dc  Long).  (See  Cannir.e 
p.  280,) 

In  the  voyage  of  the  Jeannette  to  the  arctic  zone  in  the  y?"^^ 
expedition  of  i879-'8i  a  very  liberal  diet  was  allowed  the  sailors  on 
entering  the  arctic  regions,  the  average  quantity  of  food  allotttMl  \^t 
man  per  diem  being  a  ration  of  5.5  pounds.  Meat  was  fumisM 
three  times  a  day.  Fat  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  pork  and  butter, 
and  bread  and  potatoes  matle  the  bulk  of  the  starchy  diet,  constilul- 
ing  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  food.  The  diet  at  first 
included  large  quantities  of  condensed  milk,  butter,  eggs,  oatmcai. 
cheese,  and  macaroni,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  dried  fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  dates,  fip, 
prunes »  and  raisins. 

In  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Grecly's  account  of  the  expedition  (Three 
Years  of  Arctic  Service)  he  says :  *'  The  amount  of  food  per  man 
each  day  actually  eaten  in  over  two  years  at  Fort  Conger  was  as 
follows : 

Meat....... .  s6. 8  ounces. 

Canned  vegetables. to.o 

Sugar  and  sirup , ..•     S-3 

Farinaceous  articles. •••••  1^.6 

Canned  fruits ,,,••     4*7 

Dried  fmits.  prcsenres,  fruil,  butter,  and  pickles. , . .  . 

"  This  aggregate  of  64.3  ounces  would  doubtless  be  mcreased  J 
by  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  condiments,  etc.,  to  nearly  seventy' 
ounces.    This  amount  may  reasonably  be  assumed  as  the  quantity 
of  food  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  man's  health  in  a  lati-j 
tude  such  as  Conger  fSi''  44'  N,),  where  the  actual  temperature  is 
4'  F.  f20*  C),"    He  adds  that  tomatoes  proved  to  be  the  most  serv^ 
iceable  vegetable,  and  apples  and  peaches  the  best  fruits.    The  bev-1 
crages  consisted  of  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cider,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  rum,  the  latter  averaging  two  gills  weekly  for  each  man,  which 
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regarded  as  beneficial  from  the  effect  it  had  upon  llie  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour  of  the  men.  Meat  in  the  aijove  table  included  fat» 
in  the  shape  of  pemmican  (four  ounces),  butter,  lard,  pork»  and 
liacofi. 

The  hours  for  meals  were  as  follows  :  Breakfast,  7  A.  >l  Dinner, 
4  P.  M.,  and  two  lunches.  The  latter  consisted  of  hard  bread  and 
butter,  lea  and  coflce.    The  typical  memt  was  as  follows : 

Breakfast, — ^Corn  beef,  oatmeal  fresh  bread,  chocolate,  or 
coffee. 

Dinner, — Vegetable  soup,  baked  pork  and  beans,  corn  bread, 
stew  ed  peaches,  and  coffee. 

On  sledging  expeditions  it  was  important  to  reduce  the  weight 
land  bulk  of  the  food  to  a  minimom :  accordingly  in  the  Grcely  ex- 
P^ciition  of  1882  the  daily  allowance  for  sledging  expeditions  was 
thirty-nine  ounces,  to  which  was  added  ao  oimce  of  lime  juice.  The 
Hme  juice  was  carried  solidified  in  the  form  of  small  squares,  in 
^hieh  form  it  proved  refreshing  and  invigorating  to  the  exhausted 
'^cn,  Tliis  constituted  the  ration  of  the  first  year,  1882.  Greely 
writes : 

*'  On  the  above  ration  of  1882  parties  kept  the  field  for  forty 
^ys  in  a  mean  temperature  below  zero  17.8"  C,  and  returned  in 
^caUh  and  strength." 

In  1883  the  experience  of  the  previous  year  led  him  to  modify 
the  ration  by  replacing  part  of  the  bread  with  butter  and  meat.  This 
Modified  ration  consisted  of^ — 

Meat 32  ounces. 

BuUer 2      •' 

Vc^tahles ,.  4      *' 

Bread        .    , , .,.  lO      *' 

Stig^r. 3      ** 

MQk , ,  \  ounce. 

Tea  Of  chocolate. ,,,.,....,*.,..,.. i      ** 

Salt k      ** 

Pepper ,.. A     " 

with  an  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  alcohol  for  cooking  the  food  of 
a  party  of  three  or  four  people :  therefore  the  ration  conlained 
4a5  ounces  besides  beverages,  Greely  says  again :  "  Three  fourths 
of  the  ration  were  al>out  equal  riuantities  ot  pemmican,  bacon,  and 
^zcn  musk-ox  meat,  w^htle  the  halance  was  made  up  of  canned  sail- 
sages  and  corned  beef  in  about  equa!  quantities  **  (Three  Years  of 
Arctic  Service,  vol.  i,  pp.  202,  203).  He  suggests  as  a  still  further 
iinprovement  that  the  vegetable  ration  should  consist  of  three  ounces 
of  preserved  potatoes,  the  remaining  ounce  being  replaced  by  half 
an  ounce  each  of  milk  and  extract  of  beef  tea.  which  is  the  best 
drink  for  the  arctic  regions.  It  should  be  chiefly  used  in  the  field 
in  the  form  of  an  extract.    A  tittle  coffee  is  preferable  to  chocolate. 

3t 
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The  latter  was  found  to  induce  thirst  during  ihe  day.  Tea  shodd 
be  compressed  or  used  as  an  extract.  Curry  paste  and  other  povwr 
ful  condiments  were  also  found  serviceable.  Alcohol  was  not  con 
side  red  necessary  as  a  food. 

During  the  thinl  winter  of  his  arctic  expedition,  from  NovemkT 
I,  1883,  to  June  2^,  1884,  Greely*s  per  capita  ration  for  his  entire 
party  was: 


Meat ,..,,.,. 

Beef  extract 

Evaporated  potato . . 

Soop 

Tomatoes, 

Pea* 

Com . . , 

Carreta,., ,... 

Bread 


4.0    ounces, 
o .  26  ounce. 

0.3 
0.2  * 

0.2  '* 

0.1  '* 

6.0  ounces. 


Butter O-S  o»inc«. 

Lard 0.26 

Rice  .......  . 0,1 

Raisins, o.iO 

Tea,  compressed. 0,3 

Extract  of  coffee 0,44 

Extract  of  chocolate.. ., , ....  0.3 

Milk 0.2 

Mulberries 02 


Dog  biscuit .».  ..  0,8  ounce. 

Il  is  noticeable  that  alcohol  is  omitted  from  this  ration.    C 
liurchgreviuk  (First  on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  1898-1900)  ma 
extensive  use  of  dried  vegetables,  and  such  articles  as  ham»  bacc^^  J 
curry  and  rice,  cheese,  dried  fish,  sardines,  jam,  marmalade, 
cocoa. 

The  usual  estimate  for  the  total  quantity  of  al!  food  materia 
including  solids,  water,  and  respiratory  oxygen  as  well,  which 
consumed  by  a  healthy  adult  male  per  annum  is  one  and  a  half  to* 

Following   is  the   estimate   of   total   food   supply    for   eighlee 
months  for  one  man  in  the  Yukon  region.    The  total  weight,  abot 
one  too,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  food  ordinarily  eaten,  owir 
to  the  fact  that  fruit  and  vegetables  must  be  carried  in  an  evaporate* 
condition. 

'*  The  chief  items  are  600  pounds  of  flour,  300  pounds  of  bacon 
150  pounds  each  of  beans  and  sugar,  75  pounds  each  of  rolled  oat  ^=^ 
or  other  mush  material  and  commeaL  50  pounds  of  rice,  six  doze*^ 
cans  of  condensed  milk,  35  pounds  of  butter  in  scaled  cans,    15O™ 
pounds  of  evaporated  vegetables,  100  pounds  of  evaporated  fruit*    H 
50  pounds  of  prunes  and  raisins,  30  pountls  of  dried  fish,  40  pounds 
of  coffee,  with  baking  powder,  soda.  salt,  pepper,  ginger,  mustard, 
yeast  cakes,  tea,  soap,  matches,  lime  juice  (very  important),  drie<l 
beef,  extract  of  beef,  soups  in  tins,  sausage,  tobacco,  etc.,  as  desired, 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  variety  of  food  promotes  health.    There 
has  been  more  or  less  said  in  the  newspapers  about  various  con- 
centrated foods,  but,  with  the  exception  of  evaporated  vegetables 
and  fruit,  condensed  preserves,  condensed  milk,  and  beef  extract, 
nothing  yet  has  been  brought  forward  which  has  been  proved  de- 
sirable.    One   cannot  afford  to   experiment   with   his   stamach   in 
Alaska/'    (New  York  Evening  Post,  July  6,  1898.) 
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Men  eat  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  meat,  and  women  one  third. 
Men  consume  about  four  fifths  of  all  the  alcohohc  beverages,  and 
women  one  fifth.    The  latter  consume  much  more  tea  than  men. 

Soyer  has  computed  tables  of  tfic  total  quantity  of  foods  con* 
sumetl  by  a  man  during  his  lifetime.  He  estimates  that  a  man  during 
sixty  years  of  life  after  early  childhood  eats  33}  tons  of  meat,  vege- 
tables^  and  farinaceous  food,  and  that  an  ordinary  man  by  the  time 
he  has  attained  to  seventy  years  has  consumed  30  oxen.  200  sheep, 
100  calves,  200  Iand)S,  50  pigs,  1,200  fowls,  300  turkeys,  24,000  eggs, 
4.5  tons  of  bread,  and  3»ooo  gallons  of  tea  and  coffee. 


I 


Starvation  and  Inanition 

Starvation,  or  asitia,  is  a  term  which  technically  applies  rather  to 
the  lack  of  sufficient  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body,  while 
inanition  means  the  lack  of  assimilation  of  food  by  the  tissues. 
Where  there  is  defective  absorption,  food  may  be  furnished  to  the 
system  in  abundant  quantity,  but  inanition  results  from  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  absorb  and  develop  force  and  nutriment  from  it.  The  interval 
through  which  different  persons  can  subsist  without  food  depends 
upon:  I,  External  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture;  2,  the 
amount  of  work  being  performed  ;  and  3,  the  existing  condition  of 
the  body, 

1.  The  maintenance  of  a  uniform  warm  external  temperature 
prolongs  the  period  through  which  man  can  endure  abstinence  from 
food.  Exposure  to  cold  accelerates  starvation  symptoms  by  reduc- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  body  and  the  resistance  of  the  system.  Mois- 
ture in  the  air,  by  preventing  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  prolongs  the  period  of  starvation  which  can  be  endured. 

2.  Persons  who  refrain  completely  from  exercise  can  live  far 
longer  without  food  than  when  undergoing  active  work.  Self -for- 
getfulness  in  limes  of  famine,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  body,  tends  to  prolong  life. 

3.  Well-nourished  persons  can  endure  longer  intervals  of  absti- 
nence from  food  than  the  weak  or  diseased.  The  distress  of  deliri- 
ous or  apparently  insensible  persons  may  be  augmented  by  lack  of 
sufficient  food.  Sex  has  no  influence  with  the  effects  of  starvation, 
but  they  are  most  keenly  felt  at  the  extremes  of  age.  by  young 
children,  and  senile  subjects. 

Those  w^ho  have  the  most  fat  stored  in  their  tissues  call  upon  this 
supply  to  maintain  the  energy  of  the  body  in  the  absence  of  food, 
and,  having  a  larger  supply  than  thin  or  emaciated  persons,  they  can 
endure  starvation  much  longer,  although  they  may  complain  more 
bitterly  of  the  pangs  of  hunger  than  invalids,  who  are  accustomed 
to  a  low  diet.  Chossat's  experiments  with  starving  animals  proved 
that  while  they  lost  40  per  cent  of  body  weight,  the  loss  of  fat  alone 
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reached  90  per  cent,  being  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
substance,  Anselniicr  fed  starved  dogs  upon  their  own  blood,  and 
succeeded  in  thus  prolonging  their  lives  tor  three  or  four  days  be- 
yond the  usual  limit,  and  life  lasted  until  60  instead  of  40  per  cent 
of  their  body  weight  had  been  lost. 

When  food  is  wholly  withheld,  lite  cannot  be  prolonged  beyond 
six  to  ten  days  in  the  majority  of  instances.  During  the  winter  of 
1876-77  an  accident  occurred  in  a  colliery  in  South  Wales  by  which 
four  men  and  a  boy  became  imprisoned  for  ten  days  without  food. 
At  tile  expiration  of  this  period  they  were  found  alive,  and,  although 
very  feeble,  they  were  able  to  walk  when  released.  They  had  had 
a  supply  of  water,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  confined 
was  moist.  At  another  colliery  accident  in  Whales  a  number  of 
men  were  confined  in  a  mine  for  six  days  without  food,  and,  al- 
though their  sufferings  were  extreme,  nearly  all  were  able  to  walk 
out  on  being  rescued.  As  a  result  of  an  earthquake  in  Calabria, 
Sicily »  in  1783.  several  persons  were  imprisoned  in  falling  ruins.  A 
girl  of  eleven  years  survived,  having  been  six  days  without  food, 
and  another  girl  of  sixteen  years  survived  after  eleven  days  of  star- 
vation. 

The  lack  of  food  may  be  endured  with  far  less  torture  if  water  is 
applied  in  abundance  to  the  system.  When  water  is  withheld  in 
adflition  the  body  loses  weight  much  more  rapidly,  the  tissues  bf- 
come  dry»  the  thirst  excessive,  the  secretions  are  suppressed,  and 
the  suffering  is  greatly  intensified. 

VOLUNTARY   FASTING 

Of  late  years  several  persons  have  attempted  prolonged  feats  of 
starvation,  tempted  by  love  of  notoriety  or  desire  of  gain,  by  ex- 
hibiting themselves  for  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity.  In  sev- 
eral instances  they  have  been  carefully  watched  by  medical  experts 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fast  has  been  conductfd 
with  honesty.  In  at  least  tw^o  of  these  authenticated  instances,  those 
of  Tanner  and  Succi,  the  complete  starvation  period  has  been  pro- 
longed for  over  forty  days.  In  both  cases  fiuids  were  allowed,  and 
one  of  the  men  relieved  intense  epigastric  pain  and  food  craving  by 
condensed  medication. 

Succi  was  an  Italian  who.  in  1890,  undertook  an  absolute  fast  ol 
forty-five  days,  during  which  period  he  lost  42 J  pounds  and  drank 
1,154  otu^ces  of  water,  or  an  average  of  about  25!  ounces  per  diem. 
This  he  took  in  the  forms  of  plain  water,  mineral  water,  and  ice. 
He  became  alarmingly  emaciated  during  the  fast,  hut  even  on  the 
last  day  had  strength  to  walk  about  the  room.  He  resumed  eating- 
by  first  taking  cocoa,  and  subsequently  bouillon  and  other  light 
articles,  and  made  a  complete  recovery.     His  mind  remained  clea? 
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throughout.  He  look  occasional  doses  of  a  few  drops  of  an  elixir 
supposed  to  contain  opium. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  from  time  to  lime  recorded 
of  "  fasting  girls.''  They  are  usually  of  nervous  hysterical  tempera- 
ment. On  reaching  the  age  of  puberty  they  become  dyspeptic  and 
grow  shy  and  disinclined  to  eat  what  is  good  for  them,  although 
they  may  gratify  abnormal  cravings  surreptitiously.  They  are  very 
apt  10  be  at  the  same  time  strongly  impressed  by  religious  beliefs, 
and  in  their  disordered  mental  condition  to  acquire  the  delusion 
that  it  is  sinful  to  eat.  This  delusion  becomes  fixed,  and  they  then 
are  regarded  as  *'  freaks  '*  and  achieve  much  newspaper  advertising. 
They  should  be  treated  as  ordinary  cases  of  hysteria  simply,  and  be 
removed  from  oversympathetic  friends  and  dealt  with  kindly  but 
firmly.  Hydrotherapy  yields  excellent  results,  and  even  a  good 
spanking  may  not  be  amiss  in  awaking  the  patient  to  a  realising 
sense  of  her  errors.  The  claim  sometimes  made  in  such  cases  as 
those  just  described,  that  they  lose  no  weight,  is  nonsensical,  for 
the  bcxly  must  diminish  in  weight  continually  by  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  lungs  and  skin  and  its  passage  from  the  kidneys  and 
by  the  exhalation  of  carbon.  Edward  Smith  estimates  that  the 
qimnttty  of  carbon  exhaled  in  one  day  of  fasting  is  equivalent  to 
that  contained  in  twenty  ounces  of  Ijread. 

When  either  voluntary  or  forced  starvation  takes  place  very 
gradually,  especially  in  elderly  people,  their  systems  become  slowly 
accustomed  to  very  small  quantities  of  food. 

Luigi  Cornaro  was  a  \  enetian  gentleman  who  advocated  a  very 
abstemious  diet,  and  whose  ow^n  case  is  oflen  cited  in  illustration  of 
the  smallest  quantity  of  food  which  may  support  life.  He  was  bom 
in  1463;  after  a  reckless  and  intemperate  youth  he  reformed,  and 
by  careful  dieting  prolonged  his  life  to  one  hundred  and  three  years. 
He  published  a  Treatise  on  a  Temperate  Life,  and  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  years  of  his  own  existence  he  subsisted  on  a  daily  allowance 

twelve  ounces  of  vegetable  food  with  fourteen  ounces  of  light 
^mc.  He  occasionally  ate  eggs,  but  rarely  took  any  other  form 
of  animal  food. 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  .some  of  his  doctrines,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, no  one  else  who  has  attempted  to  practise  his  rules  has  met 
with  similar  success  in  prolonging  life.  The  majority  of  mankind 
^Would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  live  fewer  years  for  the  pleasure  of 
ring  less  abstemious. 

Periods  of  voluntary  fasting  of  greater  or  less  duration  are  rec- 
jjmmended  and  practised  by  devotees  of  many  religious  sects.  Such 
ting  was  formerly  carried  to  a  greater  extent  by  ascetics  than  at 
the  present  time.  As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  or  cultivation  of 
will  power,  fasting  may  in  some  instances  be  defended,  hut  fasting 
**  to  be  useful  must  be  voluntary  '*  (Chambers),  otherwise  it  is  apt 
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to  the  intense  hung^er.     Upon  one  of  the  recent  unfortunate  arctic 

I  expeditions,  on  one  occasion,  the  tea  being  accidentally  omitted  from 
the  kettle,  dirty  water  was  drunk  by  the  starving  men  without  rec- 
ognising the  difference.  The  secretions  are  altered,  and  become 
inactive.  The  urea  excretion  falls  to  one  fourth  the  normal.  The 
total  volume  of  blood  is  diminished,  and  anaemia  is  extreme. 

The  body  temperature  begins  to  fat!  in  the  first  day  of  the  period 

1  of  starvation,  and  continues  falling,  so  that  a  loss  of  ten  or  more 
degrees  below  the  normal  of  98.6"  F.  may  occur. 

In  extreme  cases  muscular  action  is  no  longer  possible ;  there 
are  vertigo  and  faintness  on  raising  the  head,  the  voice  is  lost,  and 
gradually  the  nervous  system  succumbs  to  languor  and  general 
prostraaon ;  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more  dull,  listless^  and 
even  idiotic*  the  victim  being  unable  to  describe  his  condition  or 
express  his  wants.  He  may  have  hallucinations,  insomnia,  and 
dreams,  in  which  are  often  pictured  scenes  of  plenty. 

The  sufferings  produced  by  slow  starvation  distract  the  mmd 
and  render  connected  thought  difficult.  If  long  continued,  the  mind 
becomes  unbalanced*  and  men  who  have  been  shipwrecked  and  left 
to  wander  in  the  open  sea  in  rowboats  for  a  long  time  without  food 
astially  become  delirious,  or  even  maniacal,  within  four  or  five  days. 
In  1874  three  men  and  two  boys  were  castaway  for  twenty*two 
<lays  in  an  open  boat.     They  had  at  first  ten  days'  provisions,  and 

I   fubsequently  nothing  but  old  boots  and  jellyfish,  and  they  fought 
WoJently  with  each  other  in  the  delirinm  which  ensued  (Chambers), 
During  prolongetl  starvation  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
body  are  nourished  at  the  expense  of  others,  especially  of  the  skeletal 

^  mtiscles.  For  example,  in  an  animal  starved  for  thirteen  consecutive 
days  it  was  found  that  while  the  muscles  lost  30  per  cent  in  weight, 
the  brain  lost  but  3  per  cent  and  the  heart  but  2.5  per  cent. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  starvation  are  identical  whether  the  pro- 
cess be  gradual  or  rapid,  occupying  days  or  years,  and  death  results 
when  the  body  has  lost  six  tenths  of  its  weight.  It  may  occur  while 
the  victim  is  in  stupor  or  coma  from  cardiac  failure  or,  possibly,  in 
eonvulstonl  The  actual  cause  of  tlcath  has  by  many  been  attributed 
to  the  loss  of  body  heat.  While  this  is  undoubtedly  a  contributing 
bctor.  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  the  general 
tnanition  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  and  the  progressive  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  heart  action.  The  heart  muscle  not  infrequently  will 
be  found  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  It  is,  however*  true 
that  in  animals  kept  warm  by  artificial  means  the  advent  of  death 
from  siar\'ation  may  be  considerably  postponed. 

While  undergoing  starvation  the  blood  is  reduced  in  volume  pro- 
pcmionatefy  with  the  loss  in  body  weight,  but  it  nevertheless  main- 
tains the  balance  of  its  normal  average  composition  (Panum  and 
Voit). 
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Hunger  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  as  to  the  need  oC  the  sys* 
tern  for  food.  Some  dyspeptics  are  always  hungry  and  eat  more 
than  they  can  digest.  Hunger  begets  a  habit  of  too  rapid  eatings 
and  more  food  may  be  taken  than  is  necessary,  because  it  has  not 
had  time  to  be  absorbed  and  reach  the  tissues  before  the  meal  is 
over.  Moreover,  hunger  may  be  temporarily  appeased  by  eating 
other  substances  than  food,  like  bits  of  old  leather,  for  example, 
which  appear  to  act  mcchanicaliy  in  the  stomach.  For  this  purpose 
men  rendered  insane  hy  hunger  will  sometimes  swallow  all  manner 
of  useless  and  harmful  substances,  such  as  buttons,  pieces  of  metal, 
pebbles,  etc. 

No  more  graphic  and  pathetic  account  of  the  miseries  of  starva* 
tion  exists  than  is  found  in  the  journal  of  Lieutenant  De  Long, 
commanding  the  expedition  of  the  Jeannetie,  which  visited  the  arctic 
regions  in  1 879-^81  (The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette.  Journals  of 
George  W.  De  Long,  1883)*  After  leaving  their  sinking  vessel  the 
members  of  the  expedition  were  exposed,  at  first  in  open  boats,  and 
later  in  their  long  sledge  journey,  to  the  most  exhausting  work  and 
to  intense  suffering  from  cold  and  wet.  They  frequently  dragged 
their  sleds  in  severe  storms  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day,  while 
subsisting  solely  upon  half  a  pound  of  stewed  deer  meat,  with  a 
little  tea  three  times  a  day.  This  food  being  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  consume  the  meat  of  their  last  remaining  dog.  which  they 
ate  fried.  They  subsisted  upon  this  food  exclusively  for  four  days 
longer,  having  an  allowance  of  but  half  a  pound  a  day,  and  finally 
their  last  journey  of  tw*enty-five  miles  was  performed  with  no  other 
nourishment  than  a  few  ounces  of  alcohol  and  an  infusion  made 
from  some  old  tea  leaves.  During  this  time  their  intense  suffenng 
from  hunger  was  partially  alleviated  by  chewing  scraps  of  deer 
skin,  which,  from  its  bulk  in  the  stomach,  seemed  to  afford  slight 
relief. 

The  alcohol  being  exhausted,  they  Hved  for  another  day  upon 
a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil.  with  a  breakfast  composed  of  an  infusion 
made  from  the  arctic  willow  (containing  really  no  nourishment) 
and  "  two  old  boots/*  After  this  the  men,  becoming  Weaker  and 
weaker,  were  unable  to  proceed  farther  on  their  journey,  being 
driven  back  by  intense  cold  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  par* 
tially  unfrozen  rivers.  Their  feebleness  gradually  overcame  them, 
until  one  by  one  they  died  of  inanition.  Four  men  survived  for 
sixteen  days  upon  absolutely  no  food  whatever,  and  possibly  their 
sufferings  were  even  further  prolonged,  but  the  journal  of  their  gal- 
lant and  heroic  commander  ceased  at  this  point,  for  he,  too,  died. 

In  the  star\*ation  which  overtook  the  members  of  the  Grcely 
party  on  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition*  and  caused  the  death 
of  a  large  number  of  the  company,  attempts  wTre  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jeannettc  expedition,  to  relieve  the  agonies  of  hunger 
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by  filling  tlic  stomach  with  indigestible  material  of  various  kinds. 
The  skin  sleeping  hags  were  roasted  or  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even 
oil-tanned  skin  was  consumed,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  men  were 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  game  in  sight  but  out  of  reach  A 
few  shrimp  and  lichens  were  obtained  and  stewed  with  seal  skin.  At 
this  time,  although  it  was  summer,  the  temperature  was  occasionally 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  during  part  of  the  two  years  spent  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Conger  it  was  sonietimes  ^40''  or  even  —60°  F, 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  when  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  starvation,  it  was  found  that  a  diet  which 
was  barely  sufficient  to  support  life  consisted  of  ten  ounces  of  bread 
with  one  ounce  of  meat. 

In  prisons  the  diet  limit  has  often  been  reduced  too  low.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  but  if  hard  labour  be  inflicted, 
weakness,  sickness,  and  death  will  inevitably  follow.  In  an  over- 
crowfled  prison  a  daily  ration  of  twenty-eight  ounces  of  unbolted 
meal  and  five  ounces  of  bacon  has  been  known  to  cause  death  by 
slow  starvation.  As  a  means  of  discipline  a  starvation  diet  is  some- 
times enforced  in  penal  institutions  for  a  few  days,  and  it  is  usually 
quite  as  efficacious  as  corporal  punishment.  A  diet  which  is  de- 
signed to  effect  its  aim  by  monotony  as  well  as  reduction  in  quan- 
tity, but  witiiout  reaching  the  limit  of  cruelty,  is  the  following, 
which  has  been  used  at  the  United  States  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth : 

Breakfast. — Hash  or  stew,  8  ounces;  bread,  7.5  ounces. 

Dinner. — Soup,  8  otmces ;  bread,  7.5  ounces. 

After  twenty  continuous  days  of  this  diet  eight  ounces  of  bread 
are  allowed  for  supper.  This  diet  has  been  found  to  make  the  most 
refractory  men  soon  manageable.     (See  Diet  in  Prisons.) 

Treatment* — The  treatment  of  persons  rescue^l  from  starvation 
must  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  care.  The  digestive  system  is 
so  enfeebled  that  to  allow  them  to  yield  to  the  cravings  of  returnmg 
appetite  is  to  insure  immediate  death  by  overburdening  the  stomach 
and  circulation.  The  hody  should  be  kept  warm  and  in  absolute 
rest,  and  warm  fluid  nourishment  in  minute  quantities — ^half  tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  beef  peptones  or  meat  juice — m^y  be  given  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  If  no  vomiting  or  evil 
symptom  results,  small  quantities  of  peptonised  milk  may  be  tried 
at  half-hour  intervals.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in  any  quantity  are  to 
be  avoided,  but  a  few  drops  of  brandy  or  whisky  may  be  given  from 
time  to  time  in  water.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  nutrient  enemata 
should  be  employed.  The  following  day  the  quantity  of  food  may 
be  slightly  increased,  but  if  emaciation  is  extreme  and  enfeeblement 
is  pronounced,  the  patient  must  be  kept  upon  a  fluid  diet  for  ten 
days  or  more.  Easily  digested  forms  of  starchy  food  may  then  be 
added,  such  as  dry  bread,  arrow- root,  gruel,  and  the  like, 
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FAMINE 

When  Starvation  occurs  upon  a  large  scale,  affecting  a  commu- 
nity with  famine,  pestilence  is  sure  to  accompany  it.  Disease  has 
always  been  rampant  in  Ireland  when  the  potato  crops  have  failed. 
and  in  India  when  the  grain  supply  has  given  out.  Much  of  the  ill- 
ness which  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  Crimea  was  due  to 
insufficient  food,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  ravages  of  pestilential 
diseases,  such  as  typhus,  smallpox,  the  plague,  etc.,  were  ahvay*^ 
worst  in  times  of  general  starvation.  The  history  of  epochs  of 
famine  in  siege  or  otherwise  is  always  accompanied  by  outbreaks 
of  violence,  for  hunger  begets  ill-temper,  vice,  and  crime.  This  has 
occurred  of  late  years,  notably  in  Athens,  Florence,  and  London, 
and  in  Paris  during  the  Commune, 

Nothing  predisposes  man  so  much  to  all  forms  of  infeclioiis 
disease  as  starvation  and  inanition.  This  is  so  well  known  that 
physicians  and  nurses  In  charge  of  contagious  cases  are  particularly 
cautioned  to  eat  well  and  not  expose  themselves  to  infection  while 
suffering  from  fatigue  and  lack  of  food. 


Improperly  Balanced  Ingredients  of  Diet 

Improper  diet  is  often  quite  as  injurious  as  slow  starvation,  for  a 
person  who  eats  a  large  bulk  of  food  of  one  class,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  classes,  may  delude  himself  by  thinking  that  he  is  taking 
nourishment  enough  on  account  of  the  degree  of  satiety  which  he 
derives  from  his  diet.  "The  outward  appearance  of  such  persons  is 
to  a  certain  extent  characteristic,  marked  generally  by  a  pale  and 
puffy  aspect,  due  partly  to  a  general  excess  of  water  in  the  tissues 
and  partly  to  an  abnormal  deposition  of  fat  "  (Bauer).  The  evil 
result  of  such  diet  is  very  apparent  among  infants  and  growing 
children  who  have  been  fed  upon  a  large  bulk  of  farinaceous  food  to 
the  exclusion  of  milk,  meat  juice,  etc,  and  in  them  the  foundation 
may  be  laid  for  the  development  of  scurvy,  or  scrofula*  or  tuberculo- 
sis, and  sometimes  also  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  permanently 
distended.    (See  Diet  for  Infants  and  Children.) 

Tlie  effects  above  described  are  commonly  produced  by  excessive 
ingestion  of  starchy  and  saccharine  foods  to  the  exclusion  of  pro- 
tein, and,  on  account  of  the  cheaper  cost,  the  children  of  the  poor 
re  more  apt  to  be  injured  in  this  manner  than  the  rich,  among 
Ffyhom  the  opposite  diet — an  excess  of  nitrogenous  aliments^ — is  more 
common.  The  latter  sometimes  gives  rise  to  circulatory  disturb- 
ances, overworks  the  kidneys,  and  produces  nervous  irritability. 

It  has  often  been  obser\ed  by  dietists  that  proportionately  more 
{at  is  consumed  in  the  Cnited  States  than  in  Europe,  and  some  are 
inclined  to  attribute  to  this  form  of  food  some  influence  upon  the 
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greater  activity  which  characterises  Americans.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  this  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  climatic  and 
other  conditions  of  environment. 

Taken  by  themselves,  carbohydrates  have  little  or  no  effect  in 
deferring  death  from  starvation,  but  with  albuminates  they  act  as 
tissue  sparers.     (See  Force-producing  Value  of  Foods,  p.  21.) 

Mrs.  Richards  gives  the  following  useful  comparisons  of  food 
composition,  showing  particularly  the  inefficiency  of  fluid  diets  other 
than  milk  to  support  life : 


Three  quarts  of  milk 

Three  quarts  of  beef  broth  or  amsomm/ 

Soup  of  Munich  Hospital 

Rations  recommended  in  certain  invalid  re- 
ceipt books 

Rations  recommended  in  another  receipt  book 
Prausnitz's  estimate  of  normal  ration  lor  man 
Prausnitz*s    estimate    of   normal    ration    for 


Proteid. 


woman 

Estimated  life  ration. . . 
Maximum  work  ration. 
Minimum  work  ration. 


102.0 

123.0 

21.6 


24. 

66. 

no. 


100. 

75  ■ 

125. 

no. 


Common  invalid  ration  too  low  in  protein  . 

I  pint  beef  juice,  containing  7  per  cent '  31 . 5 

I  pint  whole  milk 17.0 

I  quart  flour  gruel,  made  with  whole  milk. ,  18.2 


2  quarts  of  liquid.     Total    1       66. 7 


Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrate. 

108.0 

3.0 

21.6 

132.0 
108.0 

28.5 
23.5 
50.0 

65.6 

83.5 
350-400 

50.0 

40.0 

125.0 

90.0 

30i>-350 
325.0 
450.0 
420.0 

18.0 
18.2 

36.2 

22.0 
38.0 

60.0 

Calories. 


1.953.0 
532.0 
730.0 

631.0 

831.0 

2.350.0 

2,100.0 
2,000.0 
3.500.0 
3,000.0 


129.0 
325.5 
397.9 

852.4 
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AGE   AND    FOOD. 
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BODY    WEIGHT   AND    FOOD. 
SEX   AND    FOOD. 


DIET   AND   HEREDITY. 
DIET    AND    RACE. 
CLIMATE    AND     SEASON 

FOOD. 


AGE  AND  FOOD 
Food  in  Childhood 

A  CHILD  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  actually  consumes  nea 
one  fourth  as  much  food  as  it  requires  at  adult  life,  for  during  t 
process  tissue  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  if  the  child  he  in  heal  ^ 
the  bodily  activity  is  relatively  very  great-    An  active  child  at  twel 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  who  is  growing  fast  and  who  is  freely  ex< 
cising  may  require  and  assimilate  as  much  food  as  a  man  past  mid 
age.  and  insufficient  food  and  food  of  defective  quality  and  com; 
tion  work  proportionately  far  more  harm  during  the  growing  age=^^^ 

Inquiries  made  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  old       "* 
children  and  young  adults  demonstrate  that  it  contains  a  pro] 
tionately  large  quantity  of  fatty  food — much  more  than  is  ciistoi 
arily  consumed  in  European  countries.    This  is  in  great  part  ow^ii 
to  the  habit  of  eating  considerable  butter,  which,  generally  speakin 
the  better  circumstances  of  Americans  enable  them  to  obtain. 

The  following  table  from  the  investigations  of  the  Munich  Scho- 
^ves : 

The  Minimum  Amount  of  Food  Necessary  for  Differemi  Aga 


ly 
lis 

X 
le 


Agb. 


Infant  until  one  and  n  half  year 
Child  from  six  to  fifteen  years. , 
Man  (moderate  work). ........ 

Woman 

Aged  man 

Aged  woman. .  ♦ ...,...,, 

3^6 


NitrpfceiKnu 
vubctjuncou 


Crmmmn. 

30-36 

70-80 

118 

^% 

100 

80 


Fat». 


30-45 
37-50 

44 
68 

50 
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The  special  diet  regulations  for  infancy  and  childhood  are  de- 
scribed at  leng-th  under  the  headings  Diet  in  Infancy  and  Diet  in 
Childhood. 

Food  in  Adult  Life 

The  nature  and  quality  of  the  diet  appropriate  for  adults  must 
depend  sDiiiewhat  upon  individual  constitution,  occupation,  habits 
of  life,  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  climate  in  which  they  live. 

The  full  adult  weight  is  not  usually  attained  before  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  reached  earlier.  In  many 
instances  adults  after  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five  years  increase 
considerably  in  weight.  In  men  the  bones  continue  to  solidify  until 
about  the  thirtieth  year;  in  women  this  condition  is  usually  reached 
a  few^  years  earlier.  When  the  final  growth  of  the  body  and  develop- 
ment of  the  vital  organs  is  completed  the  use  of  food  consists  simply 
in  maintaining  the  proper  equilibriitm  of  the  tissues  by  replacing 
waste  w'ith  new  material  and  in  furnishing  fuel  for  the  development 
of  force,  the  food  being  no  longer  reciuired  for  growth.  Many  per- 
sons eat  more  than  is  required  for  these  purposes. 

As  men  advance  in  life,  become  prosperous,  and  acquire  more 
and  more  luxurious  habits  of  living  or  become  absorbed  in  various 
occupations,  they  are  apt  to  take  less  exercise,  while  the  mniiber  of 
luxuries  of  the  table  which  their  means  enable  them  to  command 
constantly  tempt  them  to  indulge  in  food  w^hich  is  not  needed  and 
which  is  imperfectly  consumed  in  the  body. 

Sir  H.  Thompson  writes  (Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity) : 

**  More  than  one  half  of  the  disease  which  embitters  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  life  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the 
population  is  due  to  avoidable  errors  in  diet/' 

It  is  often  difficult  for  a  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  wdio  has  led  an  exceptionally  active  and  vigorous  or 
perhaps  even  an  athletic  life  to  realise,  as  he  growls  older  and  passes 
on  towards  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  that  he  requires  less  food 
to  maintain  his  organic  equilibrium  than  formerly,  and  his  habits  of 
eating  acquired  at  a  more  impressionable  period  of  life  cling  w^th 
great  pertinacity.  It  may  prove  an  advantage  sometimes  in  such 
cases  to  lessen  the  appetite  for  dinner  by  a  late  lunch,  or  to  try 
other  simple  means  of  restriction. 

These  observations  fail  of  ajipli cation  to  the  poor,  whose  means 
do  not  allow^  them  to  gratify  their  appetites,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  diet  is  established  for  them.  There  is  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  ill  arising  from  deficient  feeding  as  from  overfeeding;  in  either 
case  the  difficulty  is  only  made  serious  by  long  continuance,  and 
occasional  great  indulgence  in  overeating  as  in  overdrinking  is  less 
productive  of  harm  than  habitual  indiscretions  of  a  lesser  degree. 
So  much  is  due  to  habit  in  the  different  organs  of  the  body  in 
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rrlnhiin  tn  IikhI  (hal  the  htomacli  and  intestine  will  usually  reject 
Utitlri^rwlnt  llir  comcuts  of  an  occasional  excessive  meal,  whereas 
wit  It  tiiiliitiuil  iivercating  they  become  accustomed  to  appropriating 
Vrt  V  \mx<'  «|*irMilitlr^  ui  food,  which  are  absorbed,  but  which  are  not 
oHiiMiuMrd  svilfumt  '^iruinin^  the  excretory  organs,  or  which  may  be 
utoird  HI  I  hi'  biHly  ui  ihc  form  of  incompletely  oxidised  material 
wliiili  Mii  iMHulrtte'*  until  the  system  rebels  and  a  violent  bilious 
iilhtili  hv  Viimilinji*  and  purging  relieves  the  overburdened  body. 
I  hrrv  aiv  \HTMijm  who  have  so  litlk  restraint  over  their  appetites 
ihnt  Itiiv  [uiniitrmly  indulge  themselves  in  this  way. 


Food  in  Old  Age 


d 


In  old  nffc  there  are  inevitable  changes  which  slowly  occur  in 
ifte  iin  ulttfnry  onri  digestive  organs  of  the  body.  Although  the 
grnrrMi  hrullli  may  tctill  be  unimpaired,  the  circulation  is  less  vigor- 
IHI».  mimI  M»*'  fiervous  system  less  active  to  external  stimulation. 
'I  lirri*  «rr  drgenrratit>ns  in  the  secreting  organs  with  a  tendency 
III  drponiimn  in  the  tissues  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
drrlvrd  frnin  ihr  food.  Absorption  is  less  active,  and  there  is 
dlinh»i'*h*'«l  iidfiplability  of  the  whole  system  to  alterations  in  environ- 
rii«*filj  iind  UMM  li  Jrss  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  emergen- 
flfi,  •!!<  b  ii**  f^ufUlvn  calls  for  the  use  of  muscles  or  mental  strain. 
Tim  fflMWular  tone  of  the  intestine  is  apt  to  deteriorate  and  produce 
I  oniHpfilion  anil  a  relaxed  condition  resulting  in  its  dilatation.  The 
t^ittuU^iitiU  flirough  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  those  of  the  portal 
%yU'fU  br('omi*»»  luaciive,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  rate 
III  iilfMirptlon,  and  a  diminished  and  altered  gland  secretion  in  the 
llvrr,  |i«niTettii,  etc, 

Vnr  Uiciie  reasons  the  digestive  powers  are  less  vigorous,  but. 
nil  iUr  oifier  hand,  tlu-re  is  not  so  much  demand  for  fuel  in  the  body 
Hi  In  rjirlier  yearn.  The  vital  processes  conducted  by  the  circulation^ 
rif»p)ri»lion,  and  meialKilic  changes  in  the  tissues  are  very  inactive, 
MImI  Hirre  {»  a  correspondingly  restricted  expenditure  of  energy, 

(VrMiri«  of  very  advanced  age — those  who  arc  past  eighty  years 
Mf  tiunt*—  <  iifi  wjmelimes  live  comfortably  on  an  astonishingly  small 
(\mnUiy  of  fciod,  J.  Forster  examined  the  food  of  the  inmates  oC  an 
ln*f  JHi(i«rn  for  elderly  widows  and  found  that  many  of  the  old  women 
nHhiiit\vi\  very  comfortably  upon  a  diet  containing,  in  grammes,  al- 
IfliMM'i,  67;  faf,  ;|H:  and  carbohydrates,  266. 

Mii*'b  depends,  however,  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Igiti  nbctve  described  have  developed »  and  dietetic  rules  for  such 
t^  4ie  not  ia  he  based  upon  a  definite  period  of  years  so  much 
I  lijHifi  the  degree  of  senility  which  is  present  in  individual  cases. 
Wf  Henry  Thomfison  (Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity), 
rnmnienting  u[>on  the  progressing  diminution  with  advancing 
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years  of  physical  energy  and  of  the  power  to  eliminate  waste  material 
from  the  body,  and  the  consequent  harm  ol  overeating,  says  that  if  a 
man  past  his  half  centtiry  of  Hfe  **  continues  to  consume  the  same 
abundant  breakfasts,  substantial  lunches,  and  heavy  dinners  which  at 
the  summit  of  his  power  he  could  dispose  of  almost  with  impunity, 
he  will  in  time  either  certainly  accumulate  fat  or  become  acquainted 
with  gout  or  rheumatism,  or  show  signs  of  unhealthy  deposit  of  some 
kind  in  some  part  of  the  body— processes  wliich  must  inevitably 

empoison,  undermine,  or  shorten  his  remaining  term  ol  life 

The  typical  man  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  is  lean  and  spare,  and  lives 
on  slender  rations." 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  cases  of  extreme  old  age  the  rules 
which  are  naturally  suggested  arc : 

1.  To  diminish  the  total  quantity  of  food  ingested, 

2.  To  give  food  at  frequent  intervals  in  small  amount. 

3.  To  give  only  easily  digestible  food,  which  does  not  produce 
too  large  a  residue  of  waste  matter,  either  in  the  intestinal  canal  or 
in  the  form  of  excrementittous  material  in  the  blood. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  having  reached  an  advanced  age»  a 
man  may  often  prolong  his  life  and  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  his 
remaining  years  by  adhering  to  these  rules.  Yet  there  are  many 
instances  of  those  whose  constitutional  vigour  is  so  great  and  whose 
appetite  for  the  good  things  of  the  table  remains  so  keen  that  they 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  I  recol- 
lect an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost 
perfect  health  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four,  suddenly  termi- 
nated his  life  by  an  unccmtrollable  indulgence  in  lobster  salad.  The 
idea  is  prevalent  with  some  people  that  the  quantity  of  food  and 
stimulants  should  be  increased  pari  passu  with  age,  but  this  is  as 
wrong  in  theory  as  it  is  pernicious  in  practice,  and  the  simple  fact 
that  an  article  of  particularly  rich  or  hearty  food  has  been  enjoyed 
with  impunity  for  many  years  is  no  argument  that  it  can  he  indefi- 
nitely taken  in  the  same  degree,  although  this  reasoning  is  very 
often  encountered. 

In  commenting  upon  Professor  Humphrey's  report  upon  cente- 
narians, made  for  the  British  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Yeo  observes: 
"  Their  habits  in  eating  and  drinking  tended,  as  a  rule,  to  great  mod* 
eration  in  both.  ...  Of  animal  food  the  majority  took  but  little. 
,  .  .  The  exact  quantity  is  mentioned  in  nine  instances :  One  took 
12  ounces,  one  6,  one  5,  and  six  4  ounces  daily.  In  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  we  also  find  evidence  of  great  moderation/' 

Some  more  recent  investigations  of  the  dietetic  habits  of  men 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age  show  considerable  diversity  :  thus,  for 
example,  some  were  found  who  ate  but  one  meal  a  day,  while  others 
ate  four  or  five :  some  drank  but  little  fluid,  others  took  a  great 
deal ;  some  were  total  abstainers  from  alcohol,  and  others  were  not. 
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Persons  who  attain  to  ver>'  advanced  age  are  almost  invariaWy 
of  spare  habit,  and  the  universal  testimony  in  regard  to  centenarians 
is  that  ihey  have  never  abused  iood  or  drink,  and  that  in  the  latter 
years  of  life,  at  least,  they  have  been  very  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
meat.  In  fact.  Nature  usually  furnishes  a  hint  in  this  direction  by 
depriving  them  of  their  teeth,  making  it  practically  impossible  to  eai 
animal  food,  which  requires  mastication^  and.  as  Veo  suggests.  **  if 
artificial  teeth  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  diet  com- 
posed of  animal  fiesh,  they  will  not  prove  an  unqualified  advantage/* 

Next  in  importance  to  diminishing  the  quantity  of  food  in  the 
diet  of  the  aged  (especially  the  proportion  of  fats  and  proteid  ma- 
terial) should  be  considered  the  necessity  of  regularity  in  diet»  both 
in  regartl  to  the  general  character  of  the  food  taken  and  the  times 
of  eating. 

If  the  teeth  are  absent,  tough  vegetables  and  meats  must  be 
avoided,  yet  the  food  should  not  be  wholly  fluid,  for  some  mastica- 
tion should  be  performed  in  order  to  maintain  the  salivary  flow, 
Plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

Any  sudden  changes  in  diet  should  be  avoided,  and  the  intervals 
between  the  ingestion  of  food  shoukl  not  exceed  six  or  eight  hours. 

It  is  very  common  for  elderly  people  to  awaken  early  in  t!xe  morn- 
ing at  three  or  four  o'clock  and  to  be  unalile  to  drop  ofT  to  sleep 
again,  but  if  they  have  some  light  form  of  nourishment  at  the  bed- 
side, such  as  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  little  gruel,  which  they  can  take 
at  that  time,  they  will  often  continue  their  sleep. 

Malt  liquors  are  very  good  for  the  aged,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  alcohol  acts  as  a  tonic  and  supplies  them  with  needed  energy  for 
digestion  and  other  functions. 

Yeo  gives  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  the 
aged»  which  are  so  useful  that  they  will  be  quoted  in  full : 

"  Of  animal  foods  l)est  suited  for  this  time  of  life  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  When  the  organs  of  mastication  are  altogether 
inefficient  these  foods  should  be  minced  or  pounded  into  a  paste  or 
otherw^iso  finely  subdivided  : 

*'  Young  and  tender  chicken  and  game  and  other  tender  meats. 

**  Potted  chicken,  game,  and  other  meats,  sweetbread. 

"  White  fish,  as  soles,  whiting,  smelts,  flounders,  etc.  Best  when 
boiled. 

*'  Bacon,  grilled;  eggs  lightly  cooked  or  beaten  up  with  milk, 

'*  Nutritious  soups,  such  as  chicken  or  fish,  purees,  beef  tea.  mut- 
ton and  chicken  broths. 

*'  Milk  in  all  forms,  when  easily  digested. 

**  Beef  tea  and  milk  supply  the  needed  mineral  sub.stanccs.  and 
the  former  is  an  excellent  stimulant. 

**  The  addition  to  milk  of  an  equal  quantity  of  Vichy  water,  warm. 
or  of  warm  water,  wnll  often  help  to  make  it  agree. 
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'  Of  vegetable  foods  the  following:  arc  all  suitable : 

"  Bread  and  milk  made  with  the  crumb  of  stale  bread  and  with- 
out any  lumps. 

*'  Porridge  and  oatmeal  gruel 

"  Puddings  of  ground  rice,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  sago,  macaroni 
with  milk  or  eggs  and  flavoured  with  some  warm  spices,  or  served 
with  fruit  juice  or  jelly ;  bread  and  butter,  at  least  a  day  old :  rusks 
for  soaking  in  tea,  or  milk,  or  water. 

"  Artificial  foods,  consisting  of  predigested  starches.  The  diges- 
tive ferments  are  scantily  provided  by  the  digestive  organs  at  this 
age,  and  soluble  carbohydrates  are  valuable  for  maintaining  the  body 
heaL 

**  All  farinaceous  foods  should  be  submitted  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture for  some  time,  so  as  to  render  the  starch  granules  more  easy 
of  digestion, 

"  Vegetable  purees  of  all  kinds  may  be  taken  in  moderation — 
e,  g.,  potatoes,  carrots,  spinach,  and  other  succulent  vegetables. 

**  It  is  important  that  the  use  of  potatoes  and  fresh  vegetables 
should  not  be  neglected ;  otherwise  a  scorbutic  state  ol  the  body 
may  be  engendered. 

"  Stewed  celery  and  stewed  Spanish  or  Portugal  onions, 

*'  Stewed  or  baked  fruits  and  fruit  jellies  and  the  pulp  of  per- 
fectly ripe  raw  fruits  in  small  quantity, 

**  The  acidity  of  certain  stewed  fruits  may  be  advantageously 
neutralised  by  the  addition  of  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  so  as  to 
avoid  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  cane  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  as  this 
is  apt  to  cause  gastric  fermentation  and  acidity.  In  stewing  fruit, 
about  as  much  soda  as  will  cover  a  shilling  should  be  added  to  each 
pound  of  fruit. 

**  Aged  persons  often  require  their  foods  to  be  accompanied  with 
some  kind  of  condiment^  which  promotes  their  digestion  and  pre- 
vents flatulence. 

"  Caviare  and  the  roes  of  smoked  and  salted  herrings  are  of  this 
nature. 

**  For  sweetening  food,  milk  sugar  is  much  less  prone  to  excite 
acid  fermentation  than  cane  sugar. 

**  A  very  digestible  form  of  fat — when  it  is  needed — is  cream, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water  and  about  ten  drops  of 
sal  volatile  to  each  fluid  ounce," 
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The  size  of  the  body  has  more  influence  than  its  weight  upon  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed.  In  infant  feeding  the  relationship  is 
made  the  subject  of  careful  study  (see  Infant  Feeding),  but  in  adults 
tfiere  is  more  variation.    As  a  general  rule,  persons  of  large  frame 
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Qi  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  vice  versa,  but  there  arc  many 
exceptions  familiar  to  all.  and  some  very  corpulent  persons  are  very 
abstemious  at  the  table.  Because  most  persons  eat  more  than  they 
really  need,  a  man  of  large  frame  can  often  eat  less  than  one  of  small 
size,  and  yet  have  plenty. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  a  preponderance 
of  animal  or  vegetable  food  respectively,  or  of  some  particular  sys- 
tem of  diet,  influences  the  stature  of  men.  Of  course,  children  who 
receive  insufficient  food  or  food  poor  in  quality  may  be  half  grown, 
but  beyond  that  fact  theories  as  to  the  specific  influence  of  diflFereni 
classes  of  food  upon  the  development  of  the  body  are  founded  upon 
ignorance  of  the  natural  history  of  the  different  races  of  man.  The 
diet  of  Bushmen,  Australians,  and  Fuegians  presents  instructive  ex- 
amples of  tribes  with  large  or  small  bodies,  demonstrating  that  **  it 
is  not  quality  or  monotony  of  food,  but  its  quantity  that  affects  devel- 
opmcnt  *'  (Gerland). 

BODY    WEIGHT   AND    FOOD 

The  question  as  to  huw  far  gain  or  loss  in  the  body  weight  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  appropriateness  of  diet  is  important. 
In  prescribing  systems  of  diet  for  many  diseases,  such  as  dyspepsia, 
obesity,  diabetes,  phthisis,  etc,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  pa- 
tient weighed  systematically  at  least  once  a  week^  and  good  scales 
are  very  useful  in  the  physician's  ofifice.  Care  should,  of  course,  be 
observed  that  changes  in  clothing  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  obser%^ations.  Loss  of  weight,  under  some  con- 
ditions, may  be  much  more  rapid  than  gain  ever  is.  The  latter  at 
best  does  not  usually  proceed  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds  in  a  week,  even  during  convalescence  from  such  an  illness 
as  typhoid  fever ;  but  in  diseases  like  cholera,  for  example,  in  which 
emaciation  is  extremely  rapid,  the  loss  of  weight  may  amount  to  two 
or  three  pounds  a  day,  or  possibly  more. 

In  some  diseases  a  fallacy  arises  in  comparing  food  consumption 
with  body  weight.  In  fevers  there  is  usually  loss  of  weight,  but  this 
is  not  always  tlie  case.  Sometimes  in  aseptic  fevers  the  weight  may 
remain  on i form :  and  in  phthisis  there  is  sometimes  uninterrupted 
gain  during  a  moderate  hectic,  Leyden  has  found  that  in  fever, 
while  the  albnmtnous  ingredients  of  the  body  are  diminishing,  there 
may  be  more  water  stored  in  the  tissues,  and  in  cases  of  anasarca  and 
dropsical  accumulations  of  rapid  development  it  is  quite  possible  for 
the  weight  to  increase,  while  in  reality  the  body  is  rapidly  wasting 
away,  and  it  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  deduce  any  conclu* 
sions  for  feeding  the  patient  from  the  weight  alone.  Another  impor- 
tant consideration  is  the  rapidity  of  loss  of  waste  food  products  from 
the  body. 
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The  normal  weight  of  faeces  which  should  be  voided  each  day  is 
five  or  six  ounces — aboul  one  fourth  of  which  is  solid  matter,  the 
rest  water.  Many  persons  do  not  pass  over  half  this  quantity  for 
kdays  together,  and  thus  go  on  accumulating  waste  material,  which 
I  adds  to  their  weight.  The  same  disproportion  between  food  in- 
gestion  and  the  elimination  of  urea  and  different  salts  in  the  urine 
may  exist.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  weight  by  excessive  perspiration 
may  reach  a  pound  or  two  a  day.  Athletes  subjected  to  violent 
physical  strain  and  stokers  working  in  great  heat — ^sometimes  of 
120°  F, — may  lose  two  pounds  in  an  hour  in  this  manner.  The 
night  sweats  of  phthisis  cause  considerable  actual  loss  in  weight, 
besides  the  exhaustion  which  ihey  occasiLm.  The  loss  of  wxHght 
through  the  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  longs  may 
vary  somewhat,  although  it  is  less  changeable  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  cautious  in 
accepting  conclusions  from  the  scales  for  application  in  ordering 
more  or  less  food,  or  altering  its  character. 

The  weighing  of  infants  immediately  before  and  after  nursing  at 

'  the  breast  is  an  excellent  and  fairly  accurate  method  of  determining 

'how  much  food  they  are  getting,  and  infants  whose  nutrition  gives 

any  cause  for  anxiety  should  be  frequently  weighedp  for  in  them,  for 

obvious  reasons,  the  record  of  slight  variations  in  weight  can  be 

much  more  accurately  utilised  in  regulating  feeding. 


SEX  AND    FOOD 

The  relation  of  sex  in  regard  to  food  affects  the  quantity  rather 
than  the  quality,  excepting  among  a  few^  rude  tribes  where  super- 
stition is  allowed  full  sw^ay.  The  northern  Eskimos,  for  instance, 
have  a  belief  that  if  women  cat  eggs  they  cannot  become  pregnant, 
which  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  reputation  for  aphrodisiac  effects 
which  this  food  has  among  civilised  people  I  Women  eat  less  food 
than  men  relatively  because  their  average  size  is  smaller,  and  also 
absolutely  because  they  do  less  work  and  lead  a  more  indoor  life. 
The  difference  is  slight,  and  when  other  conditions  are  equalised  the 
question  of  sex  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed. 

Generally  speaking.  women*s  digestive  processes  are  somewhat 
less  active  than  men's,  and  they  have  greater  tendency  to  consti- 
pation. The  accepted  standards  for  woman  as  compared  with  man 
are  as  follows:  The  meal  of  a  w^oman  equals  0,8  of  the  meal  of  a 
man ;  a  woman  wnth  little  muscular  work  demands  80  grammes 
protein,  and  n  total  food  value  of  2400  calories ;  at  moderate  mus- 
cular work  woman  requires  90  grammes  protein  and  2,800  calories; 
man  with  little  muscular  work  requires  112  grammes  protein  and 
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j,ooo  calories,  and  at  moderate  musctilar  work   125  grammes 
tein  and  3,500  calories. 

About  the  only  way  in  which  sex  affects  the  quality  of  food  coin 
sumed  is  in  the  somewhat  ^eater  fondntss  for  sweets  and  confcc-^ 
tionery  exhibited  by  females,  but  this  can  be  shown  to  be  due  moroj 
to  other  considerations  of  habit  and  custom  than  to  sex-  The  tis# 
of  tobacco  and  alcohol  by  many  men»  for  instance,  makes  thcm^ 
care  less  for  such  foods. 

DIET   AND    HEREDITY 

The  influence  of  heredity  upon  diet  is  not  very  striking.  Cliildreil 
arc  sometimes  supposed  to  inherit  likes  and  dislikes  for  particuw 
foods,  whereas  they  are  merely  acquired  rastes  from  the  circum^ 
stance  that  they  have  certain  foods  oflfercd  them  at  home  to  th«| 
exclusion  of  others.  The  functions  of  the  stomach  and  inteslinel. 
appear  to  be  somewhat  hereditary.  Violent  seasickness  and  a 
tendency  to  bihousness  and  constipation  in  some  persons  and  Ihf 
prompt  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  an  overloaded  stomach  in  otben 
is  sometimes  a  family  trait,  running  through  three  or  four  geneiaj 
tions.  So  is  occasionally  the  inability  to  digest  special  foods.  sticl| 
as  crustaceans,  strawberries,  etc.,  but  such  instances  are  rare.        ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  very  strongly  hereditan— 
so  much  so  that  the  children  of  inebriate  parents  should  be  protected 
as  long  as  possible  from  learning  the  taste  of  either  beer,  wine,  on 
spirits.  I 

Heredity  has  some  influence  in  disorders  of  food  asstmi!atio% 
like  gout  and  diabetes,  and  in  such  cases  improper  diet  and  careie^ 
habits  of  eating  may  develop  latent  disease.  j 

DIET   AND    RACE  " 

TTic  food  of  prehistoric  man  necessarily  consisted  of  the  simplest 
elements,  represented  by  fruits,  berries,  nuts,  insects,  and  an  occa-* 
stonal  piece  of  raw  fish  or  meat.  Such  food  is,  in  fact,  the  diet  ol 
primitive  tribes  to-day.  The  Fuegian  lives  chiefly  upon  shellfish 
and  seaweeds,  and  the  Central  African  dwarf  upon  plantains  ani^ 
Insects  (see  p.  33).  The  name  "  Eskimo  *'  was  first  applied  hy 
natives  of  eastern  Canada  in  opprobrium,  to  signify  '*  raw-fisli; 
eater.**  I 

The  hislorj  of  the  development  of  diets  and  of  food  ctihivatioii 
and  preparation  is  practically  a  history  of  the  progress  of  culture^ 
and  most  of  our  present  foods  were  quite  unknown  to  our  earliest 
progenitors.  The  discovery  of  the  uses  of  fire  greatly  increase^l 
the  vanety  of  a%^aitable  foods  for  man,  for  all  the  cereals  which  ar« 
cultiTaied  require  its  use  to  fit  them  for  digestion.    As  Getland  hai 
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lid  men  obtain  their  food  from  natural  products,  by  cultivation, 
or  by  barter  and  commercial  excbange,  according  as  nomadic  or 
fixed  habits  predominates  and  **  no  mere  hunting  or  fishing  tribe  can 
be  large  and  remain  in  one  place/'  for  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
temperate  zone  to  support  one  man  by  these  means  at  least  sixteen 
square  mi!es  of  territory  are  necessary. 

Many  a  tribal,  and  even  national  war  has  been  the  more  or  less 
direct  outcome  of  the  necessities  of  obtaining  food  supply  from  dis- 
tant sources,  and  the  economic,  commercial,  and  social  development 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  food  among  civilised  people  to-day  far 
exceeds  in  importance  all  other  practical  questions.  As  man  ad- 
vanced in  culture  and  began  to  live  in  communities  where  division 
of  labour  became  an  important  factor  in  development »  preference 
to  some  extent  superseded  necessity  in  the  selection  of  diet*  and  as 
food  acquired  a  commercial  value,  more  and  more  labour  was  be- 
stowed  upon  its  preparation  and  preservation,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  rich  are  able  to  select  their  diet  with  almost  total  disregard 
of  season  or  climate,  and  even  the  common  labourer  finds  it  eco- 
nomical to  eat  some  foods  which,  like  sugar  or  tea,  may  have  been 
transported  many  thousands  of  miles. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  report 
kindly  written  for  me  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  the  physician  to 
the  Peary  expedition  to  northwestern  Greenland  in  1891 -'92,  which 
is  appended  to  illustrate  the  dietetic  habits  of  a  race  which,  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  are  believed  to  have  been  practically  isolated  from 
commercial  or  social  relations  with  any  of  their  neighbours.  There 
is  so  little  scientific  information  existing  in  regard  to  the  dietetic 
habits  of  the  tribe  of  Eskimos  which  lie  studied,  who  live  the  farthest 
north  of  any  people  in  the  world,  that  his  statements  will  be  found 
of  exceptional  value.  One  cannot  pentse  the  account  without  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  fact  that  generalisations  in  regard  to  the 
influences  of  diet  upon  the  system  should  be  made  with  great  caution 
when  applied  to  different  races  of  man.  For  example,  both  scurvy 
and  rheumatism  are  sometimes  attributed  to  an  excessive  meat  diet, 
yet  the  Eskimo  has  no  starchy  food  at  all  and  does  not  suffer  from 
these  diseases,  and,  moreover,  his  bodily  vigour  and  power  of  en- 
durance compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  race  or  class 
of  men,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
others. 

Dr.  Cook  says  in  regard  to  the  Eskimos  of  northwestern  Green- 
land :  **  They  usually  eat  but  one  meal  a  day,  which  they  take  at 
irregular  times,  being  people  without  restrictions  of  any  kind.  They 
can  be  seen  eating  and  drinking  whenever  able  to  procure  suste- 
nance, Their  diet  consists  almost  exclusively  of  meat,  composed 
principally  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  following  animals,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  to  the  natives:  Seal,  walrus,  norwhale, 
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white  whale,  polar  bear,  reindeer,  arctic  hare,  and  sea  fowls,  such 
as  guillemots,  gulls,  eider  ducks,  etc.  When  food  is  scarce  they 
eat  every  part  of  the  animal,  including  the  stomach  and  intestines: 
indeed,  the  only  vegetable  food  that  the  most  northern  Eskimo  can 
obtain  consists  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  reindeer 
(lichens),  which  he  is  only  occasionally  able  to  secure.  The  women 
and  children  sometimes  eat  flowers  of  the  arctic  poppies  and  the 
so-called  scun^y  grass,  but  never  to  any  great  extent.  In  times  o( 
famine,  in  order  to  prevent  wholesale  starvation,  the  aged  are  turned 
out  to  starv^e  to  death,  and  their  bodies  are  then  devoured  by  the 
more  vigorous  members  of  the  tribe.  r)ccasionaUy,  when  the  old 
people  are  shrewd  and  active,  the  younger  children  are  sacrificed 
for  this  purpose.  As  a  rule,  the  Eskimo  will  not  eat  dogs»  but  when 
food  is  scarce  dogs  are  first  added  to  their  larder,  and  when  the 
last  dog  has  been  eaten,  human  beings  come  next  in  order 

"  One  of  the  greatest  delicacies  is  old  seal.  A  native  never  wastes 
the  carcass  of  an  animal ;  if  he  should  kill  the  seal  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  from  home  he  will  bring  it  to  shore  and  cachr  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  foxes,  bears,  and  birds  cannot  attack  it.  He  then  leaves 
it.  and  may  not  return  for  two  or  three  years,  when  he  comes  back 
in  anticipation  of  a  great  feast,  for  the  old  seal  seems  to  him  like 
old  cheese  to  us,  and  he  enjoys  it  immensely,  although  a  white  man 
could  not  endure  the  odour,  I  have  knowTi  twenty  individuab  to 
eat  a  seal  of  this  character  in  less  than  two  hours,  leaving  only 
shreds  of  the  skin  after  them,  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify 
the  statement,  so  commonly  quoted.  '  that  Eskimos  can  eat  twenty 
pounds  of  meat  or  blubber/ 

"  Fully  two  thirds  of  the   Eskimo  food  is  eaten  raw,  and  one 
half  is  consumed  while  in  the  frozen  state.    When  an  Eskimo  woman 
starts  her  blubber  lamp  and  places  over  it  a  conlipsie  (the  name 
applied  to  their  primitive  stew  pot)  she  does  so  principally  to  obtain 
the  warm  drink  which  the  cooked  meat  aflfords.     It  cannot  be  said 
that  Eskimos  cook  their  meat  because  they  prefer  it  cooked,  butj 
because  when  the  meat  is  heated  slowly,  as  it  can  only  be  heated 
by  their  primitive  method,  the  blood  and  fat  ooze  from  the  mus- 
cular tissues  and  form  a  thick  soup,  which,  aside  from  water,  n 
almost  their  only  drink,  and  a  cupful  of  this  beverage  is  oflFere( 
to  every  guest.    The  natives  may  consume  three  or  four  hours  x\ 
eating  one  meal,  and  when  they  have  thoroughly  gorged  themselves 
they  will  lie  down  and  sleep;  as  they  do  this,  however,  they  place 
before  themselves  a  dish  full  of  cooked  meat,  and  those  who  awake! 
from  their  sleep  will  finish  their  meal,  but  on  rising  no  breakfast  is' 
served,  for  the  Eskimo  who  has  a  day's  journey  before  him  would 
not  think  of  eating  before  starting.     He  claims  that  this   would 
prevent  his  ability  to  travel,  and  this  rule  the  Eskimos  apply  to_ 
their  dogs  as  well,  who  are  often  only  fed  every  two  days,    Th( 
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Eskimos  are  as  irregular  in  their  habits  of  sleep  as  they  are  in  regard 
to  their  meals.  During  the  four  months  of  constant  sunshine  they 
usually  arise  when  the  sun  is  in  the  south,  but  the  Eskimo  never 
thinks  of  going  to  bed  until  he  is  sleepy,  so  that  in  time  of  excite- 
ment, when  there  is  a  new  arrival  or  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  he  will 
often  remain  awake  for  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours,  and  then 
he   will  sleep  '  until  the  spirit  of  sleep  has  left  him/  as  he  ex- 

H    presses  it. 

p  **  The  Eskimos  endure  fasting  very  well,  and  after  a  good,  full 

meal  they  can  fast  for  two  or  three  days,  apparently  without  serious 
inconvenience.  Indeed,  when  food  is  scarce — which  usually  happens 
during  the  period  of  darkness — some  thrive  on  about  one  meal  a 
week,  but  they  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  who  is  not  well  fed  can- 
not encounter  fierce  storms,  and  no  one  who  has  not  had  full  rations 
would  think  of  venturing  out  in  severe  weather  During  the  tedious 
night  of  four  months  these  Eskimos  appear  to  undergo  a  state  of 
hibernation,  eating  very  little  and  sleeping  a  great  deal ;  their  other- 
wise lively  spirits  are  more  or  less  subdued,  and  while  they  try  to 
keep  cheerful  they  are  apt  to  become  depressed  and  debilitated,  and 
they  are  not  capable  of  great  muscular  exercise  during  this  time. 
When  the  sun  returns  their  skins  are  somewhat  jaundiced,  and  they 
are  very  anaemic.  This  peculiar  effect  was  also  produced  in  the 
members  of  our  party  in  a  more  exaggerated  form,  although  we 
tried  many  methods  of  overcoming  the  depression,  and  though  we 
had  no  trace  of  scurv^y  our  will  powers  were  lessened,  and  our 
ambition  was,  to  some  extent,  lost,  and  our  muscular  power  as  well 
uras  much  reduced,  so  that  a  walk  of  a  mile  produced  exhaustion. 
All  of  the  secretions  were  diminished,  particularly  those  of  the 
digestive  tracts  and  to  stimulate  these  taxed  my  mental  skill  for  the 
^eater  part  of  the  winter  of   i89i-*92,  but  with  us.  as  with  the 

^    Eskimo,  as  soon  as  the  sun  returned  our  strength  and  ambition 

m   came  back,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  had  gained  a  new  lease  of  life  and 

Hgpere  ready  to  encounter  any  hardship. 

^T         **  The  Eskimo  drinks  very  little  while  eating.     He  usually  defers 

P  that  (or  some  time  afterwards,  or  perhaps  until  he  arises  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  drinks  a  great  deal,  and  while  I  have  not  measured 
the  quantity  of  water  consumed  by  any  definite  number  of  inches 
til  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  often  given  Eskimo  men  three  pints 
o(  water  at  one  time,  and  nursing  women  two  quarts.  Fk^fore  start- 
ing opon  a  journey  a  native  will  fill  up  with  water.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  people  use  no  free  salt  or  condiments. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  food  of  these  people  bears 
any  relation  to  their  stature,  as  other  factors  may  influence  their 
height,  btit  their  large  abdominal  development  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  food  and  drink  which  they  consume  at 
one  time.    Variation  in  diet  does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessity  to  the 
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Eskimo  unless  he  is  feeling  ill,  when  he  recognises  the  importance 
of  a  change  of  food  and  surroundings.  He  will  always  hail  with 
pleasure  ihe  first  bird,  deer,  or  walrus  of  the  season. 

"  The  Eskimo's  clothing  is  such  a  perfect  non-conductor  that  the 
temperature  does  not  vary  much  around  his  body,  and  in  summer  il 
is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  coldest  day  of  winter.  For  this 
reason,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  does  not  call  for  a  large  quantity 
of  food,  but  a  native  knows  that  his  foo<l  is  fuel  for  his  body,  and 
that  he  must  take  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  develop  muscular  power 
and  animal  heat. 

"  The  Eskimo  mother  nurses  her  child  until  the  next  is  bom  or 
shortly  before  it,  a  period  which  varies  in  from  one  to  eight  or  nine 
years,  but  the  average  time  is  four  years.  Long  before  the  mother 
weans  her  child  she  masticates  the  food,  opens  the  baby*s  mouth. 
and  transfers  the  food  from  her  own  mouth  to  the  baby's,  very  much 
as  a  pigeon  does,  and  the  child  thus  brouglit  up  would  not  think  of 
taking  op  pieces  of  meat  or  toys  or  anything  else  to  put  into  its 
mouth,  for  it  will  take  nothing  except  from  its  mother. 

'*  The  members  of  our  expedition  took  very  few  forced  marches 
in  low  temperatures.  The  one  over  the  iolerior  of  Greenland  was 
undertaken  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
5**  F.  below  zero  to  40"*  above. 

*'  The  quantity  of  food  consumed  per  man  every  twenty-four 
hours  upon  this  expedition  was  as  follows: 

Pcmmic&n * ...» , 1 1  pound. 

Bacon,  fat *....*...,..  6  ounces. 

Powdered  pea  soup 2 

Dry  ship  biscuits, 12 

Condcu&cd  milk 3 

"  A  quart  of  lea  with  perhaps  a  pint  of  water  was  our  only  drink, 
but  we  had  no  drink  through  the  day  while  on  the  march,  and  often 
were  unable  to  secure  more  fluid  than  two  cups  each  morning  and 
night.  Tlic  pemmican  was  composed  of  dried  beef  and  beef  tallow, 
half  and  half,  a  few  currants,  and  a  little  sugar,  but  no  salt.  On 
several  expeditions  during  the  spring  of  i&j2,  while  the  thermometer 
ranged  from  20"*  to  40*^  F.  below  zero,  the  members  of  the  party 
always  consumed  large  quantities  of  food.  This  was  not,  however, 
until  they  had  been  out  two  or  three  days,  when  the  amount  of 
food  which  they  could  devour  seemed  almost  unlimited.  There 
was  no  time  that  we  craved  for  fat.  We  enjoyed  the  pemmican 
immensely,  but  that  was  because  we  had  nothing  else.  During  the 
extreme  cold  weather,  while  in  the  field*  we  took  more  kindly  to 
fats,  but  never  in  preference  to  other  foods.  Canned  meats,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  were  soon  in  disfavour,  for  the  variety 
and  character  of  the  food  seemed  to  be  of  very  little  consequence  ; 
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indeed,  our  appetites  were  such  that  we  were  ready  to  eat  anything 
and  everything  placed  before  us.  We  were,  however,  always  Hber- 
ally  supplied  with  hydrocarbons,  and  1  believe  had  this  not  been 
the  case,  a  demand  for  them  would  soon  have  arisen,  for  the  most 
valuable  food  for  a  polar  expedition  is  composed  largely  of  hydro- 
carbons. 

'*  The  most  important  articles  of  diet  for  a  polar  expedition  we 
found  to  be  pemmican,  cranberry  sauce,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  pre- 
served milk,  sugar,  ham,  cheese,  bacon,  oleomargarine,  lard,  pickles, 
Hme  juice,  dried  fish,  beef-soup  tablets,  wheat,  corn,  rye  flour,  rice, 
hominy,  oatmeat,  dried  vegetables,  and  a  hbcral  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  canned  vegetables,  particularly  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  beans, 
corn,  canoed  soups,  and  dried  fruits.  Lime  juice  was  not  served 
regularly  to  the  members  of  the  expedition,  and  I  think  nothing  is 
to  be  gamed  by  so  doing.  For  some  of  the  members  of  the  party 
it  was  decidedly  injurious,  but  others  called  for  it  occasionally  as 
a  refreshing  drink. 

"  The  average  weight  of  these  northern  Eskimo  men  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pounds,  but  that  of  the  women  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  pounds.  Obesity  is  foreign  to  the  Eskimo,  and 
leanness  is  equally  rare/' 

Studies  of  negro  diet  have  been  made  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agricitlture  (Bidletin  No.  71,  1899)  by  H.  B,  Frissell 
and  Isabel  Bevier,  with  the  following  result: 


Cosi,  Nutrients^  and  Fuel  Value  of  Foad  per  Man  per  Day  in  Dietary 
Studies  in  Virginia  and  Elsewhere 


Co»l. 

Pxolein* 

Fau. 

Cjwbo- 
hydrmtes. 

Fuel 
value. 

DIXTARIES  OF  NEGROES  IN   ALABAMA 
Dietary  with  minimuin  protein »♦. 

Ctnts. 

4 
u 

5 

12 

8 

tl 

Grmu. 
26 
99 
31 

93 

62 

log 

Crms. 

83 
252 

27 
283 
133 
159 

Grms, 

225 

666 
304 
64CJ 

444 

1,800 

Dictiiry  with  miixitTnim  prolein ..*..♦ *,. 

5^80 
1.625 
5.670 
3*270 

3*745 

Dietary  with  minioium  energy 

Dietary  wiih  maxiin'iiTii  energy, . . ,  * * .  . 

Average  of  20  negro  famiHes  in  Alabama. . « »  . 
Average  of  19  negro  families  in  Virginia. 

AVERAGES   OF    OTHER    DJKTAltrES 

Average  of  4  Mexican  families  in  New  Mexico. 
Aveiage  of  14  mrciiflTiir*'  f(iniii1ie<r. .........    , 

8 

si 

94 
103 

97 

104 

71 
150 

130 
125 

610 
402 
467 
423 

3.S50 

3*465 
3.515 

Average  of  10  farmers'  families. .,,.,.. 

Average  of  14  professional  men's  families.  * , . . 

Tentative  standard  for  man  at  mo<lcnite  work. 

- 

125 

... 

3.500 

The  preponderance  of  protein  in  the  diet  of  Virginia  neg^roes 
as  compared  with  those  investigated  in  Alabama  is  due  to  resi- 
dence nearer  the  sea  and  large  consumption  of  fish,  especially  salt 
herring. 
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Arthur  Goss  (Nutrition  Investigations  in  New  Mexico,  U*  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No,  54)  gives  the  following 
dietary  of  a  Mexican  living  in  New  Mexico  and  an  Alabama  negro: 


L 

Pud  value  in 
calories. 

1 

Proeeiii. 

Fata. 

Carbohydmtea. 

Mrxinin  i . . .           .....  t  • ... . 

68 
63 

73 
132 

436 

3»3ao 

3*370 

In  this  dietary  the  Mexican  subsists  upon  but  little  more  than 
half  of  the  standard  requirement  of  protein,  and  the  negro  upon 
less  than  one  half.  The  Mexican  eats  chietly  Hour  and  frijoles,  with 
httle  meat,  and  the  negro  subsists  upon  bacon,  fish,  and  commeal* 
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Much  has  been  written  about  the  need  of  man  changing  his 
diet  when  he  removes  from  one  climate  to  another,  in  the  belief  that 
the  natives  always  eat  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  the  climate 
in  which  they  live.  This  is  superficial  reasoning,  and  too  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  relations  of  climate  to  diet  per  se.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  natives  of  a  country  cat  what  they  can  obtain 
easiest,  or  what  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  have  accustomed  them 
tu  in  the  struggle  lor  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  **  Climate  affects 
diet  mainly  by  the  supply  it  affords  "  (Chambers). 

**  The  national  dietary  is  determined  largely  by  the  climate  and 
nature  of  the  available  soil,  and  among  civilised  commimities  it  is 
largely  modified  as  facilities  for  commerce  and  interchange  of  food 
products  are  mcreased, 

**  Maritime  people  naturally  derive  much  nitrogenous  food  from 
the  sea,  as  fish,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  etc.  Among  the  residents 
of  the  far  North  albuminous  and  fatty  diet  predominates,  and  the 
coarser  cereals — barley,  rye,  oats,  etc. — being  more  hardy,  predomi- 
nate in  their  food.  Barley  grows  the  farthest  north  of  all  the  cere- 
als" (Clark). 

The  Hindu  subsists  mainly  upon  rice,  one  of  the  simplest  types 
of  farinaceous  food,  and  he  derives  his  nitrogen  from  com  and  len- 
tils. He  must  consequently  eat  a  large  bulk  of  food  in  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  needs  of  the  system ;  his  digestive 
organs  enlarge,  and  he  finds  the  means  of  stimulating  them  by  the 
free  use  of  condiments  of  various  sorts.  Bulky  and  fibrous  vege- 
table food  distends  the  alimentary  canal.  The  natives  of  very  hot 
countries  live  mainly  upon  vegetable  and  starchy  foods,  eating  cere- 
als, green  vegetables,  and  pulpy  fruits  which  contain  water,  sahs, 
and  acids  in  abundance,  which  are  cooling  and  refreshing.     As  a 
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rule,  they  eat  less  anirnal  food  than  do  the  natives  of  temperate  and 
arctic  regions,  nor  do  they  require  fats  in  excess,  although  they  take 
some  fats  and  oils, 

•  While  these  statements  apply  to  a  majority  of  mankind,  they  are 
by  no  means  without  exception,  and  it  must  not  be  argued  that 
because  a  tribe  eats  the  only  food  which  Nature  has  provided,  they 
could  not  live  equally  well  in  llieir  own  climate  upon  other  food, 
if  they  could  obtain  it.  Far  from  depending  solely  upon  vege- 
table food,  most  savage  tribes  living  in  the  torrid  zone  eat  meat 
ravenously  when  they  can  get  it,  and  often  prefer  it  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition. 

The  New  Zcalander  and  South  Sea  Islander  choose  a  varied  diet 
of  fish,  eggs,  roots,  seeds,  berries,  seaweeds,  and  meat  if  obtainable 
(see  p.  32). 

As  pointed  out  by  Chambers,  the  Pampas,  who  eat  flesh  and 
drink  w^ater  only,  thrive  on  hot  arid  plains,  and  so  do  the  Nubian 
Arabs,  while  the  peasants  of  northern  Norway  and  southern  Spain 
live  alike  almost  wholly  on  breadstuffs  without  meat.  He  says  that 
'*  the  immediate  transition  from  a  purely  animal  to  a  purely  vege- 
table diet,  though  borne  by  the  individual,  is  fatal  to  the  race/'  and 
**  the  best  diet  in  the  abstract  is  a  mixed  diet,  and  mixed  in  the 
proportion  selected  by  the  experience  of  most  civilised  nations,  and 
it  is  also  best  for  the  individual  who  is  accustomed  to  it  to  adhere 
to  under  whatever  sky  he  may  be  wandering/'  In  changing  resi- 
dence from  one  extreme  of  climate  to  another  it  is  not  advisable  to 
alter  the  diet  too  suddenly,  and  more  must  depend  upon  the  previous 
habits  and  occupation  of  the  individual  than  upon  external  tern* 
pcrature.  Meat  eaters  find  it  easier  to  adopt  quickly  another  form 
of  diet  than  vegetarians.  The  Dominican  friars  deteriorated  so  much 
in  heahh  in  the  British  climate  that  they  were  obliged  while  resident 
in  England  to  obtain  special  dispensation  allowing  them  to  eat  meat 
four  times  a  week. 

The  Enghsh  soldiers  transported  to  India  or  Africa  are  not  re- 
quired to  become  exclusive  vegetarians  ;  and  the  French  in  Africa 
or  Panama  have  done  best  upon  a  mixed  diet.  In  the  United  States 
Surgeon  General's  report  for  1900  the  statement  is  made  that  '*  ex- 
perience in  the  Philippines  has  shown  that  though  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  while  leading  quiet  lives  men  eat  less  in  a  tropical 
climate  than  in  a  temperate  or  cold  climate,  and  particularly  of 
meat  or  fatty  substances,  our  soldiers  during  the  active  operations 
of  last  year  have  shown  no  marked  tendency  to  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  fresh  meat  eaten.  Exhausting  labours  and  fatigues  with 
corresponding  wear  and  tear  of  the  muscular  system  require  a 
liberal  meat  issue,  which  the  soldier  uses  with  satisfaction  and  ad- 
vantage/' 

*'  Well-clad  and  sheltered  soldiers  require  less  rations  than  poorly 
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dad  men  exposed  to  the  weather — a  good  thing  to  know  in  times 
of  great  privation  *'  (Woodruff). 

Men  often  become  involuntary  vegetarians  while  travcHing  in 
hot  climates  from  inability  to  procure  meat,  and  may  partially  starve 
themselves  from  lack  of  appetite  for  monotonous  food,  variety  being 
unobtainable.  This  leads  them  to  resort  to  strong  condiments, 
spices,  curr>%  etc.,  to  stimulate  the  appetite. 

Many  persons,  especially  those  past  middle  life  and  people  with 
a  tendency  to  corpulency,  find  that  during  the  heat  of  the  summer 
season,  and  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  **  heat  waves/*  they 
are  in  much  better  health  when  they  abstain  from  hot  soups,  fat, 
and  meat,  and  take  but  little  animal  food  of  any  kind.  The  total 
quantity  of  food  eaten  may  advantageously  be  reduced  at  this  time 
of  the  year  as  much  as  one  sixth,  or  even  one  fourth.  Most  persons 
find  this  out  as  a  matter  of  individual  experience ;  but  there  are 
others  who  should  be  especially  directed  in  the  matter,  and  the  rule 
applies  to  infants  as  well  as  adults.  The  diet  in  winter  should  com- 
prise both  more  nitrogen  and  more  carbon  than  in  summer. 

The  breakfast  hour  is  often  made  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  earlier 
in  summer  than  in  winter  to  advantage. 

The  thirst  engendered  by  living  in  hot  climates  is  conducive  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  as  the  water  is  often  bad,  an  additional  ex- 
cuse is  often  made  for  drinking  too  much  liquor.  By  these  means 
the  foundations  for  hepatic  and  renal  troubles,  cirrhosis,  and  Bright's 
disease  are  often  laid.  On  this  account,  in  very  hot  climates  strong 
alcoholic  drinks  ought  especially  to  he  avoided.  In  India  they  uni- 
formly disagree,  and  lighter  beverages,  such  as  beer  and  wines,  must 
be  taken  very  sparingly ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  tea,  coflfee.  and 
chocolate. 
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HOURS  FOR  MEALS  AND  ORDER  OF  TAKING  FOOD 

The  hours  for  taking  meals  which  are  commonly  selected  are 

those  which  are  hest  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  system  at 
different  times  in  the  day,  and  experience  teaches  that  they  must  be 
varied  considerably  with  occupation.  In  the  larger  American  cities 
where  conmierce  is  active,  and  many  men  arc  subjected  during  the 
day  to  excitement,  hurry,  and  strain,  an  evening  dinner  hour  often 
best  meets  the  needs  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  requirements  of 
personal  convenience.  In  the  rural  districts,  however,  and  in  many 
countries  where  life  is  less  hurried  and  active  than  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  found  that  taking  the  heaviest  meal  at  noon 
agrees  better  with  the  wants  of  most  persons.  The  hours  for  infant 
feeding  are  described  under  the  heading  Infant  Feeding. 

Children  should  always  dine  early  in  the  day.  There  are  in  gen- 
eral three  systems  for  adults  in  regard  to  the  nornljer  of  meals 
and  hours  for  taking  them  which  are  in  common  use,  in  which  two, 
three,  and  four  meals,  respectively,  are  eaten  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  first  system,  which  is  in  vogue  in  France  and,  to  a  less  extent. 
elsewhere,  is  that  of  eating  but  two  substantial  meals  a  day.  On 
first  rising  in  the  morning,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  chocolate  is  taken 
with  a  roll  or  some  other  simple  form  of  bread.  This  enahles  two  or 
three  hours  of  moderate  work  to  be  accomplished  before  the  first 
real  meal,  which  is  a  breakfast  eaten  in  the  late  moining,  usually 
at  or  before  twelve  o'clock.  This  meal  is  substantial  consisting  of 
several  courses  of  solid  food.  The  second  meal,  which  is  the  dinner, 
is  usually  eaten  between  six  and  seven  o'clock.  This  system  is  in 
use  among  workingmen  as  well  as  with  the  leisure  classes,  and  is 
found  well  adapted  to  their  habits  of  life.  Americans  travelling 
abroad,  who  are  accustomed  to  eat  a  heavier  meal  for  breakfast,  often 
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fin<l  some  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  French  custom, 
but  many  learn  to  like  it,  and  as  the  travelling  public  are  commonly 
for  the  time  being,  a  leisure  class,  it  is  less  difficuU  to  adapt  them- 
selves  to  new  custoQis  abroad  than  to  introduce  them  at  home. 

The  Germans  also  usually  take  a  cup  ol  coffee  or  other  light 
beverage  and  a  roll  or  Bitttcr-hrod  soon  after  rising,  but  they  dme 
very  early,  often  at  half-past  tuelve,  taking  a  heavy,  deliberate  meal 
at  this  hour,  which  they  are  apt  to  follow  with  beer  and  tobacco. 
Their  offices  and  banks  open  early,  and  are  often  closed  from  noon 
until  three  o*clock,  when  they  arc  reopened  until  five,  whereas  in 
most  cities  in  this  country  the  most  active  business  hours  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
many  men  to  give  up  two  or  three  hours  at  this  time  to  eating  and 
social  converse.  The  Germans  usually  take  a  supper  wnth  meat  at 
a  somewhat  late  hour — between  half-past  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 
In  many  German  towns  it  is  customary  to  open  the  theatres  as  early 
as  six  o'clock,  so  that  the  performance  is  closed  in  time  for  a  supper 
at  nine.  The  habit  of  eating  between  meals  and  of  taking  occa- 
sional light  lunches  in  the  afternoon  seems  to  be  more  prevalent 
there  than  elsewhere. 

In  England  it  is  a  very  common  custom  for  the  better  classes 
to  breakfast  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  lunch  or  dine  between  one  and 
two,  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  perhaps  a  biscuit  at  four  or  five,  and 
dine  or  sup  at  eight  o'clock. 

In  the  United  States,  where  there  are  theoretically  no  class  dis- 
tinctions, they  practically  do  exist  very  strikingly  in  regard  to  the 
hours  for  taking  meals,  and  the  hard-working  labouring  c1ass» 
whether  employed  in  the  city  or  country,  almost  universally  dine 
at  noon.  It  is  mainly  the  mercantile  and  professional  classes  in  large 
cities  who  dine  between  6  and  7  p.  M,,  while  the  more  fashionable  or 
leisure  classes  dine  even  later^ — ^sometimes  at  eight  o'clock.  Most 
of  the  latter,  however,  on  going  10  the  country  for  a  summer  holi- 
day, are  accustomed  to  reverse  their  habits  and  dine  at  the  usual 
country  hour — at  one  o'clock,  taking  supper  at  half-past  six  or  seven. 
In  the  Southern  cities  it  is  quite  common  to  dine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  half-past  two  or  three  o'clock.  Many  persons  in  cities  who 
habitually  dine  late  on  week  days  from  long-continued  custom,  on 
Sundays  dine  shortly  after  noon,  taking  supper  in  the  evening.  This 
is  an  old  custom  handed  down  from  days  in  which  less  exacting 
occupations  favoured  noon  dining  throughout  the  week,  but  due  in 
part  also  to  economical  reasons,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  work  for 
servants  as  light  as  possible  on  Sunday  afternoon.  While  those  in 
good  health  with  active  digestion  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  thus 
changing  the  hour  for  meals  on  one  day  in  the  week,  there  are  others 
who  find  that  it  disagrees  with  them  and  disturbs  their  digestion. 
A  hearty  meal  at  noon  following  a  very  light  breakfast,  consisting 
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of  a  roll  and  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  may  bt  perfectly  digested  for 
y«ars,  >ct  reversing  the  order  of  the  meals  may  entirely  disorder 
iht  digestion. 

For  professional  and  other  classes  of  men  in  the  United  States 

Hho  are  not  occupied  in  physical  labour  or  outdoor  pursuits  the 

following  system  is  found  to  possess  decided  advantages:  A  break- 

'3sf  IS  taken  soon  after  rising,  at  half-past  seven  to  half-past  eight. 

^hich  consists  of  fresh  fruit,  porridge  or  oatmeat  or  other  varieties 

^^  cereals,  poached  eggs  or  omelet*  and  a  little  bacon  or  fresh  or 

**''  fish,  bread  and  butter,  tea  or  coffee.    The  lunch,  eaten  between 

^^e  and  two  o'clock,  may  consist  of  a  lean  chop,  or  a  piece  of  cold 

'^^'n,  or  a  slice  of  rare  beef  with  some  stewed  or  baked  potatoes^] 

f/^^   a  simple  lettuce  salad,  or  perhaps  a  little  cheese  for  dessert. 

:/  ^    heavy  meal  is  taken  at  this  hour  by  persons  unaccustomed  to 

•   ^tid  who  have  had  a  breakfast  of  solid  food,  they  often  feel  dull 

-     ^     sleepy  for  an  hour  or  two  thereafter,  and  are  consequently 

f    ^^  pacitated  from  active  mental  exercise.     The  dinner  should  be 

^m^^>i  half-past  six  to  half-past  seven,  after  the  principal  labours  of 

^^    day  are  over,  and  at  an  hour  early  enough  to  allow  of  the  coni- 


l>l 


^e  digestion  of  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day  before  retiring.    This 


j^^^^^^r  consist  of  several  courses,  which  are  conventionally  arranged 
the  order  which  appears  to  be  most  rational  and  physiological — • 


f 


^nely,  soup,  fish  or  an  entree,  a  steak  or  joint  with  potatoes  and  | 
e  or  two  fresh  vegetables,  a  salads  and  a  light  podding  or  cooked 
it. 

A  clear  soup  at  the  commencement  of  a  meal  does  not  interfere 

^^''ith  digestion,  but  favours  it.    The  fluid,  if  taken  in  a  quantity  not 

^  Acceding  eight  or  ten  ounces,  is,  for  the  greater  part,  promptly 

^^>sorbed  in  the  stomach,  and  its  warmth  and  the  sustenance  it  con- 

^^ins  act  favourably  upon  the  circulation,  stimulate  the  secretion  of 

gastric  juice,  and  satisfy  temporarily  the  cravings  of  hunger  which 

^re  not  met  by  the  taking  of  solid  food  until  after  it   has  been 

digested  for  some  time.     The  fish  or  cutnr  is  then  eaten  in  the 

fjarlier  stage  of  gastric  secretion  when  the  gastric  juice  has  not  yet 

attained  its  full  strength  and  quantity.    This  is  followed  by  the  eat-  ' 

ing  of  meat,  which  is  destined  to  remain  in  the  stomach  for  several 

hours,  and  requires  all  the  energies  of  its  digestive  processes.    The 

saccharine  or  farinaceous  food,  which  does  not  undergo  digestion 

in  the  stomach,  is  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  meaL  when  it  remains 

a  less  time  in  the  stomach  than  animal  food. 

The  discussion  of  more  elaborate  dinners,  consisting,  as  they 
do  very  often,  of  a  dozen  or  more  separate  courses,  would  be  out 
of  place  m  this  volume.  Such  dinners  can  only  be  indulged  in  for 
any  length  of  time  by  those  whose  digestion  is  robust  and  whose 
leisure  and  comparative  freedom  from  care  and  anxiety  allow  them 
to  devote  abundant  time  and  physical  energy  to  their  meals  and  to 
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secure  sufficient  holidays  and  trips  to  noted  spas  to  enable  them 
to  periodically  relieve  the  digestive  system  of  the  strain  put  upon 
it.  Persons  who  rise  late  and  dine  early  should  eat  but  a  small 
breakfast  and  a  hearty  supper.  If  the  noon  dinner  is  replaced  by 
a  light  luncheon,  a  substantial  breakfast  should  be  eaten. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  usually  best  to  so  order  one's  occupation  that 
neither  severe  mental  nor  physical  labour  need  be  undertaken  unme- 
dtately  after  eating.  Yet  much  depends  upon  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  HidividuaL 

At  one  of  the  largest  colleges  for  girls  in  New  England  the  pupils 
dine  at  one  o'clock,  and  many  of  them  commence  to  study  inmie- 
diately  thereafter,  or  at  2  p,  m,  ;  yet  cases  of  indigestion  are  com- 
paratively infrequent  among  them ;  and  the  ordinary  day  labourer 
begins  his  work  again  without  detriment  almost  immediately  after 
a  hearty  noon  meal,  and  continues  it  while  gastric  and  intestinal 
digestion  are  still  necessarily  incompleted. 

Invalids  often  require  modification  in  the  accustomed  hours  for 
meals,  and  Balfour  says  that  '*  all  invalids  should  have  their  impor- 
tant meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day/' 

Between  four  and  five  hours,  on  the  average,  must  be  regarded 
as  necessary  for  complete  digestion  of  a  mixed  meaL 

The  intervals  between  meals  should  be  regulated  with  reference 
to  individual  peculiarities.  As  a  general  rule,  convalescents  or  per- 
sons with  feeble  digestive  powers  and  poor  appetites,  who  are  unable 
to  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  at  any  one  meal,  should  be  fed 
more  frequently,  perhaps  four  or  five  times — that  is,  in  addition  to 
three  ordinary  meals,  they  should  have  light  lunches  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  or  possibly  just  before  retiring.  The 
latter  is  particularly  to  be  recommended,  for  if  the  food  be  light 
and  nutritious,  such  as  a  bowl  of  gruel  and  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  or 
a  cup  of  cocoa  with  a  biscuit,  and  possibly  a  glass  of  beer,  sleep  is 
not  interiered  with,  but  is  promoted,  and  the  system  is  saved  from 
too  long  an  interval  of  starvation  between  the  hours  of  dinner  or 
supper  and  breakfast.  On  the  other  hand,  dyspeptics  and  patients 
with  gastric  catarrh  may  find  it  desirable  to  allow  an  interval  of  fully 
seven  hours  between  their  meals,  in  order  to  give  abundant  time  for 
the  digestion  of  one  meal  before  that  of  the  next  is  undertaken,  and 
they  should  stop  eating  short  of  repletion. 

There  are  others  whose  digestion  is  good,  bat  constitutionally 
slow,  and  they  are  better  with  intervals  of  at  least  six  hours  between 
their  meals;  and  there  are  some  people  who  keep  in  better  health 
on  only  two  meals  a  day.  and  occasionally,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  eccentricity,  except  in  the  case  of  some  savages  and 
the  Eskimos  (see  p.  315),  there  are  persons  who  thrive  upon  but 
one  meal  a  day- 

The  monks  of  La  Trappe  eat  but  one  meal  daily,  as  a  religious 
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custom,  at  which  they  consume  so  much  food  that  they  become  dull 
and  lethargic  for  several  hours  afterwards  (Combe). 

Many  savages,  like  the  Hottentots,  have  no  regular  times  for 
eating,  but,  like  the  carnivores,  take  their  food  whenever  and  how- 
ever they  can  best  obtain  it. 

The  business  or  professional  man  when  overworked  sometimes 
forms  the  habit  of  omitting  his  noon  luncheon;  but  this  custom, 
although  it  may  benefit  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  is  a  pernicious 
one  in  the  majority  of  instances  if  long  continued. 

APPETITE 

The  term  "  appetite  "  in  relation  to  dietetics  usually  means  a 
pleasurable  desire  for  food  or  drink,  whereas  hunger  and  thirst  im- 
ply a  craving  for  food  and  drink  respectively,  which  has  become 
disagreeable  or  positively  painful.  There  is,  however,  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  these  terms. 

The  appetite  for  food  is  a  most  capricious  sensation,  subject  to 
all  manner  of  disturbing  influences.  It  is  to  some  extent  appar- 
ently under  control  of  the  will,  in  that  it  can  be  trained  to  recur  at 
certain  intervals  before  taking  food.  In  a  normal  state  it  is,  there- 
fore, rhythmical,  and  it  may  then  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  need 
of  food,  but  when  it  becomes  abnormal  it  is  a  very  unreliable  guide. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  though  by  no  means  without  exception,  sub- 
stances pleasing  to  the  palate  are  useful  and  not  injurious  to  the 
organism  "  (Brunton). 

The  appetite  often  appears  with  great  suddenness,  cither  inde- 
pendently or  as  the  result  of  directing  the  attention  to  matters  of 
food  and  eating.  It  may  depart  as  suddenly,  even  without  gratifi- 
cation, or  it  may  vanish  after  the  first  few  mouthfuls  of  food  arc 
eaten,  although  it  was  apparently  vigorous  a  moment  before. 

The  appetite  is  aroused  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, both  physical  and  mental.  Such  are  the  smell,  taste,  and 
sight  of  food,  good  hygienic  surroundings,  exercise,  bathing,  cold 
or  stimulating  air,  agreeable  companionship,  pleasurable  mental 
emotions,  and  the  proper  preparation  and  serving  of  UhhI  It  may 
be  stimulated  by  bitters,  condiments,  such  salt  forxls  a*  caviare  fjr 
herring,  and  in  some  cases  by  alcohol.  Wine  drunk  fKrtwccn  mcaU 
is  apt  to  spoil  the  appetite,  but  taken  in  moderation  with  meaU  it 
may  increase  it.  A  substance  known  as  orexinc,  in  the  form  either 
of  a  hydrochlorate,  tannate.  or  simple  basic  condition,  hz%  f>een 
recommended  as  having  the  special  function  of  exciting  the  af/jH!- 
tite  in  convalescents.  It  does  not.  however,  give  uniUirm  Tt%uli%, 
and  I  have  seen  little  or  no  benefit  from  its  u«r. 

To  obtain  the  most  complete  satisfaction  from  the  MmiMr  of  taMe 
one  should  swallow  the  food,  and  not  merely  take  it  into  the  mouth. 

«3 
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The  appetite  is  usually  somewhat  more  keen  in  winter  than  ml 
summer,  but  many  persons  observe  no  difference.    It  is  depressed] 
or  destroyed  by  mental  emotion,  especially  grief,  anxiety,  and  worn;  | 
by  the  sight,  smell,  or  taste  of  ill-prepared  or  improperly  cooked 
or  badly  served  food;  foul  air  and  poor  hygienic  surroundings; 
fatigue  and  exhaustion ;  many  diseases,  more  particularly  febrile  I 
diseases  and  most  gastric  disorders ;  nausea ;  the  abuse  of  strong 
condiments,  and  of  many  drugs,  notably  opium  and  those  which, 
like  potassium  iodide,  produce  a  continual  offensive  taste  in  the 
mouth ;  the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  eating  irregularly  and  at  too  short 
intervals. 

In  old  age  the  appetite,  especially  for  meats,  usually  becomes 
less  keen,  and  the  absence  of  teeth  contributes  to  the  loss  of  desire 
for  this  kind  of  food.    There  is  often  a  dislike  for  cold  fluids. 

A  voracious  appetite  sometimes  occurs  in  children  and  youth. 

Bnlimia  is  the  name  given  to  this  condition,  which  is  by  no  means 
an  indication  of  vigour,  and  is  often  due,  according  to  Beale,  to  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  may  be  brought 
about  by  eating  at  irregular  intervals,  which  results  in  disturbance 
of  the  gastric  secretion.  Such  children  are  usually  thin,  and  are 
encouraged  by  ill-advised  parents  or  attendants  to  gorge  themselves 
with  food  which  they  do  not  digest.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the 
presence  of  intestinal  worms  excites  a  ravenous  appetite.  In  some 
cases  this  may  be  true,  especially  of  round  worms  {Ascaris  hiutbri- 
coides),  which  are  very  active,  and  which  may  even  throw  a  child 
into  convulsions  by  local  irritation  of  the  intestine.  On  the  con- 
trary, worms  of  any  sort  may  be  present  in  considerable  number 
without  giving  rise  to  symptoms.  Persons  whose  appetites  ex- 
ceed their  digestive  strength  do  well  to  eat  very  slowly.  By  so 
doing,  the  food  eaten  at  the  first  part  of  a  meal  may  become 
partially  absorbed  and  lessen  the  desire  for  more  before  the  meal 
is  over. 

The  appetite  is  very  dependent  upon  habit  and  upon  the  usual 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  meal.  An  attempt  to  eat  a  lump  of 
butter  alone  usually  fails,  but  it  is  easily  consumed  if  spread  upon 
bread.  Reversing  the  customary  order  of  the  different  foods  served 
at  a  dinner  usually  produces  disgust,  and  may  even  excite  nausea. 


Abnormal  Cravings 

Instances  of  abnormal  cravings  for  food  are  familiar  to  every 
one.  They  sometimes  take  the  form  merely  of  an  inordinate  desire 
for  food  which  is  in  itself  wholesome  but  which  is  poorly  adapted 
to  an  existing  diseased  condition.  Such  desire  is  apt  to  come  in 
the  course  of  any  protracted  illness  in  which  a  very  restricted  diet 
has  been  maintained  for  weeks.    It  is  largely  psychic,  and  does  not 
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necessarily  indicate  an  increased  appetite.  The  dysenteric  patient 
may  long  for  ham  or  pickles  or  vegetables,  or  the  very  obese  will 
beg  for  sweets,  preserves,  or  farinaceous  food. 

In  other  cases  the  craving  may  be  an  indication  of  a  positive 
want  in  the  system,  as  when  a  scorbutic  patient  hungers  for  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  acids. 

In  no  disease  is  the  craving  for  food  of  every  kind  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever.  In  this  case 
the  hunger  can  hardly  be  considered  abnormal,  for  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  need  of  wasted  and  exhausted  tissue  throughout  the  body 
for  nutriment. 

Patients  usually  find  it  most  difficult  to  give  up  the  class  of  foods 
which  they  well  know  does  them  most  harm*  The  subject  of  flatu- 
lent dyspepsia  longs  for  saccharine,  and  perhaps  amylaceous  or  fatty 
foods — confectionery,  pastry,  and  the  like — and  the  diabetic  some- 
times  has  an  inordinate  craving  for  bread,  which  so  far  possesses 
him  as  to  cause  a  resort  to  any  subterfuge  to  obtain  it. 

In  disordered  mental  conditions,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  mel- 
ancholia, and  in  the  peculiar  periods  of  puberty,  pregnancy,  and  the 
menopause,  cravings  for  wholly  injurious  articles  may  occur.  Such 
patients  have  been  known  to  eat  chalk,  or  sour  food,  or  consume 
brge  quantities  of  salt,  sodiimi  bicarbonate,  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  chronic  alcoholism — if  alcohol  be  regarded 
as  a  fond  as  well  as  a  stimulant — there  is  no  distinct  food  "  habit/' 
in  the  sense  that  any  particular  food  is  likely  to  be  long  eaten  to  an 
injurious  excess.  Those  articles  of  diet  which  are  oftenest  abused 
arc  condiments  and  confectionery. 
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Monotony  of  diet  is  not  incompatible  with  maintenance  of  life^ 
ad  even  of  health,  when  the  food  is  restricted  to  two  or  three 
articles  only,  but  for  the  reasons  given  in  discussing  the  force  value 
oi  different  foods  (p.  7)  there  is  no  single  food,  not  even  milk, 
HAlich  will  support  man  in  ordinary  health  and  vigour  for  long. 
There  are  many  primitive  races  and  tribes  of  man  who  live  comfort- 
ably ufM^n  a  diet  so  restricted  that  it  would  soon  prove  unbearable 
for  a  European  or  an  American.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon 
Ctt&tom,  and  no  doubt  upon  heredity.  The  Hindu  eats  boiled  rice 
aiid  ghce^  or  melted  butter,  and  the  low-caste  Chinese  eats  rice  to 
the  almost,  but  not  complete,  exclusion  of  other  food ;  the  Eskimo 
li%'es  upon  one  or  two  kinds  of  meat  or  fish,  and  a  little  fat;  and 
the  Congo  native  stibsists  chiefly  upon  the  plantain.  The  Central 
A'  *  Indian  lives  almost  entirely  upon  maize,  and  some  of  the 
I'  :is  cat  bread-fruit  alone  for  two  thirds  of  the  yean    The 

roving  Indian  of  the  North  American  plains  originally  subsisted 
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all  vkinter  upon  a  diet  of  salt  meat,  and  the  Scotch  peasants  formerly 
lived  for  six  days  in  the  week  upon  oatmea)  porridge. 

Such  a  monotony  of  diet  is,  however,  usually  a  question  of  en- 
vironment and  not  of  choice*  The  carnivorous  Eskimo  enjoys 
canned  vegetables  when  they  are  offered  to  him,  and  the  vegetarian 
African  native  gorges  himself  with  meat  when  he  can  obtain  it.  As 
a  rule,  the  more  civilised  the  tribe  of  man  the  greater  is  the  variety 
of  his  diet,  and  once  accustomed  to  variety,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
subsist  upon  a  too  restricted  regimen.  It  is  the  ability  to  subsist 
upon  a  variety  of  foods  which  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  adapt 
himself  so  well  to  his  environment  when  he  migrates  from  one 
extreme  of  climate  to  another. 

This  adaptation  is  also  possible  because  the  elementary  foods 
possess  general  nutritive  properties  for  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
rather  than  special  value  for  individual  structures;  for  example, 
there  is  no  "  brain  food  *'  in  distinction  from  food  which  nourishes 
other  organs  as  well. 

An  ideally  perfect  food  combination  if  made  upon  purely  theo- 
retical considerations  of  the  needs  of  the  body  for  just  so  much 
albumin,  fat,  starch,  sugar,  salts,  and  water  would  be  a  compound 
which  in  a  very  short  time  would  become  too  monotonous  and 
wearisome  to  be  eaten.  Even  the  domestic  animals  are  kept  in 
better  condition  by  occasional  slight  changes  in  diet — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  are  aflForded  by  change  of  pasturage  or  the  variety  which 
the  season  of  the  year  produces  in  their  natural  food ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  flavour  of  the  meat  of  6sh  and  wild  animals  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  their  diet.  For  example^  canvasback  and  redhead 
ducks  are  much  more  palatable  while  feeding  upon  the  wild  celery 
plant  than  when  eating  other  food,  domestic  turkeys  and  capons 
improve  when  fed  upon  grain,  swine  flesh  is  made  better  by  feeding 
the  animal  with  corn  than  with  skimmed  milk,  and  salmon  and 
shad  acquire  a  more  delicate  flavour  when  feeding  in  fresh-water 
rivers. 

In  a  report  of  digestion  experiments  made  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Bulletin  No.  85,  1900)  by  Charles  D, 
Woods  and  L.  H.  Merrill,  the  statement  is  made  that  **  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  digestion  experiments  made  with  one 
kind  of  food  material  do  not  give  on  the  whole  as  reliable  results 
as  those  in  which  two  or  more  food  materials  are  used.  In  other 
words,  it  appears  that  with  a  mixed  diet  the  same  person  wnll  digest 
a  larger  proportion  of  nutrients  than  with  a  diet  composed  of  a 
single  food  material.*' 

Among  some  peoples  the  variety  of  food  is  considerably  re- 
stricted by  religious  observances,  cnstom.  and  associations.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  Buddhist  prohibition  of  meat  and  the  Jewish 
prohibition  of  swine  flesh.    When  a  variety  in  food  cannot  be  se- 
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cured  the  desired  effect  in  stimulating  the  appetite  and  dig^estive 
secretions  may  be  obtained  by  altering  the  methods  of  cooking  and 
by  modifying  the  taste  and  odour  of  food.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
great  variety,*  as  well  as  too  elaborate  cooking,  becomes  eqoally 
tiresome.  Those  who  eat  constantly  at  restaurants  and  large  hotels, 
where  the  table  is  greatly  diversified,  often  find  that  a  change  to 
a  simpler  home  table  agrees  with  them  better. 

WoodniflF  attributes  the  decrease  in  drunkenness  in  the  past  few 
years  in  the  United  States  army  to  the  advantages  accruing  from 
a  much  greater  variety  in  diet  since  fresh  vegetables  were  made  a 
part  of  the  ration,  and  since  by  a  system  of  exchange  the  soldier  has 
been  enabled  to  barter  an  excess  of  common  ration  food  for  a  few 
articles  of  luxury.  He  also  says:  "  Variety  is  necessary  in  the  army 
for  another  reason :  When  the  diet  is  very  simple  there  is  apt  to 
be  constipation,  and  in  the  field  this  condition  is  sometimes  quite 
marked.  It  is  recognised  by  physicians  that  chronic  constipation 
cannot  he  properly  treated  with  drugs,  and  it  must  be  rectified  by 
diet.  The  field  ration,  if  possible,  should  overcome  this  tendency 
to  constipation.  Sluggishness  of  the  bowels  quite  commonly  goes 
along  with  discontent,  homesickness  among  soldiers,  and  in  such 
conditions  the  soldier  is  not  a  reliable  fighter — he  is  easily  beaten.** 


THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  DIGESTION 

The  influence  of  the  ner^^ous  system  on  digestion  is  very  com* 
plex.  In  a  general  way,  the  peripheral  nerves  may  affect  the  digest- 
ive process  (a)  through  the  circulation,  (b)  through  motion,  (c) 
through  glandular  action.  The  nerves  chiefly  concerned  in  these 
processes  are  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  the  vagus. 
The  latter,  through  its  association  with  the  cardiac,  vasomotor,  and 
respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  places  the  vital  func- 
tions of  the  body  in  v^ry  intimate  connection  with  food  stimu- 
lation acting  through  the  branches  of  the  nerve  in  the  alimentary 
canal. 

(a)  Action  throngh  the  Circulation. — The  nerves  influence  diges- 
tion through  the  circulation  by  thetr  vasomotor  control,  regulating 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  and  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  local  blood  pressure,  and  the  consequent 
rate  of  absorption. 

(b)  Action  tlirough  Hotion.— The  nerves  influence  the  movements 
of  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  either  accelerating  or  inhibiting  them, 
thus  controlling  the  propulsion  of  the  food,  its  admixture  w^ith  secre- 
tions, and  its  contact  with  absorbing  surfaces. 

(f )  Action  through  the  Glands. — The  ner\^e  supply  of  the  digestive 
glands  is  distributed  to  their  blood  vessels,  and  also  probably  to 
some  extent  to  the  cells  of  the  gland  parenchyma.    This  latter  dis- 
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tribution  is  not  always  demonstrable  histologically  in  man,  but  the 
influence  is  unquestionable, 

UncJer  normal  conditions,  the  nerves  act  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  digestion  through  reflex  stinnilation  produced  by  mechan- 
ical  irritation  of  food  and  by  the  chemical  irritation  of  its  different 
ingredients  as  they  undergo  absorption.  But,  in  addition,  nerve  cur- 
rents from  the  centra!  nervous  system  or  from  a  remote  peripheral 
origin  may  interfere  with  the  normal  nerve  functions.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  examples  of  acute  indigestion  produced  by  fatigue  ol 
the  nervous  system,  undue  mental  excitement,  emotion,  etc.  For 
any  given  phase  of  digestion,  disturbance  of  normal  nerve  function 
will  retard  the  process  more  in  its  earlier  stages  by  checking  or  alter- 
ing gland  secretion.  In  its  later  stages  the  effect  of  the  nervous 
system  will  be  more  pronounced  in  controlling  or  inhibiting  absorp- 
tion. Ovcrstimidation  of  the  local  nerves  of  the  alimentary  tract 
may  excite  an  increased  watery  secretion  and  exaggerate  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  intestines,  thereby  hastening  the  passage  of  tlie 
food  through  them  before  there  is  time  for  digestion  or  absorption, 
and  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea. 


CIRCULATION  AND  DIGESTION 

The  influence  of  the  circulatory  system  upon  digestion  appears 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  in  its  rate  of  supply  to  the 
digestive  glands.  Vigorous  active  circulation  accompanies  good 
digestion  and  maintains  a  normal  local  reaction  and  temperature^ 
and  feeble,  sluggish  circulation  produces  local  congestion  of  the 
viscera  and  interferes  with  gland  secretion  and  absorption.  When 
the  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands  are  experimentally  stimulated  in 
animals  by  an  electric  current  the  blood  vessels  are  altered  in  cali- 
bre. If  the  chorda-tympani  nerve  is  stimulated  the  vessels  are  dilated 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  flow  is  accelerated  so  that  the  venous 
Wood  issuing  from  the  gland  is  of  a  red  arterial  hue»  it  not  having 
lingered  long  enough  to  undergo  the  ordinary  changes  in  regard 
to  its  gases.  The  salivary  secretion  becomes  w^atery  and  contains 
a  smaller  percentage  of  solids. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  stimulated 
exactly  the  reverse  occurs.  Hence  the  blood  supply  is  shown  to 
alter  the  digestive  power  of  a  secretion  by  modifying  its  compo- 
sition. 

Blood  which  is  impoverished  in  composition,  watery,  ansemic, 
or  deficient  in  albuminous  ingredients,  will  furnish  poor  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  digestive  secretions,  and,  further,  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  wnll  suffer  from  malnutrition 
and  peristaltic  action  will  be  diminished. 
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Both  the  external  temperature  and  the  tntemal  body  heat  in- 
fluence digestive  processes.  The  effect  upon  the  system  of  the 
temperature  of  food  and  drink  is  also  a  matter  of  important  con- 
sideration. 

Hot  food  and  drinks  in  cold  weather,  cold  food  and  beverages 
in  hot  weather,  are  instinctively  resorted  to  by  almost  every  one, 
although  this  is,  no  doubt,  as  much  due  to  mental  association  and, 
perhaps,  a  temporary  agreeable  sensation  of  the  temperature  in 
swallo\dng  as  it  is  to  any  decided  influence  exerted  over  the  body 
letnperature. 

Sudden  modifications  in  the  external  temperature  of  either  exces- 
sive heat  or  cold  react  upon  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  the 
nervous  system  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  indirectly  affect  the  digest- 
ive apparatus.  The  shock  of  sudden  or,  more  particularly,  of  con- 
tinued exposure  to  cold  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  tends 
to  constrict  the  peripheral  blood  vessels  and  produce  congestion  of 

I  the  visceral  vessels,  modif}ing  secretion  and  absorption  in  conse- 
quence. A  local  application  of  heat  and  of  cold  over  the  abdominal 
wall  during  activity  of  the  digestive  organs  has  but  limited  influence. 
Patients  wearing  a  Leiter  coil  over  the  abdomen  through  which  ice 
water  is  continually  passed  for  many  hours  do  not  necessarily  suffer 
from  retarded  digestion,  nor  do  those  who  are  having  poultices  con- 
tinuously applied  to  the  abdomen.  In  a  series  of  experiments  which 
I  have  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  heat  penetration  through 
the  abdominal  wall  it  has  been  shown  that  the  application  of  heat 
or  of  cold  of  such  extremes  as  can  be  borne  without  discomfort  has 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  circulation  in  the  stomach  or  the  in- 
testines or  upon  the  temperature  of  those  organs  so  long  as  the 
sulKUtaneous  circulation  is  vigorous.     This  is  owing  to  the  rapid 

I  neutralisation  of  the  heat  or  cold  applied  externally  by  the  con- 
stantly changing  layer  of  blood  flowing  beneath  the  surface.  In 
dogs,  a  poultice  of  140"*  F.  or  an  ice  coil  with  water  at  34°  F.  placed 
over  one  side  of  the  abdominal  wall  does  not  raise  the  temperature 

I  of  a  long-stemmed  thermometer  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree 

I  when  slipped  beneath  the  abdominal  wall  through  a  perforation  or 
held  immediately  below  the  poultice  or  coil.  If,  however,  the  ani- 
mal be  killed,  circulation  ceases,  and  the  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mometer will  immediately  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  or 
twenty*  degrees.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  w*hether  enfeebled  diges- 
tion ran  be  much  influenced  by  the  local  application  of  warmth  over 
the  abdominal  wall  Many  persons,  however,  who  have  a  tendency 
to  intestinal  indigestion  find  it  both  agreeable  and  salutary  to  wear 
continuously  a  broad  flannel  bandage  about  the  abdomen  to  favour 
ttfuformtty  in  temperature  and  prevent  the  liability  of  taking  cold. 
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It  is  incompatible  with  life  that  the  variations  of  body  tempera- 
ture between  the  highest  fever  and  the  lowest  depression  shouJd 
exceed  the  limits  of  temperature  at  which  digestion  is  known  to 
proceed  when  artificially  conducted^  so  that  these  alterations  do  noc 
of  themselves  alone  destroy  digestive  power  in  the  stomach.  The 
latter  is  usually  dinrinislied  or  lost  during  fever,  but  this  may  be 
owing  more  to  disturbances  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems 
than  to  increased  warmth  of  the  stomach. 

Efforts  to  raise  or  lower  the  local  temperature  in  the  stomach 
during  digestion  by  swallowing,  respectively,  hot  water  or  pouniicd 
ice  are  not  productive  of  very  striking  results. 

It  is  customary,  and  no  doubt  best,  to  administer  stimulants  hot 
in  collapse  from  any  cause. 

WunderUch,  Fothergill,  and  others  have  laid  considerable  stress 
upon  the  antipyretic  value  of  giving  all  fluids  very  cold  in  fevers, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  effect  upon  genuine  p>Texia,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  typhoid  fever»  depending  upon  whether  milk  or  other  fluids 
were  administered  very  hot  or  iced.  I  often  prescribe  hot  boiled 
milk  in  such  cases  if  patients  prefer  it,  because  the  quantity  of  heat 
units  which  can  be  thus  conveyed  into  the  body  is  too  small  to 
merit  serious  consideration. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  rich  wines  and  oils  arc  "heating" 
foods,  and,  conversely,  "  cooling  drinks  "  have  long  been  used  in 
fevers,  but  the  use  of  iced  fluids  and  of  cracked  ice  itself  for  relief 
of  thirst  in  fevers  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  followed  the 
extended  introduction  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  and  to  this  day 
one  occasionally  meets  with  opposition  from  mothers  to  giving  a 
chi[d  with  high  fever  anything  really  cold. 

Hot  fluids  drunk  also  favour  perspiration,  and  sometimes  aid 
expectoration*  but  this  is  because  they  are  promptly  absorbed  and 
added  to  the  volume  of  the  blood,  not  because  ihey  contribute  many 
heat  units  to  the  body.  Winternitz  endeavoured  to  show  by  sphyg- 
mograms  thai  the  imbibition  of  cold  fluids  increases  arterial  tension, 
and  that  of  hot  fluids  lessens  it.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  sphyg- 
mograph  is  not  at  all  a  reliable  instrument,  and  certainly  the  clinical 
application  of  this  rule  is  not  capable  of  substantiation,  although  in 
giving  hot-air  baths  to  promote  perspiration  in  Bright's  disease  hot 
drinks  are  of  undoubted  service. 

With  practice  one  may  learn  to  swallow  water  which  is  uncom- 
fortably hot  to  the  toucli^ — at  a  temperature  of  115°  or  120°  F.  It 
has  been  swallowed  at  even  132°  F.  The  drinking  of  very  hot  w^ater 
before  meals  aids  in  cleansing  the  mucous  membrane  in  cases  of 
gastric  catarrh  and  acts  as  a  diuretic.  The  rate  of  local  digestion 
in  the  stomach  is  comparatively  little  influenced  by  swallowing  either 
hot  fluids,  such  as  soups  or  broths,  or  hot  solid  foods,  and  similarly 
it  is  not  much  retarded  by  taking  such  substances  very  cold,  pro- 
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vided  in  each  case  they  are  swallowed  very  slowly.  Some  food  is 
more  digestible  when  eaten  hot  than  cold,  but  with  other  food  the 
reverse  is  Irue.  In  either  case  it  is  not  so  much  because  ol  the 
warming  or  cooling  of  the  stomach,  but  because  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  food.  For  example,  some  persons  who  cannot 
digest  hot  mutton  fat  cao  take  it  cold  because  it  becomes  friable 
and  mixes  better  with  other  food.  Some  persons  with  very  sensitive 
stomachs  cannot  take  the  fat  of  cold  butter  spread  upon  bread,  but 
can  digest  it  if  melted  thoroughly  into  hot  toast,  which  subdivides 
the  fat  particles  and  keeps  them  from  fusion.  Hot  boiled  ham  is 
more  indigestible  than  cold  ham  for  many  persons.  Hot  milk  may 
be  more  digestible  for  invalids  than  iced  milk*  yet  the  latter  may  be 
better  borne  if  vomiting  be  present.  Much  must  depend  upon  habit 
and  individual  peculiarities.  One  may  begin  a  dinner  with  iced  raw 
oysters,  then  take  hot  soup,  and  later  conclude  the  meal  with  ice 
cream,  followed  by  hot  coffee,  and  yet  throughout,  the  temperature 
of  the  stomach  contents  does  not  vary  so  much  as  half  a  degree, 
because  the  warm  blood  circulating  so  rapidly  and  al>undantly  within 
its  walls  and  those  of  the  cesophagus  maintains  the  necessary  normal 
average  most  favourable  to  digestion.  Hot  food  is  cooled  and  cold 
food  is  warmed  in  swallowing,  and  it  may  be  said  the  hotter  or  the 
colder  it  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  modify  the  rate  of  gastric  digestion, 
for  these  extremes  of  temperature  necessitate  slow  swallowing. 
Swallowing  several  tumhlerfuls  of  iced  water  in  quick  succession 
does  cool  the  stomach  and  inhibit  digestion  by  local  reduction  of 
temperature,  and  also  by  shock  to  the  gastric  nerves ;  but  even  this 
effect  is  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  about  fourteen 
pounds  of  blood  in  the  body,  having  an  average  temperature  of  very 
nearly  ioo°  F.,  all  of  w^hich  in  turn  keeps  circulating  through  the 
digestive  organs,  and  a  single  tumblerful  of  iced  water  poured  into 
such  a  volume  of  warm  fluid  would  not  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  very  much.  This  is  why  swallowing  pounded  ice  is  of 
so  little  avail  to  control  gastric  haemorrhage,  and  much  less  pulmo- 
nary hcemorrhage,  although  it  may  relieve  nausea  somewhat.  In 
support  of  these  statements  are  the  results  of  many  experiments 
which  I  iiave  made  upon  patients  undergohig  treatment  by  lavage, 
to  whom  I  have  given  fluids  at  different  temperatures,  which  were 
immediritely  siphoned  out  of  the  stomach,  and  tested  for  heat  loss 
or  gain.  Two  tumblerfuls  of  ice  water  may  be  slowly  swallowed^  and 
if  siphoned  out  again  in  five  minutes  the  temperature  of  the  fluid 
will  be  found  to  have  risen  to  fully  95^  F. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  body  tem- 
perature can  be  permanently  affected  by  alterations  in  the  quality 
of  the  diet.  It  may  be  definitely  stated  that  so  long  as  the  diet  is 
abundant  and  nutritious  it  makes  no  difference  whether  man  is  car- 
nivorous, a  vegetarian,  or  lives  upon  mixed  diet.    Insufficient  food 
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and  starvation  or  inanition  from  improper  food,  it  is  well  knoi^Ti, 
reduce  the  body  temperature  to  from  one  to  three  or  more  degrees 
below  normal.     Excess  of  alcohol  also  reduces  iu 

Improper  and  indigestible  food  may  cause  temporary  rise  in  tem- 
perature, but  this  is  usually  caused  by  more  or  less  gastritis  or 
gastro-enteriiis,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  normal  considera- 
tions. *nte  total  daily  variation  in  body  temperature  normally  pro* 
duced  by  the  ingestion  of  food  does  not  commonly  exceed  J**  F., 
but  it  may  reach  i''  F.  The  vegetarian  rabbit  has  as  high  a  tem- 
perature as  a  dog  fed  upon  animal  food  alone.  The  grass-eating 
cow  has  a  temperature  two  or  three  degrees  above  man's  and  quite 
equal  to  that  of  many  strictly  carnivorous  animals.  The  graminiv- 
orous pigeon  has  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  the  fish*eating 
gull.  No  deductions  can  therefore  be  made  in  regard  to  any  per- 
maiTcnt  influence  of  diet  upon  normal  body  temperature  in  healthy 
animals  or  in  man. 

The  loss  of  body  heat  consequent  upon  starvation  and  inanition 
will  be  discussed  under  those  headings. 


EXERCISE  AND  DIGESTION 

The  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  digestion  is  practically 
exemplified  by  every  one*s  personal  experience.  Violent  exercise, 
even  by  those  of  robust  constitution,  taken  immediately  after  the 
ingestion  of  food  almost  invariably  retards  the  process  if  it  does 
not  produce  acute  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  even  vomiting.  This 
is  due  mainly  to  the  modification  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood, 
which  during  active  exercise  passes  in  large  amount  to  the  periphery 
of  the  body,  and  in  much  less  quantity  to  the  abdominal  organs. 
There  are  also  increased  products  of  waste  matter  formed  during 
muscular  activity  which  circulate  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  possible, 
though  it  cannot  be  definitely  asserted,  that  they  may  temporarily 
interfere  with  the  digestive  secretions.  Young  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  or  five  and  ten  or  twelve  suffer  much  less  from  the 
influence  upon  digestion  of  violent  exercise  than  do  adults.  It  is  a 
common  experience  to  sec  children  romping  and  playing  violent 
games  immediately  after  eating  without  necessarily  provoking  in- 
digestion—a habit  which  would  be  very  disastrous  to  adults.  On 
the  othtrr  han<l,  exercise  has  a  very  important  relation  to  diges- 
tion when  taken  at  proper  times  and  in  right  amount.  This  influence 
is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  combined  effect  upon  the  circulation 
and  respiration  and  general  functional  activity  of  the  tissues  which 
promotes  iheir  nutrition  than  to  any  special  local  action  on  the 
stomach  or  intestines.  Exercise  of  a  certain  kind  compresses  or 
shakes  the  liver  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  elimination  of 
bile  from  it  and  increase  its  functional  activity.     For  this  reason 
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horseback  riding  is  unquestionably  the  most  useful  form  of  exercise 
for  many  varieties  of  dyspepsia  and  so-called  "  biliousness."  Mus- 
cular fatigue  following  activity  retards  digestion  very  much,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  above  suggested  in  regard  to  accumulation  of 
waste  matter  as  a  result  of  exercise. 

Moderate  exercise  may  often  be  advantageously  taken  in  the 
morning  on  rising  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  order  to  get  into  a 
good  perspiration  before  taking  a  cold  bath.  Such  exercise  with 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  or  weights  with  pulleys  does  not  harm  the 
appetite,  and  for  some  persons  it  is  invigorating  and  beneficial 
Stronger  exercise,  such  as  bicycle  riding  or  taking  long  walks  before 
breakfast,  is  not  to  be  recommended  unless  the  individual  has  been 
greatly  overfed  the  night  before.  In  the  early  morning  hours,  with 
an  empty  stomach,  exposure  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  damp,  or 
possibly  to  infectious  diseases,  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  at  other 
hours  in  the  day.  Physicians  visiting  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
do  well  to  go  only  at  a  lime  of  day  when  they  have  recently  taken 
a  fidl  meal  and  w  hen  they  are  not  suffering  from  extreme  fatigue. 

Men  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  exercise  which  they  find 
necessary  to  keep  thtm  in  good  health  and  maintain  a  normal  appe- 
tite. To  keep  a  really  vigorous  man  in  the  best  bodily  condition 
he  should  take  daily  exercise  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
foot  tons  of  work,  or  an  equivalent  of  a  walk  on  a  level  of  about 
nine  miles ;  but  very  few  arc  able  to  accomplish  this  excepting  day 
labourers. 

The  influence  of  food  upon  muscular  activity  has  been  studied 
by  Hodge,  who  constructed  a  movable  cage  so  arranged  that  any 
movements  of  the  animal  which  it  contains  are  communicated  to  the 
cage  itself^  and  through  it  to  a  recording  tambour  and  kymograph- 
ion.  In  this  manner  the  restless  activity  of  the  hungry  animal  seek- 
ing for  food  about  its  cage  is  recorded,  as  well  as  the  indolence  pro- 
duced by  a  satisfying  fatty  diet  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  nitroge- 
nous food.  For  example*  he  demonstrated  that  a  mouse  well  fed 
on  cornmeal  alone  may  be  active  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  day, 
whereas  the  same  animal  fed  upon  meat  and  cream  alone  will  exer- 
cise for  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
combined  effects  of  the  influence  of  the  feeling  of  satiety,  exhilara- 
tion, varying  functional  activity  of  different  organs  of  digestion,  and 
of  the  circulation  aiul  nervous  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future 
investigations  will  differentiate  more  clearly  between  these  factors. 


REST  AND  SLEEP  AND  DtCESTlON 

The  custom  of  spending  half  an  hour  in  making  a  leisurely  toilet 
for  dinner  is  beneficial  in  giving  the  rest  to  mind  and  body  which 
puts  the  latter  into  the  most  favourable  conditions.    Dyspeptics  and 
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persons  subject  to  an  irritable  or  feeble  digestive  system  can  often 
derive  much  benefit  by  observing  the  rule  of  not  eating  when  suf- 
fering from  bodily  or  mental  fatigue.  They  should  lie  down  from 
half  an  hour  to  one  hour  and  quietly  rest  before  each  meal,  which 
may  then  be  digested  in  comfort.  Muscular  fatigue  and  over- 
exertion demand  food  for  the  replenishment  of  waste  material,  but 
the  immediate  digestive  process  is  much  facilitated  by  an  intervening 
period  of  rest.  It  is  often  advisable  for  them  to  rest  (i)Ut  not  sleep) 
for  a  similar  time  after  meals.  The  practice  of  sipping  hot  coffee 
after  dinner  and  of  smoking  a  cigar  is  conducive  to  the  rest  which 
should  be  taken,  whenever  possible,  after  the  ingestion  of  a  heavy 
meal 

Sleep  is  often  affected  by  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Overeating 
with  lack  of  physical  exercise  combined  with  sedentary  habits  and 
brain  work,  is  very  apt  to  produce  sleepiness. 

Sleep  in  Relatian  to  Meals.— During  profound  sleep  the  different 
functions  of  the  body  are  all  more  or  less  reduced  in  activity,  and 
the  motility  of  the  stomach  is  lessened.  The  rate  of  circulation  and 
respiration  becomes  slower,  and  gland  secretion  and  digestive  pro* 
cesses  are  retarded.  For  this  reason,  after  eating  a  heavy  meal  at 
night,  it  is  unwise  to  retire  for  two  or  three  hours  until  the  stage 
of  gastric  digestion  is  in  part  completed.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  lower  animals^  particularly  the  carnivorous^  who  eat  very  fre- 
quently, are  accustomed  to  lie  down  and  sleep  immediately  after 
taking  their  food,  hut  their  functions  in  so  many  ways  differ  from 
those  of  man  that  but  little  is  lo  be  gained  by  a  comparison  with 
them,  and  their  sleep  is  usually  light  until  digestion  is  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  man,  if  profound  sleep  follows  the  eating  of 
a  heavy  meal,  digestion  is  very  apt  to  be  disturbed.  A  large  volume 
of  blood  is  kept  in  the  abdominal  vessels  during  digestion,  and  the 
cerebral  circulation  must  be  modified  in  consequence.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  various  products  of  nutrition  which  are  being  absorbed 
into  the  blood  may  act  in  stimulating  the  central  nervous  system 
in  peculiar  ways.  Such  sleep  is  restless,  and  is  disturbed  by  dreams 
and  nightmares,  and  even  feverishncss. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  light  doze,  in  cases  of  exhaustion  and  for 
the  aged,  taken  for  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  does  certainly  no  harm, 
and  may  promote  digestion  by  allowing  more  blood  to  be  diverted 
to  tlie  tligestive  organs,  none  being  required  for  other  activities. 

Persons  whose  health  is  below  the  average  on  account  of  disor- 
ders of  digestion  and  assimilation  not  infrequently  find  that  they 
become  very  sleepy  after  eating,  more  particularly  after  eating  a 
heavy  meal  at  noon ;  this  condition  is  sometimes  very  annoying,  and 
always  indicates  a  lack  of  balance  between  the  income  and  output 
of  energy,  which  must  be  regulated  by  proper  attention  to  diet  and 
exercise*    Usually  in  such  cases  the  difficulty  consists  in  habitually 
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eating  more  food  than  the  system  can  appropriate,  and  cleansing 
the  body  through  the  emunctories,  with  a  temporary  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  will  remove  it.  In  other  cases  the  trouble 
arises  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  unable 
to  properly  conduct  two  functions  at  once — that  is,  to  regulate  diges- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  mind.  Obviously,  in  such 
cases,  rest  and  tonic  treatment  are  indicated.  The  food  should  be 
given  more  often,  but  in  small  amount. 

In  England  the  custom  is  very  prevalent  among  some  classes  of 
people  outside  of  the  larger  cities  of  taking  four  meals  a  day.  A 
breakfast  at  about  eight  o'clock  and  dinner  from  one  to  two,  and 
a  heavy  tea^that  is,  a  lunch  with  tea  and  some  solid  food — between 
five  and  six,  which  is  followed  by  supper  from  eight  to  nine.  This 
practice  is  well  adapted  for  some  persons,  especially  young,  growing 
children  at  school  (see  Diet  in  Schools),  but  older  children  are  apt 
to  overeat  if  they  follow  such  a  custom.  An  interval  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  should  elapse  between  eating  supper  and 
retiring,  and  from  two  to  three  hours  between  dinner  and  bedtime 
if  the  alimentary  canal  is  too  empty ;  sleep  will  be  retarded  on  this 
account*  and  the  earlier  stages  of  hunger  before  great  exhaustion 
has  occurred  may  be  accompanied  by  restlessness  and  insomnia,  A 
very  little  food  taken  into  the  stomach  under  these  conditions  will 
often  produce  sleep  promptly.  The  aged,  whose  systems  are  sus- 
ceptible to  slight  changes  in  their  condition  or  environment,  are 
liable  to  become  sleepy  after  their  meals,  and  they  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  take  a  brief  nap  after  dinner;  but  this  sleep  is  not 
usually  profound,  and  if  it  is  too  prolonged  it  indicates  exhaustion, 
which  should  be  met  by  more  careful  attention  to  the  diet  and  stimu* 
lation. 

Hunger  produces  wakefulness  and  restlessness,  and  starvation 
may  cause  persistent  insomnia.  Going  to  bed  late  without  dinner 
or  supper  results  in  restlessness  and  insomnia,  which  may  often  be 
cured  by  taking  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  or  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  some 
light  farinaceous  article,  or  a  light  sandwich  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 
In  ail  ordinary  cases  of  insomnia  it  is  well  to  see  what  help  can 
be  got  from  diet  and  regular  habits  before  resorting  to  hypnotics. 
(See  Insomnia.) 

In  some  diseases,  notably  diphtheria,  it  becomes  a  grave  question 
between  nourishment  and  sleep  as  to  which  is  the  more  important. 
Vigorous  local  measures  may  be  needed  to  control  the  spread  of  the 
membrane  in  the  throat,  necessitating  half-hourly  applications  day 
and  nights  which  of  course  interrupt  sleep;  and  yet  the  patient  may 
need  to  he  wakened  for  such  applications,  and  the  giving  of  nourish- 
ment and  stimulants  as  well  Sleep  is  often  more  needful  than  food, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  see  that  there  is  a  proper 
balance  between  them.    In  general,  in  exhausting  disease,  protracted 
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typhoid  or  other  fevers,  etc.,  nourishment  must  be  given  onec  in  two 
hours  clay  and  night ;  but  if  the  patient  does  not  fall  asleep  readily 
at  night  after  being  aroused  for  food,  the  intervals  may  be  made 
three-hourty»  and  as  strength  returns,  four-hourly.  In  such  cases  it 
IS  sometimes  well  lo  relax  the  rule,  and  give  the  patient  one  good 
night's  rest  of  five  hours  without  awakening  him  for  food  ;  but  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  and  need  of  cardiac  stimulants  must  be  the 
guide  in  each  separate  case, 

MENTAL   EMOTION   AND  DIGESTION 

Strong  mental  emotion,  such  as  fright,  terror,  or  excessive  ex- 
citement of  almost  any  kind,  inhibits  the  digestive  functions,  espe- 
cially in  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  intestines.  Such  emotion  may 
be  accompanied  by  vascular  disturbances  which  will  react  upon  the 
digestive  organs,  and  in  addition  there  seems  to  be  a  diversion  of 
nerve  currents  from  their  proper  course.  Fleasurable  emotions, 
however,  aflfect  digestion  favourably,  and  the  expression  '*  laugh  and 
grow  fat  *'  is  certainly  not  without  physiological  basis. 

Hufeland  wrote  that  *'  laughtc- r  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
digestion  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  custom  prevalent 
among  our  forefathers  of  exciting  it  at  table  by  jesters  and  buffoons 
was  founded  upon  true  medical  principles." 

Prolonged  anxiety  and  worry,  in  almost  every  instance,  result  in 
more  or  less  gastric  indigestion  and  malassimilation,  so  that*  al- 
though the  appetite  may  remain  good,  nervous  dyspepsia,  consti- 
pation! and  loss  of  weight  result. 

FOOD    IN  THE    MOUTH 

The  proper  care  of  the  mouth  in  relation  to  diet  is  an  important 
subject  which  is  frequently  overlooked.  In  patients  vvht>  are  unable, 
from  weakness  or  the  prostration  of  fever,  to  use  solid  food  or  lo 
eleanse  the  mouth  themselves,  lack  of  movement  in  the  tongue  and 
buccal  muscles  prevents  proper  cleansing  of  the  teeth,  and  particles 
of  food  accumulate  about  the  gums.  In  extreme  weakness  of  the 
facial  muscles  the  jaw  drops  and  mouth  breathing  results.  The  air 
passing  through  the  mouth  evaporates  the  moisture  present  and 
gives  rise  to  dryness  of  the  tongue,  which  may  become  so  extreme 
as  to  interfere  witli  deglutition  and  articulation. 

In  such  cases  the  mouth  should  be  frequently  moistened  by  the 
nurse  and  swabbed  out  by  some  antiseptic,  sucli  as  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  aci<l  or  diluted  Listerine.  This  topic  will  be  more  fully 
treated  under  the  heading  Dietetic  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Food  which  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the  cavities  of  decayed  teeth 
favours  the  development  of  bacteria,  which  on  being  swallowed  may 
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:jecome  a  cause  of  dyspepsia  by  exciting  malfermentation  in  the 
stomach .  especially  of  milk.  Much  bacterial  filth  accumylates  be- 
neath artificial  teeth  which  are  not  frequently  cleansed. 

Imperfect  or  painfn!  teeth,  or  swollen  gums,  interfere  with  the 
proper  mastication  of  food,  and  when  such  conditions  are  present 
care  should  be  exercised  that  all  food  eaten  be  soft  and  bland.  This 
applies  particularly  to  young  children,  very  old  persons,  and  the  in- 
sane, who  are  incompetent  to  take  care  of  their  own  mouths. 

The  digestion  of  non-nitrogenous  food  begins  in  the  mouth,  and 
depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  salivary  ferment  ptyalin.  which 
converts  starches  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  In  health  this  action 
is  prompt  and  vigorous,  and  much  of  the  starchy  food  is  digested 
in  the  mouth,  in  its  transit  along  the  oesophagus,  and  also  in  the 
stomach,  until  the  gastric  juice  becomes  so  acid  as  to  check  the 
process,  for  ptyalin  is  most  active  upon  the  alkaline  side  of  the 
neutral  point,  and  strong  acidity  inhibits  its  powder,  Chittenden  has 
demonstrated  that  after  neutralising  saliva,  ptyalin  fermentation  pro- 
ceeds w^ell  in  the  presence  of  0,005  P'^''*  ^^^^  ^^  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
stops  with  0,025  P^^  cent.  Dufresne  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  ptyalin  recovers  its  activity  in  the  alkaline  intestine,  but 
that  diastase  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  feeble  and  ill -nourished  persons  the  salivary  digestion  be- 
comes much  impaired,  and  consequently  their  farinaceous  food 
should  be  partially  dextrinised  artificially  by  diastase  or  by  pro- 
longed cooking. 

An  acid  reaction  in  the  mouth  may  be  present  because  of  fer- 
mentation, not  because  the  saliva  itself  is  acid.  In  rheumatism  the 
sahva  is  very  often  acid.  This  reaction  causes  a  sensation  of  dry- 
ness, lessens  the  taste  for  food,  and  gives  rise  to  thirst.  Saliva  which 
is  rich  in  cells  and  mucus  is  too  viscid,  and  does  not  moisten  the 
food  properly  during  mastication.  When  salivation  is  present  the 
ptyalin  becomes  too  dilute  to  have  any  digestive  action  upon  starchy 
foods.  If  swallowed,  the  too  abundant  saliva  carries  much  air  into 
the  stomach ;  and  if  it  is  alkaline^  it  neutralises  the  gastric  juice.  A 
dry  diet  (see  Dry  Diet)  will  sometimes  improve  this  undesirable 
condition. 

FOOD    IN  THE   STOMACH 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
stomach  performs  the  essential  work  of  digestion,  and  how  far  the 
intestine  is  responsible  for  it.  Some  writers  argue  that  the  stomach 
is  a  comparatively  useless  organ  except  as  a  receptacle,  and  that  the 
small  intestine,  with  the  different  juices  which  are  poured  into  it, 
is  abundantly  capable  of  doing  a! one  the  digestive  work  for  the 
entire  body,  Ewald  has  said  that  the  stomach  is  hardly  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  mucous  membrane,  but  rather  as  a  gland.    The 
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entire  stomach  has  been  excised  from  man  in  a  number  of  instances, 
and  although  the  operation  has  been  done  for  relief  of  malignant 
disease  (carcinoma),  in  several  cases  a  fair  measure  of  digestion  hai 
been  retained  and  the  patient  has  lived  for  more  than  a  year.  In 
these  operations  the  oesophagus  is  united  to  the  duodenum.  Such 
cases  prove  the  ability  of  the  intestine  to  completely  digest  all 
classes  of  foods. 

Of  recent  years  analysts  has  shown  that  the  digestive  products 
formed  from  the  food  in  the  stomach  are  by  no  means  as  complete 
in  all  cases  as  was  at  first  supposed.  The  only  really  importam 
action  of  this  organ  consists  in  digesting  a  single  class  of  foods— 
namely,  proteids — and  this  process  is  not  always  finished,  whereas 
the  intestine  digests  not  only  proteids,  but  fats,  starches,  and  sugars* 
The  stomach  senses  to  warm  and  macerate  al!  the  food,  so  that  it 
relieves  the  small  intestine  of  much  preliminary  work.  Gastric  diges- 
tion is  hindered  by  either  acids  or  alkalies  used  in  excess,  by  meiallic 
salts,  strong  alcohol,  and  by  regurgitation  of  bile  from  the  intestine* 
Gillespie  has  found  as  many  as  twenty-four  varieties  of  bacteria  in 
the  intestine,  most  of  which  are  harmless.  Many  are  introduced 
with  the  food  and  drink. 

Quantity  of  Gastric  Juice  and  other  Digestive  Fluids 

No  reliable  estimates  of  the  exact  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  or, 
in  fact,  of  any  of  the  digestive  fluids,  are  obtainable.  At  best,  such 
estimates  vary  greatly  according  to  different  authorities.  An  abun- 
dant secretion  is  not  necessarily  an  active  one  in  ferment  or  acid, 
and  the  constant  re.ibsorption  of  the  water  makes  it  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  much  fluid  has  been  secreted,  for  if  the  digestive  juices 
be  drained  ofT  and  measured,  the  natural  conditions  are  disturbed. 
Bile  or  pancreatic  fluid  allowed  to  drain  off  constantly  through  a 
fistula  soon  becomes  altered  in  quality  and  weakened  in  digestive 
power. 

The  estimates  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  digestive  fluids  secreted 
per  diem  extend  from  three  or  four  quarts  to  three  gallons,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  exact  measurements. 

Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Juice 

When  food  enters  the  stomach  it  immediately  excites  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  This  it  does  at  first  through  mechanical 
action,  either  upon  the  nerves  or  the  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules 
themselves.  The  purely  physical  character  of  the  food  which  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  will  therefore,  to  some  extent,  affect  the  rate 
of  secretion  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice»  and 
foods  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  either  bland  or  irritating.     The 
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farmer  are  those  which  are  soft  or  in  a  fine  stale  of  subdivision,  such 
ats  well-cooked  farinaceous  articles.  The  latter  are  the  coarser  forms 
o(  food  and  cundiments,  especially  pepper,  mustard,  curry,  pickles, 
etc-,  which  have  a  more  specific  influence  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
juice.  This  is  probably  due  to  reflex  action  through  the  nerves  of 
ihe  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

The  gastric  juice  is  secreted  more  abundantly  in  response  to  the 
chemical  s^timulus  of  some  substances  than  others,  as,  for  example, 
sodium  chloride  and  carbonate  and  alcohol  when  taken  in  moderate 
dilution.  If,  however,  they  are  taken  to  excess  they  cause  derange- 
ment of  the  gastric  function,  and  congestion  ensues  with  secretion  of 
a  neutral  or  alkaline  mucoid  juice  instead  of  the  true  acid  secretion. 

Hatdenhain  has  observed  that  the  mechanical  pressure  of  food 
against  the  stomach  wall  may  be  comparatively  local  and  circum- 
scribed^  whereas  the  chemical  stimulation  of  the  food  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  be  felt,  causes  abundant  secretion  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  stomach,  which  becomes  red  and  turgescent  from  increased 
vascularity. 

The  flow^  of  juice  commences  almost  immediately  after  the  food 
has  entered  the  stomach,  and  it  continues  to  be  secreted  in  varying 
quantity  for  tw'O  or  three  hours.  After  this  period  the  secretion 
gradually  diminishes.  If  the  food  has  not  been  properly  digested 
within  a  limit  of  three  and  a  half  hours,  it  may  fail  to  pass  on  into 
the  intestine,  and  while  remaining  in  the  stomach  it  undergoes  vari- 
ous processes  of  malfermentation  which  are  wholly  different  from 
the  normal.  These  processes  will  be  more  fully  discussed  under  the 
headings  of  the  several  forms  of  dyspepsia.  By  examining  the  in- 
terior of  the  human  stomach  when  a  fistula  has  been  made,  it  appears 
that  if  the  organ  is  empty,  merely  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  by 
rubbing  its  surface  gently  with  a  glass  rod  provokes  the  secretion 
of  juice*  which  first  appears  in  little  clear  drops  at  the  site  of  irrita- 
tion. These  gradually  coalesce  and  form  tiny  rivulets  which  run 
over  the  mucous  surface  to  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach. At  the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  somewhat 
congested  and  of  a  pinkish  hue,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
blood  which  circulates  through  tt« 

Hydrochloric  Acid 

Hydrochloric  acid  exists  in  the  human  gastric  juice  in  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  0.2  per  cent.  Experimentally  it  is  found  that  the 
best  proteolytic  digestion  results  with  o.i  to  0.2  per  cent  of  hydro- 
thtoric  acid.    The  acidity  is  reduced  upon  a  vegetable  diet. 

The  acid  is  secreted  during  active  digestion  but  not  normally  at 
other  times.  It  is  often  diminished  in  quantity,  and  less  often  it 
may  be  abnormally  increased.    Its  action  upon  proteid  foods  like 
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egg  albumin,  blood  fibrin,  and  meat^  is  to  cause  them  to  swell  and] 

become  somewhat  IransluccnL  It  contributes  the  necessary  arid 
reaction  in  which  the  ferment  pepsin  causes  solution  of  these  and 
other  proteids  and  converts  them  into  albumoses. 

The  quantity  of  free  acid  obtainable  from  the  stomach  is  not 
great  when  much  proieid  food  has  been  eaten,  although  its  secretion 
may  have  been  considerable.  The  secretion  of  the  acid  begins 
shortly  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  reaches  a  maximum  within 
about  an  hour.  After  an  hour  or  two  longer,  according  to  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  food  present,  it  lessens  and  finally  ceases. 

According  to  the  views  of  some  writers,  the  first  acid  formed  in 
the  stomach  is  lactic  acid,  which  joins  the  alkali  of  chlorides  in  the 
blood,  and  liberates  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  Waly  has 
advocated  the  theory  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  formed  from 
the  action  of  phosphates  in  the  blood  serum,  splitting  up  the  chlo 
rides  so  that  the  highly  dififusible  hydrochloric  acid  passes  readily 
out  upon  the  free  surface. 

Roberts  furnishes  the  following  table  illustrating  the  effect  of 
varying  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  speed  of  peptic  di- 
gestion : 

3  grammes  beef-fibre  ;    i  c.  c.  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin  ;   varying  propoitioQi  <rf 
hydrochloric  add  ;  water  to  ICX)  c.  c. 


PropoTliun  of  dry  HC1  id  ihc 


Time  in  which  digtttlon 
wa»  completra. 


Q.05  per  cent 500  minutes,  almost  no  digestion* 

0.08     "        '*     30O         " 

0,1  **  •* 130       ** 

0.15  "  "  ..   115       " 

0.2  '*  '  . , 100       *• 

0,3  *  **  115 

04  ''  '*  160       '• 

0.6  *'  •*  3 so  minutes,  embarrassed. 

The  acid  has  an  antiseptic  influence,  preventing  the  decompoSTI 
tion  of  food,  and  even  checking  it  if  already  begun.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved to  possess  an  influence  over  the  formation  of  pepsin,  Briickej 
claims,  contrary  to  many  observers,  that  the  acid  of  the  stomach  I 
makes  starch  more  soluble,  and  that  much  of  it  is  also  converted  by  I 
lactic-acid  fermentation  in  the  stomach  into  erythrodextrin. 

Pepsin. — According  to  Chittenden,  pepsin  is  a  hydrolytic  ferment 
which  is  found  in  the  cells  of  the  tubules  of  the  gastric  mucousl 
membrane,  chiefly  near  the  cardiac  portion.     It  exists  in  these  cells! 
in  an  antecedent  form,  or  as  a  granular  **  proenzyme,"  which  is  called ' 
pepsinogen  or  propepsin,  and  the  agent  w^hich  is  believed  to  convert 
the  propepsin  into  true  pepsin,  the  active  ferment,  is  hydrochloric  _ 
acid.    This  theory  assigns  a  new  function  to  this  acid.    Lactic  and! 
acetic  acids  derived  from  food  possess  the  same  power  in  lesser 
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degree.    Like  the  other  digestive  ferments,  pepsin  belongs  to  the 
class  of  colloid  or  non-crystallisable,  indiflfusible  substances. 

Pepsin  digests  coagulated  egg  albumin  even  better  than  fibrin, 
gluten,  casein,  myosin,  and  gelatin,  and  hence  this  substance  is  com- 
monly employed  in  making  quantitative  tests  of  the  relative  digestive 
power  of  different  preparations  of  the  ferment.  The  standard  of  the 
United  Slates  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  pepsin  shall  dissolve 
three  thousand  times  its  own  weight  of  coagulated  disintegrated  egg 
albumin.  The  rapidity  of  digestion  is  augmented  only  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  by  increase  in  the  quantity  of  pepsin,  but  beyond  this  limit 
it  has  no  accelerating  influence — no  infiuence  at  all,  in  fact. 

Pepsin  reaches  its  maximum  activity  at  a  temperature  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  body — namely,  130*^  F.  Its  action  is 
suspended  below  40°  F.,  and  destroyed  between  160°  and  170°  F. 

The  secretion  of  both  pepsin  and  the  rennet  ferment  or  rennin 
which  is  often  associated  with  it  seems  to  rise  and  fall  with  that  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Rrmttn  has  been  described  on  p.  71. 

Albumoses,  Peptones. — The  final  product  of  food  digestion  as 

accomplished  by  pepsin  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 

juice  is  peptone.     Kiihne  showed  that  peptone  is  seldom,  if  ever, 

pure  in  the  stomach,  but  the  substance  produced  is  a  mixture  of 

true   peptone  with  proteoses  or  albumoscs.  which  have  reactions 

that  in  many  respects  are  similar.    The  albumoscs  are  more  highly 

diffusible  than  peptones.    Undoubtedly  both  peptones  and  albunioses 

are  formed  during  digestion,  and  both  may  be  absorbed, 

Albumoses,  like  peptone,  give  a  violet  colour  when  added  to  a 
ciilute   Fehling  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  on  boiling  with 
nitric  acid  they  exhibit  a  yellow  colour  and  a  precipitate  which 
^temately  falls  on  cooling  and  disappears  upon  warming.     The 
«ilbumoses  may  be  separated  from  peptones  by  complete  precipita- 
tion by  saturation  in  aqueous  solution  with  sulphate  of  ammonium, 
liauer  slates  it  as  his  belief  (Dietary  of  the  Sick)  "  that  the  peptones 
^o  fulfil  in  the  organism  all  the  functions  of  the  albuminous  bodies, 
siTkce  they  are  again  turned  into  coagwlable  albumin  " ;  but  dissolved 
albuminates  are  not  necessarily  converted  into  peptones  before  they 
arc  capable  of  absorption  (Voit  and  Bauer). 

Politzer.  Gerlach.  and  others  have  demonstrated  experimentally 
it  albumoses  can  support  mUrition  and  even  cause  gain  in  weight 
Ihcn  given  alone  and  free  from  peptones,  and  Hildebrandt  found 
that  the  nitrogen  of  albumoses  artificially  fed  to  animals  was  utilised 
ttt  the  nutrition  of  the  body  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  the  pep- 
tones of  meat. 

An  excess  of  proteids  overworks  the  liver  and  produces,  on 
reaching  the  general  vascular  system,  various  nervous  disorders* 
aodf  it  is  believed  by  many,  lithaemia  and  gout  as  well. 
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Ferifitalds. — In  addition  to  exciting  secretion  npon  entering  the 
stomach,  the  food,  at  first  by  mechanical  action  and  subsequently 
possibly  through  chemical  stimulation,  excites  more  or  less  rhyth- 
mical peristaltic  movement  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  The 
object  of  this  movement  is  fourfold:  i.  To  mingle  the  contents  of 
the  food  thoroughly  with  the  gastric  juice.  2.  To  cause  moderate 
trituration  of  the  particles  of  food  which  are  made  to  move  in  cur- 
rents that  proceed  along  the  greater  curvature  and  pass  back  to 
the  cardiac  end  along  the  lesser  curvature.  3.  To  bring  the  food 
in  contact  successively  with  different  portions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  to  thus  stimulate  it  and  favour  tlie  absorption  of  such 
ingredients  as  this  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  capable  of 
taking  up.  4.  To  favour  the  occasional  emptying  of  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  movement  at  this 
time  being  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

Peristaltic  action  is  influenced  by  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  food  ingested,  and  it  may  be  also  stimulated  in  other  ways,  which 
will  be  more  fully  described  in  connection  with  intestinal  peristalsis 
(see  Diarrhrea  and  Constipation),  for  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
those  stimuli  which  effect  intestinal  peristalsis  also  influence  this 
peculiar  movement  in  the  stomach. 


DURATION   OF  GASTRIC    DIGESTION    OF   DIFFERENT 

FOODS 

Bauer  says:  "  By  the  digestibility  of  a  food  one  can  obviously 
understand  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sum  of  the  resistances 
that  it  offers  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,** 

The  time  required  for  gastric  digestion  cannot  be  stated  with 
absolute  accuracy*  In  general,  the  period  for  the  full  digestion  of 
a  mixed  meal  consisting  of  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables  is  three  and 
a  half  hours,  but  because  some  kinds  of  food  are  thoroughly  di* 
gested  in  the  stomach,  while  others  are  acted  upon  but  little  if  at 
all,  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  article  of  food  in  a  mixed 
diet  may  affect  somewhat  the  whole  period  of  digestion.  Tables 
are  sometimes  given  in  lexl-books  of  physiology  in  which  the  time 
required  for  digestion  of  various  kinds  of  meat  are  stated  in  a  very 
definite  manner,  but  all  such  statements  should  be  received  with 
ample  allowance  for  ordinary  variations.  If  one  considers  for  a 
moment  the  different  elements  concerned  in  the  process  of  gastric 
digestion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  normal  time  required  for  com- 
plete digestion  will  vary  constantly,  even  in  the  same  individual  in 
a  state  of  health,  for  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  footl  eaten  as 
well  as  the  following  conditions;  K  Its  state  of  subdivision,  its  solu- 
bility, complexity,  and  the  process  of  its  cooking.  2,  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  swallowed,    3.  The  thoroughness  with  which  ii  is 
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masticated.  4.  The  activity  of  the  stomach  at  the  time.  5.  The 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  previous  meal,  6.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  and  nerve  supply  of  the  gastric  glands.  7.  The 
activity  of  peristaltic  movement,  which  n:tay  either  retard  or  hurry 
the  rate  of  emptying  the  stomach.  8.  The  amount  of  fluid  drunk 
with  which  the  gastric  juice  is  diluted.  9.  The  strength  of  the  im- 
portant ingredients  of  this  juice,  its  volume,  and  the  effect  upon  it 
of  food  itself,  neutralising  it  or  not.  10.  The  rate  of  absorption . 
II.  Habit.  12,  Idiosyncrasy.  13,  The  presence  of  excess  of  fat 
or  other  materials  incapable  of  digestion  in  the  stomach.  14,  The 
diversion  of  the  nervous  energy  required  for  digestion  to  other 
functions,  such  as  mental  or  muscular  work. 

Such  statements  are  often  definitely  made  in  articles  upon  die- 
tetics as  that  boiled  mutton  requires  three  hours  for  stomach  diges- 
tion, while  roasted  mutton  retjuires  three  hours  and  eighteen  min- 
utes ;  that  raw  oysters  require  two  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  and 
roasted  oysters  three  hours  and  eleven  minutes;  that  boiled  carrots 
require  three  hours  and  sixteen  minutes,  and  the  like.  These  figures 
may  impress  the  lay  mind  as  being  of  interest  and  accuracy,  but  when 
the  above  considerations  have  been  taken  into  account,  it  must 
be  seen  that  they  are  far  from  reliable.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  state,  if  possible,  the  approximate  time  required  for  the  digestion 
of  certain  general  classes  of  food,  and  the  following  estimates  are 
probably  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  in  view  of  the  above  state- 
ments. 

The  average  time  required  for  meats  cooked  by  broiling,  roast- 
ing, or  boiling  is  fully  three  hours  or  three  and  a  half  hours  for  the:r 
complete  digestion,  Gigglberger  found,  as  a  result  of  feeding  pa- 
tients with  test  meals  and  withdrawing  the  stomach  contents  through 
a  tube,  that  meat  requires  from  two  and  a  half  tT>  five  and  a  half  hours 
for  digestion,  according  to  its  quality,  method  of  cooking,  etc. 
Stewed  meats  need  less  time  than  roasts.  Pork  and  very  fat  meat 
may  require  four  or  five  or  more  hours  for  digestion,  and  veal  needs 
at  least  four  hours.  Fresh  lamb  may  be  digested  in  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours.  Chicken,  capon,  and  turkey  may  be  digested  in  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  but  the  meat  of  many  of  the  forms  of 
wild  birds,  such  as  ducks,  may  require  four  hours.  Some  of  the  vis- 
cera of  animals  which  are  eaten  as  food,  such  as  brains,  tripe,  liver, 
and  kidneys,  are  digested  in  less  time — approximately  two  hours. 
Fish  and  shellfish  require  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  for  their 
digestion.  Raw  eggs  are  usually  digested  in  less  time  than  cooked 
ones,  and  they  may  be  ready  for  absorption  in  two  hours,  whereas 
hard-boiled  eggs  require  at  least  three  and  a  half  hours.  Milk  is  usu* 
ally  digested  somewhat  sooner  when  boiled  than  if  raw.  Milk  whey 
is  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  but  the  curds  often  pass  on  into  the 
duodenum. 
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The  majority  of  the  heavier  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  beans,  com, 
beets,  turnips,  etc,  remain  in  the  stomach  between  three  and  three 
and  a  half  hours,  but  potatoes,  if  baked  and  mealy,  may  remain  but 
two  and  a  lialf  hours.  Raw  vegetables,  such  as  coleslaw  or  raw 
cabbage  and  lettuce,  etc,  may  remain  two  and  a  half  hours  or  more 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  raw  fruits,  such  as 
berries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc  The  more  digestible  cereals — 
rice,  sago,  tapioca,  etc — should  pass  on  from  the  stomach  within 
two  hours.  Fats  and  oils  taken  alone  may  remain  in  the  stomach 
only  a  few  moments.  Sugars  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  ab- 
sorbed from  the  stomach  wall  in  the  course  of  the  first  hour  of 
digestion. 

Since  gastric  juice  is  fairly  constant  in  composition,  its  eflfect  in 
health  upon  the  duration  of  digestion  of  the  same  kind  of  foodi 
may  not  vary  in  the  same  individual ;  but  persons  differ  from  one  ^ 
another  very  much  in  the  rapidity  of  their  digestive  processes.     In 
some   persons,   even   in   health,   stomach   digestion    may   be   uni- 
formly an  hour  or  more  slower  than  it  is  in  others.     Variations  1 
from  the  usual  period  of  digestion  are  almost  always  upon  the  side 
of  its  rctardattun.     The  quality,  composition,  and  quantity  of  the 
food  all  affect  the  rate  of  gastric  digestion. 

Coarse  food,  badly  cooked  starchy  food,  excess  of  fats,  tough- 
fibred  meats,  unripe  fruits  or  vegetables,  all  retard  digestion,  and 
may  prove  very  irritant 

Among  articles  of  diet,  substances  are  sometimes  eaten  which 
are  purely  refuse  material,  such  as  the  skin  of  potatoes  and  of  coarse 
fruits,  grape  seeds,  shells,  soft-shell  crabs,  etc* 

They  may  pass  on  unaltered  into  the  intestine  and  cause  diar- 
rhoea, or  they  may  sometimes  linger  for  several  days  and  excite 
reflex  irritation,  I  have  known  undigested  capsules  of  cod-liver  oil 
to  be  retained  in  the  stomach  for  three  or  four  days  before  being 
vomited.    (See  Cod-liver  Oil,  p.  202.) 

The  temperature  of  food  and  drink  affecting  gastric  digestion  is 
discussed  under  the  heading  Temperature  and  Digestion  (p.  333). 


DtGESTION  OF  PROTEIDS  IN  THE  STOMACH 

The  various  albuminous  foods  are  digested  best,  each  with  a 
different  degree  of  acidity,  and  it  is  probable  that  throughout  a  meal 
the  intensity  of  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  varies  consi(leral)ly, 
becoming  stronger  as  more  food  is  absorbed  or  more  juice  is 
formed,  or  weaker  as  more  of  it  passes  with  the  chyme  into  the 
pylorus  or  as  it  is  more  diluted  with  additional  food  or  drink.  In 
this  manner  the  different  proteids  are  all  certain  of  a  fair  opportunity 
for  timely  digestion. 

The  products  of  albuminoid  digestion  in  the  stomach  have  been 
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carefully  analysed  by  Kiihne  and  Cliittenden,  and  are  found  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Albuminoids  or  proteids. 

2.  Syntonin  or  acid  albumin. 

3.  Albunioses  or  proteoses — proto-albumose,  hetero-albumose, 
deutero-a!bumose.     The  three  latter  form — 

4.  Peptones. 

Raw  meat  in  the  stomach  turns  grey-brown  and  swells.  It  takes 
longer  to  digest  meat  raw  than  when  cooked,  for  the  fibres  are 
penetrated  less  easily  by  the  gastric  juice.  An  exce])tion  to  this 
occurs  when  the  raw  meat  is  first  scraped  or  made  into  a  pulp.  In 
the  digestion  of  meats  Frerichs  found  that  the  connective  tissue  is 
first  broken  down  by  the  gastric  juice,  then  the  sarcolemma,  and 
finally  the  substance  between  the  strise  of  the  muscle  fil)rcs. 

yi^gctable  albumin  is  digested  in  the  stomach  in  a  manner  quite 
similar  to  the  digestion  of  animal  proteids. 

Gluten  and  vegetable  casein  are  also  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice 
when  strongly  acid. 

Gelatin  is  one  of  the  substances  most  easily  dissolved  in  and 
absorbed  from  the  stomach.  It  is  altered  by  the  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  solidified  by  cold. 
It  is  finally  converted  into  diflFusible  substances  somew^hat  resem- 
bling peptoneSi  but  not  identical  with  them. 


ABNORMALITIES  OF  GASTRIC   DIGESTION 
(The  clinical  exdmination  of  the  stomach  contents  h  descrihed  under  that  heading.) 

Hypersecretion, — Hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice  gives  rise  to 
thirst,  sour  eructations,  more  or  less  epigastric  distress,  and  it  often 
accompanies  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  secretion  may  digest 
proteids  well,  but  carbohydrates  are  ill  borne  in  this  condition,  which 
is  believed  to  be  chiefly  caused  by  some  form  of  neurosis.  An  ex- 
cess of  more  or  less  actd  gastric  juice  passes  on  with  the  chyme  into 
the  small  intestine,  and  causes  an  acid  reaction  therein,  requiring 
more  of  the  intestinal  digestive  fluids — bile*  pancreatic  juice,  etc. — 
to  neutralise  it.  The  saliva  is  often  increased  at  the  same  time,  and 
Roberts  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  provision  of  Nature  to  neu- 
tralise the  acid  in  the  stomach. 

Hyperacidity- — Hyperacidity,  or  increase  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  does  not  necessarily  imply  hypersecretion 
of  juice.  Hypersecretion  may  be  abundant,  watery »  and  weak  in 
acid,  or  more  concentrated  with  stronger  acid,  or  normal  in  quan- 
tity but  with  increased  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hyperacidity  is  cotumon,  and  is  especially  apt  to  be  present  in 
connection  with  gastric  ulcer  and  certain  forms  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 
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Absence  of  Hydrochloric  Acid* — The  persistent  absence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  the  gastric  contents  does  not  absolutely  indicate 
the  presence  of  any  one  disease,  but  rather  that  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  gastric  mucosa  is  diseased,  or  it  may  be  absent  in  nervous  dys- 
pepsia without  organic  lesion.  This  condition  may  t^xist  with  car- 
cinoma. 

Pyrosis.^ — Pyrosis,  or  eructation  of  gas  from  the  stomach,  ii 
occurs  very  soon  after  ingestion  of  food,  is  usually  due  to  lactic  [ 
other  organic  acid  fernientation.  Occurring  later,  during  active 
digestion,  it  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  or  to  hyperacidity  irom 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  condition  is  less  common 
when  due  to  lactic  acid :  the  giving  of  hydrochloric  acid  stops  further 
fermentation,  w^hereas  sodium  bicarbonate,  although  it  monientanly 
neutralises  the  lactic  acid,  soon  produces  an  alkaline  reaction  in 
which  the  further  development  of  the  acid  rapidly  proceeds.  On 
the  other  hand,  pyrosis  due  to  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  checked 
by  alkalies, 

FOOD  IN  THE  INTESTINE 

After  preliminary  maceration  under  the  conditions  of  the  mot^" 
ture,  warmth,  and  motion  in  the  stomach,  and  after  partial  digestion 
there,  the  food,  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  passes  in  a  pultaceous  mai- 
known  as  chyme,  into  the  duodenum.  Here  the  physical  conditioiT 
are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in  the  stomach,  but  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  new  digestive  fluids — namely,  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices — is  alkaline,  and  a  number  of  new 
ferments  complete  the  solution  and  digestion  of  the  food. 

The  starches  which  were  but  partially  digested  by  the  saliva  are 
converted  into  dextrin,  maltose,  and  glucose  by  a  diastatic  fcnnenl — 
amylopsin — ^contained  in  the  pancreatic  juice.  Cane  sugar  is  con- 
verted by  the  intestinal  juice  into  glucose,  any  proteids  which  have 
been  but  partially  digested  in  the  stomach  are  completely  converted 
into  proteoses  and  peptones  by  the  proteolytic  ferment  trypsin  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  fats  are  emulsified  and  saponified  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  bile  and  a  pancreatic  ferment. 

Pancreatic  juice  is  the  most  active  and  comprehensive  digesting  I 
fluid  of  the  body.     It  is  not  only  much  stronger  than  the  gastric 
juice  in  its  action  upon  proteids,  being  able  to  form  peptones  w4th 
fewer  intermediate  products,  but  it  possesses  the  distinct  advantage 
that  it  also  digests  fats  and  carbohydrates  by  a  ferment,  called  steap-  i 
sin,  which  acts  in  either  acid  or  alkaline  media. 

Its  amylolytic  power  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  saliva,  for  it  1 
digests  the  raw  starch  and  cellulose  which  is  eaten  in  such  vegetables 
as  celery,  lettuce,  or  radishes,  and  in  fruits  like  the  apple. 

The  ultimate  products  of  trypsin  digestion  are  antipeptones  and 
hemipeptones.     The  ferment  acts  best  in  a  fluid  medium  rendered 
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alkaline  by  from  0.5  to  1  per  cent  sodium  carbonate.  It  also  digests 
proteids  energetically  in  a  neutral  medium,  but  free  acid  soon  de- 
stroys it.  Chittenden  has  shown  that  combined  acids  do  not  neces- 
sarily put  a  stop  to  trypsin  proteolysis. 

The  bile  plays  several  roles  in  intestinal  digestion,  but  its  chief 
action  is  in  aiding  the  emulsion  of  fats,  described  below.  It  can 
accomplish  the  absorption  of  fats  even  in  the  absence  of  pancreatic 
juice.  When  bile  is  absent  the  fatty  food  may  decompose  in  the 
intestine  and  develop  gases  and  foul  odours. 

Voit  says  that  the  white  colour  of  icteroid  stools  is  dependent 
rather  upon  the  presence  of  undigested  fat  than  the  absence  of  bile, 
for  with  a  meat  instead  of  a  milk  diet  they  may  still  be  of  a  dark 
our.  When  a  biliary  fistula  is  made  in  dogs  and  the  bile  is  drained 
ay.  they  emaciate  and  have  a  ravenous  appetite  if  fed  upon  meats 
"sncf  fats,  but  not  if  fed  upon  carbohydrates  (X'oit), 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is  increased  by  a  nitrogenous  diet, 
and  diminished  upon  an  exclusive  fat  diet  (UfTelmann).  Vegetable 
foods  colour  the  bile  green  ;  animal  foods  make  it  yellow  or  orange. 
Bile  is  often  said  to  prevent  putrefactive  changes  in  the  food  in 
the  intestine.  It  is  not,  however  an  antiseptic  substance,  for,  im- 
like  the  gastric  juice»  it  easily  undergoes  decomposition,  and  the 
influence  attributed  to  it  is  due  rather  to  its  promotion  of  peristalsis, 
thereby  keeping  the  intestinal  contents  moving  and  preventing  stag- 
ination  and  putrefaction. 

The  Digestion  of  Fats. — When  fat  is  cooked  in  the  food,  a  good 
<leal  of  it  is  converted  into  rancid  fat — i.  e.,  fat  containing  free  fatty 
3cids.  In  the  mouth  the  fatty  food  is  unaltered,  unless  it  be  in  the 
form  of  adipose  tissue,  when  the  process  of  mastication  breaks  it 
down  and  liberates  some  of  the  fat  globules,  which  are  melted  by 
the  natural  warmth.  If  eaten  in  the  form  of  oil  or  butter,  with 
starchy  or  vegetable  food,  the  fat  coats  the  particles  of  food  in  the 
mouth.  Bread  thus  mingled  with  butter  is  less  likely  to  form  a  large 
and  too  tenacious  bolus. 

In  the  stomach  the  fat  remains  unaltered,  and  when  the  semifluid 
chyme  begins  to  flow  into  the  intestine  it  passes  in  with  it.  The 
connective-tissue  elements  of  fatty  meats,  etc.,  are  dissolved  away 
and  digested  like  other  proteids  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  the  intestine  the  fat  is  subjected  to  a  double  process  of  emul- 
sification  and  saponification,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  latter  splits  fats  into 
glycerin  and  fatty  acid,  and  this  action  is  favoured  by  the  admix- 
ture with  bile,  which  simultaneously  occurs  in  the  <luodcnum.  Ac- 
cording to  Rachford,  the  fat-splitting  power  of  pancreatic  juice  is 
more  than  quadrupled  by  bile,  although  the  latter  has  no  fat-splitting 
influence  of  its  own.  He  also  declares  that  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  has  just  entered  the  upper  duodenum  with  the 
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chyle,  like  the  bile,  still  further  aids  the  pancreatic  action  upon  fat 
as  four  to  one. 

It  is  held  by  the  majority  of  authorities  that  pancreatic  juice  also 
contains  an  emulsifying  ferment,  steapsm,  and  that  the  free  fatty 
acid  above  described  splits  up  the  sodium  bile  salts  and  liberates 
their  sodium,  which  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  free  fatty  acid, 
forming  a  soap.  The  soap  coats  the  droplets  of  emulsified  fat  with 
a  thin  film  (like  a  soap  bubble)  and  prevents  them  from  coalescing^ 
again.    The  emulsion  is  then  absorbed  by  the  lacleals. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  necessary  |)art  of  the  theory  of  digestion  of 
fatty  food  that  the  fat  must  all  be  emulsified.  No  doubt  a  large  part 
of  it  is  absorbed  more  directly  or  as  a  soap  without  emulsification. 

Extracts  of  both  the  liver  and  spleen  have  been  said  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  fats  by  emulsification. 

Undigested  food  reaches  the  intestines  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (d)  When  too  much  food  is  eaten,  (b)  when  gastric  digestion 
is  imperfect,  (c)  when  the  food  is  improper. 

Intestinal  Gases. — During  the  digestion  of  certain  foods  in  the 
intestine  mure  or  less  gas  is  evolved.  The  gas,  by  distending  the 
walls  of  the  gut,  senses  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from  agglu- 
tinating, and  thereby  facilitates  the  free  movement  and  intermingling 
of  the  digestive  fluids  and  food,  and  the  absorption  of  the  latter. 

Ruge  has  published  the  following  table  of  the  percentage  of 
gases  evolved  by  several  different  kinds  of  foods: 
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ARTIFICIAL  DtCESTION 

To  physiologists  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  preparation  of  digestive  ferments  or  enzymes 
and  the  predigestion  of  food  outside  of  the  body.  The  composition 
of  ihc  various  digestive  ferments  and  their  action  in  general  have 
been  understood  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  that  the  use  of  these  organic  bodies  has  been  made 
practicable  on  a  large  scale  for  rendering  food  more  digestible  or 
assimilable  by  invalids,  and  the  whole  question  of  artificial  digestion 
of  foods  is  one  which  is  receiving  more  and  more  careful  attention 
and  thorough  study.  The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy»  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  extensive  researches  which 
are  being  conducted  by  so  many  investigators  at  the  present  day 
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Fm'ill  yield  even  more  practical  and  important  results  than  those  aU 
[ready  attained.  The  use  of  predigested  food  at  present  forms  an 
[indispensable  adjunct  to  the  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  serious 
diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  especially  those  which  concern  the 
[alimentary  canal,  and  the  methods  of  infant  and  iiivahd  feeding  have 
[been  practically  reorganised  by  it. 

The  different  ferments  which  can  be  used  for  increasing  the  ac- 
jtivity  of  digestion  within  the  body  or  for  partially  digested  foods 
{outside  of  the  body  arc  principally  diastase,  pepsin,  and  extracts  of 
■pancreatic  juice,  which  arc  usually  called  "  pancreatin/"  and  which 
are  compounds  of  several  substances.    Besides  these  there  are  sev- 
eral vegetable  ferments,  such  as  papain  from  the  American  papa\v» 
and  ferments  are  present  in  the  Juice  of  the  pineapple,  and  the  cen- 
tury plant  or  agave. 


PREDIGESTION   OF   STARCHES 

There  are  a  variety  of  ferments  and  other  materials  which  have 
the  power  of  converting  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  They  are 
ptyalin  in  the  saliva,  amylopsiii  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  diastase,  a 
ferment  in  the  intestinal  juice,  and  the  substances  inulin  and  lichen- 
in.  The  latter  is  obtainable  from  various  lichens,  such  as  Iceland 
moss.     Mucin  and  certain  gums  are  also  amylolytic. 

Of  these  difTerent  ferments,  the  one  which  is  found  to  be  of  most 
practical  service  for  predigestion  is  diastase. 

The  action  of  the  diastase  of  malt  resembles  that  of  the  ptyalin 
of  the  saliva  and  the  amylopsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  alter 
starches  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  It  is  prepared  in  several  w^ays, 
as»  for  example,  in  meal  of  malt,  which  may  be  added  to  farinaceous 
foods,  and  in  the  form  of  malt  extracts,  and  various  malted  foods 
(malted  milk,  etc.)  are  sold  for  invalid  use  or  for  infant  feeding. 

Taka-diastase  is  a  stable  concentrated  form  of  diastase,  said  to 
possess  the  power  of  converting  lOO  times  its  weight  of  starch  into 
sugar  in  ten  minutes.     The  dose  is  2^  grains  after  eating. 

In  such  preparations  the  predigestion  of  amylaceous  foods  is 
carried  to  the  extent  of  more  or  less  complete  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  The  diastase  has  no  action  tn  the 
stomach  provided  the  acid  gastric  juice  is  being  secreted,  for  it  only 
causes  fermentation  in  a  neiitral  or  alkaline  medium ;  in  fact,  the 
ferment  is  probably  destroyed  l>efore  reaching  the  intestine,  hut  it 
may  act  in  the  stomach  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  reaction 
^f  the  gastric  juice  becomes  too  strongly  acid.  The  presence  of 
alkaline  carbonates  retards  the  action  of  diastase.  In  early  infancy 
the  amylolytic  ferments  of  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  iluids  are  not 
well  developed  and  are  very  meagre  in  quantity.  If  a  young  child 
is  unable  to  digest  milk  for  any  reason,  malted  food  may  be  tern- 
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porarily  supplied  in  sortie  cases,  because  in  it  the  starch  is  already 
more  or  less  completely  digested  and  is  ready  for  absorption.  In 
general,  the  value  of  malted  foods  and  malt  extracts  depends  upon 
the  predigested  starch  which  they  contain,  which  furnishes  nutrition, 
rather  than  upon  the  action  of  the  diastatic  ferment  within  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

Ground  malt  itself  possesses  even  stronger  digestive  action  upon 
starches  than  malt  extracts.  The  latter  contain  the  fennent  dias- 
tase»  dextrin,  maltose,  and  a  portion  of  the  salt  and  some  nitro- 
g^enous  ingredients  of  barley.  Both  ground  malt  and  malt  extracts 
digest  starches  at  a  moderate  heat,  not  exceeding  150*  F.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  malted  foods,  but  Liebig's  Infant  Food  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  type.     It  is  prepared  as  follows  (see  also 

p.  148) : 

Mix  a  half  ounce  each  of  ground  malt  and  wheat  Hour,  seven 
and  one  fourth  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate  with  one  ounce  of 
w^ater  and  five  ounces  of  sweet  cow's  milk.  Warm  slowly  and  stir 
until  thick.  Remove  from  fire,  stirring  for  five  minutes,  replace 
over  fire,  and  remove  when  quite  thick.  As  the  diastase  continues 
to  act  the  mass  will  become  thin  and  sweet.  Boil  and  strain.  It 
contains  gluten  and  albumin  of  fiour  and  barley,  besides  dextrin  and 
maltose.  The  food  thus  prepared  is  very  nutritious,  for  it  not  only 
contains  the  proteid  materials  of  the  milk,  hut  those  also  of  the  wheat 
flour  and  malted  barley  (gluten  and  albumml,  as  well  as  the  predi- 
gested starch.  The  malted  foods  wliich  are  matle  with  desiccated 
milk  and  malted  flour  are  deficient  in  fats,  salt,  and  proteid  materiaU 
but  the  lack  of  these  substances  can  be  supplied  by  the  addition  to 
the  food,  when  used,  of  cream  and  beef  juice.  The  digestibility  of 
bread  may  be  increased  by  adding  5  grains  of  diastase  to  the  pound 
of  flour  mixed  in  the  dough. 

For  manufacturing  malted  foods  the  wheat  or  barley  flour  should 
be  baked  in  order  to  rupture  the  starch  granules  and  make  ihcm 
more  soluble. 

Predigestion  of  Proteids 

The  digestion  of  proteids  may  be  accomplished  either  within  the 
body  by  prescribing  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  without  the 
body  by  use  of  the  same  agents,  or,  as  it  is  more  often  done  at 
present,  by  pancreatinisation. 

Ptf^sin  was  the  first  among  the  digestive  ferments  to  be  isolated 
and  employed  for  artificial  fermentation. 

This  ferment  differs  from  diastase  in  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of 
continuing  its  digestive  functional  activity  within  the  body,  and  it  is 
therefore  frequently  prescribed  in  cases  of  deficient  gastric  secretion, 
to  be  taken  with  the  meals,  or  immediately  after,  as  a  powder  or  in 
solution.     The  action  of  pepsin   Is  confined  lo  the  conversion  of 
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albuminous  food,  and  it  requires  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  sometimes 
daitncd  that  the  continual  administration  of  pepsin  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  weaken  the  stomach  by  doing  ihc  work  ot  that 
<jrgan  while  il  rests ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  true  ground  for  the 
Jlatemcm,  for  this  action  in  no  wise  concerns  the  stomach  wall  or 
Its  secretion,  but  is  limited  to  the  conversion  of  food  into  more  easily 
soluble  material,  which  increases  the  general  bodily  nutrition,  and 
therefore  indirectly  improves  the  stomach  digestion. 

Pepsin  is  destroyed  by  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  bicarbonate  as 

^'n!  as  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic  intestinal  fluids  and  the  bile.     It 

ts  obtained  in  a  number  of  forms  for  use  in  aiding  gastric  digestion, 

stich  as  scales,  dry  powder »   pills,   and   solution.     There  is  con- 

sJucrablc  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  preparations,  depending 

upon  the  care  taken   in  their  manufacture  and  differences  in  the 

processes  of  extracting  the  ferment ;  but  all  of  them  have  some 

"ifi:t'stive  action,  and  thev  are  very  serviceable  remedies  for  gastric 

'«d«^estion. 

*  ^ptones  or  amphopeptones  are  the  ultimate  products  of  stom- 
3cn  digestion.  They  are  derived  from  primary  and  secondary  pro- 
^ses  by  pepsin  proteolysis  through  hydration  and  cleavage.  In 
'fg^rd  tQ  the  artificial  digestion  of  proteid  foods^by  pepsin,  Chitten- 


den 


says:  "Peptones  are  truly  formed,  and  many  times  in  large 


*^^^nt,  but  never  under  any  circumstances  have  I  been  able  to 
JJ"^<^t  a  complete  transformation  of  any  proteid  into  true  peptone 
^  pepsfn-proteolysis;  there  is  always  found  a  certain  amount  of 
Pf^^^tcoscs  more  or  less  resistant  to  the  further  action  of  the  ferment. 
f'^t?n  with  a  large  amount  of  active  ferment,  an  abundance  of  free 
"y^Jrochloric  acid,  a  proper  temperature,  and  a  long-continued 
Period  of  digestion,  even  ^vc  and  six  days,  there  is  never  found  a 
^^plctc  conversion  into  peptone.  Indeed,  the  largest  yield  of  pep- 
^^tic  I  ever  olitained  in  an  artificial  digestion  is  sixty  per  cent,  while 
^hc  average  of  a  large  number  of  results  under  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances is  somewhat  less  than  fifty  per  cent/'  Hence,  artificial 
pepsin  is  not  a  complete  digester,  as  often  supposed,  and  too  great 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  it. 

Pepsin  should  never  be  given  in  combination  with  an  alkali,  such 
U  sodium  bicarbonate,  excepting  in  cases  of  hypersecretion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  with  scanty  pepsin  formation. 

The  pepsin-secreting  cells  predominate  over  the  acid-forming 
cells  in  the  stomach  so  largely  that  they  are  seldom  destroyed  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  latter,  and  hence  pepsin  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  both  func- 
tionat  and  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  very  common 
to  prescribe  it  in  tablet  form  without  acid,  but  as  a  rule,  to 
there  are  almost  no  exceptions  other  than  that  of  hyper- 
acidity, in  those  cases  in  which  the  exhibition  of  pepsin  is  indicated 
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hydrochloric  acid  is  equally  if  not  more  important,  and  they  shotiJd 
be  prescribed  together. 

The  pepsin  is  given  in  doses  of  three  to  five  or  ten  grains  imme- 
diately after  meals  when  proteid  food  of  any  kind  has  been  eaten. 
Ten  grains  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  milk,  but  if  long  continued  m 
excess  of  twenty  grains  per  uiem,  it  may  excite  purgation. 

Fiincrcatin  ts  the  name  given  to  a  complex  fermentative  body 
derived  from  extracting  the  pancreatic  gland.  It  is  obtanied  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  also  as  a  solution  or  liquor  Its  intro- 
duction is  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  William  Roberts,  of 
England. 

The  extract  made  from  the  pancreatic  gland  is  a  powerful  dig'est- 
'ive  agent  and,  on  the  whole,  is  more  serviceable  for  the  predigestion 
of  food  than  any  of  the  other  ferments.     It  contains  both  irypsiiv 
and  amylopsin.    This  extract  also  emulsifies  fats,  and  it  is  as  eas}% 
if  not   easier,  to  obtain   the  pancreatic   extract   than    pepsin,  ani- 
since  its  action  is  so  powerful  and  varied,  the  majority  of  the  pre- 
digested   food   preparations — the  so-called   **  peptonised    foods*'— 
fare  made  with  pancreatin  instead  of  pepsin.    Pancreatin  is  sometimes 
prescribed  by  physicians  for  internal  use.  but  unless  protected  in  a 
keratin-coated  capsule  the  ferments  are  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
stomach  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.    Keratin  is  a  homy  sub- 
stance derived  from  feathers  which  is  not  soluble  in  acid  fluid,  but 
is  quite  sohihle  in  alkaline  media.    Hence  a  capsule  containing  five 
grains  of  pancreatin  coated  over  with  keratin  may  remain  undis- 
solved in  the  stomach  until  gastric  digestion  is  completed,  when  it 
will  pass  into  the  intestine,  where  the  coating  is  dissolved  and  the 
ferments  act  upon  the  chyle.     It  is  customary  to  add  some  alkali, 
such  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  to  the  pancreatin  in  the   process  of 
artificial  digestion,  although  it  will  also  operate  on  protein  in  the 
presence   of  a   neutral    reaction.     All    the    products   of   pancreatin 
digestion,  as  well  as  the  ferment  derived  from  the  juice  itself,  decom- 
pose if  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  air.     Pure  meat  pep- 
tones, preparcfl  either  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  trvpsin 
in  alkaline  sohition,  are  ready  for  immediate  absorption  and  are 
nutritive,  hut  a  very  general  objection  to  their  use  exists  in  the 
exceedingly  disagreeable  odour  and  taste  which  they  possess,  which 
to  many  persons  are  nauseating  and  disgusting.     This  difficulty  is 
overcome  w'hen  peptones  are  used  for  rectal  injection,  for  which 
ptirjHise  they  are  most  valuable.    Efforts  are  often  made  to  disguise 
the  disagreeable  taste  and  odour  of  beef  peptones  in  various  ways. 
WluMi  obtained  in  solution,  wines  and  aromatic  substances  are  added 
to  IhriTi  or  they  are  sometimes  evaporated  to  dr\^ness,  pulverised, 
and  reclissolved  in  sherry,  but  the  taste  is  exceedingly  persistent  and 
it  li  often  fliflicull  or  impossible  to  disguise  it  in  any  manner,  so  that 
pQtlenti  will  not  sooner  or  later  object  to  it.    Among  the  principal 
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peptones  which  are  used  are  Koch*s.  Kemnierich's,  Catillon*s  and 
Carnrick*s.  Savory  and  Moore's,  and  Bcnger's.  Some  of  the  pan- 
creatinised  foods  are  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  predigested 
starches  and  sugars.  Some  of  them  constitute  very  good  foods 
for  cases  of  enfeebled  digestion  or  diminished  absorptive  power. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Benger's  Food,  which  is  made 
with  cooked  wheal  meal  and  pancreatic  extract  The  latter  par- 
tially converts  the  starches  into  malt  and  diastase,  and  when  added 
to  milk  at  the  proper  temperature  for  fermentation,  it  acts  upon  the 
casein  and  converts  it  into  a  soluble  peptone.  Oat  flour  and  lentil 
flour  are  similarly  prepared.  Carnrick's  Infant  Food  is  made  on  the 
same  principle  with  Benger*&  J^'ood,  with  wheat  flour,  pancreatin, 
and  milk,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  percentage  of  lactose.  Savory 
and  Moore  prepare  a  concentrated  predigested  milk  and  milk  with 
cocoa,  which  have  an  agreeable  taste  and  considerable  nutrient 
value.    Another  preparation  is  Loeflund's  Peptonised  Kindermiich. 

All  peptonised  or  pancreatinised  foods  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  are  much  more  expensive  if  used  for  a  long  time  than  the 
preparations  which  can  be  easily  made  at  the  bedside  by  any  inteU 
ligent  person  by  the  use  of  the  simple  pancreatin  extracts.  Among 
these  extracts  are  Benger's  Liquor  Pancreatic  us  and  Peptonising 
Powders  and  Fairchikrs  Zymine,  which  act  upon  lean  meat  as  well 
as  milk.  If  complete  peptonisation  is  required,  large  quantities  of 
the  ferment  must  be  used,  and  the  process  should  be  continued 
longer  than  for  a  lesser  degree  of  peptonisation.  One  or  two 
drachms  of  Benger*s  Liquor  Pancreaticus  with  fifteen  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  will  completely  peptonise  half  a  pint  of  milk  in 
a  few  minutes  if  the  bottle  be  immersed  in  water  which  is  heated, 
but  which  is  not  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear,  Roberts's  rule  for 
pancreatinised  milk  gruel  is  quoted  by  Yeo  as  follows:  **  A  good 
thick  gruel  made  with  oatmeal  or  other  meal  while  still  boiling  hot 
is  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  milk.  The  temperature  of  the 
mixture  will  then  be  about  140''  F.  To  a  pint  of  this  mixture  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Liquor  Pancreaticus  and  twenty  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  added  ;  it  is  kept  at  the  same  temperature 
for  about  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and 
strained.  This  mixture  contains  not  only  the  casein  of  the  milk 
peptonised,  but  the  starch  of  the  material  is  converted  into  sugar 
and  its  albuminates  are  peptonised.  The  bitterness  of  the  pepton- 
ised milk  is  .scarcely  perceptible  in  this  gruel.** 

Papoid  is  a  vegetable  ferment  derived  from  the  papaw  tree 
{Carictt  Papaya)  which  is  thus  described  by  Chittenden: 

'*  Extended  study  of  the  reactions  of  the  vegetable  ferment  pa- 
poid shows  that  it  is  composed  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable 
globulin,  albnmoses  and  peptone,  with  which  is  associated  the  fer- 
ments characteristic  of  the  preparation. 
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**  Papold,  so  far  as  my  observ^adons  extend,  has  the  power  of 
digesting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  forms  of  proteid  or  albu- 
minous matter,  both  coagulated  and  nncoagulalcd.  Furthermore, 
papoid  is  peculiar  in  thai  its  digestive  power  is  exercised  in  a  neu- 
tral, acid,  and  alkaline  medium. 

**  Papoid  will  act  in  dilute  solutions,  but  the  best  and  character- 
istic action  is  seen  only  when  a  small  volume  of  fluid  is  present. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  very  markedly  from  the  animal  ferment 
pepsin,  and  ft^r  this  reason  any  direct  comparison  of  the  two  fer- 
ments is  practically  impossible,  but  blank  experiments  without  pa- 
poid [with  acid  and  alkali  as  used  in  these  experiments]  showed 
that  these  reagents  have  in  themselves  only  a  comparatively  light 
solvent  action  on  raw  fibrin."  After  ingesting  the  ferment  it  is  found 
in  the  stools,  showing  that  it  is  not  wholly  destroyed  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains  after  each  meal. 

Caroid  is  a  vegetable  digestive  ferment  made,  like  papoid,  from 
the  papaw  {Carica  Paf*aya)  in  the  form  of  a  dry  yellowish  powder, 
According  to  Chittenden's  analysis*  it  retains  a  strong  proteolytic 
action  in  either  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline  media.  It  softens  and  dis- 
integrates protcids,  coagulates  milk  like  rennet,  and  is  also  amylo- 
lytic.     It  is  a  solvent  of  gastric  mucus. 


FOOD  ABSORPTION 

The  absorption  of  food  takes  place  from  the  stomach  to  a  limited 
extent,  to  a  great  degree  from  the  small  intestine,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  from  the  larger  intestine.  The  rectum  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing enough  predigcsted  food  to  sustain  life  for  several  weeks.  (See 
Food  EnemataJ  The  entire  digestive  jirocess  does  not  have  to  be 
completed  before  absorption  begins.  Usually  those  foods  which 
are  first  digested,  or  which  are  administered  in  prcdigested  form, 
are  first  alisorbed. 

The  rate  of  absorption  depends  upon  the  degree  of  digestibility 
of  the  food,  the  extent  of  absorbing  surface  with  which  it  is  brought 
into  contact  by  the  peristaltic  movement,  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  the  relative  pressure  in  the  intestine,  blood  vessels,  and 
lymphatics,  and,  probably  more  than  anything  else*  upon  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  cells  covering  the  intestinal  villi.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  the  percentage  of  food  swallowed  which  is 
acluallv  absorbed : 


Wkicitt  or  Food. 


Of  lOO  p«rts  of  solids  of  mixed  diet. . 

**  albtmiin* 

•*         fats  or  cmrboh}fdratcf. 


ti.f 

tS.S 

31 
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The  data  given  below,  which  are  derived  from  Bauer,  exhibit  the 
balance  of  income  of  food  and  output  of  waste  of  the  body  under 
different  conditions  of  rest  and  activity. 


Income  of  Food  and  Output  of  Waste  (Bauer) 

Rest  and 
abundant  diet. 

Woricand 
abundant  diet. 

Small,  ill-nour- 
ished man ; 
rest  and 
abundant  diet. 

Income 
Meat 

Grammu*. 

139-7 

41.5 

450.0 

500.0 

1.025.0 

70.0 

30.0 

70.0 

17.0 

4-2 

286.3 
709.0 

Grammes. 

I5I-3 

48.1 

450.0 

500.0 

1.065.9 

60.2 

30.0 

70.0 

17.0 

g4.9 

1,006.1 

Grammes. 

151. 1 
61.8 

White  of  egg 

Bread 

450.0 
509.6 
I.O12.7 
58.8 
30.0 
70.0 
17.0 

4.3 

41.4 

600.7 

Milk 

Beer 

Suet 

Butter 

Starch 

Suffar 

sX!;::...: 

Water      

Oxviren  from  air     

Total 

3.342  7 

1.343 -I 

"4-5 

1.739-7 

3.892.6 

1,261.1 

129.0 

2.545-5 

3.007-4 

1.069.6 

137 -I 

1.597.8 

Output 
Urine 

Faeces 

Breath 

Total 

3.197-3 
+  145-4 

3.935.6 
-43-0 

2,804.5 
+  202.9 

Balance 

The  following  data  are  quoted  by  Yeo : 

"  According  to  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  a  man  loses,  in  connection 
with  the  processes  of  nutrition,  nitrogen,  carbon,  water,  and  salts. 
In  twenty-four  hours  these  losses  [for  an  adult  man  at  moderate 
labour],  on  an  average,  amount  to  20  grammes  (300  grains)  of  nitro- 
gen, 310  grammes  (4,650  grains)  of  carbon,  30  grammes  (450  grains) 
of  salts,  and  3  litres  (about  6  pints)  of  water.  The  chief  part  of  the 
nitrogen  (14.5  grammes)  passes  away  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of 
urea  and  uric  acid,  and  the  remainder  (5.5  grammes)  in  the  faeces, 
perspiration,  and  mucous  discharges.  Of  the  carbon,  350  grammes 
are  consumed  in  the  lungs,  45  grammes  are  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  15  grammes  in  the  other  secretions.  The  water  passes  off 
by  the  skin,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bowels.  A  man's  food  must  con- 
tain the  elements  necessary  to  repair  these  incessant  losses. 

"  The  20  grammes  of  nitrogen  represent  124  grammes  of  dry 
proteid  matters,  and  as  these  contain  64  grammes  of  carbon,  on 
subtracting  the  64  grammes  from  the  300  grammes  necessary  for 
25 
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nutrition  there  remain  236  of  carbon  to  be  derived  from  starch 
substances  or  from  fats/' 

When  waste  matter  has  accumulated  in  the  system  its  dirnina^ 
tion  may  be  assisted  in  various  ways,  as  follows : 

1.  Through  active  exercise,  which  produces  more  complete  oxi- 
dation and  the  formation  of  a  larger  proportion  of  water  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

2.  By  diuretics,  large  draughts  of  saline  waters,  and  occasionaJ 
doses  of  saHne  cathartics. 

3.  By  Turkish  baths,  which  increase  the  elimination  from  U)i 
skin. 

THE  URTNE  AND   FOOD 

The  relation  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  to  the  quality  aiwl 
quantity  of  the  food  is  highly  important. 

Independently  of  renal  disease  and  of  excessive  perspiration,  the 
occurrence  of  a  scanty  urine  means  that  too  little  fluid  is  bein^ 
ingested,  and  that  the  nitrogenous  waste  is  accumulating  faster  than 
it  is  being  removed. 

The  urine  secretion  is  normally  increased  in  quantity  after  meals, 
and  is  diminished  during  fasting  and  in  sleep.  The  increased  rate 
of  secretion  lasts  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  lessens.  The 
increase  usually  begins  within  an  hour  after  breakfast,  but  not  for 
two  or  three  hours  after  dinner.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  slower 
absorption  of  fluid  which  occurs  with  the  heavier  meal^ — i.  e.,  while 
solid  food  is  retained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  holds  back  the  fluiJ 
like  a  sponge.  The  maximum  rate  of  secretion  is  also  reached 
somewhat  later  after  dinner,  sometimes  not  for  four  hours. 

After  mixed  meals  the  quantity  of  urea  is  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  phosphates  and  urates  are  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratia^ 
Fruteid  foods  always  increase  the  output  of  urea,  urates,  or  uric 
acid,  while  vegetable  foods  increase  the  phosphates  and  sulphates. 

Klempercr  has  stated  that  in  diseases  characterised   by  nitra^ 
genous  tissue  waste  the  latter  is  reduced  by  giving  carbohydrate^- 
In  other  words*  the  carbohydrates  save  the  consumption  of  tissu^ 
and  consequent  production  of  urates  or  urea 

Meat  and  albuminous  foods  in  general  tend  to  make  the  urini 
more  acid,  whereas  milk  and  vegetables  make  it  more  alkaline 


TOBACCO    AND    FOOD 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  its  relation  to  digestion  is  a  subject  vei 
closely  allied  to  dietetics,  but  a  brief  mention  of  it  only  can  be  mad( 
here.     Like  alcohol,  undoubtedly  most  persons  are  better  wnthout:^ 
it,  and  its  abuse  is  well  known  to  disorder  digestion  through  the' 
action  of  nicotine  upon  the  circulation,  and  especially  upon  thcr 
vagus  nerve.     No  definite  rules  can  be  formulated  for  the  use  of 
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tobacco  in  relation  to  meals  beyond  those  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  tobacco  is  always  less  likely  to  prove  irritating 
if  it  is  smoked  while  there  is  abundant  food  in  the  stomach.  The 
after-dinner  cigar  in  many  persons  promotes  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  and  there  are  those  in  whom  a  mild  cigar  after  breakfast 
favours  peristalsis  and  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  If  there  is 
any  tendency  to  indigestion  of  starchy  or  saccharine  foods,  it  is 
usually  aggravated  by  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 

As  observed  elsewhere,  when  food  cannot  be  obtained  after 
fatiguing  exercise  or  a  forced  march,  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco 
is  often  found  to  temporarily  replace  it,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
lessening  the  feeling  of  weariness.  (See  Substitutes  for  Food,  p. 
282.)  Smoking  immediately  before  meals  may  destroy  the  appetite 
and  interfere  with  the  digestion  of  the  food. 

FOOD    EQUIVALENTS 

It  is  easy  to  compute  the  chemical  equivalents  of  foods  as  ana- 
lysed outside  of  the  body.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  compute 
them  with  accuracy  within  the  body.  Most  writers  upon  dietetics, 
however,  make  some  attempt  to  do  this,  and  the  following  data  may 
be  accepted  as  approximately  correct :  One  pound  of  lean  beef  equals 
in  nutrient  value  three  eggs  or  two  pints  of  milk.  Roast  beef  con- 
tains about  the  same  protein  percentage  as  an  egg,  but  much  more 
fat.    One  pound  of  wheat  equals  3.5  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Of  common  cheese,  Parkes  estimated  that  "  about  half  a  pound 
contains  as  much  nitrogenous  substance  as  one  pound  of  meat,  and 
one  third  of  a  pound  as  much  fat."  It  requires  about  27  pounds  of 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  about  10  pounds  to  make  a 
pound  of  cheese. 

Van  Noorden  estimates  that  as  a  fat  former  seven  grammes  of 
fat  equal  9.3  grammes  of  alcohol. 

Oertel  says  that  "  one  part  of  fat  is  iso-dynamic  with  2.4  parts  of 
carbohydrates,  on  an  average,"  and  one  part  of  fat  develops  as  much 
heat  and  force  as  2. 11  parts  of  albumin  (Voit). 

Church  gives  the  following  table  of  the  estimated  equivalents  of 
foods  which  would  yield  the  necessary  daily  supply  of  nitrogen  if 
eaten  alone : 


Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Oatmeal 

I 
2 

2 

3 

24 
54 

6 

3 

ID 

Fororc                   

Lean  beef 

I 

Wheat  bread 

13 

Potatoes 

WTiite  tumiDs                

4 

8 
7 

Cow's  milk 

Rice 
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To  obtain  the  necessary  daily  supply  of  carbon : 


Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Bacon  

I 
8 

2 

5 
I 
20 
6 
6 

Cow's  milk 

II 

Wheat  bread 

8 

Eggs 

3 
II 

Rice 

Turnips 

Lean  beef 

6 

Potatoes 

6 
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THE    GENERAL    RELATIONS    OF    FOOD    TO    SPECIAL 

DISEASES 

There  are  two  methods  of  adapting  diet  for  the  sick  i  First,  hy 
giving  one  half,  one  third,  or  one  fourth  of  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  food  for  health  ;  second,  by  altering  the  quality  of  the  different 
classes  of  foods,  and  reducing  the  total  amount  simultaneously  or 
not,  as  required.  The  former  method  is  simpler  and  less  trouble- 
some, and  for  some  few  cases  it  may  prove  sufficient.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  a  routine  method  adopted  in  many  hospitals,  for 
it  is  unscientific,  besides  being  often  wasteful  and  radically  wrong. 
The  second  method  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
diet  to  disease,  and  requires  careful  supervision.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject  Parkes  wrote :  '*  It  is  certain  that  the  physician  can  in 
this  way  wield  a  great  power,  which,  if  less  striking  than  that  ob- 
tained more  rapidly  by  drugs,  is  yet  of  immense  moment." 

The  same  aliments  which  in  health  produce  definite  results  in 
furnishing  energy  and  repairing  tissue  loss  may  fail  completely  in 
disease.  Such  is  the  case  in  diabetes  when  starches  become  not  only 
a  useless  but  a  harmful  food,  and  in  severe  albuminuria,  when  meats 
only  aggravate  the  albuminuric  waste. 

In  the  majority  of  severe  diseases,  and  especially  of  acute  and 
febrile  diseases,  the  proteids  and  fats,  aside  from  those  of  milk,  be- 
come less  assimilable  than  the  carbohydrates.  Beneke  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  that  carbohydrates  are  respiratory  foods — i,  e.,  their 
consumption  results  in  the  production  of  carbon-dioxide  gas  and 
water,  and  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  proceeds  in  disease 
very  much  as  in  health.  If  carbohydrates  are  not  therefore  fur- 
nished, inanition  ensues,  for  the  tissues  begin  to  consume  their  own 
substance. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  few  diseases^  such  as  tuber- 
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culosis,  chlorosis,  and  secondary  anaemia,  in  which  proteids  and  fats 
may  be  distinctly  required,  and  others  again  may  temporarily  de- 
mand a  purely  nitrogenous  dieL 

Food  improper  in  quality  or  deficient  in  quantity  is  sure  to  be 
not  only  a  direct  source  of  disease,  but  indirectly,  by  lowering  the 
vitality  of  the  body»  it  leaves  it  an  easy  prey  to  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases  of  every  sort.  This  was  strikingly  shown  during 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  lias  been  ap* 
parent  in  the  history  of  all  recent  famines.  (See  Starvation,  p.  297, 
and  Famine,  p.  304.) 

The  important  relation  of  food  to  disease  in  regard  to  its  quantity 
and  composition,  as  well  as  the  frequency  and  method  of  its  ad- 
ministration, are  becoming  more  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated. 
This  is  owing  in  great  part  to  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
to  motlern  means  of  clinically  discriminating  between  diflFcrent  kinds 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion.  It  is  also  dye  to  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  food,  of  food  preparation  by  cooking, 
and  of  *'  artificial  digestion." 

There  is  still  much  diflferencc  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best 
fhetartes  for  certain  diseases,  such,  for  example,  as  gout  and  obesity. 
but  the  general  principles  of  dietetics  are  to-day  well  estabhshed  and 
more  widely  understood  and  practised  than  ever  before,  and  starva- 
tion in  fevers,  like  excessive  venesection  and  similar  depleting  meas- 
ures, is  no  longer  carrieil  to  the  former  injurious  extreme.  There 
remains  much  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  dietetics ;  and  the  great 
variations  in  digestive  power  which  are  encountered  in  individual 
cases  of  disease  and  in  personal  idiosyncrasy,  together  with  the 
increasing  varieties  of  foods  and  food  preparations,  make  the  rela- 
tion of  diet  to  disease  a  constantly  broadening  subject,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
study  of  dietetics  is  not  more  thoroughly  taught  as  a  necessary 
part  of  medical  education,  and  that  thorough  systematic  instruction 
in  this  practical  branch  of  science  is  omitted  from  the  curriculum 
of  most  medical  schools.  For  many  physicians  it  seems  far  easier 
to  write  a  brief  prescription  for  a  **  nerve  tonic  "  or  cathartic  pill 
jjhan  to  take  the  time  and  pains  to  stale  in  writing  for  their  patients 
definite  dietary  which  in  very  many  cases  will  prove  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  medicinal  treatment,  if  not  in  itself  a  curative  measure. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  appear  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
minutiae  of  dietetics  are  beneath  consideration,  whereas  in  reality, 
like  the  details  of  good  nursing,  they  are  most  important,  and  a 
careful  attention  to  them  and  a  close  interrogation  into  the  ordinary 
habits  of  the  patient  in  regard  to  his  daily  regimen  is  sure  of  appre- 
ciation and  of  beneficial  results. 

In  all  acute  febrile  diseases  and  in  all  so-called  *'  wasting  "  dis- 
eases in  which  there  is  faulty  assimilation  of  the  food,  the  digestive 
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functions  are  impaired,  while  the  rapid  tissue  waste  increases  the 
need  for  nutriment  to  replace  it.  In  such  cases  enfeebled  digestive 
jiovvers  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  while  endeavouring  to  sup- 
ply the  increased  demand  tor  food,  every  effort  shoold  be  made  to 
relieve  the  alimentary  canal  of  unnecessary  labour  by  supplying 
those  preparations  which  will  yield  the  necessary  amount  of  nutri- 
tion and  force  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  energy.  More- 
over, the  conditions  of  elimination  of  waste  materials  from  the 
tissues  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  composition  of  dif- 
ferent foods  in  order  to  prevent  the  overworking  of  the  excretory 
organs. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  there  is  almost  no  disease  of  long  dura- 
tion and  severity,  and  certainly  no  disease  accompanied  by  grave 
constitutional  disturbances,  the  course  of  which  cannot  in  a  measure 
be  controlled  or  benefited  by  thorough  study  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  foods.  There  are  many  acute  aliments  in  which  undoubted  bene- 
fit is  derived  from  greatly  diminishing  or  altogether  withholding 
lemporarily  the  consumption  of  food,  while  there  are  ^thers  in  which 
forced  feeding — that  is,  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  digestive  organs — is  a  necessity. 

The  general  relations  of  food  to  the  organism,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  foods  and  the  processes  involved  in  their  digestion,  ab- 
^>rption,  and  assimilation,  have  received  full  consideration  in  the 
preceding  pages.  In  the  following  chapters  the  principles  briefly 
outlined  above  will  be  considered  in  their  application  to  individual 
diseases.  At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  make  the  dietetic  treatment  of  each  disease  as  comprehensive  as 
possible  under  the  diflferent  headings  considered,  and  to  emphasize 
its  value  by  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  mare  important  symptoms  which 
kjiie^  and  a  discussion  of  the  indications  to  be  met  by  appropriate 
Wmiing. 

H       DISEASES   CAUSED    BY    DIETETIC    ERRORS 

While  the  course  of  the  majority  of  all  diseases  is  obviously 
influenced  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  eaten,  there  are 
particular  diseases  which  are  directly  caused  by  improper  diet.  This 
causative  relation  concerns: 

K  Insufficient  food.  IL  Overeating  and  overdrinking,  IIL 
Food  in  itself  wholesome*  but  which  is  injurious  because  the  in- 
gredients are  not  properly  balanced.  IV.  Food  containing  parasites 
or  their  embryos.  V.  Food  containing  ptomaines.  VI.  Food  con- 
taining other  poisons,  grain  poison ing*  etc.  VI L  Food  containing 
adulterants.  VIIL  Food  containing  micro-organisms.  IX.  Food 
which  is  in  itself  wholesome*  but  against  which  personal  idiosyncrasy 
exists.     X.  Alcohol  as  a  food  and  poison. 
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L  Insufficient  Food 

The  general  effects  of  starvation  have  been  described  in  the  stiwly 
of  the  proper  quantity  of  food  (p.  297),     The  effects  of  the  depri- 
vation of  water  are   discussed  on  p.  43,      Insufficient   food  nuv 
cause  the  condition  of  marasmus,  and  is  an  important  agent  in  pro— 
ducing  some  forms  of  ansemia.    (See  Marasmus.) 


11.  Overeating  and  Overdrinking 

Both  overeating  and  overdrinking  may  he  (i)  temporary — that 
is,  the  result  of  an  occasional  debauch ;  or  (2)  chronic. 

J.  Temporary  overeating  may  apply  to  tlie  excessive  consum[i- 
tion  (a)  of  a  mixed  diet,  or  (6)  of  particular  articles  of  food.  Tht 
former  (a)  causes  dyspepsia,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  acute  gastro-enler- 
ilis.  The  latter  (b)  may  also  cause  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea,  or  such 
affections  may  be  produced  as  glycosuria,  from  excessive  indulgence 
in  candy  and  sweets;  acne  and  other  skin  diseases,  from  the  too 
liberal  consumption  of  fats. 

Temporary  overeating  at  one  or  two  meals  may  not  produce  any 
serious  effect,  but  if  the  excess  in  feeding  be  long  continued  a  variety 
of  ills  result,  attributable  directly  to  overloading  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  matter  in  the  tissues,  and 
consequent  imperfect  oxidation  processes. 

The  excess  of  food  may  be  injurious  in  one  of  two  ways; 

first,  if  it  is  not  absorbed,  it  ferments  abnormally  in  the  alimen- ' 
tary  canal.     There  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  every  food  w^hich 
can  be  digested  in  a  given  time  ;  beyond  this  the  food,  whether  ■ 
starches,  fats,  sugars,  or  proteids,  may  decompose,  or  pass  aw*ay  I 
unaltered. 

Second f  if  the  excess  be  absorbed  the  blood  is  overw^helmed,  and^ 
the  excretory  organs  are  overworked.  ■ 

The  inability  to  sing  with  precision  after  a  too  hearty  meal  i^  . 
often  attributed  to  temporary  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords.  While 
this  is  observed  in  the  thickened  speech  of  alcoholism,  the  difficulty 
in  singing  caused  by  overeating  is  mainly  due  to  inability  to  regulate 
the  actions  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles  when 
the  siomacli  is  too  greatly  distended. 

2.  Chronic  overeating  may  cause  such  diseases  or  diatheses  as  j 
obesity,  gout,  lithsemia,  oxafuria.  and  the  formation  of  renal,  vesical. 
and  hepatic  calculi.  It  is  very  certam  to  cause  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  the  condition  known  as  "  biliousness,"  in  which  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines  are  engorged,  constipation  results,  the  tongue  is 
heavily  coated,  the  bodily  secretions  are  altered  in  composition,  the 
urine  especially  becoming  overloaded  W'ith  salts,  the  liver  becomes^ 
congested,  and  finally  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are  affected^  1 
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with  the  result  of  the  production  of  headache  and  feelings  of  fatigue, 
lassitotle,  drowsiness,  and  mental  stupor. 

For  persons  leading  sedentary  lives,  excessive  consumption  of 
animal  food  is  more  injurious  than  that  of  vegetable  food,  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  although  obesity  is  more  favoured  by  excess 
in  vegetable  diet  and  sweets.  The  nitrogenous  foods,  requiring,  as 
they  do,  a  large  consumption  of  oxygen  for  their  complete  com- 
bustion and  reduction  to  urea  and  allied  products,  produce  forms 
of  waste  matter  in  the  system  which  are  more  deleterious  than  the 
carbohydrates  that  are  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
tare  more  easily  eliminated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  defective  nitro- 
genous  metabolism  alters  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  paves 
the  way  for  disorders  of  nutrition,  such  as  lithiasis. 

Patients  suffering  from  severe  epilepsy  and  from  certain  forms 
of  insanity,  chiefly  manias,  and  sometimes  hypochondriacs,  at  times 
gorge  themselves  w'tth  food  and  drink. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  roundworms  and  tapeworms  may  give 
rise  to  overeating,  though  this  by  no  means  always  follows. 

Overeating  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  by  the 
half-slar\'ed  poor  if  they  have  sudden  access  to  plenty,  and  by  con- 
valescents from  typhoid  fever. 

Bulimia  is  a  form  of  perverted  sensation,  causing  inordinate 
craving  for  food*     (See  p.  328.) 

Overeating  not  only  taxes  the  digestive  system,  but.  W'hat  is  often 
more  serious,  it  throws  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  glandular  and 
excretory  organs,  especially  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  if  the  habit 
is  long  contintted,  disease  of  the  nature  above  described  inevitably 
results.  In  like  manner  the  overfed  boiler  becomes  sooner  burned 
out,  and  its  fires  choked  with  ashes  which  accumulate  faster  than 
they  can  be  removed.  Overeating,  especially  among  the  well-to-do, 
is  the  commonest  dietetic  error,  and  looking  at  the  question  in  its 
broadest  aspects,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  foundation  for  more 
disease  is  laid  by  this  habit  than  by  overdrinking.  (See  Alcohol, 
p.  225,)  The  former,  indeed,  sometimes  conduces  to  the  latter, 
and  there  are  some  examples  of  alcoholism  in  which  the  desire  for 
drink  is  only  aroused  and  fostered  by  previous  excesses  in  eating. 

OTerdrinking,  except  of  alcohol  (which  is  considered  under  the 
heading  of  Alcoholism),  is  not  common,  and  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  excessive  consinription  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  results  in  in- 
somnia, cardiac  palpitations,  and  various  neuroses.  Dilatation  of 
the  stomach  has  been  attributed  in  some  cases  to  overindulgence 
in  mineral  waters,  but  such  instances  are  very  unusual.  Polyuria 
and  diabetes  insipidus  have  also  been  ascribed  to  the  abnormal  con- 
sumption of  fluids,  but  without  strong  proof.  Excessive  use  of  milk 
as  a  beverage  usually  results  in  '*  biliousness  **  and  constipation,  but 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  really  a  solid  food — that  is,  it  becomes  such 
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immediately  on  entering  the  stomach.  Thirst  is  often  extreme  in  | 
fevers,  diabetes,  and  other  conditions,  but  the  drinking  of  exception- 
ally large  quantities  of  water  is  by  no  means  always  harmfuK  and  rt 
is  often  desirable  to  recommend  it  as  a  diluent  and  diuretic.  The 
propriety  of  restricting  its  use  in  dropsies,  gastric  disorders,  etc., 
will  be  considered  under  the  appropriate  headings.  (See  Gastric 
Catarrh,  Ascites,  Diabetes.) 

ill.  Food  in  itself  Wholesome,  but  which  is  Injurious 

BECAUSE  THE   INGREDIENTS  ARE   NOT  PROPERLY  BALANCED 

Such  diet  may  produce  anaemia,  from  lack  of  meat  or  other 
animal  food  ;  scur\'y»  from  preponderance  of  salt  meat  and  fish  and 
lack  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  rickets  and  marasmus,  from 
errors  in  infant  feeding,  such  as  excess  of  amylaceous  and  lack  uf 
animal  food,  necessary  salts,  etc. ;  acne,  or  eczema,  from  food  too 
rich  in  fats;  constipation,  from  a  too  nutritious  and  concentrated 
diet ;  gout  from  various  dietetic  errors. 

The  belief  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  a  diet  of  coarse  ccrcak 
and  vegetables  favours  the  development  of  chronic  arteritis.  (Sec 
Vegetarianism,  p.  35.) 


IV,  Food  containing  Parasites  or  their  Embryos 

Food  sometimes  serves  as  the  medium  for  the  introduction  of 
parasites  or  their  embryos,  such  as  the  tapeworm,  roundworm,  echi- 
nococcus,  and  trichina. 

In  many  cases  the  source  of  infection  is  found  in  the  consumption 
of  raw  or  very  imperfectly  cooked  swine  flesh  and  other  meats  used     1 
in  the  manufacture  of  sausages  and  similar  preparations  which  art  ■ 
carelessly  handled  and  come  in  contact  with  the  viscera  of  the  ani-   " 
mals  in  which  the  parasites  or  embryos  reside  in  some  intermediate 
stage  of  development.    Another  possible  source  of  infection,  espe- 
cially of  intestinal  worm  !arv^3e,  is  in  the  excrement  of  animals,  which 
is  permitted  to  pollute  raw  vegetables  growing  upon  the  ground    I 
Manure  is  freely  spread  about »  and  dogs  infested  with  worms,  or  a 
casual  pig  allowed  at  large  in  a  vegetable  garden,  may  contaminate 
by  their  faeces  such  vegetables  as  grow  low  upon  the  ground  and 
are   usually   eaten   raw,  as  lettuce,  celery,   cabbage,   etc.      Forlti- 
nately,  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  source  of  infection,  but  it 
is   well   to   remember  that    several    diseases   have   been    definitely 
traced  to  such  a  source,  and  this  explains  the  occasional  presence  o( 
tapeworms  in  people  who  never  eat  raw  meats,  ham,  or  sausage,  otm 
the  flesh  of  swine  in  any  form.    No  animal  should  ever  be  allowed  " 
to  roam  in  a  vegetable  garden.    Other  varieties  of  parasites  or  their 
larvae  may  occasionally  be  introduced  with  the  food  or  water,  such, 
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for  example,  as  the  Dracunculus  medinensis,  which  produces  the 
Guinea-worm  disease,  or  Dracontiasts,  the  larvae  of  which  are  some- 
times swallowed  in  drinking  water  by  the  natives  of  parts  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies. 

^L  INTESTINAL   WORMS 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  such  as  the  roundworm, 
Ascaris  lumbricoidcs ,  and  various  species  of  cestodes  or  tapeworms, 
requires  no  special  dietetic  care  beyond  the  preventive  treatment  of 
avoiding  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  flesh  and  submitting  to  a  period 
of  starvation  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  that  the  intestine  may 
be  completely  emptied  of  food  before  an  anthelmintic  is  given,  so 
that  it  may  more  certainly  reach  the  worms. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  tapeworm  in  man.  besides 
lour  or  five  others,  which  are  very  rarely  present  in  the  intestine, 
being  derived  from  the  lower  animals  through  habits  of  filth  or 
carelessness  in  preparing  food. 

Of  these  two  varieties,  the  commonest  in  this  country  is  the  Tmiia 
saginata,  or  mcdiocamilata ;  the  other,  the  pork  tapeworm,  or  Twnia 
xolium^  is  more  often  found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  larval  stages 
of  T(Pnia  solium  and  Tmiia  cchinococcus  also  are  observed  in  man,  and, 
according  to  C.  W,  Stiles,  one  half  the  persons  affected  by  the  latter 
die  within  fi\^  years.  H.  O.  Sommer  has  collected  100  cases  of 
cchinococcus  (hydatid)  disease  in  this  country.  The  larvae  are  de- 
rived from  the  dog. 

The  Tctnia  mediocaneUata  is  a  segmented  worm,  having  a  large 
square  head  presenting  four  suckers,  by  which  it  maintains  its  hold 
upon  the  intestinal  mucosa  without  the  aid  of  booklets.  The  seg- 
ments increase  very  slowly  in  size  behind  the  head,  and  finally  attain 
a  breadth  of  eight  to  ten  millimetres  and  a  length  of  seventeen  to 
eighteen  millimetres,  while  the  whole  animal  may  reach  a  length  of 
twenty  feet,  or  even  become  longer  than  the  intestine.  Fragments 
of  the  worm  are  constantly  breaking  off,  compressed  by  the  waste 
matter  of  the  food,  and  with  it  are  swept  out  of  the  gut.  The  larvse 
live  in  swixie. 

The  Twnia  solium  ts  not  so  long  as  the  mediocafwllaia,  measuring 
usually  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  The  head,  which  is  quite  small, 
presents  four  suckers  and  several  minute  hooks,  which  enable  the 
inimal  to  secure  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Behind 
the  head  are  a  series  of  segments,  many  hundred  in  number,  con- 
stituting the  body.  They  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  the  larger 
ones  contain  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  each  segment 
being  supplied  with  both  varieties.  The  larger  segments  attain  a 
site  of  seven  to  eight  millimetres  by  ten  millimetres.  Each  mature 
segment  contains  an  enormous  number  of  ova — often  several  thou- 
sand— and  in  about  three  months,  when  the  worm  has  reached  its 
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full  size,  the  segments,  which  arc  narrower  and  smaller  than  those  of 
nwdiocandlata,  are  continyally  breaking  off  and  passing  out  with  the 
faeces.  I'igs  eat  the  ova,  and  digest  them.  The  ova  consist  of  shells 
which  contain  minute  embryos  with  six  hooklets.  The  embryos 
make  their  way  into  the  viscera  or  muscles  of  the  animal,  where 
they  lodge  and  develop  lo  form  the  larvae  or  cysiicerci.  called  also 
**  measles/*  If  the  mcaslcd  hog  meat  is  eaten  by  man,  and  im* 
perfectly  cooked,  the  cysticerci  develop  with  the  intestinal  worms 
above  described. 

The  worms  infest  man  at  all  ages,  from  early  childhood  up. 
They  may  cause  no  symptoms,  but  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  raven- 
ous appetite,  as  they  interfere  with  intestinal  digestion  and  absor]: 
lion.    They  occasionally  excite  reflex  nervous  disturbances.     Their 
presence  is  made  certain  by  the  finding  of  either  the  ova  or  thcj 
complete  segments  in  various  lengths  in  the  stools. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  put  upon  very  short  rations 
for  two  days,  during  which  time  the  bowels  most  be  well  emptied. 
The  evening  before  giving  the  vermifuge  the  patient  should  take  a 
light  supper  of  bread  and  milk  or  a  sandwich,  and  that  night  a  brisk 
cathartic.  It  is  best  to  give  the  medicine  the  next  morning  fasting. 
By  this  means  the  intestines  become  almost  empty,  and  the  head  of 
the  worm  is  left  unprotected,  so  that  whatever  remedy  is  used  tori 
kill  it  will  make  it  loosen  its  hold.  Another  laxative  may  be  given' 
a  few  hours  later,  and  if  the  patient  eats  bulky  food,  such  as  bread 
and  potiiLoes.  for  a  day  or  two,  and  keeps  the  bowels  active,  the 
worm  may  be  completely  dislodged  and  crowded  out.  The  stools 
roust  be  flonted  in  water  and  closely  examined  for  the  head,  for  if 
this  is  not  obtained  the  worm  is  sure  to  grow  again  in  three  or  four 
months.  There  are  many  tseniacides.  One  of  the  least  disagree- 
able and  most  efficient  when  property  administered  is  pumpkin  st^ti. 
The  seeds  should  be  husked,  and  three  ounces  may  be  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  macerated,  mixed  with  honey  into  a  paste,  and  eaten  spread 
like  jam  upon  a  thin  slice  of  bread. 


TRICHINOSIS 

Etiology. — Trichinosis  is  a  parasitic  disease  produced  by  the 
embryos  of  a  worm,  the  Trichina  spiralis,  which  work  their  way, 
into  the  voluntary  muscles  and  there  become  embedded-     Among! 
the  parasites  liable  to  be  eaten  w^ith  raw  meats  this  one  is  by  far  the 
worst  and  most  fatal  in  its  cflecls.    The  habitat  of  the  adult  worm 
is  the  small  intestine*     During  the  emigration  of  the  embryos  into 
the  voluntary  muscles  a  group  of  characteristic  symptoms  is  pro*j 
duced.     The  parasites  have  the  following  appearance:  The  adult 
male  measures  1.5  millimetre  in  length:  the  female  is  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  times  as  long.    The  embryo  is  0.6  to  i.o  millimetre 
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in  length,  and  w^hen  at  rest,  encapsulated  in  the  mitscle,  is  coiled  in 
a  spiraL  It  has  a  blunt  tail  and  a  sharp  head.  The  adult  male  has 
two  small  projections  from  the  caudal  end.  The  ovoid  capsule  first 
appears  translucent,  but  later,  from  the  deposition  of  salts  of  lime, 
it  becomes  opaque. 

Infection  in  man  is  caused  by  the  catiuff  of  liam  and  pork  from 
hogs  whose  bodies  contain  the  parasite.  Among  these  animals  it  is 
of  quite  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  also  spread  through  the  agency 
of  rats,  which  are  eaten  by  hogs  (Dock). 

Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Parasite.^ After  eating  flesh  which  con- 
tains the  embryos  the  process  of  digestion  dissolves  their  capsules, 
and  they  are  liberated,  passing  into  the  small  intestine,  where,  with 
the  presence  of  the  favourable  conditions  of  warmth,  moisture,  and 
food,  they  reach  their  adult  growth  in  from  three  to  six  days.  Rapid 
reproduction  takes  place  in  the  intestine,  and  the  number  of  young 
produced  by  a  single  female  worm  varies  up  to  at  least  a  thousand. 
In  a  week  or  more  after  the  ingestion  of  the  parasites  the  newly 
developed  embryos  jiass  out  through  the  intestinal  wall  and  mesen- 
tery, seeking  the  muscles,  which  they  enter;  they  then  work  their 
way  through  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fasciculi  or  the  sepa- 
rate muscle  fibres,  and  finally  enter  the  latter,  where  a  fortnight's 
further  development  produces  the  complete  muscle  form. 

The  observations  of  Askanazy  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
adult  female  deposits  the  embryos  within  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
villi,  not  setting  them  free  in  the  intestine,  as  originally  supposed. 
From  the  villi  they  penetrate  the  muscles,  as  above  stated. 

Thornbury  reported  at  the  Btiflfalo  Academy  of  Medicine  the 
results  of  analysis  of  500  cases  of  infected  swine.  In  these  animals 
the  parasite  was  found  in  the  diaphragm  400  times,  in  the  loin  290 
times,  and  in  the  neck  170  times.  '*  The  point  of  predilection  there- 
fore appears  to  be  the  diaphragm.  This  is  explained  by  its  close 
proximity  to  the  digestive  tract,  from  which  the  trichinae  primarily 
bore."  In  three  cases  in  man  w^hich  he  examined  the  trichinae  were 
found  principally  in  the  extremities,  **  one  microscope  slide  from 
the  biceps  of  an  arm  containing  fifty  of  the  parasites."  They  were 
also  present  in  the  diaphragm,  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles. 

The  embryos,  when  lodged  in  the  muscle  fibres,  act  as  foreign 
bodies  or  irritants  and  excite  an  interstitial  myositis  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  capsule  around  each  embryo.  One  embryo  may  be  lodged 
in  a  single  capsule.  Once  within  the  muscle  fibres,  embryos  remain 
without  change  until  the  capsule,  the  completion  of  which  requires 
about  SIX  weeks,  is  in  some  w^ay  destroyed.  After  formation  of  the 
capsule  a  precipitation  of  lime  salts  occurs  slowly  within  it  for  four 
or  five  months.  The  embryos,  thus  securely  protected  in  a  strong 
envelope,  may  retain  their  vitality  for  many  years,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  have  survived  for  at  least  two  decades,  but  the  worms 
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themselves  not  infrequently  become  calcified.  Other  animals  be- 
sides hogs  may  harbour  this  parasite,  among  which  are  the  rat.  cat, 
mouse,  and  fox,  and  it  can  be  artificially  inoculated. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prevenlion  of  trichinosis  should  consist  in 
the  more  careful  feeding  of  swine  upon  grain  instead  of  offal,  and 
for  man  the  only  absolute  prevention  is  the  extremely  thorough 
cooking  of  all  swine  Hesh,  for  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  is  fatal  la 
the  embryos.    Smoking  and  pickling  is  also  preventive, 

"  In  the  usual  curing  solutions  trichinae  are  killed  within  six 
weeks  in  thin  pieces  of  meat,  but  in  thick  pieces  they  can  exist  as 
long  as  four  months''  iDock). 

The  presence  of  the  parasites  in  countless  numbers  in  the  flesh 
of  the  hog  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  any  kind  in  the  animal, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  eatmg  of  raw  hani»  pork,  and 
sausages  particularly  dangerous  unless  the  meat  of  the  animals  killed 
has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  microscopic  examination.  It  is 
the  safest  rule  never  to  eat  such  meats.  The  difficulty  of  detecting 
the  parasite  in  the  hog  is  considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
calcification  is  very  much  slower  than  it  is  in  man,  so  that  the  worms 
are  more  readily  overlooked.  The  parasites  fortunately  are  com- 
pletely killed  by  boiling  for  some  time  the  meat  which  contains 
them,  but  pickling  or  corning  meat  or  smoking  ham  and  bacon  are 
not  necessarily  fatal  to  them. 

Frequency. — Cases  of  trichinosis  are  occasionally  reported  in 
this  country  chiefly  among  the  Germans,  whose  fondness  for  raw 
ham  and  a  variety  of  sausages  is  well  known.  Osier  reports  the 
finding  of  456  cases,  including  122  deaths  recorded  in  America. 
Many  persons  are  often  simultaneously  affected  from  eating  the 
meat  of  the  same  animal,  thus  giving  the  disease  the  false  character 
of  an  epidemic. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  with  the  number  of  parasites 
vvhicli  have  been  eaten.  If  very  few  are  ingested,  the  embryos  are 
not  reproduced  in  sufficient  number  to  give  rise  to  any  symptoms. 
Usually,  however,  they  are  well  marked,  and  embrace  a  stage  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  followed  by  systemic  infection.  The  pa- 
tient, three  or  four  days  after  eating  raw  pork  or  ham.  suffers  from 
more  or  less  severe  abdominal  cramps,  with  anorexia,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea.  The  latter  occasionally  becomes  severe.  General  mus- 
cular prostration  is  also  present,  and  there  may  be  chills.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  gastro- intestinal  symptoms  may  not  be  severe 
enough  to  attract  attention,  and  the  first  symptoms  are  those  of 
general  infection,  which  develop  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
week.  There  is  an  increase  of  temperature,  amounting  to  103**  or 
104°  F.,  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  character  As  soon  as 
the  cmbr)'OS  have  extensively  penetrated  the  muscles  they  give 
rise  to  great  local  pain  and  tenderness,  accompanied  by  swelling 
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and  tension  of  all  the  muscles  affected.  The  patient  naturally 
assumes  the  position  in  which  there  will  be  the  least  strain  upon 
the  muscles. 

These  symptoms  increase  in  intensity,  and  general  cedema  is  apt 
to  follow,  which  may  appear  first  in  the  face.  When  certain  muscles 
are  implicated  more  serious  symptoms  may  result.  If  the  diaphragm 
is  invaded  or  other  muscles  of  respiration*  there  may  be  extreme 
or  even  fatal  dyspnoea.  If  the  parasites  reach  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  jawj  and  pharynx,  mastication  and  deglutition  become  diffictdl 
or  impossible.  There  is  more  or  less  itching  and  burning  of  the  skin 
and  perspiration.  Urticaria  has  been  observed  ;  anaemia  and  a  maras- 
mic  condition  eventually  develop  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  marked 
eosinophilia  amounting  to  30  or  40  per  cent  is  observed  in  the  blood 
in  this  type  as  it  is  in  other  varieties  of  intestinal  parasitic  disease. 
There  is  comparatively  little  disUirbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
patients  are  usually  conscious  until  the  time  of  death,  but  in  some  in- 
stances a  typhoid  state  supervenes  with  delirium.  The  other  symp- 
toms which  have  been  reported  as  occasionally  present  are  loss  of 
tendon  reflex,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  albuminuria,  and 
polyuria. 

Prognosis. — Mild  cases  may  end  in  recovery  within  a  fortnight. 
In  severe  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great  prostration  and  ema- 
ciation convalescence  is  retarded  for  many  weeks. 

Children  are  more  apt  to  recover  than  adults,  but  the  outlook 
depends  chie%  upon  the  number  of  parasites  ingested.  Cases  pre- 
senting severe  diarrhoea  are  more  likely  to  end  favourably,  probably 
because  some  of  the  parasites  are  eliminated  in  this  way. 

Mortality. — The  greatest  mortality  occurs  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  week.  The  causes  of  death  may  be  exhaustion  from 
choleraic  discharges,  dyspna;a,  and  inability  to  swallow.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  inanition  results. 

Autopsies  show  that  but  few  organs  aside  from  the  muscles  are 
affected  by  anatomical  lesions.  Cohnheim  observed  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The 
muscles  present  the  appearances  of  lesions  of  acute  interstitial  myo- 
sitis around  the  capsules  of  the  embryos. 

Diagnosis. — The  affection  differs  from  acute  rheumatism  in  the 
absence  of  swelling  in  the  joints  and  the  much  greater  local  tender- 
ness along  the  surface  of  the  muscles.  The  latter  are  exceedingly 
painful  both  to  pressure  and  volimtary  movement.  The  disease  in 
its  protracted  form  has  been  mistaken  for  enteric  fever,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  has  many  times  escaped  detection.  The  most  valuable 
features  in  determining  the  diagnosis  are  the  extreme  tenderness  to 
pressure  of  the  muscles,  their  swollen  condition,  and  the  general 
a*dema  and  dyspntjea.  Under  cocaine  anaesthesia  a  small  piece  of 
muscle  may  be  excised  from  the  arm  or  thigh  for  microscopic  exam- 
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ination.    Osier  advises  searching  the  stools  for  the  parasites,  which 
may  be  found  with  a  low-power  lens  as  glistening  threads. 

Treatment. — ^The  basis  of  treatment  is  to  at  once  evacuate  the 
alimentary  canal,  providing  the  fact  of  eating  the  infected  meat  is 
known  within  a  day  or  two.  Diarrha!a  should  not  be  checked.  If 
constipation  exists,  a  strong  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap  or  castor 
oil  should  be  administered.  When  systemic  symptoms  develop,  the 
treatment  most  be  purely  symptomatic,  because  there  is  no  knowi) 
remedy  which  will  reach  and  destroy  the  trichinae.  Kvery  effort 
nnist  be  made  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  until  the  etn- 
;)ryos  have  become  encysted,  after  which  the  acute  symptoras  will 
ibside  of  themselves. 
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V.  Food  containing  Ptomaines 

Ptomaines  are  substances  resembling  alkaloids  which  are  forme 
in  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of  ni- 
trogenous foods.  They  may  also  form  in  such  food  outside  of  the 
body.  This  decomposition  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain 
micro-organisms  simultaneously  first  described  by  Gautier  in  Franfc 
and  Selim  in  Bologna.  It  is  at  present  believed  that  the  constitu* 
ttonal  symptoms  observed  in  many  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by 
similar  poisons  called  toxins^  which  originate  in  the  blood  and 
other  tissues  of  the  body  through  the  action  of  specific  germs.  TTie 
artificial  cultivation  of  micro-organisms  has  proved  that  they  are 
capable  of  forming  substances  which  have  flistinct  physiological 
actions  that  are  sometimes  highly  poisonous.  Many  of  these  micn)- 
organisms  flourish  in  beef  juice,  milk,  and  various  solutions  of  ni- 
trogenotis  material :  and  in  the  alimentary  canal,  when  such  food  U 
taken,  all  the  most  favourable  conditions  are  present  for  the  devel- 
opment of  toxins.  When  the  poisonous  germs  are  ingested,  their 
toxins  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
and  it  is  probable  that  ptomaine  poisoning  would  occur  very  much 
oftener  were  it  not  that  the  liver,  acting  as  it  does  as  a  i:  »f 
way  for  the  admission  of  nutritive  matter  for  the  body,  is  r,i|i  i 
ble  of  destroying  many  poisons  which  enter  it  from  the  intestines 
through  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  Corroboration  of  this 
statement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  snake  bites  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  may  prove  highly  poisonous  by  immediate  absorption  of  toxic 
material  into  the  circulation,  whereas  snake  poison  may  be  swal- 
lowed with  impunity,  for  if  it  is  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal 
it  is  destroyed  in  the  liver  before  reaching  the  nervous  system. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  action  of  ptttrefying  meat,  which  in  very 
small  quantities  may  not  produce  severe  gastro-intestinal  s>^nptoms 
or  constitutional  disturbances,  and  yet  if  inoculated  through  a  cut 
in  the  finger  may  eause  symptoms  of  a  violent  septic  character. 
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Richard  (Diseases  of  Modem  Life)  reports  a  fatal  case  of  poison- 
ing from  eating  tainted  hare.  The  victim  had  had  a  small  ulcer  be- 
neath the  tongue  for  some  time,  which  became  gangrenous  after 
eating  the  meat,  and  which  was  the  undoubted  source  of  inocula- 
tion. 

Ptomaines  may  be  developed  from  a  variety  of  foods»  but  the 
principal  ones  from  which  poisoning  from  time  to  time  occurs  are 
spoiled  meat*  mi!k,  shellfish,  and  fish. 


POISONING    BY   MEAT   OR   GAME 

When  meat  has  been  kept  too  long  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when 
it  has  become  contaminated  in  any  manner  with  putrefactive  bac- 
teria, it  is  unfit  for  food,  yet  if  thoroughly  cooked  it  may  not 
be  necessarily  poisonous.  This  is  the  case  with  *'  high  *'  game. 
The  bacilli  especially  associated  with  meat  poisoning  are  the  BaciUus 
cntcritidis  of  Gartner,  and  the  anaerobic  Baciiius  butyricus  of  van 
Ermenghem.  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  cases  of  systemic  poison- 
ing by  meat  ptomaines  have  resulted  from  eating  sausages,  pork  pie, 
ham,  meat  juice,  beef,  head-cheese,  mutton,  or  veah  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-one  severe  cases  of  meat  poisoning,  one  of  which  ended 
fatally,  developed  upon  the  U,  S.  transport  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  1899.  while  proceeding  from  Honolylu  to  Manila.  The  putrefac- 
tive change  may  have  already  begun  in  the  meat  although  it  may  not 
be  apparent  by  an  altered  taste.  Sausage  poisoning  is  called  botu- 
lism or  allantiasis. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  certain  persons  have  great  toleration  for 
tainted  meats.  Among  civilised  races,  and  especially  in  England, 
the  use  of  *'  high  '*  game  and  mutton  is  much  less  in  vogue  at  pres- 
pnt  than  formerly,  but  the  Eskimos  and  many  savage  tribes  in 
kfrica  eat  with  relish,  and  digest  well,  decomposing  meat  the  mere 
odour  of  which  nauseates  a  w^liite  man.  Bishop  Colenso  stated  that 
among  the  Zulus  of  Natal  the  synonym  for  heaven  is  **  ubomi"  which 
means  **  maggoty  meat.''  The  natives  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  prefer 
to  keep  their  fish  tmtil  it  has  begun  to  putrefy.  In  some  parts  of 
China  foul  eggs  several  months  old  are  enjoyed  as  a  delicacy. 

Measly  swine  flesh  rapidly  decomposes,  and  the  various  processes 
of  drying,  smoking,  and  salting  still  leave  it  unfit  for  food.  On 
the  contrary,  drying  and  smoking  affect  the  superficial  layers  only, 
while  the  minor  portion  furnishes  a  culture  medium  for  bacilli. 
Gluckmann  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  BaciUus  pro- 
feus  zmlgaris  from  eating  cured  ham. 

The  meat  of  very  young  anitnats  should  never  be  eaten,  and 
the  sale  of  young  or  ''  bob "  veal  two  or  three  weeks  old  is 
prohibited  by  law.  It  is  indigestible,  innutritions,  and  it  readily 
decomposes. 
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Symptoms* — The  symptoms  of  meat  poisoning  from  these  various 
substances  are  substantially  the  same  in  each  case,  being  those  of 
severe  gastro-iniestinal  irritation,  but  in  bad  cases  they  are  accom- 
panied by  dangerous  collapse.  The  symptoms  may  follow  almost 
immediately  or  after  an  interval  of  four  ur  five  or  more  hours.  The 
former  is  much  better  for  the  patient,  for  the  sooner  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  relieve  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  toxigenic  material,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  recovery.  The  symptoms  usually  begin  with 
suddenness  and  violence,  but  they  may  be  preceded  by  malaise,  nau- 
sea»  lassitude,  and  mild  abdominal  cramps.  The  sudden  onset  is 
ushered  in  by  rigours  with  vertigo  or  faintness,  or  violent  head- 
ache. Exceptionally  there  is  dyspn<xa,  and  there  may  be  cold  per- 
spiration antl  sudden  severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium  or  in  the  thorax* 
especially  between  the  shoulders.  Intense  thirst  has  also  been  ob- 
served. Soon  after  one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  have  appeared 
there  is  violent  cohcky  pain  in  the  bowels,  accompanied  by  retch- 
ing and  vomiting,  sometimes  haematemesis.  and  profuse  waim 
diarrhoea.  There  is  an  extreme  degree  of  muscular  prostration 
which  comes  on  suddenly  and  prevents  the  patient  from  standing. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  abdominal  pain,  but  it  also  occurs  indepctid- 
cntly.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  coated  with  a  thick  brownish-yellow 
fur  on  the  dorsum,  but  the  margins  are  of  a  bright  red  w^ith  distinci 
papillae.  Fever  is  usually  present,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
J03-5°  or  104''  F.,  although  the  skin  may  feel  cold  and  moist  The 
pulse  is  somewhat  accelerated  and  the  rate  may  reach  130  or  140, 

Occasional  symptoms  which  have  been  noted  by  Ballard  are 
severe  cramps  in  the  legs  and  arms,  convulsive  twitching  of  the  mus* 
cles  of  the  face  and  hands,  stiffness  in  the  joints,  and  various  abnor- 
malities of  sensation,  such  as  numbness,  tingling,  and  flashes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  extremities.  There  may  also  be  drow^siness,  photo- 
phobia, and,  in  the  worst  cases,  insomnia,  nervous  excitement,  or 
mild  delirium.  If  the  poison  results  fatally,  the  prostration  increases. 
the  pulse  grows  rapid  and  feeble,  the  watery  evacuations  are  uncoti- 
trollabic,  and  rapid  emaciation  ensues.  The  patient  becomes  cya- 
notic and  passes  into  a  state  of  collapse  resembling  that  of  the  last 
stage  of  cholera. 

The  poisoning  presents  all  degrees  of  severity,  dc(>ending  on  tht 
amount  of  the  tainted  food  which  has  been  taken,  the  nature  of  the 
putrefactive  process,  and  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  at 
the  time.  In  mild  cases,  more  or  less  abdominal  pain,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  and  headache,  with  slight  prostration,  are  the  only  symp- 
toms. In  the  more  severe  cases,  if  convalescence  follows  the  attack* 
it  is  prolonged,  and  the  weakness  of  the  patient  may  be  fully  as 
great  as  after  some  of  the  severe  infectious  fevers  affecting  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  such  as  cholera  or  yellow  fever.  In  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  develop  very  slowly,  after  an  interval  of  a  day  or 
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more  the  nervous  symptoms  are  apt  to  prt'dominate  over  tliose  of 
the  gastro-enteric  system.  There  are  painful  muscular  cramps, 
dyspncra,  aphonia,  dehrium,  and  palpitation.  This  variety  of  poi- 
soning^  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Btagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  almost  always  obtainable  from  the 
history  of  the  case  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed, and  when  canned  food  has  been  eaten,  the  only  difficulty 
consists  in  determining  whether  the  poisoning  is  the  result  of  eating 
tainted  meat  or  of  acute  metallic  poisoning  from  chloride  of  zinc, 
tin,  or  lead  used  in  the  process  of  tinning  and  soldering  the  cans 
(see  p.  278). 


POISONING    BY    MILK,    CREAM,    ICE   CREAM,    AND    CHEESE 

Poisonmg  by  plain  milk  is  less  common  than  from  certain  vari* 
eties  of  cheese  and  from  cream.  When  ice  cream  is  made  in  large 
quantities,  the  cream  is  allowed  to  accumulate*  and  if  a  portion  of  it 
becomes  infected  with  pathogenic  organisms  it  will  soon  convert 
the  whole  mass  into  highly  poisonous  material.  In  a  small  town  in 
Indiana,  in  1900,  over  one  hundred  persons  were  seriously  poisoned 
by  ice  cream  from  soiled  cans.  Many  other  such  casualties  have 
been  observed  of  late  years.  Sixty-seven  men,  at  the  San  Juan 
garrison  in  Porto  Rico,  were  poisoned  in  1900  by  condensed  milk. 
In  the  U.  S.  Surgeon-GeneraI*s  report  for  1900,  the  symptoms  are 
described  as  follows  by  Assistant  Surgeon  George  M.  Wells, 
U.S.A.: 

**  The  symptoms  were  persistent  vomiting,  severe  cramps  in  the 
stomach,  purging,  great  prostration,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  head- 
ache, clammy  perspiration,  chilliness,  and  great  thirst.  The  stomach 
in  each  case  was  washed  out  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube.  In 
some  cases  the  stomach  was  empty,  and  nothing  but  water  and 
mucus  came  away ;  in  others  the  washings  were  tinged  with  bile, 
and  in  others  again  a  moderate  amount  of  food  that  had  been 
eaten  for  breakfast  was  washed  out,  but  in  no  case  was  the  stomach 
overdist ended  or  even  full.  The  vomiting  was  controlled  in  several 
instances  by  the  washing  out  of  the  stomach,  but  in  many  it  per- 
sisted for  several  hours  afterwards.  The  prostration  was  so  great 
that  some  of  the  patients  fainted  before  reaching  the  ward.  A  large 
number  vomited  blood  in  small  clots,  in  most  instances  mixed  with 
nothing  but  mocus,  showing  that  the  haemorrhage  had  not  taken 
place  until  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  been  expelled. 
Purging  began  in  most  before  the  vomiting  had  ceased,  and  con- 
tinued for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  At  first  the  stools  were  natu- 
ral, soon  watery,  afterw^ards  becoming  mucous  and  blood  tinged. 
Cramps  in  the  voluntary  muscles  were  mild  in  some,  but  other  pa- 
tients writhed  in  agony,  their  sufferings  being  relieved  only  after 
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thorough  kneading  and  massage  by  the  hospital  attendants.  Forti 
were  discharged  from  hospital  on  the  following  morning;  the  othen 
from  day  to  day  until  the  fifth  'morning,  when  all  were  returned 
to  duty;'' 

Vanghan  and  Novy  in  this  country  have  thoroughly  studied  the 
whole  subject  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  Vaughan  has  isolated  from 
cheese  and  ice  cream  a  toxin  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
"  tyrotoxicon/'  and  in  Michigan  in  i883'-'84  nearly  three  hundred 
instances  of  cheese  poisoning  were  collected  by  him.  In  1890  he 
isolated  three  proteid  substances  from  germ  cultures  from  the  in- 
testines of  infants  having  milk  infection.  The  symptoms  of  tyro- 
toxicon  poisoning  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  of  raeat 
poisoning,  consisting  of  severe  gastro-uitestinal  disturbance  widi 
collapse. 

This  toxin  produces  almost  immediately  after  ingestion  by  a 
previously  healthy  infant  violent  symptoms  of  cholera  morbus, 
which  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours  unless  the  poison  can  be  eliminated. 
(See  Cholera  Morbus  Treattnent,)  Of  this  poison  Vaughan  says: 
**  Post-mortem  examination  shows  but  little  change.  [There  is 
time  for  hut  little  in  fatal  cases/j  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  is  bleached  and  softened,  and  possibly  deprived  here 
and  there  of  its  superficial  epithelium." 

The  poison  apparently  acts  somewhat  as  the  toxin  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  by  absorption  from  the  intestinal  wall,  and  by  violently 
deranging  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  producing  sudden  and 
extreme  loss  of  fluid  from  the  body  through  osmosis  into  the  in- 
testine. 

POISONING   BY  SHELLFISH    AND    FISH 

Poisoning  by  shellfish  and  fish  results  from  infection  with  pto- 
maines developed  by  micro-organisms,  as  in  cases  of  milk  and  meat 
poisoning.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  who,  from  idiosyncrasy,  possess  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  sensitiveqess  to  the  action  of  shellfish  of  all  kinds.  To 
such  persons  the  eating  of  clam  broth  or  raw  oysters »  crabs  or  lob- 
sters, may  give  rise  to  violent  outbreaks  of  urticaria  or  eczema,  or 
produce  severe  headache^  nausea,  and  vomiting.  It  is  scarcely  pral>- 
able  that  these  cases  are  due  to  the  same  source  as  those  of  true 
ptomaine  poisoning,  for  they  occur  when  the  shellfish  have  been 
eaten  in  perfectly  fresh  condition :  the  symptoms,  moreover ,  are 
usually  less  violent  than  those  caused  by  ptomaines,  and  similar 
effects  are  produced  in  some  people  by  certain  vegetables  and  fruits, 
like  the  strawberry.  Among  shellfish  the  mussel  furnishes  the  most 
violent  poison.  This  substance  Brieger  has  isolated  under  the  namej 
of  *'  mytilotoxin.'*  It  develops  particularly  in  the  liver  of  the  ani 
mal.     The  intensity  of  the  poison  depends  somewhat  upon  the  local 
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ity  in  which  the  animal  has  lived  and  led.  The  same  mussels  may 
become  non-toxic  in  different  waters.  The  name  ichthysmus  is  ap- 
plied to  fish  poisoning  in  genera!. 

Symptoms. — The  symploms  of  poisoning  from  eating  raw  fish 
or  cooked  mussels  m  which  ptomaines  have  developed  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  meat  and  milk  poisoning  in  thai  they  con- 
cern the  nervous  system  with  less  gastro-intestinal  disorder.     For 
this  reason  the  poison  is  very  much  more  dangerous,  and  cases  have 
l>een  known  to  result  fatally  two  hours  after  eating  mussels.     In 
,  such  instances  there  may  be  no  nausea*  vomiting,  or  fever,  but  there 
lis  sudden  and  extreme  prostration,  with  numbness,  faintness,  cold- 
■Ks  of  surface,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dooble  vision,  restlessness, 
Hdrousness,  anxiety,  and  a  feeble  and  very  rapid  pulse.    In  France 
hard-roed  herrings  have  caused  such  symptoms.    Decomposing  oys- 
ters and  fish  may  also  produce  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  poison- 
mg  resembling  those  from  the  use  of  bad  meat.    The  salted  sturgeon 
^ which  is  eaten  extensively  as  a  food  in  parts  of  Russia  has  caused 
death  from  its  decomposition,  and  a  variety  of  fishes  both  in  Euro- 
pean and  Eastern  waters  are  capable  of  developing  very  active  tox- 
ins.    In  Russia  poisoning  has  been  produced  by  eating  the  ova  of 
the  pike,  barbel,  and  perch,  and  decomposed  sturgeon  roe  (caviare). 
Portions  of  the  porpoise,  eaten  in  China,  may  prove  poisonous  un- 
less thoroughly  boiled.    The  mackerel  family  has  three  species  which 
are  poisonous,  namely  the  jureU  bonito,  and  chicaro.     They  are 
'found  in  the  West  Indies.     Two  species  of  herring  are  poisonous; 
I  one  of  them,  the  meletta,  taken  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Florida 
to  New  York,  has  caused  several  fatal  cases  of  poisoning. 


VI.   Food  containing  other  Poisons  tii.\n  Ptomaines- 
Grain  Poisoning,  etc. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  flesh  becomes  poisonous  from  the 
animal  having  fed  upon  some  noxious  substance  shortly  before  it 
was  ktlkd.  The  flesh  of  pigs  fed  on  garbage  may  cause  diarrhoea 
(Parkes).  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  flavour  and  digestibility 
of  game,  and  even  fish,  varies  much  with  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  consequent  nature  of  the  food  which  the  animal  has  had.  Oys- 
ters are  not  wholesome  food  from  May  to  September,  or  in  **  the 
months  without  an  R/*  Cow*s  milk  becomes  unhealthful  for  infants 
when  the  animal  eats  improper  food,  and  instances  have  been  re- 
ported— although,  fortunately,  they  are  very  exceptional — of  illness 
of  adults  caused  by  eating  meat  w^hich  had  been  poisoned  during  the 
animirs  life,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sick  ox  to  which  a  large  dose  of 
tartar  emetic  was  given.  The  animal  died,  and  the  meat  subse- 
quently was  found  to  contain  enough  of  the  substance  to  severely 
poison  those  who  ate  it. 
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Game  sometimes  disagrees  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  food 
upon  which  the  animal  has  prcviuiisly  been  living.  This  is  said  to 
he  pariicularly  true  o[  the  grouse  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year.  The  laurel  buds  act  in  this  manner. 
Hares  fed  upon  rhododendron  are  poisonous  (Letheby), 

A  curious  instance  of  poisoning  from  eating  turkey  meal  was 
reported  by  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  Mass.  Several  young  women  at 
a  boarding  school  showed  symptoms  of  atropine  poisoning  after 
eating  a  bird  which  had  fed  upon  the  deadly  nightshade  berries 


GRAIN    POISONING 

Old  unripe  grain  and  mouldy  flour  develop  poisons  from  decom- 
position of  their  gluten* 

Ergotism, — The  hmgus  known  as  ergot »  or  Claviccps  purpurm, 
grows  upon  rye,  and  in  Europe  the  careless  admixture  of  this  sub- 
stance with  grain  in  the  preparation  of  tlonr  has  several  time<*  re- 
sulted in  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Collectively  the  symp- 
toms are  described  as  "  ergotism/'  and  they  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  varieties,  the  gangrenous  and  the  convulsive.  The  ergoi- 
containing  tlour  or  meal  must  have  been  eaten  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  develop  the  symptoms. 

Ergot  is  sometimes  employed  too  freely  in  medicine.  In  appro* 
priatc  cases  it  may  he  given  in  considerable  quantity  for  a  bncf 
period  without  exciting  toxic  symptoms.  When,  however^  its  use 
is  prolonged  beyond  a  few  days,  serious  poisoning  results. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  ergotism  the  early  symptoms  ate 
referable  to  local  vasomotor  disturbances,  affecting  principally  tht 
extremities.    These  symptoms  are  anaesthesia,  numbness,  pncklif^S 
pain,  and  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles,  with  an  impeded  bl 
flow  due  to  vasoconstriction.    In  the  convulsive  variety  the  nerv^ 
system  is  profoundly  disturbed.     After  a  period  of  indefinite  syn^^' 
toms,  such  as  lassitude,  headache,  and  prickling  sensations,  spas*^^ 
of  the  muscles  with  contractures  begin.     The  spasms  may  be  im^^^' 
mittent,    or   may   assume   a   tetanic    character,    lasting   sometin'^  ^\ 
through  many  days;  the  arms  are  strongly  flexed  and  the  legs  a^^ 
toes  are  extended.     Spasmodic   rigi<lity   of  the  muscles   may  gi  "^* 
place  to  violent  convulsions,  which  become  general  and  fatal.    The  ^ 
is  sometimes  slight  fever,  and  in  the  chronic  cases  melancholia  rf^^ 
dementia  results.     Delirium  also  is  sometimes  present.     In  cas^^ 
reported  by  Siemens  and  Tuzzek  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spin-^' 
cord  were  found  sclerosed. 

Lathynsm.-^A  grain  called  the  chick-pea  vetch  is  sometimes  use^^ 
for  the  adulteration  of  flour  from  various  cereals.    Several  varieties 
are  used  which  have  a  similar  eflFect  to  ergot  in  producing  a  condi- 
tion of  spastic  rigidity  in  the  lower  extremities.    This  form  of  poi- 
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soniog  has  been  observed  in  InrJia  by  James  Irving,  and  by  others  in 
Italy  and  France.  It  is,  however,  rare,  and  biU  h'ttle  is  known  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  lesions. 

Pellagra, — Pellagrti  is  a  functional  disturbance  caused  by  eating 
fermented  unripe  maize  or  Indian  coni»  made  into  polenta.  It  is 
unknown  in  this  country,  but  prevails  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
portions  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  first  symptoms  noticed 
are  those  of  dyspepsia  with  more  or  less  nervousness,  insomnia,  and 
debility.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  an  eruption,  the  pella- 
gral erythema,  which  develops  in  the  spring.  After  the  eruption 
has  lasted  for  some  time,  the  skin  becomes  very  dry  and  extensive 
desquamation  ensues  accompanied  by  burning  pains.  or»  if  neglected, 
the  surface  may  become  incrusted  with  areas  of  suppuration.  With 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  increased, 
and  there  may  be  salivation  and  severe  diarrhoea.  The  disease  lasts 
in  greater  or  less  seventy  for  several  months  and  ends  in  slow 
convalescence,  or  else,  in  the  worst  forms,  the  nervous  system  is 
mvolved  and  emaciation,  headache,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  pa- 
ralysis of  the  legs  may  appear.  The  peasants  w^ho  eat  this  spoiled 
food  sometimes  have  severe  attacks  in  successive  years,  and  melan- 
cholia and  suicidal  mania  have  been  observed  among  them.  There 
are  no  definite  lesions  other  than  those  of  mahiutrition,  such  as 
fatty  degeneration  of  various  organs  (Arnold). 

The  disease  is  not  contagious,  and  it  is  said  to  be  preventable 
by  adding  salt  to  the  cornmeal ;  but  salt  is  a  Government  monopoly 
in  Italy.  The  peasants  resist  the  tax  upon  it,  and,  through  prejudice 
as  much  as  through  ignorance  and  poverty,  they  (ail  to  make  use 
of  it. 

VI I,  Food  Adulteration 

Food  adulteration  consists  of :  k  The  addition  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances. 2,  Fraudulent  substitution  of  cheaper  articles  of  food  or  the 
sale  of  food  not  as  fresh  or  good  as  it  is  represented. 

A,  J.  Wedderburn,  in  a  report  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  makes  the  statement  that  of  all  food  products  sold 
in  this  country.  15  per  cent  is  adulterated,  but  only  2  per  cent  is 
deleterious. 

With  the  exception  of  milk  and  alcoholic  beverages,  the  adul- 
teration of  foods  in  the  United  States  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance  from  any  harmful  influence  it  may  have  upon  health. 
Its  moral  are  often  worse  than  its  physical  aspects. 

In  this  country  almost  all  food  products  are  so  abundant  and 
cheap  that  adulteration  would  be  too  expensive,  and  it  offers  small 
temptation  to  unscrupulous  dealers.  There  are.  however,  certain 
articles  of  diet  which  form  exceptions  to  this  statement,  although 
the  adulteration  is  more  often  merely  fraudulent  than  a  menace  to 
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health.  These  articles  are  included  in  the  following  table  of  exam- 
tnattons  made  in  a  single  State  (Kentucky)  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  samples  taken  were  found 
adulterated. 

Kind  and  Numbtr  of  Samples  collected  from  June  ij,  iS^,  to  December 


AimCLi»  Sampled. 


Baking  powder. 

Butter. 

Canned  goods. . . , . , 

Catsups,  picklesi  etc 

Coffee 

Cornstarch 

Flour  (wheat) 

Tellies,  preserves,  etc - . 

Milk  ($weet  and  buttermilk), 

Milk  colour 

Mincc-meai. 

Oleomargarine, . .      .,  , 

Olive  oil.. 

Pepper,  spices,  etc 

Sweet  cider  and  grape  juice . 
Soda  (cooking  soda). ....... 

Sirups.  Honey,  and  sugar.. . . 

Vinegar.. 

Total 


Notfomul 
aditllcnited. 


437 


Adulterated. 


290 


Total. 


727 


At  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  41 J  per 
cent  of  574  samples  of  spices  were  found  adulterated,  and  over  25 
per  cent  of  coffee  samples  were  adulterated  (1899). 

The  object  of  adulteration  of  food — namely,  to  cheapen  cost  of 
production — is  attained  by  (a)  increasing  the  bulk,  {b)  altering  the 
appearance,  and  (r)  giving  false  strength. 

In  many  States  stringent  laws  have  been  enacted  against  all  adul- 
teration of  food  products,  beverages,  and  drugs,  but  the  ingenuity 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  evading  them  necessitates  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  the  experts  of  health  boards. 

Among  the  common  adulterations  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: Isinglass  adulterated  with  gelatin;  wheat  flour  with  bran  or  i 
cowpcas ;  powdered  sugar  with  barium  sulphate ;  mustard  with  flour" 
and  turmeric:  "essences**  of  peppermint,  cinnamon,  etc..  with  poi- 
sonous wood  alcohol ;  distilled  coloured  vinegar  sold  as  cider  vine- 
gar; pickles  adulterated  with  iron  and  copper  (Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  Reports) ;  oleomargarine  sold  as  butter ;  ground 
spices  are  adulterated  with  cocoanut  shells,  rice,  flour,  and  ashes 
I  (Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commission) ;  water,  sugar,  and  tartaric  acic! 
are  sold  as  lemonade.    Wines  and  liquors  are  sometimes  adulterated^ 
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with  alum,  baryta,  caustic  lime,  salts  of  lead,  salicylic  acid,  and  pig- 
ments, especially  haematoxylon. 

Candies  arc  adulterated  with  terra  alba,  kaolin,  and  various  pig- 
ments, and  the  different  chewing  gums,  gum  drops*  etc.,  are  largely 
made  with  petroleum-paraffin  products. 

Most  of  the  maple  sugar  sold  is  made  from  glucose,  and  maple 
sirup  is  also  derived  from  other  sugars  and  artificially  flavoured  with 
extract  of  hickory  bark  (Wiley). 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  often  sold  as  olive  oih 

Nearly  half  the  hquid  honey  sold  is  adulterated  with  glucose. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  adulterated  with  both  starch  and 
sugar. 

Coffee  is  very  extensively  adulterated  with  sugar,  caramel,  pea 
meal,  chicory,  and  saccharin  extracts.  Coffee  berries  are  artificially 
made  in  moulds  out  of  mixtures  of  starch,  molasses,  or  caramel, 
chicory,  etc.     Baking  powder  is  often  adulterated. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Chittenden,  as  a  result  of  elaborate  investigations 
made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  effect  upon  digestion  of  borax  and 
boric  acid  when  added,  as  they  often  are»  to  preserve  foods,  con- 
cludes that  '*  borax  and  boric  acid,  when  present  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, can  have  little  or  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant chemical  processes  of  digestion.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
appear  that  the  presence  of  these  agents  may.  in  some  cases  at  least, 
even  accelerate  the  normal  digestive  processes  of  the  alimentary 
tract." 

Pigments,— Artificial  colouring  matters  are  added  to  foods,  both 
to  intentionally  deceive  and  also  merely  to  make  different  substances^ 
such  as  preserved  green  vegetables,  candies,  or  confections,  appear 
more  attractive  to  the  eye. 

Formerly  highly  injurious  copper  or  zinc  salts  were  much  used 
to  colour  canned  peas  and  beans,  and  not  infrequently  they  were 
found  in  poisonous  quantities,  but  the  green  plant  pigment  chloro- 
phyll is  so  much  cheaper,  and  is  so  abundant  and  harmless,  that  it 
has  superseded  them  almost  entirely  since  its  introduction  for  this 
purpose  in  1877. 

Ultramarine  is  much  used  to  colour  sirups;  safranin,  eosin,  fuch- 
sin,  anilin  violet,  and  many  other  anilins  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candies,  as  is  also  cochineal. 

The  pigments  most  in  vogue  to  colour  butter  and  cream  are  tur- 
meric, saffron,  an  orange  pigment  from  the  stigmas  of  a  flower,  sul- 
phonated  anilin  yellow,  and  annotto,  a  yellow  pigment  derived  from 
the  fruit  of  a  South  American  tree.  Annotto  as  used  by  dairymen 
to  colour  milk  and  cream  is  not  harmful.  To  detect  it,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  to  a  quart  of  the  milk,  and  immerse  in  it 
[a  strip  of  un glazed  paper.  In  a  few  hours  the  latter  becomes  orange- 
coloured  if  annotto  is  present  (Leffmann). 
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Salicylic  Acid* — ^Thc  French  Commission  of  Public  Hygiene 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject  of  adulteration  oC 
bottled  beer,  cider,  milk,  grape  juice,  and  other  aliments  with  sali- 
cyUc  acid,  which  is  mainly  added  to  prevent  decomposition.  They 
reported  that  its  daily  use  in  the  quantities  employed  for  preservation 
is  not  harmful  to  healthy  persons,  but  if  renal  or  hepatic  disease 
exists  it  may  become  so,  for  under  these  conditions  it  is  not  promptly 
eliminated.  Used  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  in  time  produces 
anaemia,  as  it  does  in  rheumatism. 

Wiley  found  salicylic  acid  in  seven  out  of  ten  samples  of  canned 
tomatoes  bought  in  markets.  Formic  aldehyde  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  preservative  of  milk  and  other  foods. 

Vaseline  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  butter  for  making  pas- 
try and  cakes.  It  does  not  become  rancid,  and  is  therefore  difficult 
of  detection.     Fortunately*  it  is  not  especially  harmful. 

TIN   AND   LEAD   POISONING 

Roth  tin  and  lead  poisoning  may  arise  from  the  prolonged  use 
of  preserved  meals,  vegetables,  or  fruits.  In  tin  cans  the  lead  is 
derived  from  the  action  of  various  organic  acids  upon  the  solder 
(which  in  this  country  is  usually  50  per  cent  lead),  and  the  tin  used 
for  coating  the  inside  of  the  can  eventually  is  dissolved  in  a  similar 
manner    (See  also  Canning,  p.  278.) 

Of  late  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  chem- 
ists, and  a  number  of  cases  are  reported  from  time  to  time  of  serious 
metallic  poisoning.  As  a  general  rule,  if  the  canning  is  properly 
conducted  and  the  meats  or  vegetables  have  not  decomposed,  there 
is  no  danger  in  their  use  provided  they  are  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
provided  also  that  the  cans  have  not  been  kept  loo  long.  The 
amount  of  tin  dissolved  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  age  of  the 
contents  of  the  cans.  The  food  in  cans  that  have  been  unopened 
for  two  or  three  years  is  very  apt  to  produce  poisonous  eflFects- 
Professor  Bettink  declares  that  malic  acid  is  the  solvent  of  the  tin 
when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  canned. 

Hehner  examined  many  canned  foods,  and  found  tin  present,  in 
most  of  them  as  a  stannous  hydrate,  which  existed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  fatal  when  given  to  guinea  pigs. 

Ungar  and  Bodlander  have  reported  a  number  of  case^  of  poison 
from  canned  asparagus.  Tin  present  in  such  food  in  an  insoluble 
form  may  be  dissolved  and  absorbed  during  digestion. 

Professor  Beckurts  reported  that  a  sulphate  of  tin  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  vegetable  albuminoids  or  of  meat  albumin  on  the  can. 
This  is  very  liable  to  take  place  with  canned  asparagus,  and  two 
cases  of  severe  poisoning  of  this  nature  have  come  under  my  per- 
sonal observation.     Violent   gastro*intestinaI   symptoms  occurred. 
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such  as  severe  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by  faintness  and 
vertigo.  The  symptoms  came  on  two  or  three  hours  after  eating  the 
asparagus  from  cans  which  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time. 

Johnson  (in  The  Medico- Legal  Journal,  vol  iii.  p.  53)  reports 
cases  of  dangerous  poisoning  from  eating  tinned  tomatoes  which 
were  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  violent  gastritis,  stupor,  and 
coma. 

Winckel  reported  the  cases  of  270  soldiers  who  had  been  made  ill 
from  eating  lettuce  and  meat  preserved  in  tins.  In  their  cases  it  was 
estimated  that  the  quantity  of  tin  in  solution  was  from  19  to  72  milli- 
grammes per  kilogramme.  Roos  advises  the  coating  of  such  cans  on 
the  inside  with  insoUible  varnish*  which  prevents  the  albuminoids  or 
vegetable  acids  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  tinned  surface  and 
dissolving  the  metal.  He  found  upon  opening  a  can  of  asparagus 
preserved  for  thirty-one  years  that  the  inside  tin  coating  was  wholly 
dissolved  in  the  liquid.  A  can  of  beef  preserved  for  eight  years, 
weighing  976  grammes,  contained  77  milligrammes  of  oxide  of  tin, 
and  a  can  of  asparagus  preserved  only  four  months  contained  ii 
milligrammes  of  oxide  of  tin  and  6  of  copper.  Preserved  apples, 
corn,  apricots,  meats*  and  soups  have  also  all  been  found  to  possess 
the  same  solvent  action  upon  tin  cans.  This  is  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented in  those  instances  in  which  a  coating  of  varnish  has  been  put 
over  the  tinned  surface. 

Pears  cooked  in  a  tin  stewpan  have  been  known  to  cause  severe 
poisoning. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  severe  metallic  poisoning  occurred 
among  the  soldiers  of  a  Tyrolese  regiment  who  ate  food  from  a  tin- 
lined  copper  kettle. 

In  general,  food  cooked  or  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
time  in  either  brass  or  copper  vessels  not  kept  absolutely  clean  is 
dangerous  to  life, 

VIIL  Food  containing  Micro-organisms 

Recent  developments  in  the  study  of  micro-organisms  conducted 
within  the  past  decade  have  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  dangers 
of  infection  upon  a  large  scale  from  consumption  of  meat,  milk,  and 
other  foods  contaminated  by  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases. 
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Milk  is  an  admirable  culture  medium  for  a  great  variety  of  germs, 
and  some  bacilli,  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis,  thrive 
particularly  well  in  it.  Moreover,  its  abundant  and  varied  proteid 
material  furnishes  substance  out  of  which  to  develop  powerful  toxins 
for  absorption. 

The  following  are  the  chief  diseases  whose  germs  are  capable  of 
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supervised  by  local  health  boards  than  formerly  ;  but  Billings  says 
4hat  *'  probably  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  beef  sold  in  market 
comes  from  animals  in  whom  tubercle  existed  at  the  time  of  death." 

All  slaughtering  should  be  done  in  public  abattoirs  under  com- 
petent inspection,  and  not  only  should  the  animals  be  examined  be- 
fore killing,  l)ut  the  meat  should  be  inspected  afterwards. 

The  Bacillus  tuberculosis  has  been  found  not  only  in  the  meat  or 
luscle  of  the  ainmal  butchered,  but  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
viscera.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  peripheral  caseous  nodules  grow- 
ing upon  fowls  (Sibley),  and  barnyard  fowls  have  been  known  to  eat 
tuberculous  sputum  carelessly  expectorated  within  their  reach.  The 
bacillus  is  not  killed  by  salting  meat  nor  always  by  its  digestion  in 
the  stomach.  Moreover,  salt  meat  is  not  so  thoroughly  cooked  as 
fresh  meat,  as  a  rule. 

Theobald  Smith  (Annual  Report,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Cattle  Commissioners,  1897)  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  muscles 
of  cattle  ever  contain  bacilli,  btit  the  latter  are  liable  to  be  smeared 
over  the  meat  by  the  butchers  knife  fresh  from  cutting  into  a  tuber- 
culous lymphatic  gland  or  lung.  According  to  this  writer,  there 
are  several  varieties  of  tubercle  bacilli  as  found  in  diflfercnt  animals, 
which  show  decided  differences  in  morphology  and  patliogenic  ac- 
tivity, but  their  morbific  processes  appear  to  be  substantially  the 
same.  He  suggests  that  the  bovine  and  human  varieties  may  under 
some  conditions  pass  into  one  another,  btit  he  denies  that  cattle  are 
susceptible  to  human  tuberculous  sputum.  He  believes  that  the 
danger  of  infection  of  man  through  milk  and  meat  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated»  for  while  liumao  tuberculosis  has  been  decreasing  for  a 
whole  generation,  that  of  cattle,  at  least  until  very  recently,  has  been 
on  the  mcrease.  One  or  two  curious  cases  are  recorded  of  (owls 
dead  of  tuberculosis  acquired  by  pecking  at  human  ttiberculous  spu- 
tum, and  Peter  Paterson,  of  Glasgow,  reports  a  death  from  eating 
tuberculous  poultry, 

D.  E.  Salmon »  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  in  a  report  covering  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1899. 
says : 

"  The  number  of  condemnations  per  10,000  animals  slaughtered 
was: 


Cattk. 

Sh«|». 

Swine. 

WKnlib  rAnrii«,«e«               ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  .  ^ 

23 

26 

0.6 

24 

13 

PiTtfi  of  carcEsses.  .........*...•. 

Total 

48 

S.I 

37 

"  Of  the  whole  carcasses  of  cattle  condemned  26  per  cent  were 
affected  with  actinomycosis  and  36  per  cent  with  tuberculosis.     Of 
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the  parts  of  carcasses  oi  cattle  condemned  1 3  per  cent  were  affe 
with  actinomycosis  and  1  per  cent  with  tuberculosis.  NevcrthcteS^ 
these  diseases  are  surprisingly  rare,  as  only  8.1  carcasses  per  iQ^ooa  ^ 
animals  were  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  and  9,2  per  10.OOO  for 
actinomycosis.  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  principal  diseases  of 
swine,  but  is  found  only  in  1.3  carcasses  per  1 0,000  animals.  Tuber- 
culosis in  sheep  is  a  rare  disease.  Including  tuberculosis  and  pseudo- 
tuberculosis, which  are  given  together  in  the  reports,  tliere  are  speci- 
fied but  6  per  100,000  sheep  inspected. 

**  The  beef-cattle  which  come  from  large  abattoirs  are  singularlv 
free  from  tuberculosis,  only  i  animal  in  1,500  or  2,000  being  affectd 
to  an  extent  to  cause  condemnation  of  any  part  of  the  carcass.  Dairy 
cattle  may  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  5  to  10  per  cent  I  In  Europe. 
the  slaughter-house  statistics  show  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  all  cattle 
slaughtered  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis;* 

Other  InfectioES. — Meat  from  animals  dead  of  various  acute  dis- 
eases is  sometimes  eaten,  and  if  well  cooked  it  may  be  harmless,  but 
it  is  not  good  food,  and  no  part  of  any  animal  suffering  from  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  (or  cattle  plague),  rabies,  glanders,  actino- 
mycosis,  anthrax,  septicaemia,  swine  plague,  sheep  or  cow  pox,  pneu- 
monia, trichinosis,  or  tuberculosis  should  ever  be  eaten. 

TYPHOID   AND   CHOLERA    INFECTION 

Typhoid  infection  is  undoubtedly  conveyed  through  milk  which 
has  been  diluted  with  water  infected  from  a  barnyard  well  or  cess- 
pool, or  which  has  been  placed  in  cans  rinsed  in  such  water.  Hankin 
describes  cases  of  this  fever  derived  from  eating  dahi,  a  curdled  milk 
made  by  East  Indian  confectioners.  Fraenkel  found  that  typhoid 
bacilli  may  live  in  acid  buttermilk.  The  typhoid  bacillus  may  live 
for  several  days  in  fresh  milk  without  multiplying. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  from  milk  infection  occuntd 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  May,  1895.  Another  epidemic  occurred  m 
York,  Pa.,  in  1899* 

At  Coseley,  near  Birmingham,  England,  6ve  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  were  traced  to  infection  from  ice  cream. 

Typhoid  infection  through  contaminated  drinking  water  has  been 
already  mentioned  (p.  39),  Even  brushing  the  teeth  with  sach 
water  or  using  it  as  ice  may  convey  the  bacilli  into  the  body. 


INFECTION    WITH    TYPHOID-FEVER    GERMS    THROUGH     EATING 

OYSTERS 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  at  Wesleyan  University 
In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1894,  which  affected  only  certain 
students  to  the  number  of  thirty,  who  had  attended  college-sodety 
suppers  and  ate  raw  oysters.     A  very  thorough  investigation  was 
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made  by  Prof,  H.  W,  Conn  into  the  aetiology  of  the  epidemic,  and 
ihe  following  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
November  20,  1894: 

**  The  investigators  at  first  ascertained  that  neither  the  water  of 
the  college  well  nor  the  milk  supply  had  been  the  agent  of  infec- 
tion.  Six  college  societies  had  given  initiation  suppers.  All  of  the 
oysters  eaten  at  these  suppers  had  come  from  one  dealer,  who  had 
obtained  them  from  one  oyster  grower.  At  three  of  these  suppers 
raw  oysters  were  served,  and  all  of  the  thirty  victims  had  partaken 
of  the  oysters  in  this  condition ;  no  one  of  those  present  at  the  other 
Ihrecf  suppers,  where  only  cooked  oysters  were  served,  was  attacked 
by  the  disease.  These  facts  indicated  tltat  the  germs  of  typhoid  had 
been  conveyed  in  the  water  and  other  matter  which  accompanied  the 
raw  oysters.  How  had  that  water  and  other  matter  become  in- 
fected ? 

**  The  oyster  grower,  who  lives  on  the  shore  of  the  Quinnipiac 
River,  a  stream  which  flows  into  New  Haven  harbour,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  laying  down  his  oysters  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  river, 
after  taking  them  from  the  deep  salt  waters  of  the  Sound  and  before 
putting  them  on  the  market.  At  about  the  time  when  the  tirst  cases 
appeared  at  the  university  his  wife  died  of  typhoid  fever.  His  daugh- 
ter had  been  ill  with  the  same  disease.  The  oysters  which  were  sold 
to  the  students  had  been  bedded  temporarily  in  the  river  at  a  point 
near  the  place  where  a  short  drain  from  his  house  discharges  into 
the  stream.  The  water  became  infected  by  the  flow  from  the  drain, 
and  when  the  oysters  were  taken  up  the  liquid  and  other  matter 
which  accompanies  oysters  so  dislodged,  either  on  the  outside  of  the 
shell  or  inside  of  it,  contained  the  germs  of  typhoid.  Cooking  killed 
f  these  germs,  but  the  raw  oysters  carried  to  those  who  ate  them  a 
close  of  typhoid  poison.  It  is  reported  that  several  recent  cases  of 
rtyphoid  in  New  Haven  have  been  traced  to  infection  thus  conveyed 
mm  oysters  from  the  same  river/* 

^^  It  has  generally  been  believed  heretofore  that  typhoid  bacilli  do 
not  develop  in  salt  water,  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  points 
strongly  to  their  having  existed  in  the  brackish  water  above  de- 
scribed, and,  according  to  Foote.  of  New  Haven,  the  typhoid  bacillus 
Will  live  eight  days  in  water  from  an  oyster  bed.  The  oyster  juice 
also  contains  the  bacilli,  and  the  bacilli  injected  into  oysters  live  a 
fortnight  in  abundance,  and  are  known  to  have  survived  for  thirty 
days. 

Two  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  reported  in  Berlin 
as  due  to  infection  from  raw  oysters.  Sir  William  Broadbent  re- 
ported in  the  Hritish  Medical  Journal  ten  cases  which  he  saw  during 
Kovembcr  and  December,  1894,  and  attributed  to  the  same  origin. 
A  number  of  cases  have  been  traced  in  Italy  and  France  to  the 
eating  of  raw  oysters.     Arthur  Newsholme.  of  Brighton.  England, 
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Studied  i8i  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurring  there  from  1893  to  1856^ 
of  which  nearly  one  third  were  attributed  to  eating  raw  shellfish— 36 
to  oysters,  and  20  to  other  varieties.  All  the  shellfish  were  con- 
taminated by  sewage. 

Oysters  may  also  give  rise  to  severe  enteritis,  and  possibly  chol* 
era  when  derived  from  infected  sewage  beds.  Frankland,  however, 
has  determined  that  cholera  bacilli  injected  into  oysters  do  not  stir- 
vive  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  possible,  ahhough  it  is  not  definitely  proved,  that  typhoid 
bacilli  may  be  conveyed  upon  raw  vegetables  and  fruits  which  have 
been  washed  in  contaminated  w^ater.  It  is  known  that  cholera  germs 
are  conveyed  in  all  of  these  ways.  From  this  reason,  as  well  as 
from  the  necessity  of  avoiding  diarrhoea,  it  is  customary  to  advise 
against  the  use  of  all  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  cholera  epidcmic. 

DIPHTHERIA  AND   SCARLATINA 

Diphtheria  germs,  and  even  those  of  scarlatina,  can  be  conveyed 
in  milk  should  they  have  access  to  it.  Several  epidemics  of  both 
diseases  have  been  traced  among  families  employing  in  common  a 
milkman  whose  children  at  home  had  one  or  other  disease.  Ifi  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  in  i899»  an  epidemic  of  29  cases  of  scarlatina  was  defi- 
nitely traced  to  consumption  of  milk  delivered  by  one  milkman,  who 
obtained  the  supply  from  a  farmer  who  had  the  disease  at  the  time 
of  milking. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  may  be  propagated  from  the  use 

of  milk  from  an  infected  cow.  Sometimes  this  milk  is  of  a  bad 
taste  and  odour,  or  it  may  even  be  mixed  with  blood  or  pus  if  the 
nipples  are  excoriated  or  if  the  udders  are  inflamed.  In  other  cases 
the  milk  appears  normal,  but  when  boiled  coagulates  readily  into 
small  flocciili  in  a  bluish  whey.  Such  milk  is  rendered  innocuous 
by  the  process  of  boiling.  Children  are  more  likely  to  contract  the 
disease  in  this  way  than  are  adults,  owing  to  their  greater  consump- 
tion of  cow*s  milk. 

FOOD   INFECTION   THROUGH    FLIES 

The  importance  of  preventing  food  infection  through  the  agency 
of  common  house  flies  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  These 
insects  are  admirably  adapted  to  convey  infection  from  their  great 
numbers  and  incessant  activity,  as  wtII  as  their  numerous  feet,  capa- 
cious intestines^  their  frequent  evacuations,  and  disgusting  habits 
of  alighting  and  feeding  upon  sputum,  manure  heaps,  and  all  animal 
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discharges.  Wlien  fed  011  tubercular  sputum  the  bacilli  have  been 
discovered  alive  in  their  intestines,  and  cholera  genus  have  been 
found  adhering  to  their  feet  by  which  they  are  easily  transported 
from  a  choleraic  stool  to  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  raw  fruit  or  vegetable, 
destined  in  turn  to  infect  the  first  person  who  is  unlucky  enough  to 
eat  it.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Hamburg  Dr.  Simmonds 
found  comma  bacdli  in  the  intestines  of  flies  in  the  post-mortem 
room  where  dead  cholera  patients  were  examined.  The  baciUi  re- 
mained one  and  a  half  hour  in  the  flies — time  enough  to  be  carried 
a  long  distance  or  to  be  widely  distributed.  When  the  matter  is 
further  investigated  it  will  doubtless  be  shown  that  other  kinds  of 
infection  are  often  spread  by  the  medium  of  these  vulgar  pests. 
Ordinary  pus  infection  is  readily  carried  by  flies.  In  the  hastily  con- 
structed camps  of  our  troops  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  in 
those  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  Boer  War,  many  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  were  traced  to  infection  by  flies  that  had  access  to  the  latrines 
in  which  typhoid  stools  hatl  been  emptied. 


IDIOSYNCRASIES   IN    REGARD   TO    FOOD 

Idiosyncrasies  are  found  to  exist  with  some  persons  in  regard  to 
special  articles  of  food,  and  these  cannot  be  readily  explained.  As 
a  rule,  if  marked,  they  extend  throughout  life,  but  it  is  not  seldom 
the  case  that  sotue  people  pass  through  periods  when  a  particular 
article  of  food  disagrees  with  them  which  they  have  been  previously 
able  to  eat  with  iiupunity.  Some  are  unable  to  digest  milk  and  are 
immediately  nauseated  or  made  ''  bilious  '*  by  it.  while  others  cannot 
eat  eggs,  and  yet  can  drink  milk,  while  some  cannot  take  either. 
Some  can  eat  the  white  and  not  the  yolk  of  eggs.  Others^  again, 
cannot  eat  fat  in  any  form  or  are  unable  to  digest  some  one  variety 
of  fat,  especially  hot  mutton  fat.  Some  persons  acquire  a  head- 
ache whenever  they  eat  butcher*s  meat  in  excess.  Among  the  com- 
moner idiosyncrasies  of  diet  are  the  revolt  of  the  system  which 
occurs  from  the  use  of  shellfish  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  lobsters, 
and  from  strawberries.  Fothergill  reported  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
all  her  life  was  unaljle  to  drink  coffee,  of  which  she  was  very  fond, 
without  having  diarrhcea  from  it  within  an  hour  or  two.  Temporary 
or  functional  visual  disturbances  may  be  produced  by  alcohol  and 
by  indulgence  in  "  high  '*  game  or  eating  spoiled  food.  Casey  A. 
Wood,  of  Chicago,  has  reported  a  case  of  recurrent  amblyopia  in  a 
physician  of  fifty- four  years  of  age,  who  invariably  had  an  attack 
resulting  from  the  eating  of  chocolate  in  any  form. 

Food  idiosyncrasies  are  not  infreqtiently  hereditary,  and  may 
aflfect  several  members  of  one  family^     They  are  wholly  independ- 
ent of  ordmary  dyspeptic  conditions,  and  may  be  present  in  those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  exceptionally  robust. 
27 
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X.  Alcohol  PoisoNiNCi — ^Alcoholism— Delirium  TkEMOfs: 

The  position  of  alcohol  as  both  a  food  and  a  stimulant  has  aJ- 
leady  been  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  its  physiological  and 
dietetic  action  (p,  228). 

ALCOHOL   POISONING 

The  effects  of  poisoning  by  alcohol  differ  according  as  tliey  are 
acute  or  chronic,  and  according  to  the  previous  alcoholic  habits  of 
the  patients.  Habitual  drinkers  easily  consume  quantities  of  raw 
spirits  which  might  prove  fatal  if  drunk  by  one  not  inured  to  their 
use.  Men  have  been  known  to  drop  dead  a  few  moments  after 
quickly  drinking  a  pint  or  more  of  whisky  on  a  wager.  Although, 
according  to  Professor  Atw^ater,  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  alcohol 
may  be  daily  oxidised  by  a  person  in  health,  the  continued  use  of 
beverages  containing  this  quantity  is  liable  to  produce  alcoholism  in 
any  one- 

When  alcohol  is  used  to  excess  as  a  stimulant  its  effects  arc 
manifested  by  the  increased  mental  excitement  of  intoxication. 
There  is  a  period  of  restlessness,  insomnia,  loss  of  niemor>'.  and 
irritability.  The  stage  of  insensibility  and  final  stupor  or  cotna  de- 
%'elops  later  after  long  taking  large  quantities  of  alcohol  Patients 
suffering  from  alcoholic  coma  are  always  in  danger  of  heart  failure 
from  paralysis  of  that  organ,  which  forms  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  overstimulation  of  any  muscle  produces  exhaustion 
and  paresis.  When  in  this  condition,  however,  they  are  fortunatdy 
incapacitated  from  making  any  sudden  or  violent  exertion,  and  in 
acute  cases  alcohol  is  eliminated  w*ith  considerable  rapidity  from 
the  various  excretory  organs  of  the  body,  especially  the  kidneys, 
in  the  form  of  waste  matter,  which  it  produces. 

The  continued  use  of  strong  spirits,  as  well  as  the  occasional  use 
of  alcohol  in  excess,  almost  invariably  results  after  some  time  i« 
the  establishment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  is  characterised 
by  the  formation  of  thick,  ropy  mucus,  and  thickening  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  with  atrophy  of  the  gastric  glands.  There  is 
always  nialfermentation  with  more  or  less  acidity  and  heartburn  and 
considerable  nausea,  especially  in  the  morning,  when  the  mucus  or 
products  of  indigestion  have  accumulaled  overnight.  There  is  aJ*o 
an  increased  production  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stomach  vail 
The  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  the  alimentary  canal  ^^^ 
chiefly  manifested  in  the  stomach,  although  the  intestine  may  sliaf^ 
m  the  pathological  changes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alcoliol 
reaches  the  stomach  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  that  bein^ 
very  diflfusibk  it  is  absorbed  in  great  part  without  entering  the 
intestine. 
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In  addition  to  the  local  gastric  catarrh  and  inflammation  which 
it  may  produce,  alcohol  ^adually  alters  various  viscera,  causing  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  nephritis,  chronic  endarteritis,  etc.  Chronic  alco- 
bolism  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  muUiple  neuritis,  chronic 
pachymeningitis,  and  myelitis. 

In  chronic  alcoholism  the  intense  craving  for  alcohol  in  any 
form  tends  to  weaken  and  overcome  the  will  power  and  debase  the 
moral  nature  of  the  individual,  and  those  who  are  afflicted  by  this 
habit  very  often  drink  periodically — that  is,  the  intervals  between 
their  excesses  may  be  prolonged  for  one  or  several  months,  during 
which  time  they  touch  no  alcohol  in  any  form,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
cases  they  may  have  a  positive  loathing  for  it.  The  ver>*  sight  of  it 
nauseates  them.  The  craving  then  returns  and  becomes  so  irresisti- 
ble that  if  they  cannot  obtain  liquor  they  have  been  known  to  drink 
raw^  alcohol  from  spirit  lamps  or  in  any  shape  in  which  they  can 
obtain  it.  The  craving  consists  partly  of  a  special  appetite  for  liquor 
*  in  the  stomach,  and  in  part  of  the  general  irresistible  desire  of  the 
system,  which  is  somewhat  akin  in  its  effect  to  intense  hunger,  al- 
though the  effect  on  the  will  power  is  more  disastrous* 

The  evil  resuhs  of  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol  are  strikingly 
shown  by  its  effect  upon  liquor  dealers,  the  mortality  among  whom, 
from  various  diseases,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  men,  bears 
the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  When  a  similar  comparison  is  made  in  regard 
to  the  mortality  of  liquor  dealers  from  special  diseases,  the  result 
b  still  more  striking:  thus  for  liver  diseases  the  ratio  is  6  to  i.  for 
fien*ous  diseases  nearly  2  to  1,  and  for  alcoholism  5.5  to  i* 

The  dietetic  causes  of  inebriety  form  an  interesting  study.  The 
craving  for  alcohol  is  undoubtctlly  fostered  in  many  cases  by  monot- 
ony of  diet,  by  ill-prepared  food,  and  the  resulting  catarrhs  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  lack  of  nutrition.  To  meet  the  symptoms  of 
anorexia,  heartburn,  and  weakness  from  malnutrition  **  tonics  "  and 
"  bitters  "  containing  alcohol  are  often  resorted  to,  or  alcohol  is 
Uken  more  directly  in  the  form  of  strong  spirits.  While  this  may 
femporarily  relieve  the  craving  for  some  form  of  stimulation,  it  often 
merely  makes  the  digestive  disturbance  worse  and  increases  the 
mentat  depression  of  '*  biliousness,"  In  such  manner  the  drink  habit 
is  easily  estSiblished. 

Hietetic  Treatment  of  Mild  Cases. — In  the  milder  cases  charac- 
terised  by  nervousness,  muscular  tremors,  indigestion,  dyspepsia, 
a  fcnil  breath,  coated  tongue,  and  urine  loaded  with  urates  or  crys- 
talline deposits,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  stop  all  alcoholic 
drink   and   take   abundant    water   or   alkaline   effervescing   waters 
(Vichy»   Seltzer,   Apollinaris,   etc),   together   with   a   proper   diet, 
much  can  be  done  to  ward   off  an   acute  attack.     A  very  good 
example  of  the  appropriate  diet  is  the  following  from  Foods  and 
Dietaries ; 
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"  Breakfast, — A  lightly  boiled  'i^g^,  or  a  little  bit  of  whitefish  or 
of  bacon,  or  a  light  savoury  omelet;  toast,  or  bread  and  butter:  a 
cup  of  weak  tea  or  of  cofTee  and  milk. 

"  Early  Dinner,  i  oeloek. — A  slice  of  roast  mutton,  or  the  wng 
of  a  chicken,  or  a  plain  cutlet,  with  a  spoonful  of  mashed  potato 
and  some  well- boiled  green  vegetable.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  any  plain 
milk  or  bread  pudding,  with  occasionally  some  stewed  fruit.  Bnrf^ 
age. — A  glass  of  plain  or  aerated  water,  to  be  taken  slowly  towards 
the  close  of  the  meal. 

*'  Aftenwon, — A  cup  of  tea  with  milk  may  be  allowed,  with  toast 
or  rusk, 

**  Supper,  7.30. — A  light  meal  of  fresh  fish,  or  of  bird,  or  of  calf's 
head,  or  of  tripe»  with  dry  boiled  rice  or  bread.  Broeragc. — Small 
glass  of  milk  and  soda  water," 

In  cases  of  periodic  alcoholism^  in  whicli  the  patient  has  no  enter- 
ing for  drink  between  his  attacks,  it  is  best  to  recommend  for  the 
intervals  a  non-stimulating  diet,  avoiding  condiments  and  richly 
cooked  or  highly  seasoned  food  of  all  sorts,  Fmits.  plainly  cooked 
cereals,  and  vegetables  should  constitute  the  staple  diet,  and  animal 
food  should  be  eaten  only  in  moderation. 

In  some  of  these  cases  overindulgence  in  food  excites  liit-  crav- 
ing for  alcohol 

Bietctic  Treatment  of  Severe  Cases. — The  treatment  of  the  severer 
cases,  in  which  dyspeptic  or  gastro-mtestinal  symptoms  predominate^ 
but  in  which  delirium  tremens  is  not  necessarily  present,  is  mainly 
that  of  gastric  catarrh,  described  elsewhere.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  the  degree  of  inflamniatory  or  cirrhotic  changes  which  have  al- 
ready taken  place  in  the  different  organs.  The  patients  usually  feel 
much  worse  in  the  mornings,  having  nausea  and  vomiting  of 
loathing  for  food,  but  later  in  the  day  they  may  recover  con- 
siderable apiR'tite  and  power  of  digestion.  Advantage  should 
be  taken  of  tliis  fact  in  feeding  them.  The  following  mtnit  from 
Foods  and  Dietaries  is  very  well  adapted  to  this  stage  of  chronic 
alcoholism : 

"  Breakfast,  say  8  orloek. — A  cup  of  weak  tea  with  an  egg  beaten 
tip  in  it,  and  a  slice  of  toast. 

"  Seeond  Meal,  10.30.^ — A  cupful  of  good  meat  soup,  thickened, 
or  a  cup  of  peptonised  milk,  warmed,  with  toast  or  rusk. 

*'  Early  Dinner,  1  o'clock. — A  tablespoon ful  of  pounded  meat  on 
toast,  or  a  small  teacupful  of  fresh  meat  juice,  witli  fingers  of  toast 
A  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  sago,  custard,  or  tapioca  pudding.  Bet'Cf- 
age. — Half  a  tumblerful  of  milk  and  soda  water  (equal  parts), 

"  Afternoon  Tea,  4.30. — A  cup  of  weak  tea  or  of  cocoa  nibs,  with 
rusk  or  a  plain  biscuit. 

**  Evening  Meal,  7  o'clock. — A  cup  of  soup  or  of  mutton  brotbr  a^ 
at  the  forenoon  meal. 


"Delirium  tremens 


"  9.30  or  TO. — A  cup  of  peptonised  milk  and  a  slice  of  thin  bread 
and  butter. 

"  Food  During  the  Night. — ^In  case  of  wakefulness  there  should  be 
within  reach,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  warmed,  peptonised 
milk," 

DELIRIUM    TREMENS 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  condition  of  active  maniacal  excitement 
which  in  its  worst  form  is  accompanied  by  intense  general  nervous 
excitement,  muscular  weakness,  and  hallucinations,  chiefly  of  sight 
and  hearing,  of  a  terrifying  or  disgusting  nature. 

Delirium  tremens  is  sometimes  excited  by  a  temporary  debauch, 
but  as  a  rule  this  resuhs  in  a  condition  of  coma  rather  than  mani- 
acal excitement.  Delirium  tremens  is  much  more  characteristic  of 
chronic  than  of  acute  alcoholism. 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  heart  action  may  be  apparently  vigor- 
ous and  tfie  pulse  full  and  boundtng.  but  the  heart  may  become  sud- 
denly exhausted  and  cardiac  failure  is  the  chief  danger. 

Dietetic  Treatment.^ — The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment  are 
to  make  sure  that  the  alimentary  canal,  w'hich  has  been  previously 
disordered  and  congested,  if  not  inflamed  by  the  excessive  irritation 
of  strong  alcoholic  drink,  is  emptied  of  any  accumulation  of  abnor- 
mally fermenting  food.  In  the  earlier  stages  brisk  purgation  or  an 
evacuant  enema  should  be  given.  If  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with 
improper  food,  free  vomiting  should  be  produced  by  ipecac  or  apo- 
morphine,  provided  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous to  warrant  this  procedure.  Large  draughts  of  water,  aerated 
and  saline  waters,  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  activity  of  the 
kidneys  and  to  dilute  the  poison  in  the  system.  The  alimentary  canal 
having  thus  been  emptied  of  fermentation  products,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  support  the  patient's  strength  with  abundant  nourishment. 
The  appetite  for  food  is  usually  entirely  absent,  being  replaced  by 
that  for  drink,  but  the  patient  must  be  urged  to  take  all  the  nourish- 
ment possible,  and  to  this  end  it  may  be  given  in  fluid  form  in  small 
fref|uent  doses.  The  food  should  be  stimulating  and  predigestcd. 
If  there  is  much  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  pancreatinised  milk, 
strong  meat  soups,  beef  tea  with  dropped  eggs  added  to  it,  and  egg 
albumin  may  all  be  given.  The  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  has 
been  long  accustomed  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  strong  alcohol, 
and  if  this  be  suddenly  and  completely  removed,  gastric  discomfort 
and  craving  for  drink  become  intolerable.  This  condition  is  often 
relieved  by  using  strong  spices  or  condiments,  such  as  ginger  or 
Cayenne  pepper,  in  quantities  which  would  be  injurious  to  a  normal 
stomach,  and  might  possibly  produce  gastritis.  These  substances 
may  be  added  to  food  and  non-alcoholic  drink,  although  the  stomach 
may  be  actually  inflamed.     Experience  proves  that  highly  seasoned 
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food  is  sometimes  borne  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  suflfcring 
of  the  patient.  This  apphes,  of  course,  only  to  very  robust  case*, 
in  which  an  otherwise  vigorous  conslitotion  has  been  abused  by 
excessive  indulgence  in  drink,  and  the  gastric  stimulant  should  not 
be  long  continued.  In  this  variety  of  cases  the  quantity  of  food 
which  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take  need  only  be  limited  by  the 
ability  to  digest  it,  for  the  digestive  organs  can  be  kept  fairly  active 
without  being  overloaded  to  the  extent  of  exciting  abnormal  fer- 
mentation. The  nervous  system  is  always  strengthened  and  soothed 
by  abundant  nourishment. 

Ginger  ale  constitutes  a  very  serviceable  non-alcoholic  beverage, 
which  in  part  relieves  the  craving  for  stronger  drink.  It  may  be 
drimk  in  considerable  quantity,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  oi 
being  somewhat  laxative,  diuretic,  and  mildly  stimulating  to  the 
stomach.  Care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  pure  article,  as  there  is 
much  inferior  ale  in  market. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  for  many  years  have  indulg:c<i 
excessively  in  spirituous  drinks  are  very  apt  to  develop  delirium 
tremens  if  taken  suddenly  ill.  or  if  they  sustain  an  injury  such  as  a 
fracture,  although  they  may  have  drunk  no  liquor  for  tnany  weeks. 
In  such  cases  the  patient's  life  is  in  serious  danger  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  more  alcohol  to  maintain  the  accustomed  influence. 
The  conditions  here  to  be  met  are  very  different  from  those  resulting 
from  an  ordinary  debauch,  when  liquor  should  be  entirely  withheld. 
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METHODS   OF   FEEDING   THE   SICK 

General  Rules 

In  no  branch  of  her  work  can  the  nurse  be  of  more  service  than 
her  abihty  to  feed  a  very  sick  patient  properly.  There  are  many 
NletaiU  which  can  only  be  mastered  by  extensive  bedside  experience 
^and  dose  observation,  and  so  much  depends  upon  tact  and  discretion, 
[  which  can  never  be  learned  from  text-books  or  lectures,  that  it  is  im* 
(K>ssib]e  to  formulate  rules  for  feeding"  which  shall  cover  all  cases; 
I  but  the  following  suggestions  will  be  found  applicable  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Miss  Nightingale  wrote  that  *'  to  watch  for  the  opinions  which 
the  patient's  stomach  gives,  rather  than  to  read  '  analyses  of  foods/ 
is  the  business  of  all  those  who  have  to  settle  what  the  patient  is  to 
cat^ — perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  be  provided  for  him  after 
the  air  he  is  to  breathe/' 

The  Appetite. — In  judging  of  the  patient's  appetite  it  must  be 
remembered  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  lack  of  desire  for  food  is 
^Kjssibly  due  merely  to  defective  cooking,  to  serving  meals  at  inop- 
portune moments,  or  to  selecting  food  which  is  not  to  his  liking. 
There  may  be  appetite  enough  for  food,  but  not  for  the  particular 
food  offered,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  nurse  to  differentiate  such 
matters.  She  should  not  only  save  the  patient  from  physical  exer- 
tion, but  from  the  effort  of  thinking  as  well 

It  is  the  function  of  the  nurse  to  observe  and  record  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  patient*s  appetite,  digestion,  and  likes  and  dislikes  for 
different  foods,  and  when  her  instructions  have  not  been  specific,  or 
have  not  provided  for  emergencies,  she  should  make  it  a  point  to 
have  them  understood  at  the  next  visit  of  the  physician.    A  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  dietetics  should  be  the  foundation  of  the 
nurse's  education,  and  this  subject  should  receive  much  more  atten- 
tion in  the  curriculum  of  training  schools  than  is  at  present  bestowed. 
The  nurse  has  a  far  better  opportunity  than  the  physician  to 
judge  of  the  patient's  appetite  and  study  his  w^hims  and  fancies  in 
regard  to  food,  and  she  should  not  fail  to  report  them  and  under- 
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siand  very  posilivcly  from  the  physician  in  charge  to  what  extent 
she  is  to  be  permitted  to  humour  them  and  substitute  one  form  of 
food  or  drink  for  another.  Directions  are  apt  to  be  given  too  in* 
definitely  to  the  nurse*  and  with  the  best  intentions^  from  lack  of 
instruction,  she  may  neutralise  the  effects  of  medicines  by  overfeed* 
ing,  or  by  irregularities  in  feeding  whicli  disorder  digestion  and  in- 
terfere with  the  action  of  the  drugs,  besides  making  the  patient 
worse.  She  is  often  merely  told  to  give  "  soft  diet  *'  or  **  fluid  food,** 
and  she  promptly  resorts  to  milk  and  eggs»  which  may  or  may  not 
agree  and  nourish.  Or  instead  of  such  vague  orders  she  may  l>e 
directed  to  give  only  some  one  form  of  food,  which  she  conscien- 
tiously does,  offering  it  in  spite  of  the  patient's  accumulating  nausea 
and  disgust,  with  the  result  of  half  starving  him»  because  the  physi- 
cian  has  forgotten  to  allow  the  nurse  any  latitude  or  discretion. 

Eegularity  in  Feeding. — The  hospital  nurse  should  be  taught 
that  it  is  as  important  to  f^ive  food  as  mechcincs  at  regularly  appointed 
intervals.  Punctuality  should  be  carefully  observed  in  serving  all 
meals  to  the  sick.  There  is  much  unconscious  habit  in  regard  to 
eating,  and  an  appetite  which  was  ready  at  the  accustomed  liour  of 
receiving  food  may  vanish  if  the  meal  is  delayed.  It  is  well,  when 
possible,  to  bathe  the  patient's  face  and  han<ls  before  offering  a 
meal.  It  is  l>est  always  for  the  same  nurse  to  have  the  charge  of 
feeding  a  definite  number  of  hospital  patients.  If  ihcy  are  served 
by  a  different  nurse  at  each  meal  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  report 
those  whose  appetites  are  defective  or  capricious. 

Qnantity  of  Food.— Among  the  first  considerations  is  the  proper 
quantity  of  foud  to  offer  the  sick,  and  the  extent  of  its  dilutiofi. 
Miss  Nightingale  has  said  that  **  an  almost  universal  error  among 
nurses  is  the  bulk  of  the  food,  and  especially  of  the  drinks,  they  offer 
to  their  patients/'  and  "*  it  requires  very  nice  observation  and  care 
(and  meets  with  hardly  any)  to  determine  what  will  not  be  too  thick 
or  strong  for  the  patient  to  take,  wliile  giving  him  no  more  than  the 
hulk  that  he  is  able  to  swallow.'* 

By  diluting  milk,  stimulants,  and  gruels  too  much»  or  making 
beef  tea  too  weak,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  so  great  that  the  patient 
soon  tires  of  swallowing,  and  stops  before  enough  nourishment  has 
been  obtained.  Predigested  milk  possesses  the  decided  advantage 
that  it  aids  the  assinulation  of  the  milk  without  adding  to  its  bulk. 
as  lime  water  and  other  substances  do. 

When  the  appetite  flags  it  is  unwise  to  ask  the  patient  each  time 
beforehand  what  lie  would  like  to  eat.  It  is  often  the  unexpected 
which  pleases.  The  smell  of  cooking  and  the  noise  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  should  be  kept  from  the  sick-room.  The  nurse  should 
never  eat  her  own  meals  in  the  presence  of  the  patient. 

Dctaili  of  serving  Food, — Hot  food  should  be  ser\'ed  ver\  hoi 
ami  cold  articles  very  cold,  for  lukewarm  food  is  unpalatable.     In 
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serving  hot  beverages  or  foods  the  cups  or  plates  should  be  first 
well  heated.  iMilk  and  butter  should  be  kept  cold  and  well  covered. 
A  simple  refrigerator  is  easily  improvised  by  placing  a  few  large 
lumps  of  ice  in  a  dish  pan  or  pail  kept  by  an  open  shaded  window, 
and  wrapping  them  in  tlannel  lo  prevent  evaporation. 

Patients  may  appear  too  ill  to  notice  details,  whereas  they  are 
often  only  too  ill  to  speak  of  them,  and  a  refined,  fastidious,  or  nerv- 
ous patient  may  have  the  appetite  wholly  destroyed  by  the  careless- 
ness of  a  nurse  who  tastes  the  food  in  the  patten t*s  presence  or  with 
his  spoon,  or  who  serves  food  with  unclean  hands.  Untasted  food, 
dishes  after  use,  or  half-emptied  cups  or  glasses  should  never  be 
left  standing  about  the  sick-room.  Nothing  is  more  uninviting  than 
to  have  to  drink  from  a  glass  to  the  sides  of  which  stale  milk  is 
adhering.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  of  the  absolute  freshness  of 
milk,  eggs,  butter,  or  fish,  they  should  never  be  served. 

It  is  equally  important  to  make  all  food  look  inviting  by  offering 
it  with  the  most  attractive  chtna  which  the  house  affords,  and  with 
only  the  cleanest  of  linen.  Dishes  should  always  be  wiped  dry  on 
the  outside,  and  pains  shotdil  be  exercised  not  to  spill  the  contents 
of  cups  into  their  saucers. 

These  may  appear  trivial  <lctails,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  horizon  of  the  sick-room  is  very  limited,  and  a  patient  who  has 
been  long  confined  to  bed  with  a  serious  illness  thinks  a  great  deal 
of  his  immediate  surroundings.  The  taking  of  food  is  the  chief  event 
of  the  day  for  htm,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
minutise  of  service,  while  the  natural  stimulants  to  appetite — such 
as  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  enhvening  companionship— are  necessarily 
wanting. 

When  patients  are  able  to  partially  sit  up  for  their  meals,  the 
nurse  should  see  that  they  have  a  comfortable  position  in  the  bed. 
and  that  the  food  tray  does  not  cramp  the  arms  or  legs.  The  effort 
of  sitting  up  may  cause  fatigue  too  soon  and  destroy  the  appetite 
l>efore  the  meal  is  half  done. 

As  a  rnle,  twice-cooked  food  shonlti  not  he  served  to  invalids. 
This  applies  especially  to  meat.  fish,  and  vegetables.  Whenever 
economy  is  an  important  consideration,  it  is  better  to  cook  but  little 
food  at  a  time,  and  serve  it  fresh  and  hot.  Food  is  often  made  un- 
palatable by  being  too  greasy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  objections 
to  the  use  of  meat  broths,  and  mutton  or  chicken  broth  should 
always  be  several  times  skimmed  before  they  are  given,  and  blotting 
paper  or  a  bit  of  bread  can  be  passed  over  the  surface  to  remove 
the  last  trace  of  oily  substance.  A  chafing  dish  is  invaluable  for  the 
convalescent  from  protracted  illness. 

When  the  dietary  ordered  is  very  limited  in  variety,  the  patient  is 
often  gratified  by  having  his  food  served  in  **  courses,"  and  will  eat 
more  than  if  given  everything  at  once. 
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In  other  cases,  when  a  patient  is  first  allowed  to  stt  up  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  beside  the  bed,  it  may  be  well  to  utilise  this  time 
for  giving  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  which  will  be  eaten  with 
more  relish,  and  perhaps  better  digested  in  consequence. 

Patients  having  nausea  or  other  gastric  disorder  or  diarrhcea 
should  be  given  but  little  food  at  once.  Small  oft-repeated  feed- 
ings are  best  for  them.  As  a  rule,  invalids  need  more  salt  as  a  condi- 
ment»  but  less  sugar,  than  those  in  health. 

When  patients  are  being  fed  with  fluids,  wholly  different  recep- 
tacles should  be  used  for  holding  their  medicines,  or  the  association 
of  ideas  may  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  what  little  appetite  there 
is»  and  even  to  produce  nausea. 

The  nurse  should  always  have  a  cheerful  manner  and  a  cleanly 
and  tidy  appearance,  which  contribute  nuich  towards  the  patient's 
appetite.  She  should  never  offer  nourishment  too  soon  after  re- 
moving the  vessels  employed  for  the  patient *s  discharges  or  evacu* 
ations,  but  should  allow  a  proper  interval  to  elapse,  and  let  it  be 
evident  that  she  has  thoroughly  cleansed  her  hands.  No  form  of 
perfumery  should  ever  be  used  by  the  nurse.  Bread  crumbs  should 
never  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  bed,  especially  of  a  helpless  patient. 

When  possible,  it  is  well  to  divert  the  patient's  mind  from  his 
ailmtfnts  while  feeding  him  by  introducijig  some  cheerful  or  inter- 
esting topic. 

Feeding  Helpless  Patients.^ In  feeding  helpless  patients  with 
fluids,  if  the  head  is  to  be  raised,  it  should  be  done  by  placing  the 
hand  beneath  the  pillow  and  lifting  it  gently.  This  affords  much 
better  support,  and  is  more  comfortable  for  the  patient,  for  the  head 
is  less  likely  to  be  bent  so  far  forward  as  to  interfere  with  swallowing. 
If  a  tumbler  is  used,  it  should  always  be  small  and  not  more  than 
two  thirds  filled.  An  average  breakfast*cop  holds  eight  fluid  ounces. 
and  an  average  tea-cup  six  fluid  ounces.  A  thirsty  patient  derives 
more  satisfaction  from  draining  a  small  glass  than  from  sipping  from 
a  large  one  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  empty.  The  feeble  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  swallow  during  inspiration,  and  the  nurse 
should  be  careful  that  each  mouthful  is  swallowed  before  another  is 
given,  to  prevent  serious  coughing. 

When  a  glass  tube  is  used  for  feeding,  it  should  have  a  flattened 
end  to  hold  in  the  mouth,  and  should  be  bent  near  the  centre  at  a 
slight  angle,  so  that  it  is  unnecessar>^  to  flex  the  patient's  head.  If 
feeding-cups  with  spouts  are  employed,  they  should  be  of  glass«  so 
that  the  nurse  can  see  how  much  the  patient  is  taking;  otherwise 
fluid  is  apt  to  be  poured  into  the  mouth  in  too  large  a  quantity.  As 
a  nile,  the  bent  tube  is  decidedly  better  to  use  when  the  patient  has 
any  power  of  suction  at  all.  Even  when  he  has  not.  the  glass  may  be 
raised  by  the  nurse,  so  that  the  fluid  flows  into  the  mouth  without 
effort.    The  cup  and  tube  should  always  be  prevented  from  dripping. 
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Sleep  and  Feeding* — Patients  need  only  be  aroused  from  sleep 
to  take  nourishment  in  serious  cases.  Usually  the  ease  with  which 
a  patient  drops  asleep  should  determine  the  necessity  for  awakening 
him.  Sleep  is  often  more  beneficial  even  than  food,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  patient  awakens  to  take  a  sip  of  milk  or  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  food»  and  will  immediately  drop  off  to  sleep  again. 
Such  patients  may  be  aroused  for  food  every  two  hours  if  there  is 
need,  as  there  may  be  in  typhoid  fever.  Some  patients  are  annoyed 
by  awakening  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  being  able 
to  sleep  again.  Food  of  some  sort  should  always  be  kept  on  hand 
during  the  night,  and  drinking  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  or  cocoa  will 
often  enable  them  to  fall  asleep  again  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Cleansing  the  Mouth.— The  patient*s  comfort  is  very  dependent 
upon  keeping  a  clean  mouth,  as  indeed  are  his  appetite  and  taste. 
A  helpless  patient  whose  mouth  and  lips  are  allowed  to  become 
[>arched  and  sour  will  refuse  nourishment  which  he  might  otherwise 
gladly  take.  The  mouth  should  be  rinseil  each  time  after  eating 
with  pure  water,  hydrogen  peroxid,  or  diluted  Listcrine  (two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  the  tumbler  of  water),  or  borax  water  of  similar  strength. 
It  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  mouth  clean  in  this  manner  than  to 
disinfect  it  after  it  has  been  neglected.  Milk  especially  lingers  on 
the  mucous  surface,  and,  fermenting  there,  destroys  the  sense  of 
taste  and  develops  germs  that  interfere  with  digestion.  When  the 
patient  cannot  rinse  his  own  mouth,  it  must  be  frequently  cleansed 
by  the  nurse  with  a  swab  of  fresh  cotton  fastened  on  a  small  flexible 
stick,  such  as  a  piece  of  sphnt,  and  moistened  with  the  mouth  wash. 
The  best  tongue  scraper  is  made  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  about 
nine  inches  long,  bent  into  a  loop.  If  this  be  applied  before  the 
patient's  meals,  the  taste  nerves  of  the  tongue  w^ill  be  uncovered  from 
the  accumulated  debris  which  coats  them,  and  the  appetite  will  be 
improved.  Dry  lips  should  be  moistened  with  vaseline  or  cold 
cream,  not  glycerin. 

Cracked  ice  will  keep  much  longer  if  not  allowed  to  float  in  melt* 
ing  water.  The  contact  of  a  metal  spoon  or  dish  also  melts  it  sooner, 
by  virtue  of  the  great  conductivity  of  metal. 

A  piece  of  cheese  cloth,  mosquito  netting,  or  linen  may  be  tied 
over  a  cup  by  an  elastic  band,  and  the  fragments  of  ice  split  off  with 
a  pin  may  be  laid  upon  the  cloth,  so  that  the  melted  fluid  drains  aw^ay 
beneath. 

Disinfection  of  Utensils, — All  dishes  or  utensils  used  in  serving 
food  to  patients  having  syphilis,  stomatitis,  or  diphtheria,  or  any 
infectious  disease  likely  to  be  communicated  through  such  means, 
should  be  boiled  for  at  least  an  hour  in  water  containing  a  few 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda.  Syphilitic  patients,  especially,  should  have 
their  own  set  of  food  receptacles,  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  properly  la- 
belled, to  prevent  any  one  else  from  using  them. 
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Feeiuic  ViieoBiooiii  Patients. — The  feeding  ol  tmconsdous 
timU  demands  special  cart:  aiki  skill.  Tbey  shoold  never  be  ^veiF 
anything  bttt  fluid  notmshment^  and  this  must  be  fed  with  a  spooo  or 
throtigfa  a  catheter.  Sooietimes*  if  the  jaw  is  set*  a  medidiie  dropper 
may  be  utilised*  Not  over  a  teaspoonful  should  be  given  at  cmce, 
aod  the  nurse  must  make  sure  that  it  is  sin^owed  before  she  repeats 
the  expcrimeuL  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  mechanism  of 
dciflutitian  is  not  excited  by  one  or  tivo  drops  of  fluid,  but  usually 
at  least  half  a  drachm  is  required  to  stan  this  reflex.  In  feeding 
comatose  infants  or  children  i\4th  tubercular  meningitis,  apoplexy, 
etc.  fluid  may  be  poured  into  the  nostril  with  a  spoon  rather  than 
into  the  mouth,  h  disturbs  the  child  less  than  does  the  effort  to 
force  open  the  mouth,  and  if  the  head  is  h^ng  back  the  tluid  trickles 
down  the  posterior  pharyngeal  Vk^U,  Any  excess  of  fltiid  is  re- 
turned through  the  other  nostril.  There  is  no  greater  danger  of 
choking  when  fed  by  this  method  than  by  the  mouth.  It  is  usually 
better,  however,  to  use  a  soft  catheter  vnth  a  funnel  attached  lo 
the  free  end.  The  catheter  is  oiled  or  dipped  in  vaseline  or  butter, 
and  passed  gently  through  the  nostril  do^*n  into  the  oesophagus, 
or,  if  desirerl,  into  the  stomach.  Before  pouring  any  fluid  into  it 
through  the  funnel  it  must  be  made  certain  that  the  patient  is  breath- 
ing easily,  and  that  the  tube  has  not  made  a  false  passage  into  the 
larynx.  Such  an  accident  is  ven.^  rare.  This  topic  will  receive  fur- 
ther attention  in  connection  with  Lavage. 

Gavage.  or  feeding  with  the  stomach  tube,  is  described  under  that 
heading.  Nasal  feeding  is  employed  sometimes  for  gavagc  in  young 
infants,  in  feeding  children  with  diphtheria,  or  the  insane,  who  nmy 
refuse  food  or  resist  the  passage  of  a  tube  through  the  mouth  by 
biting*  and  it  may  be  used  when  the  mouth  is  sore  from  ulceration 
or  the  effect  of  corrosive  poisons. 

When  patients  are  living  upon  "  teacup  diet;'  or  broths  and 
gruels,  it  is  a  common  mistake  lo  give  them  a  diet  which  is  either 
too  low  in  carbohydrates  or  deficient  in  protein.  The  proper  pro- 
portions to  be  prescribed,  unless  there  is  some  special  indication  for 
the  contrary,  will  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison  of  the  following 
table,  compiled  by  Mrs,  E.  H.  Richards,  and  those  previously  given 
on  p,  287. 

A  Common  im*alid  Ratitm  too  Law  in  Car^kydraies  (Mrs,  Richards! 


I  pint  of  beef  joice,  contaming  7  per  cent.. 

t  pint  of  whole  milk. 

I  ()titrt  of  flour  gmel  made  with  whole  milk 

9  qoarti  of  liquid.    ToUl  ..,.•...,,,, 


Proletn. 

31.5 

17.0 

ia.3 

Fat. 

CaHm- 

Grmmmtt. 

fB.o 

18.3 

Gr^tmmft. 
32 

58 

66.7 

36.2 

60 

C«lona, 
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NUTRtENT    EnEMATA 

Bectal  Absorption. — That  all  mitcoits  nieoibranes  are  capable  of 
absorbin^^  ct;rtain  materials  from  iheir  surfaces  and  passing  tliem 
into  the  blood  vessels  or  lymphatics  has  long  been  recognised ;  but 
it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  years  that  this  knowledge  has  been 
applied  extensively  to  the  purpose  of  noiirishrng  patients  by  means 
of  the  rectom,  and  the  fact  is  now  established  that  sufficient  aliment 
may  be  absorbed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  or 
sigmoid  flexure  alone  to  sustain  life  for  a  considerable  period, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  from  four  to  seven  weeks.  Moreover » 
the  rectum  may  be  utilised  for  accessory  feeding  for  many  cases  in 
which  xht'  stomach  is  able  to  digest  some  food,  but  not  in  suflicient 
quantity  to  prevent  emaciation. 

Whenever  rectal  food  enemata  are  employed  certain  principles 
should  be  observed : 

1.  The  rectal  surface  must  be  cleansed  from  all  mitcus  and  faeces. 

2.  The  irritation  of  the  rectum  should  be  allayed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

3.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  thus  administered  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  avoid  exciting  peristalsis,  and  yet  allow  of  the 
complete  absorption  of  one  injection  before  another  is  given. 

The  minutest  details  which  will  secure  the  best  conditions  for 
absorption  should  never  be  regarded  as  too  insignificant.  Some 
patients  find  the  idea  of  rectal  feeding  very  repulsive,  and  dislike  to 
submit  to  it ;  but  with  a  little  tact  and  perseverance  their  objections 
can  usually  be  overcome. 


CONDITIONS   NECESSITATING   RECTAL   FEEDING 

The  conditions  which  may  require  the  use  of  rectal  feeding  are 
these : 

I.  Temporary  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Rectal  feeding  must  be  resorted  to  until  the  ob- 
struction— -such  as  the  presence  of  new  growths  and  foreign  bodies, 
or  inflammatory  conditions  with  swelling  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or 
oesophagus — can  be  overcome. 

II.  Inability  to  sw^allow  food  from  coma,  delirium,  or  paralysis 
affecting  the  mechanism  of  deglutition,  as,  for  example,  post-diph- 
theritic paralysis, 

III.  Extreme  irritability,  pain,  acute  inflammation  or  ulceration 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  that  excited  by 
corrosive  poisons  like  carbolic  acid,  ammonia,  etc. 

TV.  Stricture  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  above 
the  rectum. 
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V.  Prolonged  reflex  vomiting,  such  as  may  occur  in  pregnancj 
and  seasickness. 

VI,  Gastric  tilcer»  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  ulcerated  surface 
and  allowing  it  to  heal. 

VI L  Cancer  of  the  stomach  with  inability  to  absorb  or  dig^cst 
sufficient  food,  especially  with  obstruction  to  either  the  cardiac  or 
pyloric  end  of  the  organ. 

VIII.  Any  form  of  severe  gastric  irritation,  such  as  occurs  in 
acute  gastritis, 

IX.  Exhausted  conditions  of  the  system  which  may  be  prescnj 
during  the  course  of  severe  fevers  in  which  absorption  of  even  pr^ 
digested  food  is  largely  suspended, 

X.  For  the  insane  who  refuse  food  by  the  mouth, 
XL  To  supplement  the  action  of  a  feeble  stomach,  or  when  for 

any  reason,  such  as  total  lack  of  appetite,  emaciation  is  rapidly  pro* 
gressive. 

Hunger  and  Thirst  diorinf  Eectal  Feeding. — These  symptoms  arc 
not  necessarily  present  after  the  first  day  or  two  of  rectal  feeding. 
In  an  obstinate  case  of  gastric  haemorrhage  in  w^hich  absolutely 
nothing — not  even  water — w-as  given  by  the  mouth  for  more  than 
a  week,  I  questioned  the  patient  in  regard  to  her  sensations  oi 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  slie  told  me  that  they  were  entirely  relieved 
after  the  first  twenty-four  hours'  use  of  nutrient  enemata.  The 
mouth  and  tongue  were  not  dry.  and  she  did  not  lose  w^eight  during 
this  period.    I  have  been  told  the  same  thing  by  other  patients. 

An  interesting  case  was  reported  by  C.  W.  Brown,  of  Washing- 
ton,  in  which  a  patient  suffering  from  carcinoma  w^ith  ulceration  of 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  was  supported  for  forty-three  days 
upon  exclusive  rectal  nourishment  consisting  of  from  four  to  six 
ounces  of  beef  tea  and  mi!k,  which  were  given  on  an  average  once  in 
three  hours,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  laudanum  and  a  little 
whisky.  During  an  interval  of  improvement  which  followed  tk 
exclusive  use  of  injections,  the  patient  was  able  to  take  some  food 
by  the  stomach,  though  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  hufi- 
gcr  and  prevent  a  feeling  of  faintness :  but  these  symptoms  were 
overcome  by  giving  four  nutrient  injections  daily  in  addition  to  the 
milk  taken  by  the  stomach. 

Method  of  Injection,^ — The  common  practice  of  giving  nutrient 
enemata  by  a  Davidson  syringe  with  a  short  hard-rubber  or  stee\ 
nozzle  is  always  to  be  condemned.  In  the  hands  of  an  unskil^"* 
nurse,  irritation  and  sometimes  haemorrhages  are  likely  to  be  p^ 
duced  in  this  way^  sooner  or  later. 

In  commencing  the  use  of  rectal  alimentation,  especially  in 
which  manifest  much  irritation  of  the  lower  bowel,  it  is  imp 
to  employ  a  long,  soft,  flexible  rubber  catheter  or  rectal  tube  w 
can  be  passed  well  up,  for  eight  inches  or  more,  to  the  sigm 
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Mtwe.  In  selecting  the  lube,  one  should  be  chosen  which  is  nut 
so  flexible  that  it  is  liable  to  bend  or  double  upon  itself,  but  which 
is  not  so  stiff  as  to  give  pain  or  damage  the  mucous  membrane  if 
it  happens  to  catch  in  a  fold  of  its  surface.  For  children  a  No.  12 
or  No.  14  ordinary  "  velvet-eyed  **  flexible  catheter  may  be  used, 
and  passed  up  as  high  as  the  sigmoid  flexure.  For  adults  the  tube 
should  be  of  moderate  calibre,  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a 
stout  pen  handle.  The  tube  or  catheter  should  be  dipped  in  sweet 
oil,  melted  butter,  or  vaseline;  but  glycerin  must  not  be  used,  for 
it  excites  peristalsis. 

In  adults  the  tube  should  be  passed  in  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches,  for  the  injection  should  be  placed  as  high  up  as  possible. 
When  this  is  done  there  is  less  liability  to  its  rejection,  and  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  an  extensive  mucous  surface.  There  is  a 
further  physiological  or  anatomical  reason  for  placing  the  injection 
as  high  up  as  may  be»  in  the  fact  that  the  sigmoid  veins  and  those 
returning  the  blood  from  the  upper  rectum  communicate  with  the 
inferior  mesenteric  vein,  while  those  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
rectum  comnmnicate  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Consequently, 
whatever  is  absorbed  by  the  wall  of  the  inferior  third  of  the  rectum 
passes  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  without  going  to  the  liver,  but 
that  which  is  absorbed  higher  up  is  returned  to  veins  whose  contents 
reach  the  liver  directly  througli  branches  of  the  vena  porta.  It  is 
in  the  liver  that  t!ie  further  assimilation  of  protein  takes  place  in 
great  part,  and  hence  the  desirability  of  obser\'ing  this  rule. 

It  was  found  by  Brown,  in  the  case  above  cited  (p.  404),  that 
the  patient  was  able  to  discriminate  between  the  taste  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  ergot,  etc.,  in  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  after 
these  medicines  had  been  given  per  rccium.  The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  noticed  from  the  injection  of  such  substances  directly  into 
the  stomach  through  a  gastric  fistula,  and  it  is  due  to  their  ready 
absorption  and  conveyance  in  the  blood  to  the  taste  bulbs  in  the 
tongue  or  to  the  saliva,  in  wliich  fluid  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
promptly  excreted. 

According  to  some  obser\^ers,  under  the  best  conditions  not  over 
one  fourth  of  the  necessary  nutriment  can  be  absorbed  from  the 
rectum  (Bauer).  Such  a  statement  should  be  considerably  modified. 
Ion  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  many  patients  may  be  kept 
alive  and  gain  slightly  in  weight  upon  the  use  of  nutrient  enemala, 
when  they  are  intelligently  given.  If  injected  but  a  short  distance 
into  the  intestine,  the  absorbing  surface  is  so  limited  that  compara- 
tivcly  little  material  is  taken  up  \  but  if  given  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed above,  through  a  long  catheter  inserted  high  up,  much  more 
will  be  retained,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  such  injections  will 
be  enhanced. 

The  injection  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  hard-rub- 
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hcT  syringe,  which  neetl  noi  hole!  over  twto  ounces,  \'ery  little  force 
should  be  used,  and  the  patient  must  be  told  not  to  strain.  After 
the  syringe  is  filled,  by  holding  it  vertically  nozzle  uppermost  aiid 
pressing  it  until  the  fluid  exudes  from  the  nozzle,  all  air  is  cxctudeil. 
When  a  Davidson  syringe  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  small 
quantities  of  fluid*  it  very  often  happciis  that  air  is  drawn  into  the 
^yriog^  ^n  addition  to  the  materials  of  the  enema,  which,  when  in- 
jected, is  very  apt  to  excite  peristalsis  and  ev-actiate  the  bowel.  The 
^Itse  in  unskilful  hands  of  a  funnel  or  fountain  smnge  for  filling  the 
ibe  is  open  to  the  same  objection — that  air  is  likely  to  enter  the 
rectum.  In  any  case  it  is  well  to  fill  the  tube  with  the  injection  fluid 
before  it  is  inserted. 

When  the  enemata  are  given  in  gynaecological  or  obstetric  cases, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  tight  tamponing  of  the  vagina  may 
interfere  with  absorption  from  the  rectum. 

Aids  to  EeteEtion, — Upon  withdrawnig  the  tube,  if  there  is  danger 
that  the  injection  will  not  be  retained,  a  soft  compress  or  folded 
towel  should  be  pressed  up  firmly  against  the  anus  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour. 

The  retention  of  the  enema  ts  aided  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
proper  position.  He  should  lie,  if  possible,  upon  the  left  side,  with 
the  hips  raised  high  upon  a  pillow ,  and  the  injection  should  be  given 
very  slowly  and  carefully.  The  "  Sims  "  gynaecological  position  is 
the  best,  but  with  the  hips  more  elevated. 

Temperature  of  Injections. — All  food  enemata  should  be  given 
moderately  warm,  at  a  temperature  of  90**  or  95*  F,  They  are  less 
likely  to  excite  peristalsis  than  if  administered  very  hot  or  very  cold. 

Homber  of  Injections. — The  question  of  how  many  injections  can 
be  given  must  depend  upon  the  irritability  of  the  rectum.  It  can 
never  be  used  like  the  stomach,  and  it  is  advisable  to  begin  by  order- 
ing an  enema  only  once  in  six  hours.  If  the  rectum  is  in  good 
condition  the  number  may  be  increased  to  one  every  four,  or  even 
every  three  hours.  In  exceptional  cases  or  for  emergencies  small 
injections,  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  ounce,  may  be  given  once 
in  two  hours ;  but  if  repeated  at  such  brief  intervals,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  excite  irritation. 


CARE  OF  THE   RECTUM 

When  it  is  important  that  nutrient  enemata  should  be  continued 
for  some  time,  the  exact  condition  of  the  rectum  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  physician,  and  the  tnost  minute  directions  should  be 
given  to  the  nurse.  The  matter  is  not  infrequently  left  to  an  attend- 
ant, who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proper  conditions  to  he  observed. 
and  failure  is  sometimes  reported  when  a  little  intelligent  attention 
bestowed  upon  details  would  overcome  all  difliculties. 
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As  already  stated,  many  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  pa- 
tients have  been  nourished  exclusively  by  nutrient  enemata  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  rectum  may  acquire 
a  certain  degree  of  toleration  for  tliem.  For  the  first  few  days  they 
may  be  rejected,  but  when  correctly  prepared  and  administered  they 
wnll  soon  be  successfully  retained.  But  it  is  only  in  the  most  favour- 
able cases  that  rectal  alimentation  can  be  long  continued  without 
eventually  producing  irritation  and  mucous  diarrhcea,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  this  is  likely  to  occur  after  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  enemata  must  then  be  d!scontinue<L  but  may.  if  necessary ,  be 
resumed  again  after  a  brief  interval.  Queirolo.  of  the  University  of 
Pisa,  has  fed  typhoid-fever  patients  exclusively  by  nutrient  enemata 
four  times  a  day  with  success^  his  idea  being  to  avoid  putting  any- 
thing into  the  small  intestine  capable  of  fermenting  or  producing 
toxins,  but  this  practice  is  not  in  accord  with  modern  views  of  the 
disease. 

The  presence  of  liaemorrboids  is  a  serious  drawback  when  the  use 
of  rectal  feeding  becomes  imperative,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  irritate  or  inflame  them  by  the  passage  of  the  catheter  or 
nozzle  of  the  syringe.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  a 
very  soft  and  flexible  catheter,  and  to  allay  irritation  by  the  topical 
application  of  a  2-pcr-cent  solution  of  cocaine. 

Whenever  nutrient  enemata  are  employed  for  a  long  time  the 
rectum  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  and  cleansed,  at  least  once 
a  day,  by  flushing  with  a  copious  injection  of  warm  soapsuds  and 
water,  amounting  to  two  or  three  pints,  immediately  after  which  a 
food  enema  should  be  given, 

rhe  cleansing  enemata  may  be  given  through  a  double  or  single 
catheter.  If  a  double  catheter  is  preferred,  a  larger  quantity,  two 
or  three  quarts,  of  water  may  be  advantageously  given,  and  a  few 
grains  of  common  salt  should  be  added  to  each  injection.  If  the 
rectum  is  irritable,  and  much  mucus  coats  its  inner  surface,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  boric  acid  to  the  water  in  saturated  solution.  The  in- 
jection washes  out  any  particles  of  waste  matter  or  remains  of  a 
previous  nutrient  injection,  cleanses  the  mucous  surface,  stimulates 
its  circulation,  and  prepares  it  for  better  absorption. 

Opium  in  Enemata. — Opium,  while  tt  prevents  peristaltic  action 
and  favours  retention  of  the  enema,  may  also  tend  to  interfere  with 
its  absorption.  It  is  consequently  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  but 
when  irritation  of  the  rectum  exists  it  becomes  necessary  to  inject 
a  little  laudanum.  Ordinarily,  three  to  four  minims  is  sufficient,  but 
ten,  or  even  twenty,  may  be  required  in  some  cases.  This  dosage 
must  not  be  often  repeated.  Its  effect,  of  course,  should  be  watched, 
and  it  must  not  be  given  too  freely.  If  nutrient  enemata  are  con- 
stantly employed  it  is  sometimes  found  that  a  larger  dose  injected 
by  a  small  hard-rubber  syringe  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  giving 
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an  enema  allays  the  irritatton  more  completely  than  if  the  opium 
is  given  in  one  of  its  constituents.  Injected  by  itself,  the  quantity 
of  opium  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  ejected,  but  is  absorbed, 
and  its  local  action  is  obtained  before  the  larger  bulk  of  fluiil 
in  the  enema  is  injected.  In  other  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  give  th 
laudanum  in  very  small  quantity,  five  or  six  minims  witli  each  enemat 
Instead  of  laudanum,  the  deodorised  tincture  of  opium  or  McMunn* 
elixir  may  be  used, 

SUBSTANCES  AVAILABLE  FOR  RECTAL  FEEDING 

Of  the  different  classes  of  food  stuffs,  there  are  some  which  ar< 
absorbed  readily  by  the  rectum,  while  others  arc  scarcely  taken  up 
at  all.  To  the  latter  class  belong  starches  and  most  of  the  fats. 
Those  starches  which  are  predigested  and  partially  converted  intu 
sugar  may  be  absorbed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  add  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Maltine  may  sometimes  bt 
absorbed.  Fats  and  oils  not  only  remain  unabsorbed  by  the  rectum, 
but  they  prevent  the  absorption  of  other  foods  by  coating  either  tkc 
mucous  membrane  or  the  food  itself,  and  are  therefore  worse  tlm 
useless.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  gpve  them  saponified  or  findv 
emulsified,  prepared  whh  pancreatin  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  under  these  circumstances  enough  of  any  form  of  fat  or  oil 
can  be  taken  up  to  be  of  practical  benefit  in  rectal  feeding. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  use  only  materials  which  will  be 
as  completely  absorbed  as  possible.  Anything  else  acts  as  a  foreign 
body,  and  in  time  proves  more  or  less  irritating.  Moreover,  it  is 
found  that  many  albuminous  materials  which  are  absorbed  from  the 
surface  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  become  irritating  if  given  in 
too  concentrated  a  form,  sucli  as  pure  peptone,  and  they  must  be 
diluted  to  two  or  three  times  their  volume  w^ith  water  or  some  blafld 
fluid.  Some  forms  of  albumin  are  undoubtedly  absorbed  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  without  predigestion,  such  as  thai 
expressed  from  chopped  meat  or  egg  albumin,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  at  least  partially  pancreatinise  it. 

Pancreatini&ed  Meat.— In  preparing  proteid  food  for  absorption 
one  of  the  forms  of  pancreatic  extract  or  pancreatin  may  be  used^ 
Extracts  of  pancreas  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  do  not 
keep  very  long,  and  unless  perfectly  fresh  they  arc  apt  to  prove  im- 
tating,  and  glycerin  extracts  cannot  be  used  in  any  quantity  on  ac- 
count  of  the  aperient  action  of  the  glycerin  itself.  To  overcome 
these  difficulties,  Leube  suggests  using  the  fresh  pancreas*  whicH  »s 
to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of  beef.  Botii 
the  meat  and  the  pancreatic  gland  should  be  scraped  or  thoroughly 
minced  and  rubbed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  warm  w^ater  Any  fat 
should  be  carefully  removed.    The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  to  be  in* 
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jectcd  by  means  of  a  suitable  syringe  with  a  rather  wide  nozzle.  The 
idea  of  using  this  combination  is  that  the  digestion,  which  is  begun 
outside,  is  continued  within  the  rectum,  and  the  products  are  gradu- 
ally absorbed.  Leube  claims  that  this  form  of  nutrient  enenia  may 
be  retained  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  that  it  is  very  rarely  irri- 
tatitig.  He  sometimes  adds  egg  albumin  and  even  fat  to  the  mixture. 
It  has  been  advised  to  inject  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  rectum 
with  beef  solutions  as  well  as  with  milk,  but  this  process  is  too 
irritating,  and  all  artificial  digestion  should  be  completed  outside  of 
the  body,  Sansoni  gives  the  following  formula  for  a  meat  peptone 
enema  for  an  infant  or  young  child ;  Shred  raw  beef  or  mutton  in 
bulk  about  two  tablespoonfuls,  add  an  equal  bulk  of  w^ater,  and  let 
stand  for  an  hour;  then  add  gradually  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk„ 
heated  to  boiling.     When  all  is  well  mixed  the  temperature  of  the 

»  mixture  will  be  about  140""  F.,  then  add  a  teaspoonfui  of  Savory  & 
Moore's  or  Benger's  liquor  pancreattcus,  and  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  Let  the  whole  remain  for  six  hours*  and  heat  to  boil- 
ing. Strain  througlt  muslin  and  preserve  the  liquid,  which  will  suffice 
for  several  enemas. 

Blood.— Dried  beef  blood  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  rectal 
food,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  absorbed.  In  those  cases  in 
which  I  have  employed  it  it  has  usually  caked  within  the  rectum 
and  prevented  the  absorption  of  other  materials.  Fresh  defibrinated 
blood  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose — four  ounces  may  be 
given  ever)'  six  hours — but  it  possesses  no  advantage  over  predi- 
gested  milk  or  peptones,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Milk. — Pancreatinised  milk  in  which  the  process  of  predigestion 
has  not  been  carried  too  far  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory foods  which  can  be  used  by  rectum.  It  should  not  be  rich 
in  cream. 

Eggs. — Egg  albumin  is  also  one  of  the  best  ingredients  of  nutri- 
ent enemata.  It  is  absorbed  unaltered  to  some  extent  through  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane,  but  it  is  better  that  it  should  always  be 
predigested  by  the  use  of  a  peptogenic  or  pancreatinising  powder. 
The  whites  of  two  eggs  may  be  added  to  peptonised  milk,  or;  better, 
to  peptone  solution  or  t>ne  of  the  meat  extracts.  Ewald,  who  has 
experimented  extensively  with  rectal  alimentation,  states  that  un- 
peptonised  egg  al!)umin  is  absorbed  as  promptly  from  the  rectal 
surface  as  commercial  peptone,  while  peptonised  egg  albumin  is 
taken  up  even  better.  The  absorption  of  the  albumin  is  furthered 
by  the  addition  of  a  Itttle  table  salt  to  the  injection — ^about  fifteen 
grains  to  each  egg— but  this  is  sometimes  irritating  to  the  rectum. 

The  yolk  of  tgg  is  not  recommended  for  rectal  use,  for  although 
it  contains  albuminous  material,  so  much  fat  is  mixed  with  it,  which 
IS  not  absorbed  excepting  by  the  intestinal  villi  in  the  small  intestine, 
that  it  is  practically  useless. 
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and  cacao  butter  are  robbed  into  the  intf^ment  of  the  abdomen 
and  thighs.  This  means  is  naturally-  only  employed  in  cases  of 
extreme  emaciation  from  wasting  diseases,  such  as  carcinoma, 
marasmus,  and  phthisis.  It  has  proved  mainly  useful  with  maras- 
mic  infants,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  any  true  value 
beyond  the  advantage  of  lubricating  a  dry  and  shrivelled  skin,  and 
retaining  some  of  the  bodv  heat  in  case  of  great  feebleness, 

INTRAV AhL  I'  l.AK     F I : Kill Nc; 

In  extreme  cases  of  collapse,  where  death  has  seemed  imminent » 
nutrient  injections  have  sometimes  been  given  directly  into  ihe  veins. 
Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  collapse  from 
ha^morrliage,  or  from  loss  of  fluid  in  the  evacuations  of  Asiatic 
cholera  and  cholera  morbus  in  infants,  salt-water  injections  (a  drachm 
to  the  pint)  answer  as  well,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  much 
safer  and  easier  of  application. 

Hodder  was  the  first  lo  practise  the  intravenous  injection  of 
milk  in  1850  for  collapse  from  Asiatic  cholera,  and  T.  G.  Thomas 
was  among  the  first  to  inject  warm  milk  into  one  of  the  veins  of 
the  arm.  He  reported  one  case  in  which  eight  ounces  of  milk 
administered  in  this  way  saved  life.  Both  goat's  and  cow's  milk 
have  been  so  used,  but  the  milk  must  be  rendered  alkaline. 

Down  reports  similar  success.  Fowler  tried  intravenous  injec- 
tion of  peptone  solution,  and  has  given  as  much  as  six  ounces  of  a 
digested  beef  solution  in  this  manner.  The  peptone  does  not  re- 
appear in  the  urine,  but  the  casein  of  milk  does,  as  well  as  solutions 
of  sugar  or  albumin  when  injected  into  a  vein.  Some  of  the  fat  drop- 
lets in  milk  have  greater  diameter  than  the  capillaries,  which  might 
prove  a  practical  objection  to  the  injection  of  unskimmed  milk. 

Hypodermic   Feeding 

Feeding  in  cases  of  desperate  exhaustion  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  milk  and  of  peptone  solutions  has  been  several  times  at- 
tempted, but  the  results,  beyond  the  use  of  alcohol  by  this  method, 
have  not  proved  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  its  continuance. 


MEDICINES    AND    FOOD 

Too  little  attention  has  been  bestow^ed  upon  the  mutual  relations 
of  food  and  medicines.  So  hitle  is  really  definitely  known  of  the 
intricate  chemistry  of  digestion  and  assimilation  that  it  is  difficult 
to  formulate  rules  for  the  right  time  of  giving  every  drug  in  rela- 
tion to  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  stomach.     The  reaction  of  the 
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Stomach  contents  varies  from  alkaline  to  neutral  and  acid,  and  these 
several  reactions  wil!  decompose  medicines  in  various  ways.  Besicfcs 
this,  the  reactions  themselves  are  dependent  upon  a  large  number  o( 
organic  acids,  salts,  and  other  substances  which  may  wholly  alter 
the  composition  of  a  medicine  at  one  time,  and  not  be  present  to 
affect  it  at  another. 

A  drug  given  after  a  full  meal  may  be  decomposed  by  the  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  of  active  digestion,  which  is  unaltered  in  an  empty 
stomach. 

Conversely,  remedies  which  are  not  themselves  influenced  bv  the 
gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  may  affect  these  secretions  as  synergists 
or  the  reverse.  Chittenden  says:  "  Take,  for  example,  the  influence 
of  such  substances  as  urethan,  paraldehyde,  and  thallin  sulphate  on 
the  proteolytic  action  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  and  we  find  that 
small  quantities  (o.i  to  0.3  per  cent)  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  pro- 
teolysis, while  larger  amounts,  say  one  per  cent,  decidedly  check 
proteolysis.  Similarly,  among  inorganic  compounds,  arsenious 
oxide,  arsenic  oxide,  boric  acid,  and  potassium  bromide  in  small 
amounts  increase  the  proteolytic  power  of  pepsin  in  hydrochloric- 
acid  solution,  while  larger  quantities  check  the  action  of  the  femiefli 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  added.  Again,  with  the  enzyme  trj'p- 
sin,  similar  results  with  such  salts  as  potassium  cyanide,  sodiutn 
tetraborate,  potassium  bromide  and  iodide  may  be  quoted  as  show- 
ing not  only  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ferment  towards  foreign  sub- 
stances, but  likewise  its  peculiar  behaviour — viz.,  stimulation  in  the 
presence  of  larger  quantities.  Furthermore,  we  have  found  that  even 
gases,  as  carbonic-acid  and  hydrogen-sulphide,  exert  a  marked  r^ 
tarding  influence  on  the  proteid-digesting  power  of  trypsin."  Thes« 
gases,  being  a  product  of  intestinal  malfermentation,  may  thus  inter- 
fere with  digestion. 

Hydronaphthol  and  bismuth  salicylate  retard  gastric  digestion- 
Sodium  bicarbonate  and  other  alkalies  check  pyrosis  in  chronic  ga^ 
trilis,  which  is  caused  by  diminished  hydrochloric-acid  secrctio 
but  increase  pyrosis  subsequently,  because  of  the  greater  alkalinir- 
produced,  which  favours  the  growth  of  lactic-acid  organisms,  Ac^ 
cording  to  Leffmann  and  Beam,  beta-naphthol  stops  the  actioi 
of  diastaste,  but  not  that  of  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  pancreatir 
hence  it  is  useful  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  without  wholly  stop-- 
ping  digestion.  It,  however,  retards  protcid  digestion.  They  alsi 
state  that  salicylic  acid  and  saccharin  both  prevent  the  amylolytid 
action  ol  diastaste  and  of  pancreatin.  but  do  not  retard  protcid 
digestion. 

These  few  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  very  diverse 
influence  of  some  of  the  common  drugs. 

The  following  rules  are  subject  to  many  exceptions,  but  they 
will  serve  as  a  general  guide : 
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Rules  for  administering  Medicines  in  Relation  to 

Food 

1 .  Alkalies  are  best  given  shortly  before  meals,  unless  designed 
to  neutralise  hj^^ersecretion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

2,  Acids  should  be  given  within  half  an  hour  after  meak. 
J.  Bitters  should  be  given  before  meals. 

4.  Remedies  such  as  iron  and  arsenic,  which  may  prove  some- 
what irritant  to  mucous  membranes,  should  be  given  either  soon 
aiter  the  regular  meals  or  after  taking  some  simple  article  of  food. 
Ammonium  carbonate  and  potassium  iodide,  for  example,  may  be 
prescribed  in  milk. 

5.  Most  cough  medicines,  cardiac  tonics,  diuretics,  and  systemic 
remedies  which  are  not  especially  irritating  to  the  stomach  should 
be  taken  between  meals.  They  will  be  more  promptly  absorbed 
from  an  empty  stomach,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  altered  in  composi- 
tion by  digestive  fluids  or  to  inhibit  digestion. 

6.  Remedies  designed  to  act  in  ihe  intestine  and  not  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  salol,  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, when  the  stomach  contents  are  about  to  pass  into  the  intes- 
tine. 

7.  Saline  laxatives  should  always  be  taken  at  least  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  before  meals,  preferably  before  breakfast ;  but  the 
stronger,  more  slowly  acting  cathartics  should  be  given  on  an  empty 
stomach  at  night. 

Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  an  hour  and  a  lialf  after  meals,  or 
on  an  empty  stomach  before  retiring. 

According  to  Whitehead,  starchy  food  should  be  avoided  while 
iodine  preparations  are  being  administered,  because  of  the  insoluble 
compound  likely  to  be  formed  of  iodine  and  starch,  Syphilitics,  he 
says,  should  therefore  eat  meat  and  light  green  vegetables  only,  in 
offler  to  get  a  maximum  effect  from  the  remedy.  If  they  are  taking 
very  large  quantities,  such  as  half  an  ounce  or  more  a  day,  this  may 
be  advisable,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  ordinary  cases. 

Foods  and  beverages  may  be  often  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of 
disagreeable  or  bitter  medicines,  especially  for  children.  An  un- 
pleasant dose  may  often  be  smuggled  down  in  a  teaspoon ful  of  jam 
or  a  little  molasses,  and  quinine  is  somewhat  disguised  by  mixture 
in  chocolate  lozenges.  It  may  be  given  in  solution  to  adults  in 
coffee.  Castor  oil  is  given  floating  on  coffee  or  beer.  Both  milk 
and  Vichy  partially  disguise  the  taste  of  potassium  iodide. 

Milk  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  powders,  such  as  bismuth,  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  or  sulphonal.  Many  bitter  medicines  may  be 
followed  by  a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  strong  peppermint  lozenge,  or  the 
mouth  may  be  rinsed  with  a  little  brandy  and  water.    Chocolate  is 
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also  a  good  vehicle  tor  the  administration  oi  bitter  medicines,  and 
it  may  be  employed  to  emolsin-  cod-liver  oiL 


DIET-KITCHEN   OUTFIT 

When  a  case  of  protracted  severe  illtiess  occurs  in  a  household  it 
is  very-  convenient  to  improvise  a  small  diet  kitchen  in  a  room  next 
the  patient's  bedroom.  The  outfit  should  consist  of  the  following 
articles,  in  addition  to  the  ustial  receptacles  for  containing  the  food : 

A  spirit  or  gas  lamp  kept  ready  to  heat  a  porcelain-lined  sauce- 
pan at  any  time,  day  or  night. 

A  double  porcelain-lined  sancepan  for  a  hot-water  bath. 

A  cooking  thermometer  for  use  in  hot  fluids. 

A  measuring  glass  to  hold  <i.x  or  eight  ounces. 

I'ancreatin  powders. 

A  bottle  of  rennet  ferment. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  two  or  three  ounces. 

Borax,  half  a  pound  (to  clean  utensils ». 

A  glass  funnel  with  filter  papers. 

A  meat-mincing  machine. 

A  good  chafing-dish  and  a  pair  of  scales,  although  not  necessary-, 
are  highly  desirable. 

TRAINED  PURVEYORS  OF   FOOD 

The  training  of  food  pur\'eyors  for  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
institutions  has  only  quite  lately  received  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves, and  hospital  managers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
truly  economical  to  employ  a  skilful  trainetl  buyer  who  understands 
something  of  food  values,  dietetically  as  well  as  pecuniarily,  and  who 
studies  the  conditions  of  the  market  at  different  seasons  of  the  year 
in  order  to  secure  variety  of  food  at  a  minimum  cost.  To  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  such  persons,  the  Pratt  Institute, 
of  Brooklyn,  offers  a  series  of  three-months'  courses  for  both  men 
and  women,  which  are  to  cover  the  following  topics:  (i)  The  selec- 
tion of  food  material  as  to  quality,  food  value,  and  cost.  Marketing 
and  buying  by  sample.  (2)  Meiho<Is  of  preparation  in  a  large  way 
and  by  appropriate  apparatus.  (3)  The  care  of  food,  cold  storage, 
etc.  (4)  Serving,  embodying  general  dining  economy,  labour-saving 
appliances,  etc.  Field  work,  visits  to  public  kitchens,  and  manu- 
factories of  kitchens,  and  hotel  furnishings. 


PART   VIII 

DIET   IN   DISEASE— DIET    IN   INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES 


DIET  IN   FEVER   IN   GENERAL 

The  general  principles  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  the  condition 
-of  fever  which  accompanies  many  dififerent  diseases  are  conveniently 
studied  collectively,  while  the  special  modifications  of  diet  required 
lor  certain  infectious  fevers  will  be  considered  under  their  several 
headings. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  feeding  the  sick  involve,  first,  the 
ivoidance  of  all  articles  thai  disagree  with  the  condition  present,  and 
econd,  the  giving  of  the  food  best  adapted  to  relieve  the  digestive 
rgans  of  unnecessary  labour  and  to  maintain  nutrition.  In  addition. 
certain  special  diseases  there  are  classes  of  foods  which  have 
istinctly  curative  value — for  example,  the  use  of  fresh  fruits  and 
fgfetables  in  scurvy,  fats  and  oils  in  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  Al- 
lough  there  is  no  curative  food  for  fevers,  it  should  be  remembered 
lat  there  is  nothing  so  easily  assimilated  as  water,  and  advantage 
lUst  be  taken  of  this  fact  to  introduce  other  foods  into  the  body 
ith  it,  giving  them  therefore  in  fluid  form. 

Patholos^oal  Physiology  of  Fever. ^ — The  former  treatment  of 
:vers  by  starvation  and  depletion,  on  the  theory  that  tlie  poison 
r  the  disease  was  soonest  conquered  by  withholding  all  food  and 
[rink  upon  which  it  might  thrive,  and  starving  out  *'  a  devouring 
tiame  of  inflammation,"  has  long  been  superseded  by  more  scientific 
methods.  This  early  treatment  culminated  in  France  in  the  first 
part  of  this  century,  and  was  first  combated  in  England  by  Graves 
and  his  successful  followers. 

It  is  now  known  that  in  fevers  by  supplying  the  patient  with 
abundant  nitrogenous  food  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  spared  from 

t consumption — ^in  other  words,  that  the  proteid  matter  of  the  food  is 
burned  up  or  oxidised  instead  of  the  proteid  matter  of  the  patient's 
tnusclcs  ami  other  structures.  The  animal  food  thus  given  does  not 
idd  to  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  but  saves  them  from  wasting  and 
Combustion. 
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Bauer  believes  that  *'  the  f^ravest  possible  injury  to  the  organiMn 
of  the  fever  patient  may  be  brought  about  by  a  diet  too  rich  in  albu- 
tninates/*  and  to  some  extent  carbohydrates  and  gelatin  may  be 
substituted  for  them,  yet  he  adds  that  while  ''  an  exclusive  «sc  of 
albtiniinates  is  undesirable.  .  ,  .  In  fever  a  larger  relative  proportion 
of  albuminates  is  requisite  than  in  health,  and  so  much  larger  as  the 
albuminous  metabolism  is  greater." 

Fever  patients  commonly  excrete  much  more  nitrogen  than  they 
take  in  as  food.  In  so  doing  it  is  believed  that  they  first  exhaust 
whatever  reserve  supply  may  be  on  hand  m  the  food  proteids  pre- 
vioiisly  absorbed  and  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  subsequently 
draw  upon  the  tissues,  just  as  is  the  case  in  starvation.  The  urea 
daily  eliminated  during  fever  may  exceed  by  forty  or  fifty  graiTimcs 
the  normal  amount  voided  in  the  urine  during  health,  and  this  may 
be  the  case  even  when  no  food  is  given ;  hence  the  w^aste  increase 
is  mainly  nitrogenous  (I^auer).  In  chronic  fevers  with  remissions, 
like  tuberculosis,  there  is  less  rapid  waste  than  in  the  continuous 
forms  such  as  typhoid.  If  the  digestion  remains  fairly  good  in  any 
fever,  the  loss  of  body  weight  is  proportionately  checked. 

Voit  suggested  the  theory  that  the  tissues  act  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  gland  cells,  and  normally  attract  such  albuminous  mb- 
stances  as  they  need  without  themselves  undergoing  any  serious 
change,  and  Bauer  believes  that  this  hypothesis  may  be  applied  to 
the  consumption  of  proteids  in  fever,  **  that  under  those  conditiom 
which  tlie  febrile  processes  bring  with  them  the  tissues  yield  up  to 
the  circulation  a  larger  proportion  of  their  own  albumin,  and  that 
an  abnormal  amount  of  materials  for  metabolism  is  thus  presented 
to  the  cells/'  The  organs  meanwhile  lose  proteids  faster  than  in 
ordinary  starvation,  but  by  the  same  processes.  A  single  albuminous 
meal  adds  more  protein  to  the  circulation,  which  in  starvation  wouM 
aid  in  restoring  equilibrium  ;  but  in  fever  it  fails  to  do  so.  and  the 
loss  continues  because  the  inflamed  cells  have  for  the  time  being 
lost  their  power  of  assimilation.    Emaciation  therefore  proceeds. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  strongly  advocated,  but  which, 
on  the  whole,  has  less  to  recommend  it.  is  that  the  inflamed  cells 
consume  and  destroy  protcid  material  from  the  blood  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  in  health,  and  supplying  a  purely  proteid  did  docs 
not  check  the  waste.  The  entire  question  is  exceedingly  intricate 
and  difficult  of  solution.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  febrile  metabolism  are  somewhat  contradictory,  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly better  to  be  guided  at  present  by  the  results  of  clinical  experi- 
ence in  feeding  fever  patients  than  by  theoretical  formulae. 

This  subject  is  physiologically  very  closely  related  to  the  |>nren- 
chymatous  and  fatty  degenerations  of  organs  which  attend  many 
diseases,  but  it  is  impossible  within  the  practical  limitations  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 


very  able  presentation  of  these  theories  in  the  chapter  upon  Con- 
sumption in  Febrile  Disease  by  Baner  in  his  Dietary  ol  the  Sick 
^Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics,  v.  Ziemssen). 

Leyden  and  Frankel  beheve  that  m  fever  more  fat  as  well  as 
more  albumin  is  consumed  than  in  health,  but  otfier  authorities 
think  that  fat  destruction  does  not  keep  even  with  albuminous  waste. 

In  fever  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  diminished  or  sus- 
pended in  the  stomach,  and  its  peristaltic  action  is  so  lessened  that 
the  food  is  apt  to  remain  longer  than  it  should  and  undergo  mal- 
fenneTitation,  causing  oppression  or  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
Absorption  also  is  much  reduced  in  fevers.  The  stomach  may 
wholly  give  out,  and,  as  Roberts  observes,  it  becomes  merely  a 
conduit,  so  that  the  intestine  must  carry  out  the  work  of  digestion 
unaided. 

Dietetic  Treatment,- — The  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  fever  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  save  tissue  waste  by  supplying  sufficient  nourishment. 

2.  To  give  semisolid  or  tluid  nourishment  in  a  form  which  will 
not  overtax  the  enfeebled  digestive  apparatus  or  leave  a  large  residue 
for  decomposition. 

3.  To  give  abundant  fluid  with  the  object  of  relieving  thirst  and 
to  wash  out  through  the  kidneys  the  waste  matter  produced  by  the 
increased  rate  of  metabolism. 

4.  In  some  cases,  to  give  alcohol  as  a  food  as  well  as  a  stimulant. 
In  all  fevers  presenting  periods  of  re^nission  it  is  desirable  to 

give  the  greater  portion  of  the  food  while  the  temperature  is  lowest, 
so  tliai  it  will  be  better  digested  and  absorbed,  for  at  this  time  the 
tissues  appear  to  temporarily  recover  their  assimilative  power  to 
some  extent. 

In  mild  casc5»  w*ith  remissions,  if  the  appetite  holds  out,  it  may 
do  no  harm  to  allow  some  little  variety  in  tlie  diet  ^  but  if  the  fever 
is  brief  and  the  appetite  fails,  it  is  unnecessary  to  force  the  patient 
to  take  food. 

As  a  rule,  in  fevers  which  are  protracted  or  severe,  nourishment 
should  be  given  in  fluid  form.  To  offer  solid  food  in  serious  fevers 
■■I  practically  to  place  foreign  bodies  in  the  alimentary  canal  which 
^iptrely  ferment  and  putrefy,  causing  discomfort  with  flatus,  fetor, 
Mid  diarrhcea.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  notably  the  fever 
of  phthisis,  some  forms  of  protracted  sepsis,  and  ague. 

Milk  being  the  first  and  **  natural  food  "  of  man.  it  would  seem 
most  appropriate  that  it  should  constitute  the  staple  article  of  diet 
in  fevers  in  which  the  digestive  powers  are  temporarily  greatly  en- 
feeblcd  or  w*holly  suspentled.  The  danger  from  its  continuous  and 
exclusive  use  arises  from  its  coagulating  in  lumpy  masses,  which  act 
practically  as  solid  food,  but  the  many  means  which  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  physician  and  nurse  make  it  possible  to  overcome  this 
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diflFiculty  almost  completely,  and  In  processes  of  artificial  dtgestian 
milk  may  be  given  ready  for  absorption,  so  ihat  nutrition  is  renderc<I 
quite  independent  of  stomach  and  intestinal  digestion.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  therefore,  milk  is  altogether  the  best  food.  The 
methods  of  giving  it  have  been  described  in  the  section  upon 
Adaptation  of  Milk  for  the  Sick  (p.  y^),  and  the  reader  is  also 
referred  to  the  section  upon  the  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  (n 
426), 

Next  in  importance  to  milk  in  the  diet  of  fever  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  various  preparations  of  meal — infusions,  extracts,  Juicc^ 
powder,  broths,  etc.  (p.  no).  The  fundamental  idea  of  all  such 
preparations  is  the  solution  of  the  nutritious  myosin  of  the  muscle 
fibres  and  its  separation  from  the  nuich  less  digestible  sarcolcmina 
and  the  connective  tissue  constituting  the  sheaths  of  the  muscle  fas- 
cicuh.  These  preparations  may  be  made  from  tender  veal,  chicken, 
roast  beef,  and  beefsteak.  Clear  soups  or  consommes  are  nutriiioui* 
and  mildly  stimulating  in  fevers,  but  if  given  often  or  in  large  quan- 
tities patients  usually  tire  of  them,  anti  they  may  be  considerably 
varied  by  flavouring  with  vegetable  juices  and  extracts  or  aromatic 
herbs,  which  afford  variety,  and  as  a  rule  do  no  harm,  unless  exhaust- 
ing diarrhoea  be  present. 

Buss  gives  the  following  mixture  to  fever  patients  :  Peptone.  100; 
grape  sugar,  300;  rum  or  Cognac,  200;  water,  600  grammes — the 
quantity  to  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours  m  addition  to  milk,  yolk 
of  egg;  bouillon,  etc.  If  this  food  is  too  sweet,  tincture  of  gentian 
is  added. 

Purees  may  be  given,  made  by  thickening  clear  soup  with  well- 
cooked  arrowroot,  or  finely  ground  rice,  or  thoroughly  baked  wheat- 
en  flour.  Bauer  recommends  the  use  of  "  fruit  soups,"  which  are 
prepared  by  boiling  fruit,  either  fresh  or  dried,  with  the  addition,  if 
desired,  of  grape  sugar,  lemon  peel.  etc.  The  mass  is  then  com- 
pressed and  strained,  and  the  fluid  obtained  has  an  agreeable  taste 
and  somewhat  laxative  action. 

In  cases  of  moderate  severity  and  short  tluration,  when  the  di- 
gestive organs  are  not  greatly  disturbed,  it  is  not  necessarv  10 
confine  the  patient  to  fluids,  although  solid  food,  especially  meats, 
should  be  withheld.  Semisolid  food  may  be  given,  such  as  milk 
toast,  cream  toast,  soft^cooked  eggs,  beef  jelly,  or  plain  rice  pud- 
ding- Thoroughly  l>oiled  oatmeal  gruel  sustains  strength  while  un- 
dergoing severe  physical  toil,  anfl  fever  has  some  resemblance  to 
muscular  effort  in  its  temporary  arrest  of  digestive  activity,  so  that 
sometimes  substances  of  this  class  prove  useful  from  their  support- 
ing power. 

Many  other  varieties  of  farinaceous  and  other  carbohydrate  foods 
are  suitable  in  febrile  eases  when  carefully  prepared  in  fiui<l  form* 
Patients  often  object  to  these  substances  for  the  reason  that  they 
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are  tasteless  and  monotonous,  whereas  if  prepared  with  a  little  care, 
by  giving  proper  attention  to  their  flavouring,  they  may  be  made 
very  palatable.  Thin  gruels  of  ricc»  oatmeal,  or  barley,  from  which 
all  solkl  matter  has  been  very  carefully  removed  by  straining  through 
a  cheese-cloth  bag.  may  be  salted  and  Bavoured  with  any  desirable 
aromatic,  such  as  cinnamon,  clove,  nutmeg,  lemon  or  orange  peel ; 
grape  sugar  may  also  be  added.  Such  grueis  may  be  prescribed 
either  alone  or  combined  with  meat  extracts,  or  beef  tea.  or  beaten 
eggs.  The  addition  of  grape  sugar  ha^  been  recommended  by  See 
and  others  because  of  its  ready  absorption,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  form  of  sugar  which  is  produced  from  the  digestive  fermen- 
tation of  starches,  and  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  easily 
assimilable  carbohydrate  which,  to  some  extent,  may  prevent  tissue 
waste  by  furnishing  fuel  to  the  body. 

If  a  patient  be  fed  upon  clear  farinaceous  gruels  alone  during 
fever,  he  cannot  thus  obtain  over  eight  or  ten  grammes  of  proteid 
material  per  diem,  or  one  twelfth  of  the  quantity  required  by  a 
healthy  man  at  rest,  and  obviously  he  will  suffer  within  two  or 
three  days  from  tissue  waste  and  inanition.  Egg  albumin,  meat 
hrolhs,  or  gelatin  must  therefore  be  added,  or  the  soups  must  be 
thickened. 

Eggs  may  be  eaten,  hut  they  should  never  be  boiled,  and  in  fact 
they  require  but  little  cooking.  They  may  be  beaten  with  boiling 
Water  and  strained  and  dropped  into  consomme  or  light  brotli  or 
KTuel.  The  yolk  and  the  white  may  be  used  either  separately  or 
together.  The  yolk  may  be  beaten  with  hot  milk  and  water,  or  with 
liot  tea  sweetened  with  grape  sugar  ( Yeo),  or  it  may  be  atltled  to 
lirandy.  The  brandy  mixture  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (mistura 
spiritus  vini  gallici,  Br.  Ph.)  is  made  as  follows:  The  yolks  of  two 
eggs  wnth  half  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar  are  beaten  and  added  to 
four  ounces  of  Cognac  and  an  equal  amount  of  cinnamon  waien 
The  brandy  in  this  mixture  may  be  still  further  diluted  or  reduced 
to  advantage.  Some  patients  prefer  to  take  eggs  raw.  while  others 
prefer  to  have  them  very  slightly  cooked  by  immersing  them  in 
water  which  has  been  boiling,  thus  cooking  them  very  slowly  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  180"  F.  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Eggs 
prepared  in  this  way  are  uniformly  and  lightly  cooked,  and  the  al- 
bumin is  coagidated  in  a  soft  gelatinous  mass  instead  of  the  hard, 
white,  tough  coagidum  which  is  produced  by  greater  heat  (see 
p.  104). 

Cold  meat  jellies  as  well  as  simple  sherry  wine  and  lemon  jellies 
may  occasionally  be  given,  but  gelatin  alone  is  not  particularly  nu- 
tnlious,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  occupied  by  this  class  of 
foods,  comparatively  little  benefit  is  derived  from  them. 

Gelatin  given  with  other  foods,  especially  those  of  proteid  com- 
position, is  assimilated  much  better,  and  makes  a  desirable  addi- 
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lion  to  the  dietary  in  mild  cases.     When  added  to  milk  in  the  form 
of  blancmange  paiients  usually  enjoy  it. 

Beef  tea  and  chicken  jelly  in  equal  parts  make  an  excellent  com* 
bination. 

Beverages  in  Fevers 

The  Value  of  Water  and  Other  Beveragea. — In  almost  all  febrile 
affections  the  liberal  use  of  water,  or  some  beverage  composed 
chiefly  of  water,  is  to  be  recommended  both  for  the  relief  of  thirst 
and  on  account  of  its  diluent  effect  and  of  its  increasing  the  facility 
with  which  ihe  waste  matter  resolting  from  the  rapid  metabolism 
of  the  fever  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys.  A  dry  mouth  de- 
stroys the  appetite*  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  toxins  pro- 
duced hy  the  action  of  typhoid-fever  germs  or  other  micro-organ* 
isms  are  rendered  less  powerful  and  are  in  some  degree  **  washed 
out  **  of  the  system  by  the  imbibition  of  large  draughts  of  water. 
Patients  who  are  extremely  feeble »  or  who  are  not  wholly  rational. 
rnav  not  ask  for  drink  although  their  jnnuihs  are  dry  and  i)arched. 
and  it  should  always  be  the  duty  of  the  norse  to  give  w-aler  in  proper 
amount  at  regular  inter\^als.  In  long-continued  fevers  there  is  a 
tendency  for  an  increased  loss  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  and  sometimes  from  the  skin,  although  the  kidneys  may  he 
less  active  than  normal,  and  if  care  is  not  taken  to  replace  the  fluid 
in  the  body  the  effects  of  this  loss  become  much  more  pronounced 
If  there  are  profuse  watery  evacuations  from  the  bowels  the  drain 
of  fluid  from  the  blood*  and  eventually  from  other  body  tissues,  is 
considerable. 

Sour  lemonade  constitutes  one  of  the  most  useful  and  refreshing 
of  beverages.  It  is  not  particularly  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  espe- 
cially if  taken  in  the  intervals  between  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  to 
many  persons  it  is  exceedingly  grateful.  It  may  be  made  eflferves* 
cing  by  the  addition  to  a  strong  lemonade  of  Vichy,  carbonic-acid 
water,  soda  water,  or  ten  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Barley  and  rice  water  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  or  with 
cinnamon,  wnne,  and  sugar,  aflPord  refreshing  drinks  to  many  per- 
sons, especially  children,  but  they  contain  very  little  nourishment. 
Either  tea  or  coffee  may  be  allowetl  once  a  day  in  many  cases  of 
fever,  although  this  fact  is  often  overlooked.  Tea  should  be 
avoided  if  there  is  marke<l  indigestion  in  the  stomach,  and  coffee 
as  well  as  tea  should  be  avoided  in  cases  where  there  Is  insomnia 
or  excessive  nervousness.  If  there  is  flatulency  they  should  be 
given  without  sugar,  and  not  with  other  food.  Persons  who  ob- 
ject to  the  taste  of  milk  may  take  it  if  a  tablespoonful  of  goodj 
coffee  be  added  to  the  tumblerful.  Strong  black  coffee.  moreoveTi^ 
is  useful  in  controlling  vomiting,  and  is  mildly  stimulating  in  cases 
of  heart  failure.     Its  diuretic  action  is  also  valuable  in  fever,  but  it 
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should  be  remembered  that  those  who  are  not  ordinarily  disagree- 
ably  affected  by  the  daily  use  of  strong  coffee  may  be  made  very 
nervous  by  even  small  quantities  given  when  the  system  is  reduced 
by  the  wasting  processes  of  fever.  Both  tea  and  coffee  should  be 
used,  therefore,  with  discretion ^  although  they  may  at  times  prove 
valuable  in  relieving  the  monotony  of  a  f^uid  diet.  Other  useful 
beverages  are  whey»  or  whey  and  beef  tea»  either  hot  or  iced,  and 
trnfcrmented  grape  juice. 

For  the  immediate  relief  of  thirst  cracked  ice  may  be  given, 
but  it  sometimes  parches  the  hps.  Some  patients  prefer  a  glycerin 
mixture.  A  drachm  or  two  of  glycerin  and  half  a  drachm  of  borax 
or  boric  acid  may  be  added  to  a  tumbler  of  water  and  used  to  rinse 
the  mouth. 

By  sipping  fluids,  thirst  is  more  relieved  than  if  they  are  quickly 
drunk.  There  is  more  satisfaction  in  draining  a  small  glass  than 
in  merely  taking  a  few^  mouthful s  from  a  large  tumblerful. 

The  question  of  the  temperature  at  which  milk  or  any  fonu  of 
beverage  should  be  given  in  fevers  may  safely  be  left,  in  most  cases* 
fo  the  liking  of  the  patient.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  (p.  333)  that 
the  body  temperature  can  be  but  little  if  any  affected  by  that  of  in- 
gested fluids,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  to  give  them 
in  so  agreeable  a  form  that  they  w'ill  not  be  refused.  An  excess  of 
cold  drinks  may  embarrass  digestion  or  cause  stomach  cramps,  and 
should  be  avoided,  but  any  cold  fluid  slowly  sipped  will  do  no  harm. 

Alcohol  as  a  Food  in  Fevers 

The  principal  theory  of  the  action  of  alcohol  in  all  fevers  is  that 
it  serves  as  a  food :  it  is  readily  absorbed  and  carried  in  the  blood  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  combustion  saves  in 
some  degree  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues,  as  the  alcohol  hunting 
in  a  spirit  lamp  furnishes  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  itself  be- 
comes oxidised  to  waste  products*  but  spares  the  carbon  of  the 
wick.    The  latter  is  not  itself  burned  up  or  oxidised  until  the  alco- 
hol has  been  exhausted.     Another  theory  of  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
that  it  possesses  a  positive  antipyretic  action  by  which  it  controls 
the  body  temperature  by  restricting  heat   production.      It   is  also 
believed   that   alcohol   in   fevers   acts   upon    the    nervous   system, 
strengthening  and   supporting  it,   in   this  manner  indirectly   con- 
trolling the  nerve  currents  which  preside  over  the  activity  of  nulri- 
Ijjmi  chemical  change,  anfl  heat  production.    The  subject  is  a  very 
'ttoKd  one,  and  is  obscured  by  the  lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  processes  concerned  in  heat  pro- 
duction, which  are  probably  very  complex.     It  is  possible  that  in 
many  instances  alcohol  may  act  simuUaneously  in  all  the  ways  sug- 
gested, having  the  combined  effect  of  a  food,  a  nerve  tonic,  and  an 
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asmpjrrelic.  This  view  is  ablj  advooted  br 
wlio  gives  an  cxbuutive  discitsflaon  ce  Ae  inb)ect  in  hb  voHe  oa 
alimrntalmn  m  fevers  (Do  Regime  Alimeniatre  cians  les  MalaHw 
FetMtles,  pt  227). 

L%ftt  white  wtnes,  dilmcd  dairt.  and  rven  beer  are  rccom- 
ncudcrf  in  levers  bj  some  writexs  on  dietetic^  eapeciany 
oouiitiics  in  wfaicb  good  water  is  miobcannble*  ot  m  wfaidi  foe  * 
veasons  wine  drtnktn^  is  in  nmcb  more  commoci  daily  use  than  11 
Is  in  America,  where  there  is  an  abundant  sopplj  of  pfire 
In  France  and  Germany  Ught  red  wine  is  freqoentlj 
llyougboci  the  coorse  oi  wM  ievefv  and  bom  five  to  ten 
are  given  daily.  The  fever  diet  in  the  Mnnich  General  He 
indndes  150  to  jqo  grammes  of  light  red  wine  or  white  wise. 
is  abo  much  used  in  Germany  for  f evers*  and  it  contains  some  1 

If  alcohol  is  not  required  ior  its  stinmlating  effect  tipon 
circnlstory  or  nervous  systems  it  is  better  to  withhold  it«  for  io^ 
contimied  ievets  emergencies  may  at  any  time  arise  in  which  it  b 
impoatively  demaoded  to  strengthen  the  faihng  powers  or  aid 
coniiolling  the  exbamtion  oi  deGrtmn.    Its  infloence  will  always  I 
more  decided  and  its  action  can  be  nmch  better  contToHed  if  spirits 
have  not  previcmsiy  been  given,  and  when  it  is  needed  kw  any 
fesson  it  is  best  to  prescribe  it  in  the  form  ol  brandy  or  whisky* 

f  n  geoeraK  tt  may  be  stated  that  alcohol  is  osnally  needctl  if 
teir^)erature  remains  for  several  days  above  loj""  F^  and  is  alway 
reqatred  if  it  remains  as  high  as  105^  F.     The  typhoid  condittoct 
mpcrvcning  in  the  course  of  any  fner  always  detnands  it— i  e.. 
eomfition  chafacterised  by  great   prostratioOp  low  mttttertng 
tirtnm,  snbsultus.  rapid  feeble  pulse,  dry  tongue,  etc. 

In  the  convalescence  following  prolonged  fever  the  daily  use 
Bqoors  with  meals,  or  in  the  form  of  toddy  or  punches  between 
nieab»  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  often  indicated.  This  is  j 
buly  the  case  among  elderly  people  convalescing  from  pcieomoni 
and  other  acute  febrile  diseases  or  who  have  been  greatly  weakened 
by  some  prolonged  ad}-namic  disease.  In  infancy  also,  and  orty 
ebtidbood,  the  use  dl  alcohol  may  be  demanded  in  the  counse  of 
acute  fevers. 

Persons  who  have  been  habitual  though  moderate  drinkers  far  ^ 
many  yearit  or  throughout  their  lives,  when  attacked  with  anj 
severe  acute  or  iidections  disease  possess  less  vitality  and  resis 
than  those  whose  tissues  have  not  been  constantly  bathed  in  alcohoM 
To  withhold  the  kmg-accuslomed  stimulation  in  these  cases  b  often 
to  precipitate  serious  exhaustion,  and  the  problem  of  property 
adapting  the  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the  patients'  acttial  needs  be* 
comes  a  very  lerions  one  to  tlie  physidan.  to  which  he  should  give 
careful  and  iborough  study.    Caution  should  be  given  again  si  the 
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continued  use  of  alcohol  by  palients  in  whom  there  is  danger  of 
inducing  the  alcohol  habit.  It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  those 
who  have  been  addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  but  who  have  been 
temporarily  cured  of  the  habit,  and  who  have  taken  no  liquor  for 
possibly  several  years,  acquire  some  acute  disease  in  which  there 
is  need  of  active  stimulation.  In  such  cases,  having  in  vkw  the 
possible  recovery  of  the  patient,  w  ith  a  renew^al  of  his  alcohohc  habit, 
this  stimulant  should  be  withheld  as  lung  as  possible  while  efforts 
are  made  to  sustain  the  enfeebled  heart  power  by  strychnine,  digi- 
talis, or  diffusible  cardiac  stimulants,  such  as  ether,  ammonium 
carbonate,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia^  camphor,  etc. 

From  the  above  account  it  appears  that  the  question  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  all  febrile  disorders  should  be  considered  from  two 
chief  standpoints,  embracing,  first,  its  value  as  a  food,  with  its  rela- 
tion  to  other  foods  and  to  nutrition  ;  second,  its  value  as  a  stimulant 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  replaced  or  re-enforced  by  drugs. 
The  continued  use  of  strong  alcohol  always  disorders  digestion,  and 
since  the  stomach  is  weakened  in  fevers^  it  is  more  susceptible  to 
such  influences,  and  this  is  an  additional  argument  for  not  employ- 
ing alcohol  in  a  routine  method,  but  for  saving  it  for  positive  indica* 
tions,  such  as  asthenia*  But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  l>attle  for 
hfe  must  be  waged  largely  witli  stimulants  as  much  as  one  ounce 
an  hour  (twenty-four  ounces  per  diem)  of  brandy  or  whisky  must 
sometimes  be  given,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  presence 
of  high  fever  patients  can  often  tolerate  such  dosage  without  the 
indications  of  alcoholic  poisoning  which  in  health  would  promptly 
follow  the  use  of  a  smaller  quantity. 

r  Convalescents  who  have  long  subsisted  solely  upon  fluids  must 
be  careful  in  resuming  solid  diet,  for  the  rapidity  of  recuperation  of 
the  digestive  organs  varies  in  different  persons,  and  taking  meats  or 
other  solid  foods  too  soon  may  cause  rise  in  temperature,  rapid 
heart  action,  and  possibly  visceral  congestion.  The  first  meat  given, 
therefore,  should  be  in  a  finely  subdivided  state,  such  as  scraped 
beef  or  minced  chicken. 

During  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers  the  more  easily 
digested  forms  of  starchy  foods  are  found  to  be  very  useful,  es- 
pecially if  there  has  been  much  loss  of  weight.  Sago  and  tapioca 
thoroughly  cooked  and  serv^ed  with  cream  are  highly  nutritious, 
and  dried  bread  crumbs  rolled  through  a  fine  sieve  may  be  added 
to  thicken  clear  meat  broths.    Crackers  and  zwieback  are  useful. 

Other  ingredients  which  may  be  added  to  thicken  soups  during 
convalescence  are  panada*  semolina*  tapioca,  and  macaroni.     Cus- 
tard puddings,  cooked  fruit,  wine  and  beef  jellies,  blancmange,  or 
29 
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baked  costard  may  be  allowed.    "  Mush,"  fine  hominy,  cornstarch, 
iarina*  and  boiled  rice,  with  beef  juice,  can  be  ordered. 

The  following  dietar>'  will  serve  as  a  general  guide  for  teeding 
convalescents  from  fevers  of  ordinar>'  severity  in  which  special 
lesions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  not  present.  It  is  taken  from  a 
Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking: 

••FIRST  DAY 

**  Breakfast. — Poached  egg  on  toast.     Cocoa. 
••  Lunch.— yiWk  punch. 

**  Dinner. — Raw  oysters.  Cream  crackers.  Light  wine  if  de- 
sired. 

"  Lunch. — One  cup  of  hot  beef  broth. 

'' Supfer.— Milk  toast     Wine  jelly.     Tea. 

-SECOND   DAY 

"  Breakfast. — Sofi-cooked  egg.  Milk  punch.  Coffee  with  su- 
gar and  cream. 

•'  Lunch. — One  cup  of  soft  custard. 

'*  Dinner. — Cream-of-celer>-  soup.  Sippets  of  toast.  A  little 
bariey  pudding,  with  cream.     Sherry  wine  if  desired. 

"LiiiirA.— Milk  punch. 

"  Supper. — Water  toast,  buttered.     Wine  jelly.     Tea. 

-THIRD   DAY 
'•  Breakfast. — Scrambled  egg.     Cream  toast.     Cocoa. 
"  Lunch. — C)ne  cup  of  hot  chicken  broth. 

"  Dinner. — Chicken  panada.  Bread.  Light  wine  if  desired.  .\ 
little  tapioca  cream. 

"  Lunch. — .\n  eggnog. 

"  Supper. — Buttered  drv  toast.  Baked  sweet  apples  and  cream. 
Tea. 

-FOURTH    DAY 

'^Breakfast. — .\n  orange.  Oatmeal  iH.  0.\  with  cream  and 
sugar.     Poached  egg  on  toast.     Baked  potato.     Coc^.^. 

"  Lunch. — One  cup  of  hot  soft  custard. 

"  Dinner. — Potato  soup.  Croutons.  A  small  piece  of  beef- 
steak.    Creamed  potatoes.     Baked  custar*.!.     Cotfee. 

'^  Lunck. — One  cup  of  chicken  broth,  with  n:e. 

**  Supper. — Raw  oysters.  Banquet  cracktrs.  Graham  bread,, 
toasted.     Wine  jelly.     Tea. 

-FIFTH    DAY 
"  Breakfast. — .\n  orange.     Coffee.     Oatmeal,   wiih   cream  and 
sugar.     Broiled  mutton  crop.     Toast. 
"  Lunch. — One  cup  of  mulled  wine. 
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"  Dinner, — Chicken  sonp.  Bread,  Creamed  sweetbreads. 
Duchess  potato.     Snow  pudding.     Cocoa. 

**  LuhcIl — Siphon  soda,  with  coffee  sintp  and  cream, 

**  Supper. — liuttered  dry  toast.  Orange  jelly.  Sponge  cake 
and  cream.     Tea/' 

A  further  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  section 
upon  Convalescence  in  Typhoid  Fever. 

While  brandy  and  whisky  constitute  the  best  form  in  which  to 
give  akcjliol  in  the  acute  stage  of  fevers,  in  convalescence  it  is 
often  advisable  to  use  some  other  alcoholic  drink,  and  an  occasional 
change  from  one  variety  to  another  renders  the  patient  somew^iat 
less  liable  to  the  danger  of  acquiring  a  permanent  alcoholic  habit. 
For  convalescence,  if  the  patient's  purse  can  afford  it,  champagne, 
port  wine,  sherry,  Madeira,  or  a  good  claret  or  Burgundy,  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  in  the  class  of  cases  above  mentioned. 
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Pathological  Physiology. — Careful  nursing  and  diet  regulation 
are  the  life-saving  agents  in  typhoid  fever.  In  few  diseases  does 
a  closer  relation  exist  between  right  feeding  and  symptoms. 

In  average  cases  the  fever  lasts  a  month,  no  matter  what  the 
treatment,  whether  by  cold  bathing  or  otherwise,  while  in  some  it 
continues  for  five  or  even  six  weeks.  There  is  then  a  convalescent 
period  of  at  least  two  weeks,  and  often  as  many  months,  during  all 
which  time  constant  care  in  feeding  must  be  exercised.  At  any 
time  during  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  the  slightest  departure  from 
the  strict  rules  for  diet  laid  down  by  the  physician  may  determine  a 
fatal  issue,  but  it  is  during  the  period  of  ulceration  that  the  greatest 
danger  is  met. 

The  ulcers  involve  the  Peyer^s  patches  and  solitary  follicles  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  but  they  may  extend  into  the  jejunum, 
and  even  into  the  large  intestine.  They  are  deep  and  clean-cut, 
often  including  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscular  layers,  and 
sometimes  perforating  through  the  serous  layer.  An  overloaded 
intestine  or  a  distended  bowel  may  precipitate  perforation  at  any 
moment.  It  is  therefore  important  to  select  a  diet  which  will  leave 
bin  small  residue. 

More  or  less  intestinal  as  well  as  gastric  catarrh  is  often  present, 
interfering  with  both  digestion  and  absorption. 

The  prolonged  fever  is  itself  a  menace  to  life  by  the  secondary 
changes  which  it  induces  in  the  alimentary  system.  The  digestive 
secretions  are  altered  in  (|uality  and  lessened  in  quantity.  En- 
feebled circulation  retards  or  inhibits  absorption,  and  the  functional 
activity  of  the  liver  is  in  abeyance. 

Poisonous  products  suspended  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  its  ele- 
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vated  temperature,  inieriere  with  the  normal  rate  of  melabolisml 
through  the  body,  and  finally  the  excretory  organs  are  overvv'orked,f 
The  typhoid  bacillus  has  curious  behavior  in  relation  to  ceriaiaj 
food  materials,  e.  g.,  it  cultivated  in  milk  it  prevents  coagulation  J 
whey  cultures  become  distinctly  acid»  and  potato  cultures  showl 
peculiar  moiles  of  growth. 


Dietetic  Treatment 

There  are  two  chief  factors  which  should  influence  the  selection 
of  a  proper  diet  for  typhoid  fever.  These  are:  I.  The  supposed 
danger  of  mechanically  irritating  the  ulcerating  surfaces  in  the 
intestine  and  the  danger  of  overloading  an  intestine  and  stomach 
whose  digestive  functions  are  impaired  by  fever,  2,  The  relations 
of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  food  to  the  increased  tissue 
change  that  causes  or  accompanies  the  excessive  production  d 
heat.  If  the  proper  fuel  can  he  furnished  as  food,  the  tissues  an; 
spared  too  great  self-consumption  in  producing  heat. 

Milk  Diet* — In  regard  to  the  first  factor  the  danger  of  mechan- 
ical irritation  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  In 
prescribing  a  milk  iliet  for  typhoid  fever  in  order  to  lessen  ihb 
danger  many  overlook  the  fact  that  imdiluted  milk,  on  entering  the 
stomach,  becomes  almost  solid,  and  large  firm  milk  curds  are  likely 
to  prove  quite  a&  irritating  to  the  ulcerating  surfaces,  or  even  more 
sOj  than  are  starchy  foods. 

When  patients  are  fond  of  milk  and  digest  and  absorb  it  thor- 
oughly, there  is  no  better  diet  for  typhoid  fever,  and  it  answers 
every  requirement  of  a  fever  food.  It  contains  all  the  essentbl 
elements  of  nutrition,  is  easily  digested,  furnishes  f^uid  to  the  tis- 
sues, is  a  good  diuretic,  and,  if  properly  administered,  in  many  ca^es 
it  is  soothing  to  the  stomach  when  a  mild  degree  of  gastric  catarrh 
exists. 

Those  who  dislike  milk  at  first  may  later  grow  accustomed  toil 
and  take  it  contentedly  for  a  month  or  even  six  weeks. 

Due  emphasis  should  lie  given  to  the  fact  that  an  exclusive  niil^ 
diet  need  not  and  should  not  be  prescribed  in  routine  for  all  casc^-^ 
Within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  writers  (notably  Shattuck  ^ 
Boston  and  A.  G.   Barrs  of  London)  have  advocatecl  a  departu^ 
from  the  strict  milk  diet  which  had  come  to  be  the  rule  for  lyph<^^^ 
fever,  and  it  is  foimd  beneficial  to  enlarge  the  dietary  of  some   P^' 
tients  considerably  by  such   articles  as   strained   vegetable  sot^t*^ 


boiled  rice,  macaroni,  soft-cooked  eggs,  soft  cream  toasts  cream 
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water,  buttermilk,  softened  soda  crackers,  blancmange,  wine  j<^^: 
and  ice  cream.     It  is  much  easier  to  put  all  hospital  cases  of  typl'^  ^^ 
fever  on  a  routine  milk  diet,  but  it  is  often  better  to  devote  a  li 
study  to  securing  suitable  variation  in  the  food. 
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In  typhoid  fe%'er  every  eftori  should  he  made  to  maintain  good 
stomach  digestion.  If  all  food  is  thoroughly  disintegrated  before  it 
enters  the  intestine  there  need  be  little  fear  of  a  mechanical  irrita* 
!ion  of  the  ulceradng  surfaces.  Far  more  danger  may  occur 
through  malnutrition  of  the  intestinal  wall,  which  prevents  absorp- 
tion of  nutriment.  An  accumulation  of  undigested  food  in  the 
intestine  is  therefore  highly  undesirable,  and  the  stools  should  be 
periodically  examined  to  see  that  undigested  milk  curds  do  not 
appear  in  them. 

Milk  for  some  persons  in  health  is  really  a  poison.  They  com- 
pletely fail  to  digest  it.  It  causes  constipation  with  clay-coloured  or 
white  stools,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  products  of  malfermentation. 
ptomaines,  and  gases.  They  digest  it  even  less  when  they  acquire 
a  prolonged  fever.  Others,  with  whom  the  milk  agrees,  become 
very  tired  of  it  after  taking  it  exclusively  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time, 

I  have  several  times  seen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  symptoms 
which  resembled  scurvy,  with  swollen  and  bleeding  gums  and  great 
emaciation,  occurring  in  patients  who  had  been  fed  too  long  upon 
an  exclusive  milk  diet  which  they  failed  to  assimilate. 

Quantity  of  Milk  Eequired. — If  milk  is  the  only  food»  enough 
should  be  given,  and  the  problem  of  what  constitutes  enough  must 
be  solved  in  each  case  separately.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
feeding, which  induces  indigestion  and  restlessness,  increases  the 
pulse  rate,  and  aggravates  the  abdominal  symptoms — such  as  tym- 
j>anites,  diarrhcea  or  constipation,  haemorrhage,  and  abdominal  pain- 
Ingestion  is  very  different  from  digestion. 

There  are  many  writers  upon  dietetics  who  give  a  special  cau- 
tion against  the  practice  of  overfeeding  in  cases  of  enteric  fever  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  more  or  less  gastric  catarrh  is  usually  pres- 
ent and  that  it  is  an  undue  tax  upon  the  digestion  of  the  patient  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  large  bulk  of  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  underfeeding  causes  malnutrition,  favours 
the  occurrence  of  complications,  and  prolongs  convalescence. 

For  an  exclusive  milk  diet  the  outside  limits  lie  between  one 
and  three  quarts  per  diem,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  age  and 
size  of  the  individual,  but  more  upon  the  condition  of  his  digestion. 
A  clean  tongue,  a  soft  abdomen,  and  natural  milk  stools,  not  too 
hard  and  w^ithout  coagulse  of  casein  or  flakes  of  fat.  indicate  that  the 
milk  is  being  well  digested. 

The  reverse  of  the^e  symptoms  suggest?  that  the  milk  is  sup- 
plied in  too  large  quantity,  or  that  it  is  not  being  digested,  and  one 
or  more  of  three  things  must  be  done  :  (a)  The  quantity  must  be 
reduced  ;  (b)  the  mode  of  administration  must  be  changed— i.  e., 
the  milk  must  be  predigested ;  (c)  other  foods  must  be  substituted, 
either  w^holly  or  in  part. 
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Whok  milk  appears  to  be  well  digested,  but  the  patietit 
rapidly  early  in  the  disease,  he  is  not  getting  nonrislnnezti 
enottgb,  and  the  quantity  must  be  increased  or  other  food  must  be 
added.  As  a  general  rule^  from  one  and  three  fourths  to  tmo  quarts  j 
of  iitiDc  per  diem  (or  six  ounces  ever>  two  hours,  day  and  night).  [ 
hamettf  diluted*  is  sufficient  during  the  height  of  the  fever  to 
tain  the  potintt  properly.  It  is  best  to  give  as  much  as  can  be 
tfiorciiighly  assimilated  according  to  the  symptoms  above  noted. 

Johnston  believes  tliat  from  three  to  four  otmces  of  milk  given 
every  two  or  three  liours  b  sufficient.  Moore  states  that  very  few 
patients  digest  over  one  and  a  half  to  two  pints  of  milk,  and  **  it  is 
icafceiy  ever  necessary  to  exceed  the  amount  of  one  quart  of  oMlk 
in  the  tiirenly-fonr  hours,**  or  three  ounces  of  milk  in  ten  feedings  at 
iolcnrals  of  two  and  a  half  hours.  This  estimate,  for  uncomplicated 
cases  at  least,  is  too  low.  It  may  be  necessar}-  to  reduce  the  aBciw- 
ance  to  this  figure  if  severe  gastro-intestinal  disturtwtnce  occurs,  ot^ 
m  [act,  with  violent  vomiting  to  temporarily  discontinue  the  milk 
ortirety.  and  give  only  cracked  ice  or  half-ounce  doses  of  ieed 
champagne,  but  patients  kept  too  long  on  as  Ioia'  a  diet  as  that 
mentioned  m-ill  emaciate,  grow  feeble  to  an  alarming  degree,  and 
reqntre  excessive  stimulation. 

(b)  The  milk  may  be  given  raw,  boiled,  diluted  with  plain  water, 
barlejr  water,  lime  water,  \'ichy,  Seltier,  or  ApoUinaris,  or  pan- 
creatinised  according  to  taste  and  need.  Gelatin,  as  well  as  gitni 
arabic,  is  aooiettnics  added  to  milk  to  dilute  it  and  prevent  tough 
cords  from  forming.  The  milk  should  never  be  skimmed.  Its 
taste  may  be  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a  little  strong  coffee  or 
iome  of  the  extract  of  coffee,  or  a  little  caramel  makes  ii  agreeable 
to  the  taste  where  patients  have  refused  it  before,  or  it  may  occa- 
siooally  be  preferred  with  a  cup  of  cocoa  in  which  the  milk  pre* 
dominatrs.  If  diarrhoEa  is  present,  a  milk  diet  is  especially  ttseful, 
and  the  mtik  should  be  botkd. 

When  vomiting  occurs,  it  is  better  to  use  peptonised  or  pancre* 
atintsed  nsilk  than  soda  or  lime  ift^er.  for  the  latter  tend  to  neu* 
tnlise  the  activit)'  of  an  already  enfeebled  gastric  jmcc  These 
fluids  may  be  given  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  taste.  If  coM, 
the  natisea  is  sometimes  controlled,  but  digestion  may  be  sotnewfaal 
retarded.     If  the  vomiting  is  ver^  ne,  kour  *'^r,  or  tXMy 

lak  may  be  given  for  a  time  v.  -.    ^ood  n  place  of 

milk.  Mliey  or  buttermilk  is  also  used  sometimes  for  a  change  for 
a  few  days.  A.  L.  Loomis  recommended  from  four  to  six  quarts  of 
the  latter  per  diem, 

(r)  Snkititalei  far  Klk  IKet— Wlten  milk  is  obvkjusly  dis- 
a^reeirtg  and  producing  flatulence.  I  have  often  seen  improvrment 
foOow  an  entire  change  of  diet  for  a  day  or  two  to  animal  broths. 
Similar  resohs  are  familbr  in  the  treatment  of  inbntile  diatrhcBa^j 
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In  cases  like  those  above  described  in  wlrich»  after  fair  trial,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  urge  upon  the  patient  the  taking  of  milk,  there 
is  no  objection  to  giving  strained  broths  of  mutton,  chicken,  or 
beef,  a  little  clam  broth  for  a  relish,  and  light  farinaceous  arti- 
cles»  such  as  the  prepared  starchy  foods,  like  Mellin's  or  Nestie's, 
barley  water,  farina,  arrowroot,  and  other  gruels,  costards,  egg- 
nog,  or  a  piece  of  zwieback  softened  by  soaking  in  milk,  weak  tea, 
or  bouillon.  I  have  used  gruel  made  from  banana  meal,  which 
is  palatabk\  highly  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  (see  p.  182). 
Junket  and  cream  are  very  nutritious  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
Egg  albumin  can  be  made  very  palatable  by  beating  it  with  a  little 
milk  and  sherry.  In  this  manner  considerable  variety  is  secured 
for  the  patient;  the  appetite,  and  in  many  cases  the  digestion,  are 
improved,  and  by  alternating  one  or  more  of  these  ariicles  v\  itii  the 
milk,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nourishment  will  in  the  end  be 
taken  and  absorbed.  Lay  ton  estimates  that  typhoid  patients  may 
sometimes  lose  half  a  pound  in  weight  per  diem,  and  in  that  class 
of  cases  in  which  rapid  emaciation  is  a  most  alarming  feature  of  the 
disease  these  various  adjuncts  to  the  milk  diet  are  especially  useful. 
Moreover,  patients  fed  in  this  manner  are  not  likely  to  become  rav- 
enous during  convalescence. 

It  is  w^ell  expressed  by  Henry  that  '*  it  is  not  so  much  solid  as 
indigestible  food  that  should  be  eschewed,  and  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  all  foods  except  such  as  are  predigested  are  solid  in 
the  first  stage  of  digestion/'  A  pint  of  milk  contains  as  much  solid 
material  as  a  mutton  chop. 

The  continued  use  of  beef  tea,  beef  juice,  or  meat  extracts  and 
peptonoids  undoubtedly  produces  loosening  of  the  bowels^  and  such 
substances  must  be  avoided  when  diarrhcea  is  present ;  but  in  cases 
w'here  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation  this  may  be  a  decided 
ad%^antage.  Veal  and  chicken  broth  are  less  apt  to  have  a  laxa- 
tive effect  than  beef  and  mutton  broth,  and  calf*s-foot  jelly  is 
allowed  by  some  clinicians.  When  patients  tire  of  the  taste  of  beef 
tea  or  broth  it  may  be  flavoured  with  a  little  celery  salt  or,  if  there 
is  no  diarrhcea,  with  a  very  little  tomato  juice  or  other  simple  vege- 
table extract. 

Henry  advocates  the  use  of  gelatin  as  an  "  albumin  sparer," 
although  it  should  not  be  given  if  diarrhiTea  is  present.  As  much  as 
a  claret-glass  full  may  be  given  on  alternate  days,  and  it  can  be  in 
the  form  of  simple  blancmange  or  peptonised  milk  jelly,  which  is 
made  by  adding,  while  hot,  gelatin  dissolved  in  a  little  w'ater  to  pep- 
tonised or  pancreatinised  milk,  and  flavouring  with  lemon  or  orange 
and  sherry  or  rum.  It  is  eaten  cold.  In  the  stomach  it  is  quite 
as  fluid  as  predigested  milk. 

Farinaceous  Gmek. — T  have  alluded  to  the  occasional  advantage 
of  giving  farinaceous  gruels,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  many  writers 
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are  opposed  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  may  excite  tympany, 
I  believe  them  to  be  at  times  of  great  service,  Stromeyer  feeds 
his  patienib  largelv  upon  oaten  grits  boiled  for  three  hours  nith- 
out  sugar. 

Da  Costa  recommended  giving  three  pints  of  milk  and  one  pint 
of  broth  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  midday  allowance  of  some 
gruel,  such  as  arrowroot.  There  is  a  variety  of  enteric  fever  in 
which  without  any  noticeable  complications,  and  even  without  a 
very  high  temperature  curve,  emaciation  is  rapid  and  extreme,  lo 
such  cases  especially  the  use  of  farinaceous  gruels  is  indicated. 
They  must  not  be  given  too  sweet,  and  a  little  cream  or  lemon  juice 
may  be  added  in  lieu  of  sugar  It  is  often  advisable  to  add  a  tabl^ 
spoonful  of  malt  extract,  or  one  of  the  "  prepared  foods,"  such  as 
Mellin's,  Horlick's,  Ridge's,  or  malted  milk  may  be  given  in  milk. 
Sleep  and  Food, — In  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  question  arises 
in  regard  to  waking  the  patient  at  night  for  nourishment,  or  to  take 
the  temperature- 
Some  patients  awaken  easily,  are  fed,  and  drop  off  to  sleep  again 
almost  immediately.  They  may  be  fed  every  two  hours  day  and 
night.  Others,  if  awakened,  do  not  readily  fall  asleep  again,  and 
lose  half  the  night's  rest  or  more,  and  this  may  considerably  retard 
their  recovery.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  let  them  sleep  for  three,  or 
even  four,  hours  without  being  aroused,  for  the  rest  may  be  of  more 
value  to  them  than  food.  So  much  depends  upon  the  temperature, 
pulse,  and  general  condition  of  each  case  that  no  rigid  rule  should 
be  formulated,  but  it  is  best  never  to  let  four  hours  pass  while  the 
fever  lasts  without  giving  food.  If  patients  are  told  that  they  have 
a  little  longer  interval  than  usual  in  which  to  rest  undisturbed,  they 
will  sometimes  go  to  sleep  at  once.  Of  course,  if  they  sleep  during 
the  day  there  is  less  need  of  postponing  feeding  by  night.  Coti* 
stant  drowsiness  may  indicate  a  need  of  more  food.  The  nurse 
should  always  furnish  a  daily  record  of  the  exact  amount  of  milk 
or  broths  actually  given  in  twenty-four  hours,  making  allowance 
for  dilution,  and  this  should  be  compared  with  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided. 

Thirst — Thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  typhoid  fever,  an<l 
cool  water  should  be  given  in  abundance  by  the  nurse,  without  wail- 
ing for  the  patient  to  ask  for  it.     Water  favours  nutrition  and  tk 
elimination  of  waste.     If  diarrhoea  is  absent  it  is  well  to  aciduVate 
the  water  with  a  little  dilute  phosphoric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  ten  ^' 
fifteen  drops  to  the  tumblerful,  or  water  flavoured  with  infusior* 
orange  or  serpentaria.     Hoppe-Seyler  has  washed  out  the  stom^^ 
in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  anfi  shown  that  while  the  temperature    * 
mains  high  there  is  little  or  no  acid  contained  in  the  gastric  ju»^ 
and  a  mildly  acidulated  beverage  may  prove  serviceable  by  aid^ 
digestion  as  well  as  by  relieving  thirst. 
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Relief  of  the  latter  symptom  is  sometimes  sought  by  painting: 
the  tongue  with  glycerin,  which  is  used  to  prevent  evaporation  from 
the  surface  and  not  because  of  any  special  virtue  m  the  glycerin 
Itself t  which,  in  fact,  is  hygroscopic  and  tends  to  abstract  water  from 
the  mucous  surface  unless  it  is  already  very  much  diluted,  and  it 
cannot  protect  it  sufficiently  from  the  evaporation  which  occurs  in 
mouth  breathing.  The  use  of  cracked  ice  in  excess  aggravates 
thirst  rather  than  relieves  it,  and  it  is  better  to  sip  cool  water  at  a 
temperature  of  50**  to  60''  F.  rather  than  ice.  The  juice  of  a  sweet 
orange  or  a  lemon  is  often  very  acceptable,  and  in  the  absence  of 
serious  complications  it  can  do  no  harm.  Iced  tea  may  prove 
agreeable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  restrict  the  use  of  effervescent 
drinks  for  the  control  of  thirst  on  account  of  the  danger  of  increas- 
ing flatulency,  and  stretching  the  ulcerated  intestinal  wall. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  water  for  relieving  thirst,  it  is  of  great 
service  as  a  diluent  for  washing  out  the  waste  products  of  the  febrile 
action  from  the  system  through  the  kidneys.  Many  clinicians,  as 
Hennk%  Meigs,  and  Beverley  Robinson,  make  it  a  special  feature  of 
their  treatment  to  give  large  draughts  of  water.  Henry  advises 
giving  each  patient  eighty  ounces  of  water  (including  that  con- 
tained in  fluid  food)  per  diem,  and  Meigs  has  given  as  mucli  as  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ounces  with  benefit,  incKuling  from  thirty  to 
fifty  ounces  of  free  water,  Debove  gives  six  ounces  every  two 
hotirs.  It  should  not  be  dnmk  inr_>  soon  after  the  fluid  food,  but  in 
the  intervals,  so  as  not  to  dilute  the  gastric  juice  too  much.  In 
mild  cases  a  little  coffee  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  may  be  drunk  in  the 
morning. 

Alcohol. — Tile  question  of  how  far  alcohol  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  food  and  a  '*  force  regulator  "  in  typhoid  fever  is  very  important. 
The  employment  of  it  in  excess  as  a  routine  treatment  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  It  is  seldom  required  at  all  in  the  first  fortnight, 
Ldter  the  heart  is  enervated  and  its  muscular  tissue  is  enfeebled. 
In  all  complications  which  threaten  life,  such  as  severe  haemorrhage, 
sudden  cardiac  dilatation,  hyperpyrexia  (107*^  FJ.  pneumonia,  or  un- 
controllable diarrhoea,  alcohol  must  be  given  without  stint.  When 
^^e  complication  is  passed  the  dosage  should  be  graduallv  reduced, 
^B  Patients  above  forty  years  of  age  usually  require  stimulation 
early. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  prescribe  whisky  in  typhoid  fever 
at  the  rate  of  t^venty  or  twenty-four  ounces  per  diem,  and  in  some 
chronic  alcoholic  patients  large  quantities  of  alcohol  may  be  needed 
to  prevent  collapse.  Sometimes  delirium  will  disappear  when  ex- 
cessive dosage  of  alcohol  is  discontinued,  and  I  am  inclined  to  pre* 
scribe  ver\'  much  less  alcohol  than  formerly,  especially  for  young 
and  robust  patients.  Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  of  greatly  weak- 
ened circulation  in  which  its  use  must  be  pushed  rapidly,  and  in 
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vTiiz:  r  rmi-3  -— ^t-gRw^  icsDomna.  and  dclirimn  better  te 
TiriTs  mc  r  i>  not  to  be  forgotten  tiai  that 
xsmsuiit  ixrdar  viimPjiiiTs,  By  giving  smaD  dose  d 
±£-13^2=-  .T  fcrrvixaiaixs.  nr  ^k  two  m  combination,  by  tbt  » 
:r  zET tant.  .  aiipitiir  snal  aoscs  :«  iDaq>hine»  and  other  remcde 
n  r:r:Ti:inffl=ini  vn  aucroinL  inndt  less  of  the  latter  wiD  be  t^ 
•cur^L  an:  rrisrs  2^  ir  jsas  riu\^^'  of  inducing  the  alcohol  habc 
>cr:ir;r  «tii?rf^  ncKi  imaismes'  ibe  somach  catarrh  and  interine 
v~  z±*t  TjanriL  acsocrom:  :c  3»i.  One  very  noticeable  ionm 
:c  ±»;  ErEni  r:ui->5B3:  -^^  n>^ir  is  ihat  the  patients  do  wcD  wiih 
>:  iri-V  to:c»:u  juu.i  :t   'i^n  repairing  none  at  all  in  the  mtonfe 

Trf  iznii  re  ijcrdiShr  K""iini:aTg  pff«cribed  must  depend  npoD 
^n  r^r=:sza!C^  of  :ie  ca«.     Bimody  and  whisky  possess  the  id- 


±^  5::^sa^  is  incre  xmiknn  and  the  bulk  is  not  great 
I:  IS"  i  — artgr  re  rmcaae  boscveil  pncDce.  founded  largely  on  ec£>- 
r»:cz^:al  n?3sccsw  ^r  ^r^  wicskTi  or  brandy  as  the  only  form  o: 
alrrbroc  ?;■-  :aS.-rL  bear  3  ptrraic  practice,  especially  among 
m  .err:-:,  v^^^^  :2ay  Se  C25a««cL  and  equally  good  results  cm 
be  :c*ar-fi  bv  ocwrs^  sc^cae  good  strong  wine  which  is  mot 
a*:T\;tabI<  :  ?  :=<?  tas^r,  saci:  Jt?  ooe  c^  the  Hungarian  wines.  Mahgi. 
p?r:.  >h<rr>.  cjiret.  etc.  In  Germany  patients  are  often  alkiwtd 
beer,  bu:  this  b^rvfrag^f  is  v^p«i  i»  the  same  objection  as  the  effer- 
vescent drinks,  for  then?  is  nnn.>r^  or  less  gastric  catarrh  usaaB} 
present-  It  is  nvx  m:>rh  pnrscrib^d  in  this  countr>'.  It  serves  bel- 
ter during  convalescence  than  mhilc  the  fever  is  present.  Brandr 
in  mi!k  or  soda  or  Seltzer  mater  is  best  for  diarrhoea,  and  dr>'  cham- 
pagne is  good  if  there  is  vomiting.  As  the  latter  is  used  in  small 
doses — an  ounce  or  less  at  a  time — it  is  economical  to  place  a 
patent  cork  with  a  faucet  in  the  bottle,  so  that  a  little  may  be  drawn 
at  a  time  without  losing  all  the  effervescence.  In  any  case  in  which 
alcohol  is  given  the  best  guides  for  the  proper  quantity  are  found, 
as  in  pneumonia,  in  the  breath,  delirium,  tongue,  and  pulse.  If 
the  breath  has  no  odour  of  alcohol  an  hour  or  two  after  the  dose 
lias  been  taken,  if  delirium  has  subsided,  if  the  tongue  becomes 
more  moist,  and  the  pulse  becomes  more  full  and  slow,  the  alcohol 
is  doing  good. 

During  convalescence  a  little  alcohol — two  ounces  of  whisky 
or  four  or  five  of  Burgundy  a  day,  for  example — may  be  needed  as 
a  tonic,  but  should  be  given  only  with  food. 

Relation  of  Intestinal  Antisepsis  to  Diet 

It  is  said  that  bacilli  fed  on  beef  juice  produce  ptomaines  which 
act  more  strongly  upon  the  nervous  system  than  if  they  arc  ^^ 
tipon  milk  (Rachford).     The  starches  do  not  make  ptomaines. 
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The  typhoid  germs  certainly  thrive  in  nitrog^enous  media,  but 
not  upon  carbohydrates.  Their  development  in  the  former  is  ac- 
companied by  the  prorluction  of  toxic  material  in  the  intestine, 
which,  on  being  absorhed  into  the  system,  produces  the  symptom- 
atic phenomena  of  the  disease.  This  theory,  which  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  adoption,  has  emphasised  the  possible  value  of  anti- 
septic treatment  of  the  alimentary  canal.  While  there  are  as  yet 
no  remedies  known  to  therapeutics  which  can  be  used  in  sufficient 
stren^h  in  the  intestine  to  be  completely  antiseptic  or  germicidal 
to  the  typhoid  bacilli,  tliere  is  another  aspect  of  antisepsis,  or  rather 
asepsis,  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  should  not  he  overlooked— 
that  is,  the  prevention  of  those  fermentative  changes  which  accom- 
pany indigestion  in  any  fevcn  In  typhoid  fever  the  importance  of 
maintaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  normal  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  food  is  of  special  urgency  on  account  of  the  lengtli  of 
the  flisease.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  overdistention  of 
the  intestine  by  flatus  must  have  a  very  injurious  efiFect  upon 
the  ulcerating  surfaces  by  stretching  them.  At  autopsies  upon 
typhoid  patients  ulcers  are  often  seen  which  might  have  been  easily 
torn  by  sltght  distention,  and  the  prognosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  more 
grave  when  extreme  and  obstinate  intestinal  flatulency  appears  early 
in  the  disease,  before  there  has  been  time  for  either  perforation  or 
peritonitis.  One  can  do  much  to  prevent  this  condition  by  bestow- 
ing special  care  upon  the  whole  alimentary  canah 

Care  of  the  Motith*^The  mouth  should  be  washed  \^ery  fre- 
quently at  regular  intervals,  and  ahvays  after  taking  a  glass  of  milk, 
for  nothing  causes  coating  of  the  tongue  more  than  a  milk  diet,  or 
forms  a  better  field  for  the  development  of  bacteria,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  carried  down  to  the  stomach  to  excite  indigestion  and 
flatulency  there.  Listerine  and  hydrogen  peroxid  make  most  satis- 
factory and  cleansing  mouth  washes.  A  whalebone  bent  in  a  loop 
forms  a  good  *'  tongiie  scraper/'  and  cleans  its  surface  quite  thor- 
>ughly.  If  patients  are  too  feeble  to  rinse  the  mouth,  the  nurse 
"should  swali  it  out  for  them  with  a  bit  of  cotton.  Nurses  should 
be  made  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  simple  detail,  for, 
if  properly  attended  to.  it  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's  comfort  and 
appetite.  When  this  is  faithfully  done,  one  seldom  sees  even  in 
fatal  cases  a  typical  '*  typhoid  tongue  " — brown,  dry,  hard,  fissured, 
and  so  stiff  that  it  is  useless  to  the  patient.  Patients  can  often 
learn  to  use  a  tongue  bath  to  advantage — that  is,  to  hold  tfie  month 
full  of  flui<l  for  several  minutes  at  a  time,  when  much  moisture  is 
absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
will  greatly  lessen  the  liability  to 
middle  ear. 

The  Stomacli,— The  dangers  of  overfeeding  with  milk  have 
already    been   considered    upon    page   427.      Milk   disagrees    with 
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many  patients  Mxmer  ot  later,  and  the  fennentatiofi  processes  of 
which  it  is  capable  produce  lai^e  quantities  ol  gas  and  sometiniei 
elevation  of  temperature.  Small  doses  of  salictn  or  cerrani  ojcafatte 
Piith  each  tumbler  of  milk  often  prevent  dyspepsia,  and  the  xmlk.  tf 
'fterilised.  may  be  retained  and  digested  where  Tomitin^  has  been 
extreme.  If  there  is  the  least  indication  of  ordinarr  milk  diss^ree- 
ing,  it  should  be  at  once  changed  for  some  other  iom — peptonised, 
or  sterilixed,  or  boiled.  With  a  clean  tongue,  and  with  stcrilaed 
mitk  in  the  stomach,  much  may  be  done  to  favour  the  fcuther  dige^ 
tion  of  milk  in  the  intestine. 

The  Intestine. — Many  ty-phoid  patients  are  sercrdy  constated 
by  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  Constipation  bvours  abaoma]  ier- 
mentation,  and  begets  the  flatulency  which  ts  so  inji]rioa&  Sixii 
cases  should  not.  as  a  rule,  be  allowed  to  go  more  than  forty-eiglil 
hours  i^ithout  encouraging  a  movement  with  an  enona.  \\liik  k 
is  not  possible  to  render  the  aKmentary  canal  in  any  sense  tmty 
aseptic  throughout*  a  great  deal  may  be  flooe  to  Eairoiir  tke  viud 
conditiofis  of  nutrition  by  preventing  the  opposite  extieme  of  ex- 
cessi^-e  ingestion  of  bacteria  of  various  Idnds  and  the  prodoetJon 
malfemientitioa.  This  appears  to  be  at  present  a  more  eiitmif>- 
ing  field  for  germicidal  efforts  than  treatment  directed  gainst 
the  seat  of  war  in  the  PeyerV  patches^  The  jndidoos  daSy  ust  of 
rectal  enemata  ne^*er  excites  imestmal  hamontage.  bat 
comttipation  provokes  meteocism.  stretches  the  thin 
ices  to  the  point  of  rupture*  and  tends  to  keep  tke 
Felevntcd.  If  relapses  ate  due  to  reiafcctioa  or  to  sinqile  sefitic 
absorption  ihrvpugh  ukentKng  intestinal  soriaces,  thoie  ^  aO  the 
more  reason  (or  the  prevention  of  acmrnnhtioo  of  too  modi  food 
in  the  intestine. 

OoftvilfiteMea.-^As  the  fever  subsides*  ll  bccoMCi 

,  A|ucstion  how  soon  to  aDow  a  retnre  to  soBd  loodL 

rry  easily  indnced  by  indtscretioQ  in  this  r^asd. 

Ti  otite  is  ahiay^  a  dangerous  gviie  to  ksUom  m 

%hh  •  kHir  or  five  weelcs  of  an  ejcctoMtre  «tt  or  wSk 

and  hnnh  diet,  \ihen  the  tempefafnre  sohridcs^  and  often  befarr  k 

II  become  tH^rmal*  be  becoaics  laiUMwas.    Like  a  hmf^  ^tamil 

in.  he  ihinks  ol  nothing  bnt  food,  wmd  dcBmii  iinBUhin4,  new  m 

ir  v^spilal  wnd  cnottiaini^  a  doatB  eaoiahjciag 

Li  .  -^  is  dMfevll  to  waa^ee,  a^  a  hrend  riot  is  coo* 

lanlty  menacetl     IVsRtvised  bot  svsipndMk  Iricwis  aRenpt  to 

:'r  m  alt  miAner  of  totbiddtn  f«^  wmi  the  p«Mnt  jnst  ar^ 

ft  the  hunffjr  «tile  is 

more  adwiecd  Ml(Hbotif% 

In  the  fniMee  eamt  k  is 
almr  a  t^tenisfihenttii:  i*iet  at  an  < 
vflMff  copiwtacdite  to  fcifhid  ^ 
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y^ce.   Vermicelli,  cream-toast,  a  cracker  soaked  in  cream,  etc. — mav 


be 


^^iven  with  impunity  in  cases  which  have  ran  a  mild  course  as  soon 


^s  the  temperature  remains  normaL    Meat  broths  may  be  thickened 

^'Uh  rice,  sago,  or  vermicelli.    In  a  day  or  two  more  the  soft  part  of 

^5'sters  or  a  chop  are  permissible.    In  cases  which  have  presented  no 

^nous  complications,  if  there  is  good  stomach  digestion  there  is  no 

^^cd  of  prolonging  a  tluid  diet  for  fear  of  intestinal  injury. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  foods  suitable  for  the  different  days  of 
Convalescence,  commencing  a  day  or  two  after  disappearance  of  all 
(cvcr.  Milk  should  still  be  given  until  gradually  wholly  replaced 
by  solid  fcx>d. 

First  Day, — Chicken  broth  thickened  with  thoroitgldy  boiled 
^cc.  Milk  toast  or  cream  toast  once  only  during  the  day.  Beef 
Juice, 

Second  Day. — Junket,  mutton  broth,  and  bread  crumbs.  Cocoa, 
^lilk  toast.  A  piece  of  tender  steak  may  be  chewed  but  not  swal- 
lowed. One  of  the  prepared  farinaceous  foods,  such  as  Mellin*s 
Or  Horlick's,  may  be  given  with  a  cup  of  hot  milk. 

Third  Day, — A  small  scraped-becf  sandwich  at  noon.  A  soft- 
vooked  ^gg  or  baked  custard  for  supper.  Boiled  rice  or  potato 
furce  strained.     Arrowroot  gruel. 

Fourth  Day. — The  soft  part  of  three  or  four  oysters.  Meat 
broth  thickened  with  a  beaten  egg.  Cream  toast.  Rice  pudding 
or  blancmange  and  whipped  cream,  or  Bavarian  cream. 

Fifth  Day. — Scraped-beef  sandwich.  A  tender  sweetbread. 
Bread  and  milk.  A  poached  ^gg.  Wine  jelly  or  calfs-foot  jelly. 
Macaroni. 

Sixth  Day, — Mush  or  crackers  and  milk,  scrambled  eggs, 
chicken  jelly.     Bread  and  butter.     The  soft  parts  of  raw  oysters. 

Sn'enih  Day. — A  small  piece  of  tenderloin  steak  or  a  little  breast 
of  broiled  chicken.  Breafl  and  btitter.  Boiled  rice.  Wine  jelly. 
Sponge  cake  and  whipped  cream. 

Eighth  Day, — A  slice  of  tender  rare  roast  beef,  a  thoroughly 
baked  mealy  potato  servxd  with  butter  or  mashed  with  cream. 
Other  foods  as  before. 

Ninth  Day, — A  little  broiled  fresh  fish  for  lireakfast.  Beefsteak 
at  dinner.  Rice,  macaroni,  eggs.  Sago,  rice,  or  milk  pudding.  A 
baked  apple. 

Tenth  Day. — Mush  and  milk.  A  squab  or  breast  of  partridge 
or  roast  chicken.    Other  foods  as  before.     Ice  cream. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  days  the  patient  may  select  articles 
from  the  mntu  of  the  previous  day.  so  that  three  good  meals  a  day 
are  taken,  besides  three  or  four  glasses  of  milk  betw^een  meals. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  give  a  little  alcoholic  stimulant,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  much  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
between  lying  and  sitting  or  standing,  or  if  the  pulse  rate  is  very 
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fhwi,     If  at  larf 
aiUf  tcvtral  d^  dL  »  BoraH' 
to  me  above  lOP*  or  ic30l§*  F.  k  is  sies 
Sold  ifiet.     If  tJ»e  icnipdatnre  fal§  agawi 
vakicmt  cHet  naj  be  lUoiiiciL     A  joddoi  rac 
drcn  bigber^  bstsng  but  a  daj  or  two^  ns|'  be 
cdfMtiWiOii,  and  il  is  not  to  be  coosidcfed  as  a 
but  ttntil  tbe  cause  is  asccrtamed  the  above  prccaatBoa  sbbsi  be 
obsenrcd. 

There  ti  a  class  of  pafieots  in  wboo  tbe  tbamometrie  record  is 
likely  to  fail  as  a  guide  for  leeifiiig  niikss  il  is  ctniTctly  tsterpreted. 
After  a  proCracred  feirer  faBtflig  foar  or  five  weeks  the  tempefaiwe 
falls  to  aboot  loc^  F.  and  (loctttates  flaih  up  to  toas^  or  101.5'  F. 
wtlhocrt  reachmg  the  normal  or  it  mar  beccme  siiboonnal  asid  floe* 
tnate  between  97.5""  or  efF  F,  in  the  monsio^,  and  loi*  F.  in  tbe 
afternoriti.  These  patients,  in  the  absence  ol  any  seqoeiae  to  ac* 
eount  for  the  tempcratnre  elevation,  have  a  **  starvation  fever*.**  and 
tbej  are  usually  considerably  emaciated*  It  is  necessary  to  give 
ibem  solid  food  cauttonsly  to  bring  the  temperaturt  to  normaL 
Sofnetimef  even  then  the  fever  lasts  until  they  are  aOowed  to 
«jt  up. 

In  est! milting  the  proper  time  for  giving  solid  food,  regard 
ilfia)*  be  paid  to  the  general  severity  of  the  disease. 

Complication*,  Auch  ai%  an  abscess  or  funinculosis,  may  protract 
tbe  fever,  although  the  intestinal  ulcers  are  completely  healed,  and 
such  patient*  «hould  have  solid  food  in  spile  of  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature.  Very  mild  cases,  in  which  the  fever  curve  subsides 
in  ten  day*  or  a  foftnighr,  are  clecef>iive  in  that  they  are  apt  to 
relap»e,  and  their  fluid  diet  jihould  be  prolonged.  Patients  who 
have  Wen  very  ill  with  repeated  hsemorrhage  or  h>'perpyrexia 
should  be  fed  with  the  greatest  caution  during  convalescence. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  of  normal  temperature,  if  the  bowels 
are  mrrving  regularly  and  if  there  is  no  diarrhcea,  the  patient  may 
Uitially  be  allowed  to  select  hh  own  menu,  although  he  roust  be 
warned  to  avoid  for  a  long  lime  eating  food  likely  to  leave  much 
insoluble  residue,  *uch  a*  raw  vegetables,  raw  apples,  soft  ^lu II 
crab%,  bcrrie*.  green  corn,  old  pca^.  beans,  cabbage,  tough  meats, 
dried  fruitn.  etc.  He  must  be  instructed  also  not  to  excite  dtar- 
rhcea  by  eating  too  much  fresh  fruit.  With  any  attack  of  indiges- 
tion he  nm^t  return  for  a  few  days  to  a  very  simple  diet.  I  hai 
seen  a  Rccond  distinct  relapse  occur  on  the  twentieth  day  after 
first,  but  »uch  cases  arc  fortunately  quite  exceptionaL 
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Typhoid  Fever  in  Children 

Tvphoid  fever  in  young  children  is  rare.  When  it  occurs  in  in- 
^^nts  between  two  and  five  years  of  age  they  must  be  fed,  if  possi- 
^*^t  exclusively  upon  nii!k  in  some  form,  predigested  if  necessary, 
^^t  in  each  case  sterilised  or  Pasteurised.  Children  usually  take 
^C)umiss  well  and  thrive  upon  it. 

If  milk  is  refused,  and  emaciation  threatens  in  consequence, 
^^me  concession  should  be  made  in  the  rigour  of  the  diet,  but  of 
^f^urse  no  solid  food  can  be  allowed.  Beef  juice,  beef,  mutton,  or 
chicken  broths  (not  thickened),  and  beaten  tg^  albumin  sweetened 
^nd  flavoured  with  a  few  drops  of  sherry,  may  be  substituted  for 
riiilk  or  alternated  with  it.  Children  take  junket  extremely  well. 
W  hen  stimulants  are  required,  from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  of 
brandy  or  whisky,  well  diluted,  should  be  given. 

If  they  refuse  this,  a  httie  Tokay,  champagne  or  wine  whey 
may  be  tried.  As  a  rule  they  need  no  alcohol  unless  they  are  very 
feeble,  or  if  complications  arise.  The  nurse  must  offer  water  freely. 
Barley  water  with  a  little  lemon  juice  is  useful  to  relieve  thirst. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  temperature  curve  of  typhoid 
fever  in  children  is  often  very  regular,  and  a  fall  to  near  the  normal 
must  not  be  regarded  as  justifying  an  allowance  of  solid  food  at 
once,  and  no  matter  how  clamorous  the  child  may  l>e  for  it.  exactly 
the  same  rigid  rules  must  be  enforced  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time  during  convalescence. 


TYPHUS   FEVER 

In  general  the  dietetic  treatment  of  typhus  fever  should  K  the 
same  as  that  of  typhoid  fever,  but  as  intestinal  ulceration  is  absent 
from  the  former,  the  extreme  care  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  less  im- 
pcrative.  The  fever  is  high  and  the  patient  is  usually  delirious^ 
hence  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is  best  during  the  height  of  the  fever, 
provided  it  is  well  digested.  The  duration  of  this  fever  is  much 
shorter  than  that  of  typhoid  fever,  and  some  of  the  objections  to  a 
milk  diet  are  therefore  less  apt  to  arise.  From  four  to  six  ounces  of 
milk  may  be  given  every  two  hours. 

If  the  milk  is  not  well  assimilated  it  may  be  alternated  with  or 
Sts{>p1emented  by  broths,  custard,  raw  e^gs,  farinaceous  gruels,  etc. 

Abundant  water  should  be  offered,  and  the  prominent  tendency 
to  ataxic  symptoms  and  stupor  may  be  counteracted  by  strong 
black  coffee,  alcohol,  etc. 

CoiiTalescciice. — During  convalescence  the  precautions  ob- 
served in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  are  not  necessary,  and 
patients  may  return  much  sooner  to  a  solid  diet ;  but  some  alcoholic 
stimulant*  such  as  ale  or  porter,  will  be  needed  with  the  meals.    The 
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dirtctions  given  in  the  section  on  Diet  in  Fever  in  General  (p, 
417)  may  be  observed :  for,  although  any  severe  fever  may  leave  the 
dtgcsttve  organs  somewhat  enfeebled*  there  is  no  unusual  danger 
of  this  kind  in  tv'phus  fever,  and  relapses  are  not  occasioned  by 
dietetic  errors. 

SMALLPOX 

The  invasion  of  smallpox  is  usually  abrupt,  and  the  tempera* 
lure  may  reach  104"  F.  on  the  first  da).    There  are  anorexia, 
vomiting,  and  prostration,  in  addition  to  other  symptoms, 
fever  continues  for  three  days,  or  until  the  eruption  has  tuUy  devel- 
oped, after  which  it  subsides.    During  the  febrile  stage  a  light 
diet  sliould  be  given,  such  as  is  recommended  for  fever  in  gene 
milk,  broth,  gruel,  etc.  (p.  417^     The  thirst  is  usually  conside 
ably  relieved  by  taking  cool  liquids  in  abundance,  such  as  natcr^ 
iced  lemonade,  Seltrer  water,  etc.    If  there  is  much  eruption  in  the 
throat,  there  may  be  considerable  dysphagia. 

During  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  eruption  the  patient  re-_ 
quires  an  abtmdant  supporting  diet,  and  as  much  milk,  eggs,  whtskj 
and  stimulating  meat  broths  should  be  prescribed  as  can  be 
gested.  The  patient  should  be  fed  at  least  once  ever)-  two  bours^ 
and  must  be  awakened  three  or  four  times  at  nighi  for  food.  W 
iling  IS  noi  to  be  dreaded  after  the  onset  ol  the  disease.  The  cc 
bined  effect  of  the  irritation  of  so  large  a  cutaneous  eruption,  aod 
of  the  secretion  of  so  much  pus  from  the  pustoks*  which  may 
arooum  to  tnany  ounces,  is  exhausting  to  the  last  degree,  and  ear- 
nest effort  must  be  made  to  counteract  it.  This  is  especially  true  ol 
aD  confluent  cases.  A  dozen  c^gs^  three  qtiarts  of  milk,  and  ten 
or  twehre  or  more  ounces  of  whisky  or  brandy  is  not  loo  much  to 
order  for  an  adult.  These  materials  may  be  given  alone  or  in 
busation,  as  cggnog,  milk  punch,  etc.  If  the  stomach  rebels  ; 
so  much  food,  the  rrctiun  nmsi  be  utilised  for  part  of  the  work. 

This  supporting  treatment  should  in  alt  severe  cases  be 
menced  early,  even  in  the  \xsicular  stage  of  extensive  eruf! 
vfthout  waiting  fior  signs  of  exhanstion,  which  are  otherwise  < 
In  follow.    If  strong  licttKir  b  not  tolerated,  champagne  or  other 
be  substituted. 

occupies  from  one  to  four  weelcs*  accordhig  uj 

tbe  severity  of  die  attack.    The  diet  should  be  skywlr  increased,  and 

abundant  anrmal  food,  meat^  mSk,  and  ^ggs^  and 

^oholk  stumdantsw  such  as  ale.  porter,  or  Burgundy. 


SCARLET  FEVER 

ol  scarlet  fever  the  temfiefature  subsides  In  a  few* 
tbut  tune,  dufuig  the  period  of  '^^•^jiraf'— afrfifi.  soe* 
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ciat  care  in  the  diet  is  unnecessary  unless  nephritis  is  present. 
While  the  fever  lasts  the  diet  should  be  of  fluid  character,  and  milk, 
koumiss,  soups,  broths,  and  farinaceous  gruels  of  arrowroot,  farina, 
etc.,  are  to  be  given.  In  all  cases  there  is  liability  to  renal  irrita- 
tion, and  desquamative  nephritis  may  occur ;  and  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  scarlatinal  poison  and  waste  products  of  the  fever  from 
the  system  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient 
take  as  little  nitrogenous  food  as  possible,  except  milk,  and  drink 
large  quantities  of  fluid.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  thirst  are  prom- 
inent symptoms,  and  there  is  often  difficulty  in  swallowing,  owing 
to  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  throat.  Water,  effervescing  waters 
(Seltzer,  Apollinaris),  barley  water,  orange  juice  in  Vichy,  and  sour 
lemonade  may  be  drunk  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  mild  cases  a  little  plain  vanilla  ice  cream  is  much  enjoyed  by 
children.  It  is  nutritious,  cooling,  and  grateful  to  the  parched 
throat. 

If  the  fever  is  high,  four  or  five  ounces  of  fluids  must  be  given 
every  hour.  In  severe  cases  there  is  gastric  derangement,  and  the 
diet  must  be  restricted  to  milk  in  some  form,  as  koumiss  or  pepto- 
nised  milk.  If  nephritis  is  present,  the  milk  diet  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  all  other  nitrogenous  food  must  be  withheld  (see  Albu- 
minuria). Jaccoud  maintains  that  scarlatinal  nephritis  can  be  usu- 
ally averted  by  keeping  the  child  upon  a  strict  milk  diet  from  the 
commencement  and  continuing  it  for  several  weeks. 

Convalescent  children  who  have  had  very  mild  attacks  are  often 
hungry,  but  it  is  best  to  control  their  diet  carefully  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  even  if  albuminuria  is  not  detected.  They  may  be  given  at 
first  such  articles  as  junket,  rice  pudding,  crackers,  farina,  corn- 
starch or  sago  with  cream,  milk  toast,  cream  toast,  baked  custard, 
blancmange,  wine  and  beef  jelly,  mush,  baked  apples,  stewed 
prunes,  oranges.  The  resumption  of  animal  fare  should  be  very 
gradual  in  all  cases,  and  fish,  oysters,  chicken,  or  eggs  should  be 
given  before  meat.  I 
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The  diet  in  ordinary  cases  of  measles  does  not  require  special 
care  beyond  that  described  under  the  section  on  Diet  in  Fever  in 
General.  The  appetite  is  usually  wanting  in  the  prodromal  and 
eruptive  stages,  and  milk  with  farinaceous  gruels  answers  every 
re'quirement.  Thirst  is  prominent,  and  cool  water  or  lemonade  may 
be  offered,  or  orange  juice  or  unfermented  grape  juice  in  Vichy. 
Alcoholic  stimulation  is  only  needed  if  the  patient  is  very  feeble,  or 
if  severe  complications  arise.  The  resumption  of  a  solid  diet  must 
be  gradual,  but  it  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  fever  and  catarrhal 
symptoms  disappear. 

When  nursing  or  hand-fed  infants  have  measles  they  should  be 
30 
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fed  somewhat  oftener  than  usual,  and  must  be  given  less  food  at 
each  fet'ding.  A  child  of  eight  or  ten  months  of  age  should  be  led 
on  dilutetl  milk  like  one  two  or  three  months  younger.  In  this 
manner  any  existing  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  less  Ukely  to  cause 
serious  indigestion  and  vomiting*  It  is  particularly  necessary  to 
give  water»  and  half  an  ounce  should  be  offered  at  least  every  ti**o 
hours,  or  oftener,  while  the  infanl  is  awake. 

If  there  is  much  gastric  irritation  or  catarrh,  it  may  prove  best 
to  suspend  milk  feeding  for  a  day  or  two  and  substitute  meat  juice 
or  beef  or  mutton  broth. 

MUMPS 

For  mumps  no  special  diet  is  required  beyond  the  necessity  of 
giving  fluids  or  soft  food  while  the  swelling  of  tlie  parotid  glands 
and  fever  last.  The  suggestions  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  ton- 
sillitis apply  to  this  disease.  Anaemia  is  apt  to  be  extreme  during 
convalescence,  and  meats  should  therefore  be  plentifully  supplied. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  very  appropriate  in  protracted  convalescence. 


WHOOPING   COUGH 

In  whooping  cough  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  so  severe  as 
to  give  rise  to  vomiting,  and  in  bad  cases  they  are  excited  by  taking 
food  which  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  become  assimilated, 
and  nutrition  may  suffer  very  seriously  in  consequence*  adding  to 
the  general  exhaustion  which  accompanies  the  disease.  All  food 
must  be  made  easily  assimilable.  It  is  best  to  give  food  regularly 
in  moderate  quantity  at  each  time,  and  it  should  be  predigested 
if  necessary,  Pancreatinised  milk,  koumiss,  the  prepared  amyb- 
eeous  foods,  cream  toast,  eggs,  junket,  chicken  broth,  malted  farina- 
ceous foods,  custard,  milk  puddings,  gruels  thickened  with  meat 
extracts,  and  stimulants  in  the  form  of  ^gg  albumin  in  sherry,  egg- 
nog,  or  milk  punch,  are  recommended  for  patients  who  vomit  solid 
food.  The  worst  cases  require  nutrient  enemata,  as  exhaustion  be- 
comes critical. 

INFLUENZA 

Symptoms, — Influenra  is  an  acute  and  moderately  infecttoal 
fever  of  microbic  origin  which  is  recognised  by  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  nmcous  membranes  of  the  upper  air  passages,  and  by 
symptoms  referable  to  the  nen^e  centres.  In  many  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  no  special  dietetic  treat- 
ment is  required  beyond  that  common  to  febricula.  but  a  large 
number  of  cases  are  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  serious  complica- 
tions or  they  present  sequelae.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  air  passages  are  the  principal  seat  of  the 
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inflammation,  but  in  others  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membranes 
are  similarly  attacked,  giving  rise  to  pronounced  digestive  dis- 
orders, nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  The  fever,  commonly  of 
moderate  severity  (103°  to  103.5°  I^-)»  persists  for  three  or  four  days 
or  a  week.  There  is  usually  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  ex- 
treme malaise,  muscular  pains,  enfeebled  circulation,  and  almost 
total  loss  of  appetite.  As  an  adjunct  to  other  treatment,  absolute 
rest  in  bed  is  imperative  in  all  severe  cases,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature  and  of  protecting  the 
body  from  draughts,  but  to  guard  against  syncope  from  debilitated 
heart  action. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— While  the  fever  lasts,  the  stomach  is  usu- 
ally irritable,  and  the  diet  must  be  fluid  and  restricted.  Food  should 
be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  according  to  the  rules  applicable 
in  cases  of  extreme  debility. 

In  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  two  and  a  half  quarts  should 
be  drunk  if  possible.  Later  the  patient  may  be  given  nourishing 
beef,  mutton,  or  chicken  broths,  with  beaten  eggs  added,  milk  toast, 
custards,  eggnog,  and  milk  punch.  As  soon  as  solid  food  can  be 
eaten,  scraped-beef  sandwiches,  oysters,  tender  breast  of  chicken, 
eggs  poached  or  scrambled,  and  light  farinaceous  articles  with  which 
cream  is  taken,  are  appropriate. 

As  a  stimulant,  champagne  is  particularly  serviceable  in  relieving 
both  the  physical  and  mental  depression  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  phases  of  this  disease. 

Convalescence  is  frequently  prolonged,  and  debility,  muscular 
weakness,  irritability  of  the  heart,  and  enfeeblement  of  digestion  are 
often  present  to  a  degree  which  appears  wholly  disproportionate 
to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  febrile  attack.  The  diet  must 
therefore  still  be  carefully  supervised,  while  every  exertion  of  either 
body  or  mind  must  be  prohibited.  The  food  should  be  of  a  highly 
nutritious  character  and  served  in  an  appetising  and  palatable  man- 
ner, and  as  abundant  as  the  condition  of  the  stomach  will  allow. 
(See  Convalescence  from  Typhoid  Fever,  p.  434.) 

Patients  with  whom  milk  usually  agrees  do  well  to  take  it  in 
quantities  amounting  to  a  quart  a  day,  in  addition  to  abundant  solid 
nitrogenous  food,  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  chicken,  eggs,  etc. 

Alkaline  waters  should  be  drunk.  If  the  appetite  flags  and  return 
of  strength  is  delayed,  tonics  and  possibly  change  of  air  may  be 
required. 

When  convalescence  is  protracted  it  is  advisable  to  continue 
alcoholic  stimulation,  and  milk  punches,  plain  whisky  and  water,  or 
a  glass  of  sound  Burgundy  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
as  a  tonic,  with  the  meals.  Malt  liquors  may  also  be  indicated  in 
some  cases. 
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DIPHTHERIA 

Syjnptoma. — Diphtheria  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  charac- 
leriscd  by  croupous  inflamnialion  of  mucous  membranes  which 
particularly  afifects  the  pharynx  and  upper  air  passages.  Clinic- 
ally the  disease  presents  fever  of  an  irregular  type,  with  great 
debility,  and  frequently  albuminuria.  Anaemia  and  rapid  loss  ol 
flesh  and  strength  are  characteristic.  The  mortality  is  high,  espe- 
cially among  children,  whom  the  disease  chiefly  attacks,  and  death 
may  result  from  toxaemia,  sudden  heart  failure,  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  caused  by  accumulation  of  the  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane, the  extension  of  the  inflammation  down  the  air  passages,  or 
exhaustion  from  inability  to  swallow  food.  Recovery  is  nnifonnly 
slow,  and  may  be  still  further  retarded  by  paralysis  or  other  sequelae. 
Owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  throat  is  involved,  with  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  to  the  general  weakness  and  pros- 
tration, there  are  few  diseases  in  which  greater  care  in  regard  to 
dietetic  treatment  becomes  imperative.  There  is  anorexia,  and  the 
sense  of  taste  is  lost ;  nausea  is  frequently  present  as  well  as  coih 
stipation.  The  cervical  lymphatic  glands  arc  more  or  less  swollen 
and  give  rise  to  pain  or  soreness  on  opening  the  mouth.  Albumin 
may  appear  in  the  urine  as  early  as  the  second  day. 

Bietetic  Treatment.—"  Alimentation  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  general  treatment ''  (Trousseau).    Throughout  the  active  stage 
of  the  disease  while  the  fever  lasts,  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
All  food  must  be  given  in  fluid  form,  of  which  milk  is  the  best,  Of 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  semisolid  material  is  more  easily  swal- 
lowed, the  food  must  be  thickened  with  cream,  gelatin,  eggs,  or 
farinaceous  articles ;  or  beef  meal,  Mellin's  food,  malted  milk,  etc., 
may  be  added  for  this  purpose  to  other  foods.    T!ie  diet  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  nutritious  beef  or  chicken  broth  and  beef  tea,  eK 
albumin,  eggnog,  milk,  and  milk  pimch.     Plain  vanilla  ice  cream 
is  nutritious,  and  if  not  too  sweet  it  is  well  borne,  and  is  frequcfi^^' 
very  grateful  to  the  inflamed  throat.    Simple  farinaceous  foods,  s^*^'^ 
as  arrowroot,  thoroughly  cooked  rice,  soft  cream  toast,  and  gnt^^ 
may  be  taken.    Continued  disgust  for  food  is  a  very  bad  progno^^ 
sign,  and  every  eflfort  must  be  made  to  counteract  it  by  ofife*^^^? 
variety.     When  the  child  is  unable  to  swallow  on  accouni  of  f^^' 
or  accumitlaliun  of  membrane  in  the  throat,  forced  feeding  wiL 
na»al  or  stomach  tube  may  be  better  than  nutrient  enemata. 


Intubation  and  Tracheotomy 

When  inttdiation  of  the  larynx  has  been  performed  the  c"^'^ 
Hrmietimrs  experiences  great  trouble  in  swallowing  without  dravii^^''' 
luotl  into  the  trachea.    It  is  difficult  to  close  the  epiglottis  with      ^** 
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tube  in  position,  or  to  draw  up  the  larynx  beneath  the  root  of  the 
tongue  to  the  extent  which  should  occur  in  normal  deglutition,  and 
hence  fluid  food  particularly  is  liable  to  trickle  through  the  tube  into 
the  trachea,  exciting  violent  dyspnoea  and  spasms  of  coughing. 
Semisolid  food  or  solid  food,  such  as  junket,  mush,  or  eggs,  is  more 
liable  to  glide  over  the  instrument  without  being  sucked  in  through 
it  during  inspiration.  Patients  usually  require  considerable  nourish- 
ment to  support  their  strength,  so  that  the  difficulties  of  feeding  may 
be  serious. 

Very  young  infants,  who  are  dependent  upon  a  milk  diet,  can 
swallow  best  if  laid  upon  the  back  across  the  nurse's  lap  with  the 
head  downward  supported  below  her  knees.  While  in  this  position 
the  bottle  is  given.  Regurgitation  through  the  nose  may  occur, 
but  that  is  of  little  moment  compared  with  the  accident  of  inhaling 
the  milk  through  the  tube  into  the  lungs. 

In  older  children,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  head  in  swallowing  and  the  avoidance  of  inspira- 
tion at  the  same  time,  these  dangers  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
or  they  may  be  overcome  by  the  passage  of  an  oesophageal  tube, 
though  this  irritates  the  throat  and  may  spread  the  diphtheritic 
membrane  along  the  oesophagus.  Intelligent  children  can  learn  to 
swallow  well  with  a  little  practice  and  care  while  wearing  the  intuba- 
tion tube.  Some  even  swallow  easier  than  before  its  insertion  by 
reason  of  the  relief  of  dyspnoea,  which  always  makes  deglutition 
difficult.  In  other  cases  the  tube  may  be  temporarily  removed,  if 
the  dyspnoea  is  not  extreme,  while  the  child  takes  nourishment ;  but 
this  requires  skilled  attendance,  and,  as  the  patient  must  be  very 
frequently  fed,  it  possesses  great  disadvantages.  As  a  rule,  the 
longer  the  tube  remains  in  position,  the  better  the  patient  acquires 
facility  in  swallowing.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  resort  to 
rectal  alimentation  for  a  day  or  two  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  swal- 
lowing while  the  tube  is  worn. 

The  late  Dr.  O'Dwyer  said:  "  Solids  and  semisolids,  when  there 
is  an  appetite  for  such  food,  and  when  the  patients  can  be  induced 
to  take  it,  are  swallowed  much  better  than  fluids,  and  do  not  enter 
the  tube,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  " ;  and  he  added  that  a  bolus  of  food 
tends  to  press  the  epiglottis  down  over  the  tube,  while  fluid  tends 
to  raise  it,  or  slip  in  under  it,  although  he  modified  the  head  of  the 
tube  by  giving  it  a  concave  surface  to  fit  the  epiglottis. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  with  very  young  children  that  a  failure 
to  take  food  may  be  due  to  loathing  or  nausea,  and  not  to  physical 
inability  to  swallow  with  the  tube  in  situ.  O'Dwyer  wrote  :  "  I  always 
instruct  children  who  are  old  enough  to  understand,  to  drink  as 
rapidly  as  they  can,  and  then  cough  to  expel  any  fluid  which  may 
have  entered  the  tube,  instead  of  coughing  after  each  deglutition, 
as  they  usually  do."    He  discountenanced  the  theory  that  food  may 
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enter  the  tube  and  excite  pneumonia  by  reaching  the  deeper  poM 
tions  of  the  lungs,  and  said  :  '*  I  do  not  believe — ^and  there   is  n<] 
evidence  so  far  to  prove — that  any  of  the  fluid  entering  the  tube  ] 
ever  reaches  the  bronchi,  fur  it  is  promptly  expelled  by  coughing.' 
He  cited  cases  in  support  of  this  statement,  one  being  that  oT 
woman  who  wore  the  laryngeal  tube  for  over  ten  months  continu- 
ously, and  enjoyed  good  health.     He  said  that  vomited  food  enters  ^ 
the  tube  even  less  often  than  swallowed  food, 

TRACHEOTOMY 

The  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  performed  for  obstructions  of 
various  kinds»  such  as  accumulation  of  diphtheritic  membrane  in  the 
larynx,  ccdema  of  the  glottis,  laryngeal  new  growths,  etc.  The  con- 
ditions which  require  this  procedure  are  usually  among  those  which 
interfere  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  swallowing,  ahhough  ihc 
presence  of  the  tracheotomy  tube  in  the  trachea  is  well  borne  and 
does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  deglutition  in  any  manner.  No 
special  precautions  in  feeding  are  necessitated  by  the  presence  of 
the  tube,  as  in  the  case  of  intubation. 


Postdiphtheritic  Paralysis 

In  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  the  soft  palate  is  oftenest  aflfecti 
but  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  or  even  the  oesophagus* 
may  also  be  involved,  in  which  case  deglutition  is  hindered  and  the 
patient  must  be  fed  through  a  catheter  or  stomach  tube  (see  GavigeJ 
or  by  enemata.  (See  Food  Enemata.)  Mehzer  has  shown  that  in 
man  and  the  horse  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles  contract  upon  fluids  to  is 
to  squirt  them  down  into  the  oesophagus  at  a  rate  exceeding  thit  ol 
ordinary  peristaltic  motion,  or  several  feet  a  second ;  hence,  in  |ma^ 
ysis  affecting  these  muscles  fluids  can  scarcely  he  swallowctL  W.  B. 
Cannon  and  A.  Moser.  by  means  of  the  X  ray.  studied  the  swallow* 
ing  of  capsules  of  bismuth,  and  found  that "'  solids  and  semisolids  irt 
slowly  carried  through  the  entire  oesophagus  by  peristalsis  ahaoe.** 

The  phenomenal  success  of  antitoxin  inoculations  in  rcdncio^ 
the  mortality  of  diphtheria  to  less  than  one  third  of  its  fonxier  degree 
have  made  sequelae  of  this  nature  verj'  infrequent 

CEREBRO-SPINAL   MENINGITIS 

Synptomf. — ^Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  an  infectious  < 
roicrobic  origin,  in  which  the  chief  lesions  are  an  in 
the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  inflammatioa  of  the 
membranous  coverings  of  the  nerv  ous  system  results  in  ihe  prodoc- 
tion  of  a  variety  of  s>mptoms«  including  fever,  dismrtianc^  of  dir 
oervotis  and  muscular  s>-stemSf  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
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The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  severity  and  duration,  lasting  from 
a  few  days  to  several  months.  In  mild  cases  convalescence  is  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  in  severe  and  protracted  cases  the 
nervous  symptoms  increase  m  severity.  The  stage  of  excitement 
and  irritation  of  the  nerves  with  active  delirium  is  succeeded  by 
profound  prostration  and  coma,  with  progressive  emaciation,  a  vari- 
able temperature,  and  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  with  involuntary 
evacuations.  Such  cases  as  a  rule  prove  fatal,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  hopeless,  and  recovery  may  occur  at  any  time.  Much, 
therefore^  depends  upon  the  careful  nourishment  of  the  patient*  and 
every  effort  should  be  directed  towards  maintaining  strength  and 
promoting  nutrition. 

Dietetic  Treatment — In  mild  cases  a  liquid  diet  of  milk,  broth, 
meat,  and  Qgg  albumin,  with»  perhaps,  a  little  toast  or  crackers,  may 
be  given  while  acute  symptoms  last.  In  protracted  severe  cases,  and 
especially  where  convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma  are  present,  the 
patients  must  be  fed  with  great  care,  and  all  nourishment  must  be 
given  in  frequent  small  doses  and  in  an  easily  assimilable  form. 
Huebuer  sometimes  employs  forced  feeding  with  the  stomach  tube. 
Fancreatinised  meat  broth,  pancreatinised  milk,  albumoses.  and  beef 
juice  must  be  ordered,  if  necessary,  every  fifteen  minutes.  Brandy 
or  whisky  is  required  when  hyperaemia  is  succeeded  by  exhaustion. 
If  given  too  early,  alcohol  may  increase  the  delirium.  In  extremely 
feeble  patients  such  fluids  must  be  administered  in  teaspoonful  doses^ 
or  even  in  smaller  quantities,  with  a  medicine  dropper,  by  which 
they  are  passed  between  the  closed  teeth.  It  will  be  also  advisable 
to  employ  rectal  altmentatron.  There  is  seldom  any  lesion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  present,  and  consequently  in  those  cases  in 
which  larger  quantities  of  fluid  nourishment,  or  even  solid  food, 
can  be  taken  there  is  no  objection.  If  the  patient  is  able  to  eat 
and  swallow  properly,  milk  toast,  scraped  beef,  eggs,  custard, 
wine  jelly,  farina.  Bavarian  cream,  blancmange,  etc.,  are  indicated. 
Water  may  be  given  ad  tibitum  to  relieve  the  thirst,  which  is  often 
severe. 

Convalescence  wdll  be  promoted  by  giving  abundance  of  food. 
Five  or  six  meals  a  day  may  be  taken.  The  appetite  is  frequently 
good  from  the  commencement  of  convalescence.  Beefsteak,  chops, 
roast  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken,  bread  and  butter,  oatmeal,  por- 
ridge, hominy,  and  rice  with  cream,  may  be  allowed  as  soon  as 
the  patient's  digestion  admits,  A  milk  punch,  or  glass  of  claret 
should  be  ordered  three  times  a  day. 


ERYSIPELAS 

Symptoms, — ^Erysipelas  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  spe- 
cific micrococcus,  and  characterised  by  high  fever  and  intense  local 
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inflammation  of  the  skin  and  conttguous  mucous  membrane.  There 
is  usually  more  or  less  prostration  and  enfeeblement  of  the  heart 
and  circulation. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment  are 
to  support  the  strength  by  stimulants  and  nutritious  foods,  whicJl 
must  be  adapted  for  easy  digestion*  When  the  temperature  is  high^ 
and  nausea  and  vomiting  exist,  nourishment  should  be  taken  m 
small  quantities — an  ounce  or  two  at  a  time  every  hour.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  pancreatiniscd  milk,  beef  peptonoids  or  albumoses  and 
beef  juice,  eggnog,  milk  punch,  and  farinaceous  grueU  are  recom- 
mended. Alcohol  is  needed  and  it  is  well  tolerated,  for  it  seems  la 
be  consumed  in  the  system  without  intoxicating  effects.  From 
eighteen  to  twent\  ounces  of  brandy  or  whisky  may  be  given  within 
twcnty-four  hours.  In  extreme  cases  an  ounce  an  hour  may  be 
taken,  or  if  allowance  is  made  for  sleep  the  individual  doses  may 
be  increased.  The  liquor  should  be  diluted  with  plain  water,  or  with 
Vichy  or  carbonic  water,  or  soda  water.  Aged  or  debibtated  per- 
sons and  young  children  especially  need  vigorous  alcoholic  sttmula- 
tion.  After  the  local  inflammation  subsides  the  period  of  convales- 
cence requires  a  very  nutritious  diet,  and  fluids  ma>  gradually  be 
replaced  by  beef,  soft-cooked  eggs,  toast,  bread  and  butter,  and  light 
farinaceous  foods  with  cream. 

If  the  disease  invades  the  pharynx,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is 
necessary,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  as  well  as  medicines,  except  those 
designed  for  local  treatment,  should  be  given  per  rectum  lo  aToid 
increasing  the  local  irritation. 

Heuter  favours  the  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  hot  lea  to 
induce  perspiration,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  in  any  w^ay  aKects 
the  cutaneous  lesion, 

CHOLERA 

Bietetic  Fropliylaxis. — Cholera  is  a  zymotic  disease,  the  genm 
of  which  can  only  enter  the  system  by  the  mouth,  and  they  arc 
spread  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  contaminated  water  used  tor 
drinking  or  washing  purposes.  All  raw  foods  and  cooking  utensils 
washed  in  such  water  are  liable  to  become  infected, 

No  raw  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  whatsoever  should  be  taken. 
In  many  cities  it  is  customary  for  the  local  health  boards  to  pn>- 
hibit  the  sale  of  raw  fruits  while  a  cholera  epidemic  is  in  pro^reis- 
It  is  a  standard  rule  to  cook  all  food  and  boil  the  drinking  water. 

Tea.  coflfee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  should  be  made  only  with  water 
previously  sterilised  by  boiling.  Sterilised  water  only  should  be 
used  for  cleansing  the  teeth.  Water  should  not  be  cooled  by  direct 
contact  with  ice.  or  the  latter  should  be  newly  made  from  distilled 
water.  No  beer,  ale.  soda  water,  or  artificial  mineral  waters  should 
be  used  if  there  is  any  chance  of  contaminated  river  or  well 
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having  entered  into  their  manufacture.    Milk  may  become  infected 
from  washing  the  milk  cans  in  impure  water. 

Acid  beverages  should  be  freely  drunk,  for  the  cholera  germs 
do  not  thrive  in  acid  media,  and  if  accidentally  introduced  into  the 
stomach  they  may  perish  there  if  the  gastric  contents  always  have 
an  acid  reaction.  Soor  lemonade  made  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
of  dilute  stilphoric  acid  has  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  prophylactic 
against  cholera.  Vinegar,  sour  pickles,  or  lime  juice  may  be  taken 
for  the  same  purpose- 
Indigestion,  perhaps  because  it  promotes  alkaline  fermentation 
in  the  stomach,  favours  infection,  and  hence  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic  it  is  desirable  to  eat  only  plainly  cooked,  wholesome 
food,  and  to  avoid  all  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking.  All  foods, 
such  as  pastry,  fried  dishes,  etc,  having  the  reputation  of  easily 
disagreeing  should  be  eschewed. 

During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  it  is  highly 
important  to  avoid  eating  anything  likely  to  produce  diarrhtea,  and 
all  indigestible  substances,  such  as  meat,  eggs.  fish,  or  milk  not 
strictly  fresh,  unripe  or  overripe  fruit  and  vegetables,  must  be  abso- 
lutely forbid  den. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cholera  are  usually  divided  into 
four  typical  periods,  which  are  those  of — 
K  The  premonitory  diarrhoea. 

2.  The  period  of  profuse  serous  diarrhoea. 

3.  The  algid  stage,  or  that  of  collapse  or  asphyxia. 

4.  The  reactionary  stage. 

The  dietetic  treatment  varies  with  each  of  these  stages  of  the 
disease.  It  is  imperative  that  the  patient  be  kept  absolutely  quiet 
in  bed  throughout  all  the  active  phase  of  the  disease. 

First  Period. — ^There  is  alkaline  watery  diarrhoea  with  frequent 
profuse  stools,  nausea  and,  usually,  vomiting.  The  stomach  is  loo 
irritable  to  retain  food,  and  undigested  broths  and  milk  only  fyrnish 
culture  media  for  development  of  the  cholera  bacilli  and  production 
of  toxins. 

During  this  period  only  light  fluid  food  in  very  small  quantity 
should  be  eaten.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  overeating.  Whey, 
gruels,  bouilh>n,  or  pancreatinised  milk  only  arc  permissible. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  should  still  be  kept  acid,  and  sour 
lemonade,  Ume  juice,  dihite  acid  phosphates,  dilute  vinegar,  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  in  a  half  tumblerful 
of  water,  or  diluted  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  in  similar  dosage,  are 
to  be  swallowed  from  time  to  time.  The  acids  should  be  given 
through  a  glass  tube  to  spare  the  teeth. 

Hyperacidity  of  the  stomach  artificially  produced  favours  the 
passage  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  stomach  contents  into  the  small 
intestine,  so  that  its  normal  alkalinity  is,  to  some  extent,  neutralised. 
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The  duodenum  indeed  may  temporarily  acquire  an  acid  reaction, 
which  IS  inimical  to  the  development  of  cholera  germs.  J 

Second  Period. — The  stools  become  more  frequent  and  serous. ! 
They  are  almost  contmuous,  and  enormous  quantities  of  fluid  arc 
rapidly  drained  from  the  system*  in  which  whitish  flakes  of  desqua* 
mated  intestinal  epithelium  are  suspended.    Sometimes  they  contain 
blood.    As  much  as  two  quarts  of  fluid  may  be  discharged  in  a  single 
evacuation.     Nausea  and  epigastric  distress  occur  with   projectile 
vomiting  of  fluid,  which  exceeds  in  quantity  that  which  is  drunk* 
Intense  abdominal  cramps  follow  and  extend  down  the  legs.     The 
patient  rapidly  emaciates,  and  the  feebleness  and  prostration  are  ex- 
treme.    There  is  a  cold  clammy  perspiration,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  victim  passes  into  collapse.     Active  efforts  must  be  made  lo 
Slop  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.    The  abdomen  must  be  incased  m 
flannel,  and  turpentine  stupes  are  of  service  if  the  cramps  are  sevens 
A  mustard  paste  may  be  placed  over  the  epigastrium,  and  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine  is  required.     Cracked  ice,  cold  lime 
water,  iced  champagne  and  carbonic-acid  water,  iced  fresh  lime  juice 
in  Vichy,  weak  cold  brandy  and  Seltzer,  or  plain  soda — ^are  all  good 
remedies  which  should  be  ofiFered  in  very  small  doses  every  five  or 
ten  minutes.    Strong  black  coffee  may  be  tried.    The  thirst  may  be 
assuaged  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  lemon  juice  in  water.    A 
little  fluid  held  in  the  mouth  for  a  few  minutes  sometimes  affords 
more  relief  of  this  symptom  than  larger  quantities  swallov%*ed.    It 
is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  give  even  predigested  milk  while 
the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  continue. 

Third  Period* — In  both  the  second  stage  and  in  the  third  stage 
of  collapse  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  method  of  hypoder- 
moclysis — that  is,  of  hypodermic  injections  into  the  thighs  and  sides 
of  the  abdominal  wall  of  large  quantities  of  normal  salt  solution 
made  by  dissolving  60  grains  (a  scant  teaspoonful)  of  salt  to  the 
pint  of  boiled  water.  The  injections  are  given  at  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  and  the  entire  quantity  may  be  used  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour.  The  salt  solution  replaces  to  some  extent  the  fitrid 
drained  by  the  serous  diarrhcea  and  emesis,  restores  the  blood  pres- 
sure  and  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  and  almost  immediately  re- 
lieves the  thirst. 

Fourth  Period. — If  vomiting  ceases  and  the  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse abate,  a  little  fluid  nourishment  must  be  very  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously tried.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of  pancreatinised  milk,  koumiss^ 
Liebig's  or  Valentine*s  meat  extract,  or  fresh  beef  juice  is  first  givcfU 
If  this  is  retained,  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  and  continued  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  diminishing  the  frequency  of  administration 
as  the  patient  improves.  The  stomach  remains  feeble  and  irritable 
for  many  days,  and  for  a  week  or  two  it  may  be  necessary  to  linut 
the  diet  to  predigested  milk,  beef  albumoses,  nutritious  broths,  egg 
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albumin  in  diluted  brandy,  and  champagne.  The  further  dietetic 
treatment  may  be  conducted  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  convales- 
cence of  typhoid  fever  (p.  434). 


YELLOW   FEVER 

Symptoms. — Yellow  fever  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  charac- 
terised by  a  sharp  febrile  paroxysm,  gastric  haemorrhage,  jaundice 
and  suppression  of  urine.  The  nature  of  the  symptoms  is  exceed- 
ingly acute  and  intense.  In  those  patients  who  die  very  soon  after 
the  invasion  of  the  disease  no  definite  lesions  are  found.  In  other 
cases  hyperaemia  and  visceral  degenerations  are  noted.  These  im- 
portant changes  are  found  in  the  liver  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  during  the  active  progress  of  the  infection  digestion 
becomes  almost  impossible.  The  liver  presents  the  lesions  of  paren- 
chymatous hepatitis.  The  hepatic  cells  here  and  there  are  filled  with 
granular  material  and  oil  globules.  Many  of  them  are  distended  or 
fused  and  have  indistinct  or  absent  nuclei.  The  small  bile  ducts  are 
filled  with  degenerated  epithelium,  and  the  functional  activity  of  the 
liver  is  therefore  almost  completely  suspended.  The  whole  alimen- 
tary canal  presents  the  picture  of  acute  catarrh,  but  the  stomach  par- 
ticularly is  softened,  swollen,  and  ecchymotic,  and  it  may  be  eroded. 

The  disease  presents  three  different  stages,  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  each  of  which  is  important,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
briefly  describe  them.    These  stages  are : 

1.  The  cold  period,  followed  by  febrile  reaction. 

2.  Remission  or  "  stage  of  calm." 

3.  Second  exacerbation,  a  uraemic  condition  or  else  collapse. 
The  first  stage  begins  with  almost  immediate  vomiting  and  great 

prostration.  The  ejecta  consist  first  of  mucus,  then  bile  in  increas- 
ing amount,  and  finally,  if  the  retching  continues  and  muscular 
straining  is  severe,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in  this  period  be- 
comes greater  than  in  almost  any  other  disease.  The  slightest  pres- 
sure over  the  epigastrium  excites  projectile  vomiting.  Constipation 
is  present  from  the  inability  to  retain  fluids ;  the  mouth  becomes  dry 
and  the  gums  sore  and  swollen,  and  thirst  is  extreme.  The  urine 
is  much  diminished  in  volume  as  the  changes  in  the  liver  progress, 
and  the  bile  ducts  are  blocked  with  degenerated  epithelium ;  the  bile 
enters  the  blood,  and  the  skin  and  conjunctivae  become  decidedly 
jaundiced. 

After  several  days — usually  four  or  five — these  symptoms  sub- 
side and  the  second  period  is  reached.  The  duration  of  this  period 
seldom  exceeds  two  days,  and  it  may  continue  but  a  few  hours.  It 
is  a  condition  of  calm,  in  which  all  symptoms  are  abated ;  the  fever, 
which  may  previously  have  existed,  subsides  and  the  gastric  irrita- 
tion is  lessened. 
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md  period  promptly  socxecds  the  sccoihI,  and  in  it  the 
of  the  first  period  relttm  with  renewed  severity,  and  in 
a  Cfloditiuii  of  uraemia  developSL     Haemorrhage    oi    the 
>  ipMiwii  as  "  black  vocntt/*  ts  present  m  about  ooe  third  of 
!  ca^s.    The  Tomited  material  ejected  during  the  course  of  h 
tte  coostsis,  first*  of  whatever  food  the  stomach  inay  coa*^ 
m  of  bile-tiQged  macus,  and  finally  of  a  deep  brown  or 
ad  semiBipd  substance  resembling  coffee  grounds,   which 
oi  red   blood-corpuscles,  pigment  granules*   degenerated 
mmems^  efmheUai  ccUs,  leucoc>tes,  iatty  matter,  and  serous  fliad* 
Tk  mcmm  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  extravasated  btood  pigfineni 
ava»  ii  4atk  brown  or  black.    The  quantity  of  this  Huid  may  reach 
mw^ai  piMJ.     It  is  acrid  and  irritating  to  the  fauces  and  mooih. 
The  Hood  from  the  passively  congested  surface  ooies  freely  hoai 
Ae  cayStty  waQs  of  the  gastnc  mucous  membrane.    The  mtcninii 
BBOHKHKinbrane  may  be  similarly *affected^  in  which  cmse  ibe  stoob 
ane  Ubefc  and  cUarrhceaL    The  urine  becomes  very  scanty^  and  inajr 
fte  cfltircly  stqypressed.    There  is  haematuria, 

Sfcpqld  recover^'  result,  the  jatmdice  confinties  ior  soeie  days,  bat 
Ae  adher  sjrmptofns  subside  gradually  and  cfMivalcseeiace  is 
item  and  may  be  retarded  by  i^ariotxs  complicatioiis.  amoiig  the 
MiiiWia  of  which  are  an  exceedingly  trritable  stomach  and  i 

<fiet  hare  been  known  to  cause  fotal  haemorrhage 
kmg  as  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  afte 
The  hcan  action  after  such  a  severe  ofdcal  is 


i 


wad  reparative  and  nutritive  processes  advance  skiwly.    bri* 
'  of  the  ilCMiiach  may  even  persist  for  se\*eral  okoaihs  after  the 
of  aD  other  s>^iptonis.    This  brief  accowK  of  die  motm 
sres  of  the  disease  emphasises  the  neeesdty  ior  mmti 
mnagement. 
taf  the  Wtnt  Period.— The  patient  must  he iHHiBfiad(r 
kept  absolutely  free  from  excttcmewL     Rot  a  • 
must  be  carefully  enjoined,  and  the  pmiem  «0t 
hr^Boved  to  even  raise  the  head  to  drink.    Mcdiesie ; 
f  W  gpprca  through  a  tube  or  with  a  teaspoou-    If  tlie 
pmmt^tfy,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  m 
B0  ii  Iht  mommch,  that  organ  should  be  tmloaded  by 
m  Iflk  ■Midicifie  as  possible  should  be  ordered.    It 
gmmi  Ar  bowels  sbotdd  be  emptied  by  a  purgative 
COOiidgTed  that  profuse  persptratioti  k  wm 
CMi  he  accomplished  by  covering  the 
id  i^rtm  a  hot  lemonade  or  hot  toddy^  sndi  as 

$  4br  ^mmkimg  becomes  more  and  more  severe, 
to  nfc  1 1  il^  but  if  all  measures  fail,  it  wil  be 
rest,  which  is  secured  by  b; 
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tions  of  morphine,  mustard  paste  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  use 
of  the  rectum  for  all  medication.  Among  the  various  means  at  com- 
mand for  the  relief  of  the  vomiting  are  cracked  ice,  light  acidulated 
and .  effervescing  draughts,  such  as  acid  lemonade,  Vichy,  Seltzer, 
or  carbonic  water,  strong  coflee,  plain  lime  water  in  frequent  half- 
ounce  doses  given  cold,  besides  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  cerium 
oxalate,  etc.  Iced  champagne,  very  dry  Mumm  or  Pommery  sec, 
or  acid  lemonade  with  bitartrate  of  potassium,  will  sometimes  be 
retained.  With  the  supervention  of  uraemic  symptoms,  or  when 
there  is  suppression  of  urine,  there  is  urgent  need  of  getting  more 
fluid  into  the  body.  The  lumbar  region  should  be  cupped  or  poul- 
ticed or  covered  with  a  mustard  paste.  If  aerated  waters  are  not 
tolerated  by  the  stomach,  three  or  four  pints  of  salt  water  should 
be  injected  into  the  rectum  every  two  hours,  or  it  is  suggested 
that  hypodermoclysis  might  prove  of  service  after  the  manner 
employed  in  cholera  (p.  448).  While  the  fever  lasts,  or  through- 
out the  first  period,  it  is  usually  best  not  to  attempt  to  give 
food  at  all,  for  the  stomach  is  almost  certain  to  reject  or  fail  to 
digest  it. 

Cochran  dissents  somewhat  from  the  prevalent  practice  of  allow- 
ing no  food  during  this  stage,  and  believes  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  supply  a  little  nourishment  per  os,  to  fortify  the  system 
against  the  future  drain  upon  it  which  is  certain  to  follow.  He  says : 
"  I  have  seen  infants  at  the  breast  pass  through  attacks  of  yellow 
fever  to  prompt  recovery,  throwing  up  black  vomit  frequently  and 
freely,  and  nursing  as  regularly  and  heartily  as  if  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  them." 

Many  cases  of  yellow  fever  occur  among  previously  healthy 
people  who  can  withstand  the  absence  of  food  for  a  day  or  two 
without  serious  loss,  provided  exhausting  symptoms  can  be  held  in 
check.  In  many  instances,  however,  prostration  and  exhaustion 
occur  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  in  an  hour  the  patient  may 
be  too  feeble  to  articulate  or  move.  Active  stimulation  by  the 
rectum  and  hypodermically  is  then  necessary.  For  this  purpose 
whisky  is  best.  It  should  be  obtained  pure  and  injected  hypoder- 
mically with  a  sterilised  syringe  in  quantities  of  one  to  three 
drachms.  The  injections  may  be  made  beneath  the  skin  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  thigh  and  arms  in  four  or  five  places.  Two 
ounces  of  whisky  diluted  in  an  equal  part  of  water  may  be  injected 
per  rectum. 

Treatment  of  the  Second  and  Third  Periods. — During  the  interval 
of  the  second  period  abatement  of  the  fever  and  of  the  gastric  irri- 
tation may  admit  of  a  little  nourishment  being  taken  by  the  stomach. 
Some  patients  recover  without  passing  into  the  third  period,  but 
because  many  do  not,  extreme  caution  must  be  observed  and  food, 
if  taken  at  all,  must  be  in  very  minute  quantities.    The  same  rules 
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in  regard  to  diet  and  stimulants  apply  to  the  third  period  wmcn  tiaw 
been  prescribed  for  the  first,  and  the  main  relianct;  for  nourishment 
should  be  through  rectal  alimentation.  When  the  paroxysm  is  over 
and  the  symptoms  have  abated,  the  greatest  care  must  still  be  exer- 
cised in  regard  to  diet  even  if  the  patient  is  hungry,  as  sometimes 
happens.  In  the  worst  cases  no  solid  food  should  be  permitted  for 
at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  fatal 
relapses  have  been  precipitated  by  not  observing  this  rule.  -When 
the  vomiting  and  epigastric  pain  have  ceased,  haU-teaspoonful  or 
teaspoon ful  doses  may  be  given  once  in  fifteen  minutes  of  pancrc- 
atinised  milk,  koumiss,  Liebig's  or  Valentine's  meat  extract,  iced 
dry  champagne,  or  good  Rhine  wine.  If  such  foods  are  retained » 
they  may  be  followed  after  some  hours  by  a  few  spoonfuls  of  pressed 
beef  juice,  salted,  and  later  still  by  warm,  nourishing  beef  broths, 
chicken  broths,  gruels,  or  buttermilk.  Stimulating  or  nutrient  enc- 
mata  should  still  be  ordered,  because  in  the  early  stages  of  convaks* 
cence  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate  all  the  food  which  the  impover- 
ished tissues  require.  Any  epigastric  fulness  or  distress,  or  tym- 
panites, should  be  regarded  as  a  warning,  and  food  should  be  again 
withheld  until  the  difficulty  is  corrected  by  antacids  or  antifermen* 
tatives. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  children  usually  require  rectal  feeding  and 
stimulation  even  earlier  than  adults.  Large  doses  of  opiuin  giveD 
to  aid  the  retention  of  nutrient  or  stimulating  enemata  shotdd  be 
avoided  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  suppression  of  urine.  In 
mild  cases,  after  four  or  five  days,  and  in  severe  cases  after  a  fart- 
night,  solid  food  may  be  occasionally  given,  commencing  with  milk- 
toast,  crackers,  junket  and  cream  custard,  farina  and  boiled  or  broiled 
chicken,  soft-cooked  eggs,  wine  jelly,  boiled  rice,  scraped  beef,  and 
similar  nourishment. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  should  not  be  allowed  for  several  weeks* 


SEPTIOEMIA 

In  all  septic  conditions  the  diet  must  be  made  as  nutritious  as 
possible,  and  alcoholic  stimulation  may  be  requiretl,  brandy  or 
whisky  being  the  best  forms.  As  a  rtile,  the  diet  must  be  fluid,  hut 
in  very  chronic  cases  and  those  accompanied  by  prolonged  local 
suppuration  easily  digestible  solid  food — such  as  broiled  fish  or 
beefsteak  or  chicken,  oysters,  toast,  light  bread  and  butler,  and 
light  farinaceous  articles  with  cream — may  be  allowed.  The  di- 
rections given  in  the  article  upon  the  Diet  of  Fever  in  General 
(p.  417)  and  convalescence  are  applicable  here,  and  if  the  patient 
improves,  the  stimulating  diet  recommended  for  some  cases  of 
tuberculosis  (sec  Dietetic  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  p.  457)  is 
recommended* 
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MALARIA 


Intermittent  Feven. — The  dietetic  management  of  malarial  fevers 
consists  of  the  treatment  during  the  paroxysms  and  of  that  between 
them.  In  intermittent  fever  the  paroxysms,  although  severe,  are 
comparatively  brief.  Vomiting  often  accompanies  the  chill.  If  the 
patient  is  disinclined  to  take  food  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
urging  it  upon  him,  and  the  stomach  may  be  allowed  to  rest  for 
a  day.  Otherwise  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  cup  of  broth  may  be  given. 
When  the  paroxysm  is  over,  if  the  appetite  returns,  solid  food  may 
be  given  without  much  restriction.  If  a  patient  has  had  several 
attacks  at  brief  intervals  he  is  usually  both  anaemic  and  constipated, 
and  the  subsequent  diet  should  contain  a  liberal  proportion  of  ani- 
mal food  to  counteract  the  former  condition,  and  of  fresh  fruits  and 
green  vegetables  for  the  latter.  Beyond  these  general  directions 
but  little  is  usually  necessary. 

Remittent  Fevers. — In  the  continued  malarial  fevers,  indigestion 
or  feeble  digestion  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  requiring  a  milk 
diet  while  the  fever  is  at  its  height.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  upon  the  Diet  of  Fever  in  General  (p.  417),  which  will  cover 
the  ground  for  these  cases. 

Patients  with  malarial  fever  are  inclined  to  resort  too  freely  to 
the  whisky  bottle,  and  overstimulation  in  the  continued  fevers  is  a 
common  fault.  Only  the  severer  forms  of  Southern  and  tropical 
agues,  bilious  remittent  fever,  etc.,  require  much  alcohol.  The  die- 
tetic treatment  of  the  latter  corresponds  with  the  directions  given 
for  that  of  yellow  fever  (p.  450). 


TETANUS 

Symptoms. — Tetanus  is  an  acute  infection  produced  by  a  bacillus 
which  enters  the  body  through  an  abraded  surface,  develops  toxins 
in  the  system,  and  causes  greatly  exaggerated  irritability  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  With  the  heightened  reflexes,  tetanic  con- 
traction of  the  voluntary  muscles  occurs,  especially  of  those  of  the 
jaw,  face,  and  the  extensors  of  the  back.  The  ordinary  reflex  action 
from  peripheral  excitation  is  so  far  intensified  that  the  slightest 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  change  in  surrounding  tem- 
perature, or  even  a  loud  sound,  may  throw  the  patient  into  violent 
convulsions  and  painful  tonic  spasms.  Efforts  in  swallowing  may 
induce  them.  The  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  often  set  in  a  condition 
of  rigid  contraction,  making  it  impossible  for  the  patient  to  open 
the  mouth  to  take  food,  and  forcible  eflForts  to  separate  the  teeth 
excite  convulsions.  It  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength  by  every 
available  means,  for  tetanus  is  not  invariably  a  fatal  disease,  al- 
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though,  according  to  Gowers,  death  results  in  about  90  per  cent  of 
all  cases. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Food  can  only  be  given  in  liquid  fornix  bat 
if  a  front  or  side  tooth  is  absent  a  sofl-nibber  catheter  may  be  passed 
in  between  the  set  teeth  and  fluid  can  be  conveniently  poured  into 
the  mouth  through  it  Milk,  egg  albumin,  eggnog,  nutritious  beef, 
mutton,  or  chicken  broths,  malted  gruels,  wine,  brandy,  and  whiskj 
should  be  given  as  frequently  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  wiU 
admit.  If  possible,  from  two  to  four  ounces  should  be  adramistered 
every  hour.  The  spasm  does  not  affect  the  mvoluntary  muscles,  so 
that  food  is  swallowed  if  it  can  be  placed  far  back  in  the  phar>*nx- 
Alcoholic  stimulation  and  nourishment  can  also  be  given  by  the 
rectum^  but  this  method  is  as  apt  to  excite  convulsions  as  mouth 
feeding.  If  severe  convulsions  are  induced  by  every  attempt  to  feed 
the  patient,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  him  under  primary  anaes* 
thesia  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  then  a  tube  may  be 
passed  into  the  stomach,  through  which  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces 
of  soup  or  prcdigested  milk»  eggnog,  and  stimulants  may  be  poured. 
By  this  means  he  is  disturbed  much  less  often  and  larger  quantities 
of  nourishment  are  taken  at  one  time.  In  a  recent  case  of  tetanus 
which  came  under  my  observation*  and  in  which  tetanus  bacilli  were 
found,  the  muscular  spasms  were  intense  and  almost  continuous  for 
over  five  weeks.  The  difficulty  in  feeding  the  patient  was  extreme, 
and  emaciation  was  very  pronounced.  He  complained  incessantly 
of  thirst,  and  often  of  hunger,  but  he  was  able  to  swallow  milk  broths 
and  stimulants  given  between  the  closed  teeth  in  very  frequent  doses, 
and  his  final  recovery  was  attributable  mainly  to  persistent  efforts 
at  careful  feeding,  chloroform  anaesthesia  having  been  several  times 
successfully  employed  to  relax  spasm. 


RABIES 

In  feeding  a  patient  with  rabies,  substantially  the  same  plan  is 
10  be  followed  as  that  above  described  for  tetanus.  In  some  cases, 
however,  even  in  the  early  stages,  all  efforts  to  swallow  Huid  food 
excite  violent  general  convulsions.  Osier  suggests  that  this  spasm 
may  be  lessened  by  application  of  cocaine  to  the  throat,  so  that  the 
patient  can  swallow.  Failing  this,  nutrient  enemata  must  be  relied 
upon,  but  they  also  sometimes  excite  convulsions*  In  this  case  it  is 
justifiable  to  produce  primar\^  anaesthesia  with  chloroform,  and  to 
seize  the  moment  of  temporary  relaxation  for  feeding* 


TUBERCULOSIS 

Causation. — ^Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease,  due  to  the 
presence  in  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.    The 
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disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic*  but  fever  is  present  when- 
ever there  is  an  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms.  The  latter  are  both 
local  and  general,  and  vary  with  the  particular  organ  or  organs 
affected,  but  the  lungs  constitute  by  far  the  most  frequent  site  for 
the  development  of  the  germs.  The  bacillus  produces  from  the  tis- 
sue or  '*  soil  "  in  which  it  grows  a  toxin  or  poisonous  substance 
which  enters  the  circulation  by  absorption  and  which  modifies  nutri- 
tion, causing  pyrexia  and  an  increased  production  of  tissue  waste, 
with  more  or  less  rapid  emaciation. 

Several  factors  combine  to  disturb  the  digestive  system.  These 
are: 

L  The  fever  itself. 

2.  The  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  which  affects  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  digestive  juices. 

3.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  after  the  expectoration  becomes 
Considerable  it  is  often  ropy  and  tenacious,  and  some  of  it  is  liable 
to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and  be  swallowed 
with  the  food  or  saliva,  with  the  result  of  exciting  gastric  and  intes- 

inal  catarrhs,  or  possibly  of  locally  infecting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine  w^ith  the  bacilli,  which  produce  ulceration 
With  further  impairment  of  digestive  functions  and  absorption. 
The  prognosis  of  a  given  case  depends  very  largely  upon  the 

ion. 
Oeacral  ConAlderatioii  of  Dietetic  Trefttmcnt — Proper  dieting  is 
tmqtiestionably  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  prophy- 
laciic  as  well  as  the  active  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
tn  prescribing  a  regimen  many  things  must  be  taken  into  considera* 
besides  the  mere  classification  and  selection  of  food.  The  dis- 
may be  exceedingly  protracted,  lasting  for  years,  with  intervals 
wbtclf  the  patient  enjoys  a  comparative  degree  of  health  and 
comfort,  which  temporarily  emancipate  him  from  dietetic  restric- 
tions. But  even  then  he  should  see  to  it  that  his  food  is  ample  for 
bodily  needs.  Malnutrition  at  any  time  may  permit  the  renewed 
Ktfvity  of  a  latent  tubercular  process,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  an 
incrrase  in  body  weight  is  accompanied  by  marked  improvement  in 
the  ^miMoms  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  being  very  chronic  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
llie  patteiit  tmist  be  considered.     By  ordering  him  to  abandon  bit 
means  of  H%*dihood  or  to  undertake  a  long  and  expensive 
he  may  be  so  impoverished  that  he  cannot  afford  to  procure 
best  focid,  which  is  so  essential  both  to  repair  the  tissue  waste, 
soaoer  or  later  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease,  and  to 
energy ;  and  good  climate  is  ol  little  use  unless  it  beJps  him 

a  better  appetite  and  easier  digestion, 
appetite,  too,  must  be  consulted.    It  is  sometimes  better  to 
than  to  seek  to  combat  them,  and  tnflexible  rules 
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can  no  more  be  enforced  for  dieting  than  for  medication.  The  ap- 
petite is  often  very  poor  or  capricious,  and  the  physician's  dietetic 
expedients  will  be  severely  taxed  to  devise  suitable  foods  which 
meet  all  requirements^  The  patient  should  he  jj^iven  a  list  of  foods 
which  he  can  regularly  eat,  foods  to  be  avoided,  and  foods  which  he 
may  have  as  an  occasional  indulgence. 

Young^  phthisical  girls  especially  may  long  for  sweets  and 
confectionery,  and  despise  the  more  wholesome  animal  food ;  tn 
fact,  some  writers  regard  this  as  a  symptom  of  the  disease  in  such 
cases*  If  they  cannot  have  what  they  crave  they  will  refuse  what 
they  are  allowed,  and  much  tact  and  persuasion  is  required  !o  in- 
duce them  to  eat  rationally. 

Since  so  much  depends  upon  sustaining  the  nutrition  and 
strength  of  tuberculous  patients,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Patients  should  be  warned  never  to  swallow  the  sputum,  (or 
this  always  excites  dyspepsia,  and  sooner  or  later  gastric  catarrh. 
The  occurrence  of  the  latter  is  also  favoured  by  the  habit,  which 
many  patients  acquire,  of  per|}etually  taking  cough  medicines  and 
patent  **  sure  cures/*  many  of  which  contain  potassium  iodide  and 
other  gastric  irritants.  In  advanced  cases  the  catarrh  may  be  a 
sequel  to  enfeebled  circulation. 

All  food  should  be  fresh  and  carefully  selected,  and  the  cooking 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  without  monotony.  Viands  should 
be  savour>%  and  served  in  a  manner  to  tempt  the  palate. 

The  most  important  articles  of  diet  for  the  consumptive  are  the 
animal  foods,  and  milk,  beef,  and  fats  and  oils  should  form  the 
essentials,  rather  than  too  much  meat;  but  in  ordinary  cases  any 
variety  of  properly  cooked  animal  food  may  be  eaten.  Starches 
and  sugars  are  allowable  in  milder  cases,  but  never  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  nitrogenous  atifuentSp  and  not  at  all  if  gastric  catarrh 
exists. 

In  phthisis  there  often  seems  to  be  a  failure  to  assimilate  amy- 
laceous and  saccharine  food,  which  is  beyond  that  which  is  ex- 
plainable by  the  presence  of  catarrhal  conditions.  These  substances, 
which  ordinarily  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  energy  of  the 
body,  in  tuberculosis  appear  to  do  so  less  readily  than  the  fats  and 
proteids.  Growing  children,  however,  require  more  carbohydrates 
than  do  adults.  Malt  is  especially  valuable  as  a  tonic  in  tubercnlcn 
siS|  and  the  diastase  aids  assimilation  of  farinaceous  foods. 

Great  diversity  exists  among  diflferent  phthisical  patients  in  the 
power  of  assimilation  of  food,  and  even  in  individuai  cases  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease, 

Bauer  says :  "  One  not  infrequently  sees  phthisical  patients  who 
|Consume  the  full  hospital  diet  without  any  visible  ill  eflfecis,  al- 
liotigh   their   evening   temperature   oscillates   between    loa*    and 
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104°  F.  With  such  patients  one  need  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  the  choice 
of  foods,  pro%nded  tlieir  nutritive  value  be  the  same." 

Rest  is  important  in  its  relations  to  digestion,  and  patients 
should  not  eat  when  fatigued.  Great  benefit  is  often  derived  by 
lying  down  and  quietly  resting,  even  without  sleeping,  for  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner  and  supper.  It  is  best  to 
take  the  principal  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  unless  there  is 
fever  at  that  time  or  soon  after  it,  in  which  case  a  hearty  breakfast 
and  a  light  lunch  will  be  better  borne. 

If  much  hectic  fever  is  present,  it  is  desirable  to  employ  the 
intervals  when  the  temperature  is  low  for  feeding,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens  that  a  hearty  meal  taken  between  7  and  10  A.  m.  may  be  better 
digested  than  at  any  other  time  of  day. 

Patients  should  avoid  eating  more  food  at  any  one  time  than 
they  can  comfortably  digest,  and  it  is  often  best  to  give  food  five 
or  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  avoid  overworking  the 
stomach.  If  the  digestion  is  feeble,  it  is  best  to  givt  only  one 
article  of  food  at  a  time,  or  else  only  such  varieties  of  food  as 
require  the  same  length  of  time  for  digestion  (p,  346),  and 
patients  often  do  better  when  they  eat  all  their  animal  food  at  one 
meal  and  vegetable  food  at  another,  having  regard  to  the  separate 
action  performed  by  the  stomach  and  intestines  upon  these  dif- 
ferent food  classes.  If  there  is  stomach  catarrh,  or  if  the  gastric 
juice  is  feeble,  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken  with  meals  should  be 
restricted  to  a  minimum,  excepting  in  very  advanced  cases,  in  which 
the  diet  may  be  necessarily  entirely  fluid.  But  half  a  pint  of  very  hot 
water  may  be  taken  with  advantage  half  an  hour  before  each  meal, 
to  cleanse  and  stimulate  slightly  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 

A.  L,  Loomis  wrote  :  *'  When  the  pressure  of  food  in  the  stomach 
excites  cough,  or  when  paroxysms  of  coughing  have  induced  vomit- 
ing, the  ingestion  of  food  must  be  delayed  until  the  cough  ceases, 
or  an  appropriate  sedative  may  be  employed.  In  those  extreme 
cases  where  every  attempt  at  eating  excites  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
spasmodic  coughs,  excellent  results  are  attained  by  artificial  feed- 
ing through  the  soft-rubber  stomach  tube.*' 

Meats. — Raw  beef  is  extolled  by  many  physicians,  especially 
among  the  French,  as  possessing  peculiar  nutritive  and  even  cura- 
tive value  for  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  popular  mind  its  blood-red 
colour  and  scarlet  juice  seem  to  suggest  an  intimate  connection 
with  blood  formation.  It  is  true  that  blood  and  muscle  have  great 
similarity  of  composition.  The  red  wines  are  erroneously  regarded 
by  laymen  in  the  same  light.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  raw 
meat  possesses  any  advantage  over  rare  steak  or  underdone  roast 
beef  beyond  the  (act  that  the  scraping  and  mincing  process  to  which 
it  is  usually  subjected  prepares  it  somewhat  better  for  solution  by 
the  gastric  juice. 
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Patients  will  often  take  scraped  raw-meat  balls  contentedly  for 

several  days,  and  then  acquire  a  distaste  for  them.  This  may  be 
overcome  by  seasoning  with  a  little  aromatic  herb,  such  as  thyme, 
parsley,  or  marjoram.  Yeo  suggests  that  when  made  into  snmll 
balls  the  meat  may  be  covered  with  powdered  sugar  or  gum*  and 
swallowed  with  a  sip  of  wine  or  brandy,  or  the  mouth  may  be  rinsed 
with  claret  to  remove  the  after- taste. 

Both  scraped  beef  and  the  various  preparations  of  beef  powder, 
beef  meal,  etc.,  are  useful  to  re-enforce  broths,  hot  milk,  milk 
punch,  or  light  soups  of  vermicelli,  tapioca,  etc.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Chittenden,  the  nutritive  value  of  lean  beef  being  placed  at 
lOo,  that  of  beef  peptonoids  is  140  and  that  of  Mosquera's  beef  meal 
is  400.  If  preferred,  from  one  to  five  ounces  of  beef  meal  may  k 
eaten  daily,  spread  like  jam  upon  bread  and  butter.  Insomnia  may 
be  often  prevented  by  taking  on  retiring  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon,  cbm 
broth,  or  gruel,  with  a  cracker  or  two. 

Beef  juice,  extracted  by  a  small  meat  press,  may  be  ordered  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  seasoned  and  drunk  like  bouillon, 
or  eaten  as  a  kmchcon  upon  dry  toast,  crackers,  or  boiled  rice. 

H.   P.  Looniis  gives  the  following  useful  details  in  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  this  important  food :  '*  To  obtain  from  the  meat 
the  maximum  amount  of  juice,  a  meat  squeezer  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial   There  are  a  number  of  good  ones  in  the  market,  which  range 
in  price  from  one  to  three  dollars.     The  best  kind  of  meal  Iroffl 
which  to  sc|iieeze  the  juice  is  a  thick  round  steak  free  from  fat 
This  should  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  broiled  over  a  brisk 
fire,  cut  in  pieces  two  inches  square,  and  then  put  into  the  meat 
squeezer.    About  eight  ounces  of  juice  can  be  obtained  from  each 
pound  of  meat.     No  further  direct  heat  should  be  applied  to  the 
juice,  as  the  albumin  would  be  at  once  coagulated  and  the  juice 
rendered  worse  than  useless.     If  the  juice  becomes  cold  and  vt  is 
advisable   to   heat    it,   this   can   be   best   accomplished   by    placing 
the   cup   in   hot   water     Freshly   squeezed   beef  juice   is   the  best 
of  the  artificial  preparations   of  meat   known,  and   the  trouble  of 
preparing  it  is  well   repaid  by  the   marked   improvement   in  the 
patient/' 

It  is  often  desirable  to  give  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little 
pepsin  after  the  mgestion  of  meat  or  other  animal  food  sinless  ii 
has  been  predigested. 

EgS** — Eggs  are  not  well  borne  if  there  is  dyspepsia  or  decided 
gastric  catarrh.  Otherwise  they  are  nutritious  and  wholesome. 
They  may  be  given  raw,  beaten,  or  very  lightly  cooked  in  hot  water, 
but  never  hard  boiled.  They  may  also  be  eaten  scrambled  or  as  anl 
omelet  if  lightly  made.  Egg  albumin  may  be  well  digested  when" 
the  yolk  proves  too  rich.  *'  A  raw  egg  sucked  from  the  shell  will 
often  relieve  an  irritable  condition  of  the  larynx  '*  (H.  P,  Loomis) 
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Cereals. — Cereals  may  be  used  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
before  the  alimentary  canal  is  much  disturbed,  and  such  foods  as 
corn  mush,  farina,  oatmeal,  wheaten  grits,  or  germea  may  be  al- 
lowed with  cream.  If  cream  and  sugar  disagree,  they  may  be  eaten 
with  lemon  juice. 

Fruits. — The  succulent  fruits  are  well  borne  in  mild  cases,  and 
are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Baked  and  stewed  apples  may 
be  given  with  cream. 

Fats  and  Oils. — Fats  and  oils  are  indicated  in  tubercular  disease, 
and  especially  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  as  large  amounts  as  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  digest.  Crisp  fat  bacon,  butter,  cream, 
whole  milk,  egg  yolk,  cod-liver  oil,  and  olive  oil  all  furnish  desira- 
ble forms  of  fat  when  the  intestine  absorbs  them.  Russell's  emul- 
sion of  mixed  fats  is  a  very  digestible  preparation  by  which  to 
administer  this  class  of  food. 

While  fat  is  being  taken  it  is  well  to  occasionally  observe  the 
stools  to  see  that  none  passes  away  undigested,  and  if  any  one  fat 
disagrees  and  causes  dyspepsia  its  use  must  be  restricted,  or  tem- 
porarily withheld  while  another  is  tried.  As  a  rule,  cream  butter 
and  cod-liver  oil  will  prove  the  best.  If  a  patient  can  take  one 
quarter  pound  of  butter  a  day  it  furnishes  about  one  half  of  the 
necessary  heat  units.  Fats,  well  digested,  seem  in  some  instances 
to  have  an  almost  curative  power,  so  greatly  do  nutrition  and  body 
weight  improve  during  their  use. 

Cod-liver  Oil. — The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  phthisis  should  be 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  patient.  Wherever  the  digestion  is  fairly  good,  in 
the  absence  of  gastric  catarrh,  the  oil  is  of  great  nutritive  value,  and 
it  is  usually  well  borne  when  properly  administered.  If  there  is 
much  gastric  catarrh,  or  if  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  nausea  is 
easily  excited,  persistence  in  the  use  of  the  oil  will  only  make  mat- 
ters worse.  It  should  be  at  least  temporarily  discontinued,  though 
in  the  chronic  forms  of  tuberculosis  unaccompanied  by  fever,  in 
which  debility  and  emaciation  predominate,  cod-liver  oil  is  often 
well  tolerated.  It  is  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  for  children  than 
adults,  particularly  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  which  the  bones  or 
glands  arc  enlarged. 

The  presence  of  diarrhoea  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contraindication 
for  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  unless  it  is  given  in  large 
quantities  it  has  very  little  if  any  laxative  effect  upon  adults,  and  it 
may  usually  be  continued  in  doses  of  a  drachm  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  with  no  ill  effect,  and,  in  fact,  by  improving  the  nutri- 
tion it  may  sometimes  benefit  diarrhoea.  Ringer  suggests  that 
for  this  class  of  patients  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  the  oil  given 
at  night  before  sleep  may  be  better  borne  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  day. 
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eat  all  they  can  digest,  especially  of  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  and 
should  allow  five  hours*  interval  between  meals. 


FOODS   ALLOWED   IN   NON-ACTIVE  CASES  WITHOUT  GASTRIC 

CATARRH 

Soups  and  broths :  Mutton,  oyster,  clam,  barley,  vermicelli,  bou- 
illon, chicken  with  rice. 

Purees  of  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  celery.  It  is  often  well  to  add 
to  them  meat  extracts,  peptonoids,  beef  meal,  etc. 

Milk  or  cream  in  any  form,  including  buttermilk  and  koumiss, 
clotted  or  Devonshire  cream,  whipped  cream,  etc. 

Shellfish :  Oysters  or  clams,  either  raw,  roasted,  or  broiled  (the 
livers  or  "  soft  parts  "  only). 

Fish  of  any  kind  if  fresh,  either  boiled  or  broiled  (never  fried), 
sardines  (if  they  "  agree  ")  for  the  sake  of  the  oil. 

Eggs,  preferably  raw  or  very  lightly  cooked,  or  in  eggnog  or  cus- 
tard, also  poached,  scrambled,  or  in  plain  omelet  (never  hard-boiled). 

Meats:  Beefsteak,  rare  roast  beef,  scraped-beef  sandwiches  or 
meat  balls,  lamb  or  mutton,  roasted  or  boiled;  chops;  chicken, 
capon,  turkey,  either  roasted,  boiled,  or  broiled. 

Game :  Partridge,  squab,  woodcock,  snipe,  prairie  chicken,  quail, 
roasted  or  broiled. 

Meats,  especially  beef  and  mutton,  should  predominate.  Gelatin 
may  be  used,  but  it  is  not  very  nutritious.  It  should  be  combined 
with  meal  or  meat  preparations. 

Entrees:  Sweetbreads. 

Fats  and  oils  (as  much  as  can  be  digested) :  Good  fresh  butter, 
olive  oil  on  lettuce  or  raw  tomatoes,  cod-liver  oil,  the  fat  of  beef  or 
mutton  (if  it  '*  agrees  "),  cream  (on  everything  with  which  it  can 
be  appropriately  eaten),  a  little  fat  bacon.  Pancreatin  or  pancreatic 
emulsions  will  aid  the  digestibility  of  fats. 

Vegetables:  Baked  potatoes,  tomatoes  stewed  or  raw,  very 
young  green  peas,  string  beans,  spinach,  celery  (stewed),  onions, 
boiled  asparagus,  lettuce,  cauliflower. 

All  vegetables  to  be  eaten  in  moderation. 

Cereals:  Whole-meal  bread,  wheaten  or  rye,  only  if  stale  or 
toasted,  zwieback,  rusk,  milk-toast,  cream-toast,  crackers,  malted 
bread  and  biscuit,  rice  in  any  form,  mush,  hominy,  farina,  cracked 
wheat,  wheaten  grits,  oatmeal,  macaroni,  spaghetti. 

Some  authors  recommend  lentil  flour,  on  the  ground  that  it 
contains  both  iron  and  phosphorus.  Oatmeal  contains  considerable 
fatty  matter,  and  maize  has  still  more.  All  cereals  are  to  be  eaten 
sparingly. 

Fruits:  Apples,  baked  or  stewed,  oraifges,  shaddock,  grapes, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  strawberries,  blackberries,  olives. 
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Desserts :  Wine  jelly,  costard,  blancmange,  rice  pudding,  bread 
pudding,  junket  and  cream.  Bavarian  cream. 

Avoid  fried  foods,  rich  sauces,  pastry,  cakes,  hot  breads,  ra* 
gouts,  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  confectionery,  pudtling^, 
dried  foods,  salt  lish  or  meats  (except  as  specified  above). 

Bn'cragcs  Allowed, — Water,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk,  koumiss, 
zoolak,  buttermilk,  milk  punch,  lemonade  or  orangeade,  Ykhy  or 
other  aerated  water,  non-fermented  grape  juice,  malt  extracts. 

Alcohol:  Beer,  ale,  porter,  wines,  liquors,  are  permissible  only 
if  needful  for  special  symptoms — that  is,  if  desirable  for  food  or  to 
aid  digestion  and  promote  exercise. 

H.  P.  Loomis  gives  the  following  useful  sample  diet,  with  the 
appropriate  intervals  for  taking  food.  A  glass  or  two  of  milk  may 
be  added  at  night  with  advantage: 

**  On  Azoakcning. — Eight  ounces  of  equal  parts  of  hot  milk  and 
Seltzer,  taken  slowly  through  half  an  hour. 

**  Brcakfasi,^03iim^3.i  or  cracked  wheat,  wnth  a  little  su^ar  and 
an  abundance  of  cream,  rare  steak,  or  loin  chops  with  fat ;  soft- 
boiled  or  poached  egg,  cream-toast,  half  pint  of  milk,  small  cujy  oi 
coffee, 

*'  Lunch,  10  A,  M. — Half  pint  of  milk  or  small  teacup  of  squeezed 
beef  juice,  with  stale  bread.     12,  noon:  Rest  or  sleep, 

*'  Midday  Meat  12,30. — Fish,  broiled  or  stewed  chicken,  scrapcd- 
meat  ball,  stale  bread,  and  plenty  of  butter,  baked  apples  and  creim* 
two  glasses  of  milk, 

"  Lunch,  4  r,  m. — A  bottle  of  koumiss,  raw  scraped-becl  sand- 
wich, or  goblet  of  milk,    5.30  P.  M. :  Rest  or  sleep, 

"  Dinjtcr,  6  p,  m, — Substantial  meat  or  fish  soup,  rare  roast  bee! 
or  mutton,  game,  a  slice  of  stale  hread,  spinach,  cauliflower,  or  other 
fresh  vegetables  in  season  (sparingly)." 

At  9  p.  M.  half  an  ounce  of  cod-liver  oil  should  be  taken,  or  an 
ounce  of  pcptonised  cod-liver  oil  and  milk.  At  2  a.  m..  or  there- 
about,  if  the  patient  awakens,  a  glass  of  milk,  zoolak,  or  diluted 
cream  should  be  drunk,  or  a  scraped-beef  sandwich  may  be  eaten 
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It  not  rarely  happens  that  patients  wdio  have  suffered  mu^ 
from  indigestion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis  finally  reach  a 
condition  in  which,  although  greatly  emaciated  and  prostrated^  theyfl 
seem  able  to  eat  and  digest  a  much  larger  variety  and  quantity  of 
food  than  before.  As  these  cases  are  utterly  hopeless,  it  is  often  best 
to  let  such  patients  select  their  own  diet,  providing  only  that  it  i%M 
nutritious  and  of  a  quality  which  does  not  excite  cough  or  diarrhoea." 

If  the  bowels  are  n«t  too  loose,  fresh  fruit,  especially  oranges, 
may  be  allowed,  and  proves  very  refreshing. 
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In  very  advanced  cases,  and  in  all  cases  durin|f  acute  exacerba- 
tions of  severity,  with  marked  prostration,  the  patient  must  have 
food  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  intervals  of  feeding  should 
never  be  longer  than  the  latter.  A  diet  consisting  very  largely  of 
milk  or  milk  and  cream  is  best,  but  broths  and  pancreatinised  meat 
preparations,  albumoses,  and  tgg  albumin  may  be  added. 

Milk  Diet. — Milk  is  a  food  which  is  especially  adapted  for  con- 
sumplives,  many  of  whom  do  best  when  living  upon  it  almost  ex- 
clusively, while  others  shoidd  drink  it  freely  in  connection  with 
other  nourishment.  It  is  fattening,  is  assimilated  without  over- 
taxing the  digestive  organs,  and  taken  hot,  cither  alone  or  with  an 
equal  part  of  Vichy,  it  is  soothing  to  the  throat  and  ameliorates 
the  cough. 

Advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  living  upon  full  milk  diet  should 
lake  between  two  and  a  half  and  four  quarts  a  day,  but  not  over 
eight  ounces  at  once.  It  should  be  sipped,  or  really  eaten,  and  not 
drunk,  for  it  then  will  coagulate  by  slow  degrees  in  the  stomach 
and  not  furm  large  indigestible  curds.  This  should  be  insisted 
upon  and  ten  minutes  should  be  occupied  in  drinking  half  a  pint* 
If  the  milk  disagrees  at  first  it  may  be  modified  in  any  one  of  the 
ways  suggested  on  p.  74.  but  it  is  best  not  to  give  it  in  connection 
with  beef  juice. 

In  this  country  cowl's  milk  is  preferred,  but  elsewhere  the  milk 
of  other  animals  serves  equally  w^elL  Goat's  milk,  drunk  largely  in 
Switzerland,  contains  more  salts  of  lime  and  is  good  for  cases  of 
tubercular  diarrhofa,  and  sometimes  ass's  or  mare's  milk  proves 
more  digestible.    The  latter  varieties  are  principally  used  in  Russia. 

Lebert's  Milk  Cure  (from  Bauer). — **  Lebert  directs  the  patient 

10  drink  slowly  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  grammes  of  milk 

^very  morning  and  evening  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  fasting. 

He  prefers  it  freshly  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 

having  stood  for  some  lime,  a  separation  of  the  cream  has  already 

begun,  recommends  it  to  be  skimmed  off. 

**  During  the  continuance  of  the  milk  treatment  the  patient  is 
atlowefl  a  substantial  dinner,  at  least  of  soup,  roast  meat,  young 
vegetables,  stewed  fruit,  etc.,  and  a  little  beer  or  wine.  At  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  physician  a  proper  breakfast  may  be  taken  an  hour 
after  the  morning's  milk  of  a  cup  of  tea  with  plenty  of  milk  and 
biscuits  and.  perhaps,  one  or  tw^o  light-boiled  eggs,  and  again  in 
the  evening  a  good  soup,  as  w^ell  as,  when  possible  (i.  e.,  in  the 
case  of  non-febrile  patients),  some  more  roast  meat.  If  milk  is 
well  borne,  the  regular  breakfast  and  supper  may  be  supplemented 
by  further  doses  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  grammes  of 
milk;- 

Whey  or  koumiss  may  be  drunk  instead  of  milk.  For  those 
who  can  digest  it,  cream  is  an  excellent  food.    With  some  patients 
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cream  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hot  water  agrees  ev^en  better 

than  milk.  The  taste,  if  complained  of,  may  be  modified  by  a  very 
Jittle  tea  or  coffee,  or  salt  or  sugar.  Yeo  sometimes  adds  a  tea- 
Donful  of  rum  or  brandy  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  Some 
Patients  can  take  a  quart  of  cream  besides  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk 
per  diem  with  profit, 

SURALIMENTATION 

Suralimentation,  called  also  *'  superalimentation/'  or  '*  forcd 
feeding/'  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  best  method  to  com- 
bat the  symptoms  of  phthisis  is  by  '*  stuffing  "  the  patient  witii  ail 
the  food  which  he  can  possibly  digest.  More  food  is  needed  than 
in  health  to  counterbalance  rapid  tissue  waste.  The  appetite  is  not 
always  a  reliable  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs.  < 
and,  acting  upon  this  fact,  Debove  introduced  the  plan  of  feeding 
by  means  of  the  a?sophagcal  tube.  It  is  only  necessary  to  use  this 
method  when  a  patient  loses  al!  appetite,  or  acquires  a  positive  dis- 
gust for  food,  and  rapidly  emaciates  in  consequence.  The  tube  is 
employed  in  the  manner  described  for  feeding  cases  of  insanity,  and 
any  form  of  desirable  fluid  food  is  introduced  through  it.  It  is 
sometimes  only  necessary  to  pass  the  tube  to  the  level  of  the 
cesophaguSt  and  the  first  few  times  that  it  is  used  it  may  be  wdl 
to  brush  the  pharynx  with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine.  The 
meals  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  a  patient  whose 
appetite  is  not  wholly  lost,  but  is  inadequate,  may  prefer  to  eat 
part  of  his  food  himself  and  have  other  meals  furnished  through 
the  tube. 

The  following  are  the  foods  most  suitable  for  tube  feeding' 
I.  Milk  and  its  preparations;  cream.  2.  Raw  eggs,  eggnog,  3- 
Meat  extracts,  beef  meal  or  powder.  4.  Leguminous  purees  ^^^ 
cereals,  thoroughly  cooked  and  made  fluid  by  predigestion  ^^^ 
mah  extract.  A  quart  may  be  given  at  a  time.  If  gastric  eat^^^ 
is  present  the  gavage  should  be  preceded  by  lavage, 

Debove,  speaking  of  his  method,  says :  ''  A  patient  who  has 
appetite,  or  who  has  a  decided  disgust  for  all  food,  will  digest  J^ 
fectly  a  large  meal  introduced  by  the  tube,  and  even  at  the  end 
a  certain  time  will  recover  appetite." 

His  method  is  first  to  wash  out  the  stomach  with  cold  wa*- 
and  then  pour  in  through  the  tube  a  litre  of  milk,  one  hund^ 
grammes  of  fine  meat  powder,  and  an  egg. 

He  adds  that  with  suralimentation  night  sweats,  cough,  and  ^ 
pectoration  are  all  reduced  or  disappear  completely,  while  therer 
considerable  gain  in  weight  and  strength  and  improvement  in  t^ 
physical  signs  in  the  chest. 

Suralimentation  may  also  be  conducted  without  the  stom» 
tube  in  patients  who  are  able  and  willing  to  eat.     They  may 
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given  five  or  six  meals  a  day.  This  applies  to  patients  who  are 
not  having  severe  hectic  fever,  and  in  whom  gastric  catarrh  is  not  a 
prominent  symptom.  Should  vomiting  occur  during  the  treatment, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  it  until  the  stomach  is  again  in 
order.  As  a  rule,  in  such  instances  it  is  better  to  discontinue  medi- 
cines than  food,  if  both  are  being  taken.  The  presence  of  moderate 
fever — one  or  two  degrees — is  not  in  itself  alone  a  contraindica- 
tion for  forced  feeding,  or  for  keeping  the  patient  confined  to  bed. 
The  gain  of  appetite  which  often  accompanies  removal  to  a  favour- 
able climate  may  be  utilised  to  promote  forced  feeding. 

The  following  diet  recommended  by  Solis-Cohen  serves  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  proper  regimen  in  the  cases  under  discus- 
sion: 

"Diet  for  Forced  Feeding 

"  The  patient  is  to  take  a  pint  of  hot  water  in  the  early  morning 
to  stimulate  the  stomach  and  cleanse  it  of  mucus  accumulated  over- 
night. 

"  A  half  hour  after  the  morning  bath,  milk  punch  and  beef  meal 
or  peptonoids. 

"  Breakfast,  a  half  hour  later,  consisting  of  rare  steak  or  chop, 
eggs,  sliced  tomatoes,  bread  with  plenty  of  butter,  or  cracked  wheat 
and  cream.  In  two  hours,  koumiss  or  soup,  milk,  bread  and  but- 
ter, celery  salad,  broth,  and  peptonoids. 

"  Dinner,  i  p.  m. — Bouillon,  rare  beef,  greens.  Burgundy,  beer, 
fruits.  ^ 

"  3  or  4  p.  M. — Koumiss,  cream,  or  milk  punch,  peptonoids,  malt 
extract. 

"  7  p.  M. — Supper,  like  breakfast. 

"  9  or  10  p.  M. — Cream  and  cocoa  or  coca  wine,  milk,  and  pep- 
tonoids." 

The  patient  should  keep  milk,  or  peptonoids,  or  some  nutritious 
beverage  by  the  bedside  to  be  drunk  if  he  awakens  in  the  middle 
of  the  night. 

Another  diet  well  suited  to  some  patients  is  thus  outlined  by 
Weber  in  his  Croonian  Lectures:  • 

"  7  A.  M. — While  still  in  bed,  a  cup  of  milk  with  a  dessertspoon- 
ful of  Cognac  or  lime  water,  or  a  cup  of  tea  or  cocoa,  with  bread 
and  butter. 

"  8.30  to  9  A.  M. — After  dressing,  milk  and  tea  or  coffee,  bread 
and  butter,  fish,  ham.  or  bacon. 

"11  A.  M. — Milk,  koumiss,  or  broth,  or  a  sandwich  and  glass  of 
wine. 

"  I  to  1.30  p.  M. — A  substantial  meal  of  meat,  poultry,  fish 
or  game,  fresh  vegetables,  a  light  pudding,  fruit  and  a  glass 
of  wine. 
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"4  F.  M. — Milk  or  koumiss,  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  but- 
ter or  biscuit 

"  7  p.  M. — Another  meal  like  that  at  i  p.  m. 

"9.J0  lo  10  p.  M. — A  cup  of  milk,  bread  and  milk,  or  milk  or 
cream  and  farinaceous  food,  such  as  Hart's,  Liebig's,  Nestle's,  or 
Melhn's.     A  glass  of  brandy  if  there  are  night  sweats/* 

The  question  may  properly  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  overfeed  patients  in  this  manner?  This  will  happen  when  the 
increase  in  body  weight  exceeds  the  breathing  capacity  of  the  tungs 
— in  other  words,  when  the  facilities  for  oxygen  supply  are  dispro- 
portionate to  the  bulk  of  tissue  to  be  supplied.  Tlie  symptoms  will 
be  a  coated  tongue  with  dyspepsia  and  biliousness,  increasetl  pulse 
frequence,  and  possibly  increased  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  all  occtir- 
ring  without  aggravation  of  the  local  physical  signs.  The  food 
must  then  be  reduced  in  amount.  Both  fluids  and  solids  are  to  be 
restricted,  and  fish  may  replace  meat  temporarily. 


Aids  to  Dietetic  Treatment 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  details 
hygiene,  but  they  should  be  at  least  mentioned  as  important  ad- 
juncts to  dietetic  treatment.  In  those  cases  especially  in  which 
forced  feeding  is  recommended  it  is  desirable  to  promote  oxidation 
in  everv^  way.  Patients  should  live  in  the  open  air  all  they  can, 
sleep  with  the  windows  open,  and,  if  possible,  should  go  to  a 
climate  which  enables  them  to  be  q^udot)rs  all  day  long.  They 
should  wear  flannel  undergarments,  but  should  avoid  dressing  too 
wannly,  and  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Habits  of  moderate  exer- 
cise, instruction  in  proper  methods  of  breathing,  cold  bathing,  mas* 
sage,  and  reasonable  mental  diversion  and  good  cheer  are  all  useful 
factors  in  improving  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food.  Wony 
and  nervous  strain  of  every  kind  should  be  avoided.  Nine  hours 
should  be  nightly  allotted  for  sleep. 

Of  the  long  list  of  medicinal  remedies  which  have  from  lime  to 
time  won  favour  or  notoriety  for  the  treatment '  of  tuberculosis, 
those  which  have  best  withstood  the  test  of  practical  experience 
are  the  ones  which,  like  creosote,  act  mainly  by  maintaining  asepsis 
and  preventing  ma! fermentation  in  the  alimentar>^  canal.  It  is  im- 
material whether  cod*liver  oil  be  considered  as  a  medicine  or  as  a 
food.  It  has  already  been  discussed  as  a  food.  In  a  negative 
way  it  should  be  stated  that  one  of  the  best  aids  to  digestion  con- 
sists in  preventing  the  patient  from  disordering  the  stomach  and 
the  appetite  with  all  manner  of  cough  mixtures  and  ill-advised 
tonics. 

Such  medicines  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  requijned  for  emer- 
gencies will  be  much  better  absorbed  if  tlie  stomach  has  not  been 
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long  kept  in  a  state  of  dyspeptic  irritability*     In  patients  with  con- 
stipation appetite  and  digestion  will  be  improved  by  catharsis. 

Diet  "Cures"  for  Phthisis 

Many  special  forms  of  dietetic  treatment  have  been  devised  and 
extensively  practised  for  the  cure  of  piihiionary  tuberculosis.  The 
details  of  these  **  cures  "  arc  elsewhere  described.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  "  Milk  Cure  '*  (p.  719),  the  ''  Whey  Cure  *'  (p.  721),  the 
'*  Koumiss  Cure  "  (p.  82),  practised  chiefly  in  the  steppes  of  south- 
[eastern  Russia,  and  the  '"  Grape  Cure  "  (p.  724).  conducted  at  Me- 
ran.  Montreiix,  and  elsewhere  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  Aside  from  climatic  influences  and  the  effects  of  good 
hyg:ienic  surroundings,  their  benefits  are  attributable  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take  a  large  quantity  of 
easily  digestible  food  and  live  constantly  in  the  open  air.  Patients 
with  chronic  plithisis  arc  notoriously  sanguine  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  their  ultimate  recovery,  and  it  is  also  true  that  their  mental  state 
reacts  to  a  greater  degree  upon  their  physical  condition  than  in 
almost  any  other  disease. 

All  manner  of  absurd  foods,  such  as  fish  roes  in  Germany  and 
snails  in  the  south  of  France,  have  achieved  fame  with  credulous 
persons  as  possessing  specific  virtues  in  the  cure  of  phthisis.  It 
should  be  as  much  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  protect  them  from 
the  chagrin,  disappointments,  and  expense  of  following  dietetic  illu- 
sions as  to  encourage  them  in  every  reasonable  effort  for  improve- 
ment. Beyond  the  requirements  of  a  good,  nourishing,  easily  diges- 
tible diet,  there  is  no  specific  food  "  cure  **  for  tuberculosis,  as  there 
is  no  medicinal  cure. 
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Laryngismus  Stridulus 

In  children  who  are  subject  to  spasmodic  croup  the  attacks  are 
often  precipitated  by  dyspepsia  caused  by  overfeeding  and  nurs- 
ing, by  improper  food,  or  by  constipation.  The  diet  must  therefore 
be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  heading 
Infant  Feeding.  The  habit  of  night  feeding  especially  should  be 
much  restricted  after  the  first  month  of  life.  This  can  usually  be  done 
after  two  or  three  trials.  If  the  infant  awakens  crying  at  night  it 
most  be  offered  a  little  cool  water,  and  it  may  presently  drop 
asleep.  Up  to  the  fourth  month  six  meals  a  day,  three  boors  apart, 
are  all  that  are  allowed,  and  from  that  time  on  until  the  second 
year  five  meals  must  suffice, 

Bet^veen  the  attacks  the  milk  should  be  lessened  in  amount,  and 
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so  modified  as  to  insure  more  perfect  digestion.  Children  over  six 
nionlhs  of  age  should  be  given  from  one  to  three  tablespoonluls  of 
pressed  beef  juice  in  a  day- 
Older  children  had  better  be  kept  upon  a  fluid  diet  of  meat 
broths,  milk,  and  egg  aJbumtn,  solid  fouci  being  withheld  until  the 
seizures  abate.     Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  in  most  cases. 

Tubercular  Laryngitis 

In  tubercular  laryngitis  intense  pain  is  excited  by  the  act  of 
deglutition.  Nutritious  but  non-irritating  food  is  therefore  required* 
Thick  soups  and  gruels,  purees,  cream*  beaten  raw  eggs,  scraped 
rare  beef,  raw  oysters,  junket,  can  all  be  swallowed  more  readily 
than  very  lluid  or  solid  food.  Strong  condiments,  vinegar^  and  salt 
must  be  avoided,  for  ihey  increase  the  pain. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  deglutition  is  considerably  relieved 
by  the  method  proposed  by  Wolfenden,  which  is  to  have  the  patient 
lie  prone  on  a  lounge,  and  with  his  face  protruding  over  the  lower 
edge  he  is  to  suck  through  a  glass  tube  semifluid  food  from  a  turn- 
l>ler  on  the  floor.  Sajous  advises  the  patient  to  lean  over  forward 
when  eating,  which,  he  says,  **  causes  the  food  to  pass  down  along 
le  pyriform  sinuses,  thus  avoiding  the  upper  portion  of  the  lar>'nx, 
jntact  with  which  causes  the  severe  pain  experienced  by  advanced 
cases  during  the  act  of  deglutition.** 


H/EMORRHAGE  OF  THE   LUNGS 

Haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  or  rather  from  the  bronchial  mucoas 
membrane,  when  occurring  suddenly  and  in  considemblc  amount, 
greatly  reduces  the  strength,  and  naturally  alarms  the  patient  and 
excites  the  nen'ous  system.  Absolute  quiet  must  be  imnied lately 
secured  by  rest  in  bed  whhout  a  pillow,  so  that  the  body  may  lie 
flat,  and  the  head  and  arms  should  on  no  account  be  raised.  The 
room  should  be  kept  quiet  and  the  patient  must  not  he  allowed  to 
speak  or  to  feed  himself.  A  reliable  and  quiet  nurse  should  be 
secured  for  him,  and  he  should  be  fed  upon  a  nutritious  diet,  which 
requires  no  effort  in  eating.  Small  quantities  only  of  fluid  should 
be  given  at  one  time  through  a  glass  tube  or  by  a  teaspoon,  so  that 
the  liead  need  not  be  raised.  If  nausea  occurs,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  control  it.  for  the  \nolent  muscular  action  and  the  tem- 
porary circulatory  and  respiratory  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
let  of  vomiting  might  excite  further  hsemorrhage.  It  b  desirable 
to  reduce  the  blood  pressure  in  the  lungs  as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  illow  coogtilation  of  the  blood  to  occur  over  the  ooring* 
iurtice  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane*  and  therefore  large 
qtantilies  of  fluid  should  not  be  given  at  first.    The  patient  is  Hsu* 
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ally  thirsty  from  the  loss  of  blood  and  temporary  drying  of  secre- 
tions. The  thirst  may  be  relieved  by  crushed  ice  and  small  quan- 
lilies  of  cold  acidulated  drinks,  such  as  very  dilute  phosphoric  acid 
or  sour  lemonade,  and  if  the  stomach  is  in  normal  condition,  plain 
milk  may  be  given  or  else  pancreatinised  milk  and  strong  beef 
broth  in  quantities  not  exceeding  two  or  three  ounces  in  as  many 
hours* 

It  is  customary  to  administer  all  fluids  cold,  but  the  advantage 
of  this  is  overrated.  VV  arm  fluids  have  a  somewhat  more  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  the  heart*  and  arc  more  rapidly  absorbed,  hut  the 
idea  sometimes  advanced  that  the  cold  of  iced  (Inids  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  ever  sufficient  to  constrict  the  bleeding  bronchial  ves- 
sels, even  by  supposed  reflex  action,  does  not  appear  rational.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  this  t|uestion  the  reader  is  referred  to  experi- 
ments reported  upon  p.  ^^i,. 

H  coincident  gastric  disorder  is  present  with  bronchial  haemor- 
rhage, to  forestall  vomiting  it  may  be  better  to  resort  to  nutrient 
enemata. 

In  cases  where  exceptionally  large  quantities  of  blood  have  been 
lost,  the  blood  pressure  may  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  danger  of 
death  from  heart  failure  may  appear  imminent.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the  rules  in  regard 
to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  severe  and  sudden  haemorrhage  taking 
f>lace  anywhere  from  the  body  must  be  observed.  Salt  and  water, 
a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint,  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  even 
beneath  the  skin.  Most  cases,  however,  are  more  mild,  and  after  a 
^ew  hours  of  rest  and  quiet,  furthered,  perhaps,  by  the  hypodermic 
-injection  of  morphine,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  retain  a  little  sim- 
ple semisolid  food,  such  as  milk  toast,  a  beaten  ^g^,  junket,  etc. 

If  there  is  no  return  of  the  hemorrhage  in  a  day  or  two.  the 
diet  should  be  increased  and  anaemia  consequent  upon  the  bleeding 
must  be  treated  by  an  abundant  meat  diet.  As  a  rule,  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  blood 
pressure  to  the  bleeding,  or  they  should  be  given  in  moderation, 
unless  the  danger  of  heart  failure  is  imminent. 

Acute  Capillary  Bronchitis 

Tn  acute  capillary  bronchitis  in  infants  and  children  a  wholly 
fluid  diet  of  the  simplest  but  most  nutritious  kind  must  be  enforced. 
In  young  infants  milk  alone,  in  older  children  milk,  meat  juice, 
meat  broths,  and  beaten  eggs  or  egg  albumin,  should  be  fed  at 
least  every  two  hours  in  such  quantities  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 
It  may  be  best  to  pancreatinise  all  food.  Very  feeble  children  will 
require  food  oftener,  and  sometimes  a  teaspoonful  only  should  be 
ordered  once  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.    If  the  child  refuses 
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Vjcjfd  or  rooms  ooDstandy,  imtricsii  mrriaKi  ^  ^oBt  nmst  be  pf^ 
scribed  onct:  in  three  or  icKxr  hoon. 


Chkoxic  Beoxchits 

The  diet  for  chronic  broodntis  is  ss^scsscaUhr  tiie  saoK  as  ^ 
T^xomm^m<if:4  for  the  ezrhtr  stages  of  pahnoesszy  phrtnsrs,  to  wbidi 
the  Tt34tr  is  referred  <^p.  455 ». 

The  cou^h  is  often  momentarily  relJered  by  drinkii^  hot  krooo- 
ade,  hot  milk  and  Seltzer  or  \'ichy.  glycerin  aooc  vinsky,  and  soia- 
times  by  sucking  a  raw  egg  through  the  pciimaicd  fhell 

Asthma 

Spasmodic  bronchial  asthma  is  bdiered  to  be  occaskxied  by 
temporary-  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  whidi  narrcms  the  lumen 
of  the  tubules  and  obstructs  the  free  entrance  and  exit  of  air.  It  is 
also  attributed  to  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  brondiial  mncoos 
membrane,  and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  to  a  reflex  ^nsm  of  tbe 
diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  inspiration.  Asthmatic  patients 
soon  find  from  experience  that  errors  in  diet  are  liable  to  precifMtate 
an  attack,  and  overloading  the  stomach  or  eating  particular  Idods 
of  food,  which  are  unwholesome  or  against  which  the  individoa] 
possesses  some  idiosyncrasy,  may  excite  dyspncea.  Aitkin  showed 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  diet  in  this  disease  when 
he  wrote :  '*  More  is  to  be  done  for  asthmatic  patients  on  the  skk 
of  the  stomach  than  in  any  other  direction,"  and  **the  asthmatic 
can  never  with  impunity  eat  and  drink  as  other  people." 

Accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  undigested  and  fennentii^ 
food  results  in  the  production  of  gas  in  both  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  become  distended  and  by  pressiwe  interfere  with  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  in  free  respira- 
tion.    The  chemical  irritation  of  undigested  food  may  be  a  cause 
of  reflex  spasm  of  various  muscles,  and  may  possibly  affect  those 
of  respiration.    It  is  therefore  necessary  for  asthmatics  to  exerdsc 
care  in  the  selection  of  their  food  and  to  keep  the  digestive  organs 
in  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible.    All  food  which  is  constipating 
or  which  is  liable  through  fermentation  to  evolve  large  quantities  o0 
gas  should  be  shunned.     In  general,  fats  and  sweets  should  be 
given  up,  and  starchy  food,  if  eaten  at  all,  must  be  very  thoroughly 
cooked  and  slowly  masticated,  in  order  that  the  salivary  digestion 
of  it  may  be  as  complete  as  possible.    Pork,  veal,  and  cheese  must 
never  be  eaten,  and  elaborate  cooking  and  desserts  are  forbidden. 
No  water  should  be  allowed  with  meals  or  until  at  least  three  hours 
thereafter.    A  cup  of  very  hot  water  may  be  drunk  an  hour  before 
each  meal  and  again  at  night. 
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In  most  persons  the  asthmatic  attacks  are  worse  at  night»  and 
in  many  they  only  occur  at  that  time.  It  is  consequiendy  better 
for  them  to  take  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  at  noon  and  to  eat  a 
light  supper,  so  that  gastric  digestion  may  be  finished  before  going 
to  bed. 

The  following  diet  may  be  offered  as  giving  a  general  idea  of 
the  regimen  for  somewhat  advanced  cases : 

Breakfast. — Bread  and  milk  or  well-cooked  oatmeal  porridge  or 
Lwheaten  grits  without  sugar  (lemon  juice  may  be  added  instead), 
'a  chop  or  a  little  broiled  fresh  fish,  coffee  without  sugar. 

Dinner  (not  later  than  2  p.  M.). — Beef  or  mutton,  bread,  one  or 
two  green  or  succulent  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  stewed  celery t 
stewed  or  raw  tomatoes.  Blancmange  or  custard  (not  sweetened), 
or  a  little  rice  pudding.  Fresh  fruit  in  season,  such  as  a  peach  or 
baked  apple. 

Supper  (6  t\  m.)— A  soft-cooked  egg  or  a  little  cold  fowl  or 
game,  stale  bread,  toast,  or  zwieback,  milk,  stewxd  fruit  (without 
sugar). 

Patients  should  eat  very  moderately,  masticate  thoroughly,  and 
^take  their  meals  with  punctuality. 

Among  beverages,  coffee  without  sugar  is  better  borne  than 
tea.  Loomis  believed  that  *'  not  infrequently  a  paroxysm  of  asthma 
can  be  warded  off  by  taking  two  or  three  cups  of  strong  coffee  ini- 
mediately  upon  the  accession  of  the  first  asthmatic  symptom/' 

During  an  attack  non-alcoholic  patients  may  take  a  hot  strong 
lemonade  with  whisky  or  a  hot  brandy  and  soda^  Malt  liquors  are 
forbidden. 

Emphysema 

Patients  suffering  from  emphysema  have  more  or  less  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous  circulation,  and  hence  are  liable  to  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  dyspnoea  from  w^hich  they  suffer 
on  exertion  is  considerably  aggravated  by  flatulency,  and  their  diet 
must  be  regulated  to  prevent  this  occurrence.  In  general,  starchy 
and  saccharine  foods  are  ttJ  be  avoided,  as  constipation  must  be 
prevented.  For  a  discussion  of  these  principles,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  upon  Gastric  Dyspepsia  and  Constipation. 

The  patient  must  be  particularly  warned  against  too  rapid  eating 
and  overeating.  Condiments,  sauces,  fried  and  greasy  food,  and 
all  obviously  indigestible  articles,  must  be  shunned.  Fluids  sitould 
not  be  taken  with  solid  food.  Sitid  should  be  used  in  moderation. 
Water  may  be  drunk  an  hour  before  meals,  but  not  for  three  hours 
after.  In  the  early  stages  a  nourishing  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of 
animal  food,  meat*  fish,  milk,  cream,  eggs,  and  good  butter,  should 
be  taken.  If  dyspm]ea  predominates  %vith  frequent  asthmatic  at- 
tacks, it  will  be  best  to  substitute  milk  largely  for  other  foods,  and 
33 
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to  the  later  stages,  witli  a  feeble  heart  and  i 

the  abdommal  Ttscera,  the  diet  should  consist  soldj  of 

ineat  bfoths.    Cod4iver  oil  ts  an  excellest  food  to 


PNEtJMO^'IA 

L — Pnetnnofua  b  an  mfections  iaflanmialjory 
the  Inngs,  accompanied  by  grave  constitntknal 
as  (nrer  and  rapid  and  enkebled  heart  actkm.     The 
some  seasons  of  the  vear,  and  cspeciallj  among  debiburd  or  ako- 
bolic  patients,  is  ¥ery  great,  and  since  no  knoim  rcfisedy  can  fioil 
the  disease,  it  is  exceedtnglv  important  to  mainiaBi  the 
the  patient  throogh  the  few  days  dmiag  whidi  the  iercr  ba 
■md  the  criste  by  wbkii  it  tcnnaiaies  has  been  readxd.   AH  di 
bovvrver,  is  not  then  over*  and  oooralescence  in  all  cases,  and 
ctally  in  aged  persons,  nmst  be  ptonioced  bj  carefnl  dietetic 
wiCBSL    The  onset  of  the  disease  ts  acute,  and  the  fever  is 
higli,  reachnig  104*  or  105""  or  more  on  the  Srst  day,    Tbc 
of  the  fever  varies  from  fire  to  se%*en  or  nine  days  on  tlic 
when  ft  sttbsides  by  a  sudden  EalL    The  rate  of  respiiraDoii  is  j 
accelerated,  with  or  vrtthoot  siib|ectrre  drspocca.     Mort  or 
cough  accoopaaaes  the  fever,  and  there  b  freqncntlv  deBrinm, 
Bkdctk  T^ialMiai, — The  tmfications  for  treatment  ane  to 
a  light  diet,  which  wtl]  not  excite  the  cough  in  swalloviiig  or  m* 
crease  dj^spocea  by  distention  of  the  stomach,  or  angmettt  the  csh 
kebfemcDt  of  the  heart  action  by  overtaxing  the  digestive  powers 
Vomitiii^  sbonld  be  especially  guarded  agaiitst.  and  if  nnnacn  cjqsis, 
efforts  sbonld  be  made  at  once  to  control  it    It  is  not 
keep  the  patient  upon  a  rigid  nrnDc  diet^  bat  if  malk  is  well  borne*  1 
is  advisable  to  give  notfaii^  else  wluie  lise  acute  sinytUMis  taedt 
othervrtse,  whey,  meat  jinre,  bfoths,  and  egg  aBwimm  i&ay   be 
allowed.     Starchy  and  saccharine  food  nmst  be  vrhhliehL     Cold 
drinks  are  both  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  the  patients  aod  watrr^j 
piam  or  aoalcd.  such  as  ApoDinaris  or  soda  m-ater,  may  be  dnxnk  iai 
considerable  quantity.    It  is  believed  by  sotne  aothorid^  tint  tke| 
jctivit;  of  the  kidnei  s  may  be  thus  promoted,  and  that  tbe 
Mhich  occasions  the  constitmional  s\^mpton»  of  the  disease  1 
better  eliminated.    There  are  cases,  however,  among  persons  witli| 
rabotf  cirenlaiion  in  wUch  tbe  onset  is  very  sudden  and 
The  ptdie  s  full  «id  bounding,  and  the  heart  is  greatly  otgrw^ked 
by  the  elfDn  To  nropei  a  targe  vtihitne  of  Imperfectly  aerated  blood 
In  t  addition  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  lo  the  eir- 

ctiktum,  f>c>:aef  what  ts  actually  required  for  rnitrition^  Vi^T  ^^^ 
the  e#<?€t  nf  ftm  funhirr  iualmng  the  brart 

ted  that  carbonated  waters  reduce  tbe  iriscidity  of  tbe 
»uch  if  often  venr 
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The  diet  should  be  kept  fluid  until  defervescence  has  occurred, 
with  a  normal  temperature  and  commencing  disappearance  of  the 
exudation — in  fact,  it  is  well  to  proloog  ihe  fluid  diet  kor  three  or 
four  days  after  ihc  tempcrattire  has  become  normal^  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  a  relapse  of  the  fever  is  not  likely  to  follow.  In 
those  cases  in  which  resolution  is  postponed  and  the  patient  be- 
comes more  and  more  feeble,  although  the  temperature  may  be 
nearly  or  quite  normal,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  little  properly 
prepared  solid  food  somewhat  earlier,  and  scraped  beef,  milk  toast, 
or  a  soft  cooked  egg  may  be  added  to  the  niilk  diet 

During  the  entire  period  of  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  very 
nounshmg  anti  of  easy  digestion  ;  mdk  may  still  be  given,  and  after 
slowly  returning  to  the  regulation  three  meals  a  day  (see  Convales- 
cent E)iet,  p.  435)  patients  do  well  to  take  milk  punch,  or  egg- 
nog,  or  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  three  or  four  times  a  day  in 
the  intervals. 

Akohol  is  exceptionally  well  borne,  and  it  undoubtedly  serves 
both  as  a  food  and  as  a  support  to  the  overworked  heart.  The  fact 
that  it  is  thoroughly  oxidised  in  the  circulation  or  tissues  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  large  quantities  which  patients  can  often  digest 
and  absorb  without  toxic  symptoms.  Doses  may  be  thus  tolerated 
which  in  health  would  ordinarily  produce  drunkenness.  In  alco- 
holic subjects  who  have  been  drinking  up  to  the  time  of  the  onset 
of  the  disease  it  is  indispensable  to  continue  the  use  of  alcohol,  for 
the  sudden  withdraw^al  of  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  organism  may 
give  rise  to  rapid  collapse.  In  aged  and  constitutionally  weak  per- 
sons it  is  also  important  that  its  use  shoidd  be  begun  early  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

In  extreme  cases  as  much  as  an  ounce  every  two  hours,  or  twelve 
ounces  in  the  day,  may  be  given  with  benefit,  but  ordinarily  from 
six  to  eight  ounces  will  suffice.  There  are  other  cases  found  among 
robtist  subjects  who  do  not  need  such  stimulation,  and  possibly  may 
not  require  alcohol  at  alb  The  custom  now  in  vogue  of  prescribing 
other  forms  of  cardiac  stimulants,  such  as  strychnine,  and  vaso- 
dilators, like  nitroglycerin,  makes  the  employment  of  excessive 
doses  of  alcohol  less  imperative.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  produce  toxic  symptoms  of  alcoholism  in 
pneumonia  as  well  as  in  any  other  disease.  So  long  as  the  pulse  is 
slowed  and  its  force  strengthened  the  use  of  alcohol  may  be  re- 
garded as  beneficial :  but  if  delirium  is  increased  and  the  odour  of 
whisky  or  brandy  is  strong  in  the  breath  an  hour  or  two  after  it 
has  been  given,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  patient  is  receiving 
more  than  is  desirable,  and  the  dosage  should  be  reduced.  From 
its  serving  as  a  fuel,  and  thereby  saving  tissue  waste  in  the 
muscles,  the  free  use  of  alcohol  in  pneumonia  undoubtedly  saves 
manv  lives* 
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Broncho- Pneumonia 

Symptomi. — Broncho-pnetimonia  is  common  at  the  extretnes  ii 
age,  in  the  verj-  old  and  very  young.  The  mortality^  is  greatesl 
children  under  two  years  of  age.  It  is  the  sequel  to  many  oi  the 
acute  diseases  of  childhoixi*  and  is  also  pro<i«ced  by  the  tubertte 
bfliciUus  and  by  the  inspiration  of  particles  of  food  or  fluid  which  an 
draii^  through  the  larynx  to  the  bronchi  by  inhalation  during  the 
act  of  SH  allowing.  The  latter  variety  may  occur  as  a  res  tilt  of  draw- 
ing see^ls  or  other  hard  substances  into  the  bronchi ;  from  operatioai 
about  ilic  mouth  and  upper  air  {passages  after  tracheotomy  ;  and  from 
Ibe  conditions  which  impair  the  normal  sensicivesiess  of  the  lairiui 
and  the  reflex  action  of  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords,  such  as  prt>< 
Icmnd  uratmia  or  apoplectic  or  alcoholic  coma»  and  post-diphtheritic 
or  laryngeal  paraly^s.  A  few  cases  have  been  produced  by  caidci»< 
ocss  in  the  passing  of  the  oesophageal  catheter  into  the  larynx 
ponring  Uq^i^  food  into  it. 

IlifittM  IkvatBest. — ^Broncho-pnetmionta  is  always  a  ircsy  cni- 
kal  disease  and  tlie  utmost  care  is  required  in  nursing  and  fecdinCi 
The  diet  should  consist  of  such  articles  as  meat  juice«  predigestdl 
■ulk.  and  egg  albiimin.  Stimulation  is  early  required  and  in 
aUeiable  qnan^.  Brandy  or  whisky  sweetened  with  a  little  i 
and  cold  water  should  be  systematically  given,  especially  to  yomt 
cUMmL  who  are  unable  to  make  their  want  of  drink  known.  Urn 
nriBc  and  Mdiy*  in  the  proponion  of  one  pout  dt  Mchy  to  two  o 
■dk  for  older  dddien,  or  baU^and-haU  for  yotm^  jnbtts^  an] 
nave  tlie  effect  of  kmsewmg  tne  tenacfows  nmcus  and 
QopEh-  U  dKte  is  any  tendency  to  flacidcncy.  aciatetl  ^ 
better  be  avoided. 

Wbm  the  dbease  occurs  in  chtMren  the  diet  sbooM  be 
toiler  die  iotngthand  tax  the  digiestive  <irgansas  Unle  j 
At  ana  looii  anoaiti  ne  ^nren  every  two  ooiir&,  asn  onQ 
aB  that  n  required.  Later  it  nay  be  alteniated  wfiib 
^cttied  by  egg  albtnmn.  expressed  oKai  juice,  plabi  be 
or  other  gm^ 


PUCritlST 
C<  '^ht  Tarixzi.  kxw^  oi  plenrisy*  those  wfaicb  ave  cbie^ 

i  are  to  pttJu  ve  tbe 
cIdielUdMi 

PKd  Wbkb  dill  COMift  of 

a  MwinnwB  aBOBC  of  tald«  in  ordtr  Aai  die  blood  nBf 

err  Sv^^  znJ  i\^  tnearabk-  ^■*^**^^*^  mav  < 


the  oi>irci5  ! '  be; 
id  pv^osBCie  dae  i 
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the  pleuritic  cavity  into  the  blood  vessels;  at  the  same  time  free 
action  of  the  kidneys  should  be  promoted.  To  still  further  favour 
the  absorption  of  lluid,  a  special  dry  diet  has  been  recommended  in 
which,  as  in  case  of  aneurism,  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take  as 
little  fluid  as  possible  and  to  eat  table  salt  by  the  teaspoonful,  the  idea 
being  to  increase  the  density  of  the  blood  both  by  withholding  fluid 
and  adding  salt*  and  that  the  latter  may  also  promote  osmosis.  This 
treatment  has  been  attempted  in  several  of  the  New  York  hospitals 
and  elsewhere,  but  has  not  met  with  success,  mainly,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  thirst  of  the  patient, 
which  is  doubly  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  fluid  and  the  supply 
of  salt* 

An  extreme  dry  diet  known  in  Ciermany  as  "  Schroth's  Method  *' 
has  been  indorsed  by  Niemeyer,  Pimser,  and  others.  The  patient 
is  fed  upon  lean  roast  veal  and  stale  rolls  (Buttcrbrod)  without 
fluid  of  any  kind  but  a  little  water  until  the  third  day.  when  half  a 
pint  of  red  wine  is  given.  At  the  end  of  a  week  a  pint  is  allowed. 
Very  few  patients  will  submit  to  such  treatment  in  this  country,  and 
it  certainly  is  severe.  A  reasonable  abstinence  from  fluids,  espe- 
cially water,  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  Practically,  many  patients 
are  found  to  go  on  reabsorbing  pleuritic  exudation  while  continuing 
a  milk  or  other  fluid  diet  which  is  necessitated  by  some  complica- 
tion in  the  digestive  system. 

Several  French  writers,  as  Serre  and  Eloy,  advocate  an  exclusive 
milk  diet,  giving  from  three  pints  to  three  quarts  daily,  to  be  sipped 
in  small  quantities  every  hour  or  two.  They  rely  upon  the  diuretic 
effect  of  the  milk,  and  give  it  in  any  form  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient.  The  treatment  is  continued  for  a  week  or  more  after  the 
exudation  has  been  absorbed,  and  return  to  a  solid  diet  must  be 
gradual 

This  method  is  obviously  directly  opposed  to  the  dry  diet,  and 
possesses  no  ad%'antages  over  it,  excepting  sometimes  in  cases  com- 
plicated by  chronic  valvular  heart  disease,  gastric  catarrh,  or  ad- 
vanced anaemia.  In  England  and  Europe  thoracentesis  appears  to 
be  much  less  practised  than  in  this  country »  where  it  is  performed 
with  but  little  hesitation. 

If  the  pleuritic  exudation  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
severely  embarrass  respiration  or  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  is  so 
easy  to  absolutely  withdraw  it  by  the  aspiration  needle  when  anti- 
septic precautions  are  taken  that  annoying  the  patient  by  experi- 
mental dietetics  is  hardly  justifiable,  and  I  have  found  solid  diet 
with  reasonable  restriction  to  be.  on  the  w^hole,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. Patients  who  are  fairly  robust  will  naturally  endure  privation 
of  food  and  drink  better  than  the  feeble  and  anaemic. 
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tion  depend  upon  almost  identical  conditions  with  absorption,  and 
while  not  due  merely  to  filtration,  they  are  nevertheless  controlled 
very  promptly  by  alterations  in  blood  pressure  and  in  the  velocity 
of  the  current. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  elementary  principles,  the  first  question 
which  arises  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  advanced  cardiac  disease 
must  concern  the  administration  of  fluids. 

riuids. — An  additional  pint  ot   fluid  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
system  may  be  sufficient  to  overtax  the  heart,  alter  the  balance 
of  blood  pressure,  disturb  a  temporary  compensation,  and  precipi- 
I  tate  anasarca,  rena!  congestion,  pulmonary  oedema,  or  other  symp- 
*  toms.    On  the  other  hand,  with  too  little  fluid  the  blood  pressure  may 
{all  to  a  dangerous  degree  or  there  may  not  be  water  enough  in 
the  vascular  system  to  maintain  the  free  diuretic  action  which  is  so 
desirable*     It  is  a  well -known  physiological  fact  that  the  heart  >  like 
I  any  other  muscle,  does  better  work  if  it  has  reasonable  resistance 
j  to  overcome.     Such  are  the  problems,  briefly  stated,  which  must 
be  met  by  the  comparison  from  day  to  day  of  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  urine,  the  degree  of  arterial  tension,  the  force  of  the  heart 
beat,  and  the  possible  presence  of  *iedema. 

Bietetk  Treatment. — It  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  but  the  most 
general  rules  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart.  These  cases  often  extend  through  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  the  variety  of  secondary  symptoms  which  may  appear  is 
very  great.  The  forms  of  valvular  disease  which  are  most  apt  to 
result  in  disturbances  of  digestion  are  those  in  which  obstructed 
venous  circulation  results  in  local  engorgement  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  producing  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great  distaste  for  food. 
Constipation  and  more  or  less  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh 
may  be  among  the  symptoms.  The  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
liver  retards  the  activity  of  that  organ,  and  the  ingredients  of  the 
food  which  are  brought  to  it  by  the  portal  system  are  no  longer 
properly  elaborated,  so  that  general  nutrition  and  assimilation  suffer 
in  consequence.  A  depleting  diet  is.  therefore,  sometimes  to  be 
recommended,  and  concentrated  food  is  required  to  prevent  over- 
burdening the  circulation.  If  gastric  catarrh  necessitates  the  use  of 
fluid  food,  the  quantity  of  beverages  taken  in  addition  should  be 
considerably  restricted.  When  acute  attacks  of  indigestion  super- 
vene in  the  course  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  open,  and  a  diet  of  milk,  beaten  eggs,  and 
broths,  taken  once  in  three  hours,  must  be  prescribed  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  boiled  fish,  broiled  chicken,  scraped  beef,  beef- 
steak, or  rare  roast  beef  may  be  added.  Fats,  farinaceous  foods, 
and  sugars  should  not  be  allowed,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  pro- 
duce flatulency  and  aggravate  existing  symptoms.  The  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulation  may  at  times  become  necessary,  and  whisky 
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In  acute  endocarditis  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  all  food  likely 
^to  cause  dyspepsia.    Raw  eggs  with  brandy,  broths,  and  chiefly  milk 
must  be  prescribed,  and  if  the  stomach  is  weak  and  irrrtable,  a  part 
of  the  nutriment  may  be  given  per  rectum  (p,  408), 

^m  DIETETIC   TREATMENT   OF   THE   SENILE   HEART 

^»  In  persons  past  middle  hfe  the  heart  may  become  enfeebled  from 
a  variety  of  causes  independent  of  intiammatory  conditions  or  valv- 
ular lesions.     Fatty  degeneration  is  a  very  common  cause  of  such 
weakness,  and  in  other  cases  the  heart  muscle  may  gradually  lose 
its  normal  strength  and  **  tone  "  from  strain,  or  a  disturbance  of 
balance  between  its  power  and  the  peripheral  resistance  to  be  over- 
come.    In  the  aged  the  arterial  walls  become  less  and  less  resilient, 
ii  not  actually  rigid,  from  fibrosis  or  calcareous  deposit,  and,  more- 
over, the  heart  suffers  no  less  than  other  organs  from  impaired  nutri- 
tion.    In  such  cases  the  prolongation  of  the  patient's  life  as  well  as 
the   maintenance  of  his  comfort  may  be  fostered  by  attention  to 
iltetetics. 

I        A  weak  heart  implies  impaired  circulation  in  the  gastric  vessels^ 
mml  hence  the  gastric  juice  becomes  poor  in  quality  and  lessened  in 
quantity.     Digestion  is  consequently  retarded,  and  absorption  of 
food  products  is  less  active  than  it  should  be.     The  heart  and  the 
stomach  being  both  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  gastric  irritation,  caused  by  products  of 
malfermenlation^  organic  acids,  accumulated   undigested   food,  or 
gaseous  distention,  may  affect  the  heart  through  reflex  action.    Me- 
chanically, too»  a  stomach  distended  by  gas  presses  upon  and  irri- 
tates the  heart.     Balfour  (The  Senile  Heart)  says;  '*  H  tlie  heart 
is  weak  the  discomfort  induced  by  such  irregularities  is  after  mid- 
dle life  more  apt  to  be  felt  in  connection  with  that  organ  than 
in  the  stomach  itself/'    The  result  is  intermission  in  the  pulse  rate, 
tinevenness  in  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  beat,  its  *'  fluttering  ** 
aaion,  and  sensations  of  palpitation,  prsecordial  distress,  fulness  or 
constriction,  and  dyspnoea.     In  order  to  avoid  these  s)"mptoms  as 
br  as  possible,  the  patient  must  have  his  diet  carefully  supervised. 
A  sufficient  interval — fully  five  hours — must  always  elapse  for  the 
complete  digestion  of  one  meal  before  a  second  is  taken,  and  be- 
cause the  gastric  juice  is  feeble  it  is  best  not  to  allow  more  than 
lour  or  five  ounces  of  fluid  of  any  kind  to  be  taken  with  the  meals. 
\Vhilc  sufficient  variety  of  food  may  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  fair 
Afipeltte,  it  should  never  be  so  great  as  to  entice  the  patient  to  eat 
too  freely. 

Balfour  summarises  excellent  rules  for  dieting  to  be  followed  by 
patients  whose  cardiac  action  is  enfeebled  by  any  cause,  but  espe- 
ciallv  for  the  condition  described  as  *'  the  senile  hearL" 
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Balfour  s  RmL's  f^  dUtimg  for  Weak  Hearts 

"  I.  There  must  never  be  less  than  6ve-hoar  intenrals  between 
mealsw 

"  2.  No  solid  food  is  ever  to  be  taken  between  meals. 

^  3.  All  those  with  weak  hearts  should  ha%~e  their  principal  meal 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

*"  4.  .\I1  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  food  as  dry  as 
possible/' 

A  good  typical  tmenu  is  given  by  the  writer  above  quoted : 

Balf%mrs  Diet  f^  the  Senue  Heart 

*"  Breakfasi.  8. JO  .\.  u. — Dry  toast*  one  small  piece  one  or  ooe 
and  a  half  ounce — ^with  buner :  one  soft,  boOed  c^,  a  small  piece 
of  whitefish :  three  to  five  ounces  of  tea  or  coffee  with  cream  and 
sugar,  or  an  infusion  of  cocoa  nibs,  or  milk  and  hoc  water,  or  cream 
and  Seltzer.  Sometimes  oatmeal  porridge  is  permissible,  bot  doc 
over  three  or  four  ounces  should  be  taken. 

-  Prime: f^  Meai^  i.yy  or  2  P.  u. — Fish,  such  as  haddock  or  sole, 
or  meat  and  pudding.  Two  courses  only  are  aEowed.  Xo  soopis* 
pick!es,  pastry,  or  dieese.  Wliitefbh  and  shon-6bred  meat  only 
are  allowable.  The  fish  may  be  boiled  in  muk.  .\  little  spinach  or 
one  potato  may  somedmes  be  eaten,  or  a  half  pound  01  fruit,  soch 
as  pears,  apptes.  or  grapes.  Four  to  five  ounces  oi  hoc  water  may 
be  drunk  whh  each  ineal,  but  ik>  rr-^re. 

**  5  -V  6  p.  11. — Three  13  four  ocr.ce<  of  tea  •  one  teacupful*  infused 
for  four  minutes  nay  be  dmnk,  but  ab50vutel>  no  >>!>:  food  is  to  be 
taken  uTth  h.  I:  desirable,  a  teaspoortftil  of  L:eb:g'>  extract  of  tiieat 
may  be  stirred  in  with  the  tea 

~  Smf^fk-^.  7  p.  M. — Whitensh  aixi  1  pc'tato  .^^r  toast  and  padding, 
or  muk  pcdiirg,  or  bread  and  ir.ilk.  or  reviler.ta  made  with  m^k  or 
Lieb:g's  esctract. 

~  BcJnm>€ — Four  to  five  oursres  of  ver^  hot  witer.  srppctl  he^I|» 
the  patient  to  fall  asleep." 

Cpoo  th-ls  ver>-  !:tr*:ted  re^rtter^  the  r*i::er.t.  :f  heavy  and  water- 
logged, at  first  loses  we:s:ht  by  ibs-.>rTv::or.  ?:  ^*  Tr-ietritr'tis  soaka^e." 
Cir  n  mocfa  wasted  he  rr-ay  ci*-"  n:  At:cht  Ir  this  zrarrrxr  the  nara- 
nl  cqinfibrimn  of  the  S>:>  :s  re-estiK-shei 

too  critical  cases  1  Irttle  r-.o^e  lititn-ie  is  permitted,  and 

miy  be  vXva>:.^r.i7->    eiter.  is  ispiracas.  oci>oc5. 

.  lertuce.  cress     The  hei\^ler-  cMr?er  vfTpctabJes  -like 

tumtps.  pirsr.ips.  cirrots   hie-etf.  !eTtr=:rses^  pascry. 

4ricd  fruits.  atKi  sweets  of  iV.  kitxis  ire  fo-^Tiier. 

mm  be  giver  t.^  the  se^IectT.-^r.  of  rr?pfr  beverages^ 
tea,  oonee.  and  chooxate  must  be  pcv>- 
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,  scribed.     In  many  cases  BaUour  allows  a  little  weak  tea.  made  by 

infusing  a  teaspoonfyl  (about  one  hundred  grains)  in  four  or  fivQ 

ounces  of  water  for  only  three  or  four  niinuies.     Alcathrepta  may 

I  be  drunk.    The  two  latter  beverages  may  be  taken  at  5  i>,  M.  or 

*  on  retiring,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.    They  must  not  be  made 

too  sweet. 

No  champagne  or  effervescing^  drinks  are  allowed,  and  all  alco- 
holic beverages  should  be  given  only  in  moderation.  If  more  than 
two  ounces  (a  claret-glassful)  of  one  of  the  stronger  wines  is  taken, 
it  excites  acid  dyspepsia,  and  claret,  Burgundy*  or  hock  should  not 
be  allowed  in  greater  measure.  A  small  glass  of  port  or  sherry  may 
be  drunk  twice  a  day ;  but,  as  Balfour  observes^  there  is  so  much 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  digestibility  of  wines  that  in  general  plain  liquor 
is  better  (or  these  cases  and  in  the  small  quantity  recommended  in 
the  mcfiu  given  above.  Alcohol  is  by  no  means  a  necessity,  and 
many  patients  are  better  without  any.  He  has  great  faith  in  the 
stimulating  properties  of  hot  water,  slowly  sipped,  and  says :  **  This 
will  be  found  to  have  quite  as  good  an  inmiediate  effect  upon  the 
heart  as  alcohol'* 

It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  that  the  fretfuent  acts  of  degluti- 
tion performed  in  sipping  any  fluid  tend  to  increase  the  pulse  rate 
slightly  through  reflex  stimulation  of  the  vagus  branches  which 

BK  concerned  in  the  act. 
WAs  the  heart  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the  inactive  circu- 
tion,  perhaps  aided  by  alteratiem  in  the  composition  of  the  bli>od 
or  by  albuminuria,  results  in  the  production  of  localised  *iedema  or 

Screneral  anasarca, 
n  referring  to  the  use  of  dry  diet  for  these  conditions  as  occur- 
in  connection  with  the  senile  heart.  Balfour  says:  '"  When  there 
IS  anasarca,  or  any  evidence  of  soakage  in  any  dependent  part  of 
the  body,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  place  the  patient,  for 
a  time  at  least,  on  the  driest  possible  diet,  and  not  too  nmch  of 
it.  ...  I  have  seen  a  considerable  amount  iif  redema  of  the  lower 
limbs  disappear  within  twenty-four  hours  before  there  had  been 
time  for  any  change  in  the  heart,  which  was  feeble  and  dilated.'* 
His  dry  diet  is  as  follows: 

Breakfast. — A  single  slice  of  dry  toast,  without  butter.    A  cup  of 

^^  (infused  only  four  minutes). 

^HpimMT. — Two  lean  chops,  or  their  equivalent  in  chicken  or  fish. 

^B  vegetables.     Dry  toast  ad  libit  am.     Half  an  ounce  of  brandy, 

^Bsky..  or  Hollands  in  three  ounces  of  water. 

^mSuppcr. — As  much   dry   toast   as  desired.      Half  an   ounce   of 

liquor,  as  at  dinner. 

^■Nothing  else  is  allowed;  but  if  the  patient  is  thirsty,  very  hot 

^Pkr  may  be  sipped  between  meals.    This,  Balfour  maintains,  is  an 

'ewcllent  cardiac  tonic. 
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ANGINA    PECTORrS 

The  only  indication  to  be  met  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  angina 
pectoris  is  to  reduce  the  arterial  lension.  A  vegetable  diet  with  re- 
stricted  fluids,  and  no  alcohol,  is  to  be  recommended.  These  pa- 
tients often  are  subjects  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  the  directions 
for  diet  in  that  condition  are  to  be  observed.     (See  Gout.) 

CARDIAC    PALPITATION 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  cardiac  palpitation  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated under  the  heading  of  Flatulent  Dyspepsia.  Overeating  should 
be  avoided,  as  well  as  all  stimulating  foods  and  beverages.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  should  be  forbidden — at  least  temporarily.  Ef- 
fervescing drinks  of  all  kinds,  from  their  tendency  to  produce  flat- 
ulency, should  also  be  proscribed,  as  well  as  all  sweets  and  much 
starchy  food.    Laxative  foods,  especially  fruits,  will  be  found  useful. 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 

In  those  cases  in  which  renal  inadequacy  is  a  pronounced  feature 
it  will  be  well  lo  put  the  patient  upon  a  milk  diet  for  several  weeks. 
In  general  a  non-stimulating  diet  is  requisite,  with  a  minimum  of 
buicher's  meat*  and  no  strong  condiments,  richly  cooked  dishes,  or 
alcohol  should  be  allowed. 


ANEURISM 

In  aneurism  of  the  larger  arteries  the  vessel  wall  is  dilated  and 
thinned,  and  rupture  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  from  increase 
of  the  blood  pressure  or  obstruction  to  the  circulation  produced  by 
sudden  movement,  or  otherwise.  The  most  favourable  result  of 
treatment  which  can  be  anticipated  is  thickening  of  the  diseased 
vessel  by  the  deposit  of  coagulated  fibrin  from  the  blood.  The  co- 
agulability of  the  blood  varies  with  its  composition,  and  is  favoured 
by  increased  density  of  the  blood  and  by  structural  changes  in  its 
albuminous  ingredients*  To  a  limited  extent  this  process  can  be 
aided  by  diet.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  aneurism  is  to  reduce  the  volume,  and  consequently  increase  the 
density  of  the  blood.  The  latter  does  not  necessarily  increase  its 
coagulability,  however.  This  method  of  treatment  was  originally 
formulated  by  Bcllingham  and  Joliffe  Tufnell,  of  Dublin,  and  it  is 
now  described  by  the  latter's  name.  It  is  only  less  rigid  than  the 
very  old  method  of  Valsalva,  who  gave  half  a  pound  of  pudding 
morning  and  evening,  and  nothing  else — practical  starvation!  In 
conjunction  with  the  dietetic  treatment  absolute  rest  of  the  patient 
is  enjoined;  he  should  lie  horizontally  in  his  bed,  and  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  make  exertion  of  any  kind,  and  mental  strain  and  emotion 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  He  sliould  be  fed  by  a  nurse, 
and  not  allowed  to  sit  up  at  any  time.  By  rest  alone  the  rate  of  the 
heart  beat  is  materially  slowed,  and  this  is  favoured  also  by  the  re- 
duced diet.  The  artery,  in  consequence,  is  distended  less  and  less 
often  and  is  submitted  to  less  pressure.  The  exact  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Tufnell  is  as  follows : 


Tufntits  Diet 

Breakfast, — Two  ounces  of  bread  with  a  little  butter  and  two 
ounces  of  milk. 

Dinner. — ^iTom  two  to  tliree  ounces  of  meat  without  salt  and 
four  ounces  of  milk :  for  a  portion  of  the  milk  an  ounce  or  two  of 
claret  may  be  substituted. 

Supper. — The  same  as  the  breakfast. 

This  extremely  rigid  diet  is  apt  to  be  rebelled  against  by  most 
patients,  but  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  commencement  of  other 
treatment,  and  if  it  be  found  impracticable  to  adhere  to  it,  the  quan- 
tity of  food  will  have  to  be  slightly  increased.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  double  the  quantity  of  milk  and  increase  the  amount  of  bread 
or  vary  it  with  crackers  or  some  light  form  of  starchy  diet.  The 
fluid,  however,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible. 
Patients  usually  complain  bitterly  of  thirst,  and  while  it  is  more 
desirable  to  restrict  the  fluids  than  the  solids  in  the  dietary,  the 
tfiirst  may  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  use  of  acidulated  drinks, 
such  as  sour  lemonade,  dilute  phosphoric  acid  in  cinnamon  water, 
etc.  The  danger  which  menaces  the  patient  and  the  object  of  his 
treatment  should  be  clearly  explained  to  him  and  his  co-operation 
secured  in  the  effort  for  his  relief.  It  is  customary  to  employ  iodide 
of  potassium  and  morphine  in  moderation  for  their  sedative  action 
upon  the  circulation  and  the  system  generally.  Many  cases  arc  of 
syphilitic  origin,  and  they  are  particularly  benefited  by  the  potas- 
sium iodide.  Upon  this  reduced  diet  improvement  in  physical  signs 
of  the  aneurism — ^such  as  diminished  pulsation  and  intensity  of  bruit 
and  lessened  pain — is  occasionally  quite  decided.  In  favourable 
cases  improvement  may  be  looked  for  at  the  end  of  a  week»  and  if 
the  dietetic  treatment  is  persisted  in  for  six  weeks,  the  benefit  may 
be  considerable.  Tufnell  himself  reports  several  cases  in  which  the 
aneurismal  sac  became  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  fibrin. 

There  are  many  cases  of  aneurism  outside  the  province  of  surgi* 
cal  treatment  which  are  incapable  of  relief  from  any  diet,  but  the 
method  above  described  is  decidedly  worth  a  trial  in  an  otherwise 
hopeless  condition.  1  have  several  times  known  it  to  produce  con- 
siderable lessening  of  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms,  but  it 
requires  firnmess  and  perseverance  to  carry  it  out  successfully.     The 
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curative  rcsnhs  ha%*c,  unfortunately,  not  verified  Ttiindl's  original 
claims,  and  as  pointed  out  by  Loomis.  it  the  method  is  too  rigidly 
and  too  long  enforced — for  six  or  eight  weeks — an  extreme  degree 
of  anaemia  may  develop  and  leave  the  patient  worse  off  than  before. 
If  the  Tutoell  diet  is  not  prescribed,  non^stimulating  food  only 
should  be  alloved.  consisting  chiefly  of  simply  cooked  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  with  but  little  meat.  An\^hing  likely  to  produce 
flattdency  or  gastric  dyspepsia  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
strong  alcohol  must  be  forbidden. 

Ax.€JiL\ — Chlorosis 


— ^The  jwoper  nutrition  of  aD  the  tissues 
oi  the  body  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  qtiaHt>  of  the  blood 
plasma  and  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  corpuscles. 
.\  very  slight  departing  from  the  average  composition  of  thes^e  ele- 
ments win  sooner  or  bter  resuh  in  diminishing  the  nutritioo  and 
fnnctiocial  activity  of  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  notably  those  ct 
the  digestive  system. 

Anannia.  whether  acute  and  due  to  haen^orrhage  or  disease.  <>r 
chrofijc  from  any  cause,  by  depleting  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
Sk<*d,  interferes  with  the  proper  ox>dar:vMi  d  food  after  ahsory>- 
r>XL  t^  the  other  hand,  a  dfet  which  is  :n>u?5cie!:t  in  amount 
or  icaiyropriate  in  qialhy.  if  long  contirsisec.  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce an  impoverished  concit>OD  of  the  S!vXNf  wrth  a  diniinutioo  in 
the  nxar.her  of  corpusdes;  h-er*ce  there  is  a  do::b3e  relation  exist- 
ing Kctween  the  powder  v^f  the  SIvXv!  to  -ristire  c^.^rrr'ete  absorption 
asx5  roetaboiism.  and  of  the  fvxxi  itself  to  rna:::ta:n  the  r>:ma!  bal- 
aive  oc  the  ingreoer.ts  of  the  W»i  An.Trr.ia.  therefore,  demands 
sj^eciil  feedir^.  the  hasis  c-f  x^hkh  >hoc!o  Se  a-  tfr:r:  to  restore  as 
Sixt:  as  ^-"^ssiKe  the  pr.^yer  rurr.Srr  of  T>e\:  v-^:rr-~5c'es  and  the  n-:*T- 
=a!  ctiirrlt^  oc  ccber  in^n^ierts  v^'  the  M"X»i  h>  a  iie:  which  is 
rsLiti  .tiods  aisi  ahtn5dai:t!>  rich  ir  r-itrv>t:<ft>:cf  fc»>i  ir>~^^.  in  sorre 
eas£!]i  assinflihle  vcrr..  \\>.irr  rr.ce^r.  f»:  :>  ex/.t:^e*i  frrrt:  the 
Oi^  f:r  sorre  w^feks  the  hjKtx>c'v^b:t:  of  the  rei  hr»i  corpiisc^es 
->  r:r.s:^ieriV>  n^^rc^cx^i  ir  ar:>.^t:T:t  iT>.-  hy.L^v.ii  erstjes.  bm  the 
7Girtt>it!t  :>  i!Tia>>  -r»crfi>^.:  h\  ar:  excess  c*c  r-^rrrtc^rT^.cis  fv»L 

jVryrrr.ii  ir>i  chlorosis  ire  rrv>5C  cocrtr^.'^r  it  the  ic^  >f  pttSerty. 
aaf  rr-r-^c^i-^teh  thereafter,  i^ror^  ^-"trrc  cir!5  ^ho  are  crow-:ng 
or  wb.*  are  jvcrTiorke'.:  at  sobvvv  o^r  rr  fivtorres  Tihf.e  begfnning 
gpetgrraitSvC  ar^i  who  are  :~rrv'>'r<*\>  fc/.  The  'vfrr'Or.  of  ronsid- 
e?atbwe  r>er\\  t:s  e-rer^  fv->-r  other  frrvtvns  thjir  t*":>e  :f  the  circtila- 
Tioc  a:  th^  rrr^e  ttj*'*  rrrter-err  ^cttntw h^t  T*-t'^  :"^f  -^ri-i^tts  mechai>- 
isae  oc  r-.c<*5^vTr  ar>v*  abso-rrcScr-.  Ir  v^cSrr  ~i>^>  there  is  a  oon- 
idcrtSonal  or  bere^iftart  weaVrvrss  vV  the  vhc^t  ^e  syscem,  which 
is  ag^rnvate^  b>  ais  exceroocttl  s^nir  cvr  »rver»ork  of  the  x>eTvous 
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system.  The  phenomena  of  growth  and  clcvelopnient  of  the  diffcT- 
ent  organs  necessitates  the  consumption  of  a  relatively  larj^er  c|uan- 
lity  of  good  food  than  is  needed  later  in  life  for  merely  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  of  the  tissues  and  restoring  the  balance  of  material 
used  in  the  production  of  energy.  Growth  implies  the  builchn^  up 
.of  new  material  and  a  renewal  of  the  old  as  well.  At  the  period  of 
growth,  therefore*  there  are  always  unusual  demands  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  overstrain  at  this  time  is  to  be  especially 
guarded  against. 

Symptoms, — Among  the  many  symptoms  referable  to  the  nerv- 
ous system  which  occur  in  the  course  of  protracted  anaemia  are 
languor,  vertigo,  various  forms  of  neuralgia  and  mej;,^rim,  with  in- 
definite muscular  pains,  which  to  some  extent  are  j^roduced  by  en- 
feebled circulation,  which  allows  waste  material  produced  by  mus- 
cular action  to  accumulate  in  the  tissues.  Depression  of  spirits  and 
drowsiness  are  also  observed,  and  palpitation  is  easily  excited.  The 
poor  circulation  may  result  in  the  production  of  fainting,  or  of 
oedema  in  the  lower  extremities.  In  advanced  auccmia  it  is  found 
that  not  only  is  the  normal  rate  of  tissue  metabolism  impaired,  but 
there  may  be  modifications  in  the  relative  consumption  of  certain 
foods  by  the  tissues.  A  large  excess  of  urea  is  commonly  observed* 
which  indicates  an  active  combustion  of  nitrogenous  substances. 
The  view  is  widely  held  that  owing  to  the  small  number  of  the  red 
disks,  or  oxygen  carriers,  the  final  oxidation  of  fatty  matter  is  re- 
tarded, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  anaemic  subjects  very  often 
appear  plump  or  even  corpulent  from  the  deposition  of  a  large 
amount  of  fat  derived  from  incomplete  combustion  of  fats  and 
starches,  whereas  their  muscles,  from  the  increased  nitrogenous 
waste,  are  reduced  in  size  and  are  weak.  Van  Noorden,  Kraus, 
Bohland,  and  others  dissent  from  this  argument  and  believe  thai 
chlorotic  patients  feel  tired,  sleep  long,  and  are  disinclined  to  ex- 
pend energy  in  muscular  exertion,  and  less  energy  than  usual  goes 
into  heat  production,  and  as  they  sometimes  eat  abundantly  of 
sugars  and  starches,  they  necessarily  store  up  fat. 

Rest,  ExerciBe.  and  Air. — In  many  cases  of  extreme  an.nemia, 
I  found  especially  among  young  chlorotic  girls,  the  dietetic  treatment 
must  be  accompanied  by  careful  regulation  of  all  hygienic  condi- 
tions. Sufficient  rest  for  the  tissues,  and  especially  for  the  digestive 
organs,  must  be  secured.  These  patients,  who  appear  so  well 
nourished,  may  in  reality  be  quite  feeble,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake 
lo  compel  them  to  rise  early  and  perform  tasks  and  indulge  in 
exercises  of  the  same  character  and  flcgree  with  those  of  healthy 
children.  For  many  patients  it  is  well  to  insist  on  prolonged  and 
ciintinuous  rest  in  bed.  For  others  it  will  suffice  to  restrict  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  day  by  permitting  the  patient  to  rise  shortly  before 

an,  and  lo  insist  upon  rest  being  taken  on  a  lounge  both  before 
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aiid  after  meals  in  order  to  secure  more  perfect  digestion.  These 
patients  must  be  cautioned  against  allowing  themselves  to  become 
unduly  fatigued.  They  are  often  able,  under  the  influence  of  sitm- 
ulants  and  excitement  of  various  sorts,  to  perform  feats  of  exercise 
or  endurance  which  are  equal  to  those  of  healthy  persons,  but  a 
strong  reaction  is  certain  to  follow,  and  a  steady  but  slow  progrcsi 
will  often  be  checked  for  several  weeks  by  infringement  of  neces- 
sary regulations-  In  such  cases»  however,  as  soon  as  decided  im* 
provement  is  evident,  and  in  al!  the  milder  cases,  it  is  desirable  lo 
enforce  rules  for  gcnfic  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  patient 
should  be  outdoors  nearly  all  the  time  whenever  the  weather  fxrr- 
mits.  The  exercise  should  be  supervised  and  slowly  increased  in 
stout  subjects,  so  that  they  gradually  consume  their  superfluous  hi 
If  the  climate  is  unfavourable  the  cure  will  be  much  more  rapid 
if  the  patient  can  he  moved  to  a  more  salubrious  locality.  Fresh  air 
is  more  important  than  exercise,  for  an  abundant  oxygen  supply 
increases  the  appetite  and  distinctly  favours  the  assimilation  of  the 
food. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — The  dietetic  treatment  of  anaemia  requires, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  most  nutritious  food  should  be  supplied; 
secondly,  care  must  be  taken  lo  insure  its  complete  digestion  and 
absorption.  In  all  cases  of  anaemia  the  impoverished  and  watery 
condition  of  the  blood  reacts  unfavourably  upon  the  character  d 
the  digestive  secretions  and  diminishes  their  organic  elements.  The 
secretions  are  therefore  unable  to  digest  the  food  with  the  nccessiry 
vigour,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  re-enforce  them  by  the  use  of 
artificially  prepared  ferments  or  to  give  predigested  food,  making 
use  of  pancreatine  in  the  preparation  of  animal  food,  and  diastase 
or  malt  extracts  for  the  predigestion  of  amylaceous  food  (see  pp- 

353.  354)^ 

At  the  commencement  of  treatment  rest  and  a  small  amount  of 
food  may  be  required,  but  with  improvement  of  the  digestive  organs 
the  quantity  of  food  must  be  rapidly  increased,  and  four  or  five 
meals  a  day  may  be  given.  At  first,  if  milk  is  well  borne  by  the 
enfeebled  dig^estive  system*  and  if  it  is  not  distasteful  to  the  patient. 
it  should  be  the  principal  food.  It  may  be  drunk  betw^een  meaU* 
and  especially  at  night  on  going  to  bed.  Some  of  these  patient* 
who  cannot  digest  milk  with  facility  are  able  to  take  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cream  and  hot  %vater  with  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  o( 
soda  and  a  teaspoonfu!  of  brandy  to  the  tumbler  (Yeo).  Eggs  in 
all  forms  which  are  of  fairly  easy  digestion  are  an  excellent  food 
for  anaemic  subjects,  and  rare  meat  should  be  given  in  consider- 
able quantities  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Sandwiches  made  witK 
pounded  meat  or  beefsteak  almost  raw,  which  is  placed  between 
thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  may  be  taken  with  meals,  or  as  a 
light  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon.     Insertin| 
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a  crisp  lettuce  leaf  in  each  sandwich  makes  it  still  more  palatable 
^nd  wholesome.  Patients  of  this  class  often  object  very  strongly 
to  eating  meat,  and  prefer  pastry  and  sweets,  but  with  tact  and  per- 
suasion they  can  usually  be  induced  to  take  it  in  some  form.  Meat 
broths  and  consommes  may  be  thickened  with  scraped  meat,  or  raw 
scraped  beef  may  be  added  to  chocolate  or  Burgundy »  or  may  be 
eaten  in  any  manner  agreeable  to  t!ie  patient.  In  this  way  large 
quantities  of  meat  in  an  easily  digestible  form  may  be  taken  with- 
out tiring  of  it,  as  fat  ansemic  women  are  very  apt  to  do.  Young 
chlorolic  girls  should  receive  at  least  five  or  six  ounces  of  albumin 
per  diem.  See  gives  as  much  as  fourteen  ounces  of  raw  meat  daily 
ill  some  cases  of  chlorosis,  and  finds  it  especially  serviceable  for  those 
patients  whose  weak  stomachs  rebel  against  the  use  of  the  different 
preparations  of  iron. 

Anaemic  patients  often  feel  worse  during  the  first  half  of  the  day. 
They  then  complain  most  of  headache,  languor,  and  anorexia,  but 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  the  day  early  with  nourish- 
ing albuminous  fcxid  to  counteract  this  condition.  Van  Noorden's 
system  at  the  Berlin  Charite  is  excelleni,  and  he  describes  it  as 
follows : 

*'  I  recommend  chlorotic  girls  to  drink  slowly  half  a  litre  of  milk 
of  the  best  quality  while  they  are  yet  in  bed  in  tlie  niurning.  They 
must  take  time,  and  occupy  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  con- 
suming this  quantity.  They  ought  to  rise  half  an  hour  later,  and 
they  should  be  rubbed  briefly  with  a  dry  rough  woollen  towel.  This 
to  be  followed  by  the  breakfast,  consisting  of  a  small  cup  of  tea, 
le  or  two  slices  of  buttered  toast,  and  plenty  of  meat.  I  con- 
sider it  extremely  desirable — the  physiological  reasons  for  this  are 
easy  to  defend — that  these  patients  should  take  in  at  breakfast, 
before  the  daily  w^ork  commences,  as  much  albumin  as  possible. 
Two  and  a  half  hours  later  some  bread  and  butter  and  two  eggs 
ate  to  be  eaten,  follow^ed  immetliately  afterwards  l>y  drinking  a 
quarter  of  a  litre  of  milk.  If  considered  advisable  for  special 
r^sons«  a  small  glass  of  sherry  is  now  permissible/* 

If  the  large  quantities  of  meat  recommended  are  not  perfectly 
digested  and  absorbed,  it  is  well  to  prescribe  some  preparation  of 
pepsin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  A  concentrated  meat  diet  al- 
most always  produces  constipation  if  this  condition  does  not  al- 
ready exist  as  a  result  of  the  ansemic  and  atonic  condition  of  the 
ftitestinal  wall.*  or  the  giving  of  iron.  It  is  well  to  counteract  this 
tetidency  by  the  use  of  draughts  of  hot  water  and  of  purees  of  fresh 
vegetables,  whole-meal  bread,  oatmeal,  and  such  fruits  as  stewed 
prunes,  apples,  and  the  juice  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit.  (See  Con- 
attpation.) 

The  various  Italian  pastes,  such  as  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and 
|»olenta,  with  meat  gravies,  are  suggested  by  Yeo.  But  with  those 
33 
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patients  in  whom  there  is  a  tendency  to  overproduction  of  h\, 
withholding  of  hydrocarbons  from  the  diet  is  highly  desirable. 

For  others  who,  besides  being  aJi^eraic,  are  thin  and  poorly 
nourished,  it  is  well  to  add  some  simple  forms  of  starchy  food  and  a 
good  deal  of  fat  with  the  meals.    Van  Noorden  says: 

'*  For  a  well-nourished,  moderately  fat.  chlorotic  girl,  weighing 
sixty  kilos,  I  would  consider  the  following  diet  as  eminently  suitable: 

*'  120  gmmmes  albumin  =        492  calories. 

60         **         fat  =        558       " 

270        "         carbohydrates     =     i.iio       *' 

Total 2.160       •* 

(i.  e.,  36  calorics  per  kilo  of  body  weight)'* 

The  eating  of  fats  is  to  be  encouraged  to  the  limit  of  toleration. 
Cream  and  large  quantities  of  butter  are  recommended  when  easily 
digested,  and  they  can  be  made  to  replace  cod-liver  oil  when  the 
patient  is  unable  to  take  this  form  of  fat.  Many  patients  can  digest 
broiled  fat  bacon  with  ease.  Two  or  three  eggs  beaten  with  boilinp 
water  or  milk»  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  spices  and  a  tablt- 
spoonful  of  brandy  or  sherry,  make  a  useful  form  of  eggnog,  whidi 
can  be  given  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  between  meals. 

The  use  of  glycerin  extracts  and  of  emulsions  of  bone  marTow 
has  been  advocated  for  anaemia,  but  the  results  have  not  been  mark- 
edly satisfactory.  The  method  of  preparation  of  the  marrow  is 
described  on  p.  196. 

The  condition  most  improved  is  chlorosis,  but  it  is  claimetl 
that  some  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  have  been  helpcd» 

Most  anaemic  patients  have  no  appetite,  or  lose  it,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  careful  attention  should  therefore  b< 
given  lo  making  all  their  food  as  agreeable  to  them  as  possible  in 
taste  and  manner  of  serving.  Meat  should  be  prepared  so  as  to 
require  the  least  possible  effort  in  mastication,  and  much  more  loo^ 
can  be  consumed  in  a  fluid  and  semisolid  form. 

Condiments  are  serviceable,  for  they  render  simple  food  mot<^ 
agreeable  and  stimulate  the  enfeebled  gastric  secretion,  Molcscb^^^ 
insists  on  the  free  use  of  salt  by  chlorotic  patients  on  account  of 
supposed  favourable  action  in  restoring  the  blood  corpuscles  ^^ 
plasma.     Vinegar,  pickles,  gravies,  and  sauces  should  be  avoide^^- 

Alcohol  is  not  indicated  for  all.  but  there  arc  some  patients  v* 
are  benefited  by  its  use,  and  the  best  form  of  alcoholic  tonic  for" 
an;emic  patient  is  a  good  rich  claret,  Biirgimdy,  or  Madeira,  Som  - 
the  milder  cases,  especially  in  women  in  whom  the  digestive  on 
are  not  particularly  disturbed,  do  very  well  on  porter  or  stout 
one  of  the  various  malt  preparations,  which  may  be  taken  with 
noondav  meal  or  at  bedtime  with  a  few  crackers  or  a  raw-beef 
wich.    The  latter  is  a  prescription  very  serviceable  in  those  caser 
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which  msomnia  is  a  harassing  symptom.  There  is  no  apparent  con- 
nection whatever  between  the  absorption  of  alcohol  and  the  fomna- 
lion  of  new  blood  cells »  although  there  is  a  popular  idea  to  the  eflfect 
that  red  wine  produces  red  blood.  Alcohol,  however,  often  does 
promote  the  accumulation  oC  fat,  and  this  is  most  undesirable  in 
anaemic  subjects  who  already  possess  that  tendency. 

PERNICIOUS   ANj€MIA 

fc^  Hunter  argues  for  the  use  of  an  exclusively  farinaceous  diet  for 
^^bmicious  anaemia,  on  the  ground  that  in  health  a  proteid  diet 
catjses  more  extensive  destruction  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of 
the  blood  than  a  farinaceous  one,  and  in  this  disease,  on  account 
of  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  the  blood  destruction  is  increased 
by  nitrogenous  diet.  This  theory  is  in  opposition  to  all  others,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  and  rational  treatment  consists  in  giving  pre- 
digested  milk,  eggs,  beef  broth  and  juice,  etc.,  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  both  stomach  and  rectum  will  absorb. 

There  is  defective  assimilation  of  proteid  foods,  and  hence  they 
should  be  thoroughly  predigested  (see  p.  ill). 
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Modifications  in  the  Urine  caused  hv  Food 

The  quantity  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  food  eaten  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  over  the  composition  of  the  urine. 
Animal  foofl  increases  the  acidity  of  the  urine  and  naturally  also 
lis  nitrogenous  elements,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  urates,  and  vegetable 
food  increases  the  carbonates  and  earthy  salts.  A  concentrated 
diet  restricted  in  fluids  as  well  as  solids  reduces  the  water  of  the 
urine,  and  makes  it  relatively  more  acid,  although  the  absolute 
quantity  of  acid  may  not  be  increased.  Conversely,  watery  foods, 
milk,  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  all  beverages  increase 
the  quantity  of  urinary  fluid  and  tend  thereby  to  lessen  its  acidity 
and  density.  Cantani  dissents  from  the  common  view  that  the  or- 
l^nic  acids,  such  as  fruit  acids,  form  carbonates  which  promote 
alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  says  that  this  is  tnie  of  small  quantities, 
but  that  larger  amounts  or  the  cnntinued  administration  of  these 
;icids  makes  the  urine  strongly  acid.  Phosphaturia  or  the  excessive 
deposit  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  best  treated  dietetically  by  the 
tise  of  meats,  eggs,  cheese,  cereals,  and  legumes.  Potatoes,  fresh 
gjecn  vegetables,  and  fruits  should  be  avoided. 

A  diet  rich  in  fatty  food,  or  an  excess  of  cod-liver  oil,  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  fat  in  the  urine,  or  lipuria.  The  volatile  fatty  acids 
may  similarly  be  present.    The  presence  of  the  fat  makes  the  urine 
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somewhat  tiirbid,  and  oil  globules  and  fat  crystals  may  sometimes  j 

be  seen  under  the  microscope. 

A  milk  diet  makes  the  urine  alkaline,  and  increases  the  indican.  | 
Foods  producing  oxaluria  are  described  under  Oxaluria. 
The  odour  of  asparagus  in  the  urine  is  explained  on  p.  172. 


Acute  Nephritis 

Symptoms. — Acute  nephritis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  kidnc)^ 
which  is  principally  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  by  cenm 
medicinal  poisons,  or  by  the  toxins  developed  in  the  course  of  acult 
infectious  fevers,  especially  the  exanthemata  and  diphtheria.  U  k 
unnecessary  to  discuss  its  varieties  here,  as  the  dietetic  treatment  i* 
the  same  for  all. 

Among  the  important  symptoms  are  anaemia  and  a  scant>'  secre- 
tion  of  urine  containing  abundant  albumin  with  casts  and  blood 
Anasarca  and  efiFusion  into  various  serous  cavities,  such  as  those  of 
the  pleura  and  peritonaeum,  may  occur.  The  arterial  tensioo  is 
increased.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  to  insure  a  unifonn 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  facilitate  the  use  of  measures  to  pr^ 
mote  perspiration. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  must  be  adapted 
to  prevent  overloading  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  easily  dr 
ranged,  and  to  prevent  overworking  the  kidneys.  A  light  diet  is 
therefore  necessary.  The  patient  will  do  best  to  live  exclusivdy 
upon  milk  for  some  days,  until  the  functional  activity  of  the  kid- 
neys is  restored.  The  importance  of  this  should  be  explained  to 
him  and  insisted  upon*  Between  four  and  seven  pints  are  to  be 
taken  daily,  diluted  with  Vichy  or  carbonic-acid  water.  If  the 
bowels  are  loose,  lime  water  may  be  added  instead ;  or  if  con- 
stipated,  magnesia  sohition.  If  the  liver  seems  inactive,  skimmed 
milk  or  buttermilk  may  agree  better.  Milk  sometimes  causes  gas- 
tric oppression.  If  sipped  slowly,  or  taken  with  a  teaspoon,  thi^ 
may  be  overcome,  for  it  is  then  diluted  with  the  saliva. 

If  milk  is  strenuously  objected  to  or  actually  disagrees  with  the 
patient,  other  simple  foods  may  be  allowed,  such  as  koumiss,  but- 
termilk, and  gruels  of  oatmeal,  groats,  rice,  barley  flour,  or  arro^^'- 
root.     These   forms  of  starchy  food  should   be   prepared  without 
much  sugar,  but  a  little  cream  may  be  added  or,  if  preferred.  *^ 
juice  of  a  lemon,  but  no  vegetables  are  permitted.     If  the  patient  vs 
feeble,  strong  beef  tea  or  beef  or  chicken  broth  are  sometimes  t^^ 
recommended,  but.  in  general,  so  long  as  the  symptoms  are  a^  ^^ 
acute  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  all  meat  preparations  from     ^^^ 
diet.    This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  young  children.    Ai*»^^ 
broths  dissolve  substances  from  meat  which  may  develop  into  tc>^''' 
and  irritate  the  kidnevs. 
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When  the  kidneys  become  more  active  and  the  character  of  the 
urine  improves,  the  diet  may  be  increased  by  such  articles  as  bread 
and  butter,  plain  puddings,  lettuce,  or  water  cress  with  plain  French 
dressing,  stewed  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  etc.,  but  whenever  pos- 
sible the  food  should  consist  largely  of  milk  for  a  long  period. 
Later,  eggs  and  even  meat  broths  may  be  allowed,  and  finally  a 
little  white  meat  of  poultry. 

Any  reium  of  the  albuminuria  should  be  immediately  met  by  a 
reduction  in  the  diet  to  its  original  simplicity — chiefly  milk. 

A  patient  may  lose  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  albumin  in  twenty- 
tour  hours  without  serious  harm,  but  if  three  hundred  to  four  !uni- 
dred  grains  are  lost  the  condition  is  in  itself  alarming,  for  he  is 
losing  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  his  total  albuminous  food 
through  leakage  of  the  kidneys^ — i,  e.,  he  is  passing  daily  in  the 
urine  one  twelfth  of  the  nutrient  matter  of  his  blood  (Granger 
Stewart).  A  pint  of  milk  supplies  about  an  ounce  of  albumin  and 
casein,  thus  replenishing  the  waste. 

The  lactose  of  milk  is  sometimes  given  separately  for  its  diuretic 
action.  See  gives  it  up  to  three  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  be 
drunk  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  he  believes  it  acts  best  when  car- 
diac dropsy  is  also  present  and  the  quantity  of  albumin  is  not  large. 
I  have  found  it  difficult  to  push  its  use  to  such  a  degree  without 
causing  dyspepsia  and  a  decided  dislike  for  it.  Milk  is  undoubt- 
edly a  good  mild  excitant  of  renal  activity,  but  this  is  due  to  its 
water  as  much  as  10  any  other  ingredient,  and  the  diuretic  effect  of 
lactose  is  much  overrated. 

Should  vomiting  occur  at  any  time,  the  diet  must  be  again  re- 
duced, or  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  tlie  stomach  complete  rest  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  To  increase  the  activity  of  the  skin  and  wash 
the  casts  and  debris  of  granular  matter  and  blood  corpuscles  from 
the  renal  tubules,  the  blood  volume  must  be  raised  by  the  ingestion 
of  abundant  fluid,  provided  the  tendency  to  dropsical  effusions  is 
not  great.  Water,  alkaline,  mineral,  or  effervescing  w'aters,  soda 
lemonade,  or  cream-of-tartar  lemonade  should  be  drunk  freely,  the 
latter  especially  if  there  is  constipation  (Dickinson).  Osier  rec- 
ommends the  following :  A  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  with  the  addition  of  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a 
little  sugar.    To  be  drunk  cold. 

It  is  a  general  rule  to  exclude  all  foods  and  drinks  which  may 
in  any  W'ay  irritate  the  kidneys,  and  the  following  are  especially 
forbidden :  Grills,  roasts,  sauces,  pastry,  spices,  very  acid  foods, 
strong  alcoholic  drinks,  tea  and  coffee.  Strong  wnnes,  sw^eet  wines, 
ancl  all  sorts  of  liquors  are  absolutely  prohibited.  If  alcohol 
seems  necessary  for  the  stimulation  of  the  heart,  a  little  weak  claret, 
white  wine,  or  diluted  whisky  and  some  effervescing  water  may 
be  givcru 
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ACITE  NEPHRITIS   IX   CHILDItEN 

Wlien  the  disease  occurs  in  children,  as  often  happens  dnrxii^  or 
after  acute  intectioos  diseases,  snch  as  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  the 
diet  most  consist  whoUy  of  mQk.  During  the  most  acute  sta^e  of 
nephritis  the  milk  may  be  diluted  one  half  with  \  ichv  or  m-ater  tor 
its  diuretic  induence.  It  should  be  given  in  moderation,  but  often 
— say  at  least  once  in  two  hoursw  As  the  acute  symptoais  sabside 
milk  is  to  be  ordered  in  full  strength. 

Gradually  other  articles  may  be  added,  such  as  crackers,  toast, 
porridge,  rice  pcdding,  omnstardi,  jtmket,  and  bbncmange.  Orange 
juice  may  be  taken  freely,  and  an  occasional  baked  apple  widi  cream 
or  a  fe^  stewed  prunes  will  act  tavourably  upon  the  bowds. 

I:  is  best*  as  rn  the  case  of  aduhs,  to  forbid  meat  broths,  and 
^:gs  azxf  nxat  in  any  ionn  must  be  withheld  ior  ihree  or  toar  weeks 
after  the  rroie  has  regained  its  normal  cocnpositioa.  Sabseqocixtly 
a  Mrvft  may  be  oxcposcd  frvxn  such  artides  as  a  cbofi.  the  breast 
of  a  cfck-ket:  or  partridge,  a  littk  broiled  whhefish.  a  poached  egg. 
oysters  c*::>aLrd.  a  baked  meahr  potato  with  fresh  bccxer,  stale  bread, 
wiac  ^e-y.  arsd  fresh  ripe  fruits^ 

AlSlMIXVKIA — FlXCTlv^NAL   Al?V5CIV:-|UA 

Fatk>laf;iral  Ik^MliBr. — AlMzmrisria  xzsay  Nt  procnced  by  al> 
teratioflKS  is  dae  cvcr^x^boti  o<  the  Kvx>d  and  by  stractBral  or 
tsaxtaocsal  c^arygs  ia  die  kaaney  rrseli,  oc  by  SxiL  Tbe  aSbemin 
is  tiKixe%:  r-v.'r::  zbe  buocNl  ses'ju  m^ucf:  n  r^^  cocDes  fr«c*  i52e 
^^ctiwi  c«  ibe  xvxi  Unocr  ooisiLry  viIw-j:  .-^cances  pc\xe»d  csarter 
ia  pftsss^  tir^.x:;^  the  bo^fy  u=>ier5rc«>  seTTml  trx25W?r=ac>3Qs 
wlaci:  aSfct  xs  ai«:Tee  oc  soi^ibtin  a=>i  ::t<  xb£rrr  ro  c^cactse  or  g*? 
dtroc^  a=jjL  saegdbcarxs  sac^  as  !"»  ibe  i'  ^T.iry  ■■-*'g^*  die 
btt»f  TYSse^Sv  a=>i  tbe  r^bdjes  of  tie  k:?±3eT  M>st  rr:«c=  raker 
iwco  d»  Kxry  as  ixxi  is  r^x  nraSy  ihsccS^i  rrri  c-jcvcrte-i  i=t? 
scoae  icr=r  :«  T<rcc«se  or  jAcraoise.  T>f:>e  5c:hsaai:xs  ojf:=5e 
^wry  eB£y.  aaic  dsrcr  rces«5ce  rr  rbe  SVxxf  v:izLi  r«>ier  lisKr 

w  QSSS3KS  acDCt!?  rn=x*r5fi^fN  lirrr  abscrro^c.  rcr  rr:  :^«r  rr^rsr. 
liK<M|S.\  tie  assrsCaBxI  vilii  di-T  ure  rfr.Trpr-rs-i  rrcr  sennr  alSr- 
■ML  vftac^  dxs  30C  ctscvt*  eisTx.  joii  •  n\r>  rixrrsri.-re  reacafn- 
ia  llie  ^i:%sc!zi3r  >Tsce!Si  A  c^k^eet  iirccrc  re  ii!rcnrnii?iis  2sace> 
iML  l»«in^5r.  ^rrsc  ross?  Vt«  ^^tsr^.-^s:?^  x-,xt  rre  >i».x>:  I'srstseiss  3:ro 
AK^nnpftocic  cdits=5e!i?.  r?*i  d^eori  ttc,"  dx  r^ssr*^  *^t:«  iinrr:taisc 

i  inst  ,"«n!Ct;e  rrr,~c:c^  r*\"  ~jTf^'>  .  c  ^i•I^: — -nimKrv .  tbe 
wail  ^^  »?  Scvvi  Tn^^ssse-l  imi  rr%-   rrid^rui   imnic  -x  rllise 
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probably  also  alterations  in  tlie  functional  activity  of  the  epithetial 
ceils  which  compose  thein.  will  modify  the  rate  of  osmosis  so  that 
il  may  be  completely  checked,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  take  place 
unfaindered.  The  conditions  of  osmosis  also  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive density  of  the  fluids  on  either  side  of  the  membrane,  hence  al- 
terations in  the  composition  of  the  blood  plasma  may  allow  of  the 
osmosis  of  serum  albumin  into  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  presence  of  scrum  albumin  in  the  urine 
ID  excess  not  only  indicates  a  functional  or  structural  weakness  in 
the  kidneys  themselves,  or  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  bol  it 
represents  actual  loss  of  substance  from  the  body^ — i.  e.,  of  material 
which  is  not  yet  converted  into  waste  matter,  but  which  is  capable 
qS  furnishing  nutrition  to  the  tissues — in  other  words,  there  is  a  leak 
of  nutrient  matter  from  the  kidneys. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  might  seem  feasible  to  disre- 
gard the  leakage  and  increase  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  suf- 
ficiently to  counterbalance  the  loss  sustained.  The  same  plan  might 
theoretically  be  thought  to  be  of  benefit  in  cases  of  diabetes,  where 
it  would  seem  quite  possible  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  saccha- 
rine material  from  the  kidneys  by  ingestion  of  much  larger  quantities 
of  starches  and  sugars ;  but  this  is  a  fallacious  comparison,  for  ex- 
cess of  sugar  is  really  a  foreign  body  in  the  blood,  while  albumin 
is  not  (Granger  Stewart).  Clinically,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  when  either  of  these  conditions  of  loss  of  substance  from  the 
blood  exists  in  the  kidneys  it  is  better  to  withhold  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  particular  variety  of  food  which  is  leaking  through  them 
and  reduce  the  work  of  these  organs,  hoping  by  rest,  combined 
with  other  appropriate  means  of  relief,  to  cure  the  faulty  condition. 
Functional  Albuminuria*^ — Temporary  functional  albuminuria  is 
now  recognised  as  occurring  in  many  individuals  without  the  signifi- 
cance of  any  structural  or  organic  lesion  of  the  kidney.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  exhaustively  investigated  by  the  medical  examiners 
of  life-insurance  companies,  for  it  is  of  great  importance  not  only 
to  discover  the  presence  of  albuminuria  early»  but  to  assign  the 
proper  significance  to  its  presence.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
detection  of  albumin  in  the  unne  was  regarded  as  an  infallible  indi- 
cation of  some  form  of  renal  disease,  but  the  fact  is  now  established 
that  errors  in  diet  and  faulty  assimilation  produced  by  mental  and 
nervous  strain,  overwork,  and  worry,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
exhaustion  of  very  rapid  growth  of  the  body  in  the  later  years  of 
^bildhood  and  early  youth,  may  occasion  albuminuria, 
^■A  solution  of  meat  albumin  experimentally  transfused  into  the 
^WiOiis  circulation  of  a  dog.  injected  either  subcutaneously  or  into 
the  rectum,  reapjiears  unaltered  in  the  urine,  but  serum  albumin 
similarly  injected  is  retained  by  the  blood  and  does  not  cause  albu- 
uria,  although  the  percentage  of  albumin  in  the  blood  plasma 
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has  been  considerably  raised  above  the  normal.  Moreover,  if  a" 
man  in  health  eats  eight  or  ten  raw  tggs  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  hours,  traces  of  serum  (not  tgg)  albumin  may  appear  in  the 
urine.  The  matter  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  diet  for 
chronic  Bright's  disease  (p.  497),  Albuminuria  thus  produced  is 
purely  temporary,  and  is  directly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
food.  So  much  of  this  proteid  has  been  eaten  that  a  portion  of  it 
is  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood  without  the  formation  of  inter- 
mediate products  of  digestion.  Similarly  this  albumin  will  os- 
mose through  the  kidney.  But  if  the  digestive  activity  in  the  stom* 
ach  is  very  great,  a  large  nimiber  of  raw  eggs  may  be  eaten »  and 
as  many  as  nineteen  have  been  taken  in  thirty-six  hours  (Dolradin) 
without  the  appearance  of  albuminuria.  It  is  no  doubt  true  in  such 
an  instance*  as  suggested  by  Yeo»  that  the  vigour  of  the  digestion 
converts  Qgg  albumin  into  peptones,  which  finally  form  serum  albu-* 
min,  whereas  with  a  slower  digestion  more  of  the  egg  albumin  is 
absorbed  unaltered. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Stokvis.  coagulated  egg  albu- 
min cannot  be  made  to  reappear  in  the  urine  of  healthy  animals, 
but  raw  egg  albumin  can. 

Oertel  (Therapeutics  of  Circulatory  Derangements*  in  von  Ziems- 
sen's  Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics),  as  a  result  of  nimierous 
experiments  upon  man  and  animals  in  opposition  to  the  above  view, 
declares  that  **  egg  albumin,  given  in  whatever  quantity,  is  not  nor* 
mally  excreted  as  such  by  the  kidneys,  and  does  not  cause  albumi- 
nuria/* The  albumin  absorbed  is  all  destroyed  in  the  blood  or  tissues 
and  excreted  as  urea  from  the  kidneys.  He  further  says  that  '*  a 
great  increase  of  albumin  suppHed  to  the  blood  causes  no  increased 
excretion  of  albumin  by  the  kidneys,  and,  in  particular,  that  egg^ 
albumin  gives  rise  to  no  irritation  of  the  renal  vessels  and  no  albu- 
minuria (nor  does  it  increase  an  existing  albuminuria).** 

This  statement,  if  corroborated  by  further  observation,  would' 
considerably  alter  the  prevailing  notions  in  regard  to  the  advisa-1 
bility  of  giving  eggs  to  patients  with  clironic  Bright*s  disease. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  albuminuria,  those  which  are  most  amen- 
able to  dietetic  treatment  are  the  functional  form  and  that  which 
accompanies  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  functional  albuminuria 
which  is  produced  by  eating  an  excess  of  protein  or  by  muscular 
fatigue,  which  results  in  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of 
nitrogenous  waste  matter  and  interference  with  normal  oxidation 
processes,  is  usually  curable  by  ascertaining  and  removing  the  cause. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  produce  functional  albumi- 
nuria in  the  lower  animals,  such  as  dogs,  by  overfeeding  them  with 
a  very  large  excess  of  albuminous  food.    Voit  caused  a  dog  to  absorb  J 
within  twenty-four  hours  six  times  the  amount  of  albumin  contained 
in  the  blood  plasma  without  exciting  albuminuria. 
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In  the  instance  given  above  of  albuminuria  caused  by  eating 
large  numbers  of  eggs,  it  was  emphasised  that  the  proteid  in  the 
urine  is  i^gg  albumin  and  not  serimi  albumin.  It  is  stated,  however. 
that  occasionally  serum  aibuminuria  may  be  produced  in  man  by 
eating  large  quantities  of  meat.  U  true,  this  is  certainly  very  un- 
usuaJ,  and  this  form  of  albuminuria  is  by  no  means  as  readily  induced 
as  the  glycosuria  caused  by  an  excess  of  starches  in  the  food.  But 
if  albuminuria  already  exists,  certain  forms  of  nitrogenous  food  will 
greatly  increase  the  amount  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

It  is  probable  that  some  persons  inherit  a  special  weakness  of  the 

kidney  structure  or  an  abnornial  irritability  of  the  renal  cells  which 

favours   the   occurrence   of  albuminuria   from   slight   provocation. 

Granger  Stewart  (Lectures  on  Important  Symptoms  of  Albumi- 

I  nuria)  stales  that  he  has  observed  in  certain  persons  that  cheese, 

I  pastr\%  and  eggs  are  substances  capable  of  producing  temporary 

albuminuria*    In  one  case  this  symptom  was  accompanied  by  oedema 

J  of  the  eyelids. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  functional  albuminuria  from  die- 
tetic errors  Yeo  argues,  and  I  think  correctly,  as  follows:  "  May  not 
the  true  explanation  be  that  the  ingestion  of  so  large  an  excess  of 
^bu  mi  nous  material  may  throw  upon  the  kidneys  such  an  excess 
'|of  nitrogenous  waste  (to  be  secreted)  that  a  temporary  functional 
I liyperaemia  of  the  kidneys  is  excited,  and  that  this  leads  to  a  slight 
escape  of  albumin  from  the  blood  ?    It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  a 
,  sound  physiological  explanation  of  what  is  observed  to  occur,  and 
accounts  for  its  occurrence  in  fever  or  disordered  constitution,  and 
not  in  the  perfectly  sound  and  vigorous," 

Albuminuria  also  results  from  passive  hypersemia  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  from  active  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation. 
I        In  functional  albuminuria,  when  traces  of  serum  albumin  appear 
'  from  time  to  time  in  the  urine,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  is  pro- 
portionately increased  by  any  special  fatigue  or  exhaustion.     It  is 
possible,  althougli  it  is  by  no  means  proved,  that  nerve  currents 
supplying  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  renal  tubules  or  the  w^lls  of  the 
renal  capillaries  may  cause  a  functional  alteration  in  the  activity  of 
these  cells,  which  compels  them  to  exercise  a  selective  action  upon 
the  albumin  of  the  blood  sentm,  and  favours  its  osmosis.    The  theory 
:is  advanced  by  Mills,  of  Montreal,  that  the  epithelium  of  the  capil- 
laries possesses  some  at  least  of  the  functions  of  glandular  epithelium, 
ilnd  that  it  is  capable  of  controlling  and  varying  the  quality  as  well 
lis  the  quantity  of  such  substances  as  may  pass  through  the  minute 
feapillary  walls. 

I  Albuminuria  is  very  common  as  a  result  of  elimination  of  irritant 
^poisons  from  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  albuminuria 
isoatiy  present  in  diphtheria  and  the  exanthemata  is  produced  by 
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the  irritant  effect  upon  the  kidneys  of  toxins  developed  in   these 
diseases  which  are  being  elimmated  in  the  urine. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  frequent  return  of  functional  albumiH 
nuria  should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  ot  special  weakness 
the  kidneys  in  the  same  way  that  frequent  glycosuria  invites  sus^ 
picion  of  the  strength  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  liver,  and  it| 
demands  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet.     Meat  should  he  reduce*: 
in  quantity,  or  temporarily  forbidden,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  alcohoUc! 
drinks  or  other  substances  liable  to  produce  renal   irritation,  andj 
the  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk.     Care- 
ful attention  must  be  paid  to  increasing  the  activity  of  the  bowels*  | 
When  functional  albuini nuria  is  observ^ed  in  children  and  adoles^ 
cents*  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  advisable  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
wholly  exclude  nitrogenous  food,  but  it  should  be  restricted,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  eating  butcher's  meat  and  eggs,  and  the  evening  ^ 
meal  should  be  made  very  simple,  consisting  of  food  such  as  breaclvi 
crackers,  rice  or  porridge,  and  milk. 


Chronic  Bright's  Disease 

Causation. — Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  may  be  of  primar>'  ori- 
gin, or  it  may  occur  as  a  result  of  arterio*fibrosis  and  other  conilt* 
tions.  It  is  usually  a  very  slow  process,  and  is  often  provoked  by 
chronic  alcoholism. 

Urine  of  a  low  specific  gravity  is  passed  in  greater  amotint  thafl' 
normal,  and  thirst  is  increased.    The  arterial  walls  are  thickened  and 
their  tension  is  high. 

That  an  exclusive  meat  diet  is  not  the  cause  of  chronic  Bright  s 
disease  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Eskimos  and  other  races,  who 
subsist  altogether  upon  it,  are  not  especially  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease, although  in  the  long  sunless  winter  they  live  under  very  hdd 
hygienic  conditions.  (See  the  relation  of  proteid  food  to  albftmi- 
nuria,  p.  493.)  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  disease  is  very 
prevalent  in  this  country  among  men  past  forty  years  of  age  who 
for  years  have  been  overw^orked  with  business  cares,  and  who  ha^ 
neglected  to  take  sufficient  exercise  and  care  in  eating,  Fii  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  much  may  be  accompHshcd  by  dietetic  treat- 
ment. Osier  says  that  **  care  in  food  and  drink  is  probably  the  most 
important  element  in  the  treatment  of  these  early  cases/* 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  catisatioe 
of  albuminuria,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  cooked  meats,  eg^.  aod 
highly  seasoned  food  in  general  are  injurious  in  all  cases  of  extsting 
albuminuria.  One  should  be  cautioned  against  regarding  the  amouot 
of  albumin  present  in  the  urine  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
chronic  albuminuria  as  an  exact  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  renil 
disease.    The  fluctuations  observed  are  often  due  to  diet  merely.  Moi 
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the  albumin  may  occasionally  be  considerably  reduced  in  quantity, 
or  actually  absent  temporarily  from  the  urine,  although  the  lesion  oE 
the  kidneys  is  making  uninterrupted  progress.  The  volume  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine  must  not,  therefore,  be  estimated  alone  as  an  indi- 
cation (or  dietetic  treatment :  it  is  merely  one  of  many  symptoms 
incident  to  the  course  of  chronic  Blight's  disease  wlifch  are  bene- 
fited by  a  strict  regimen. 

Extensive  disease  of  the  excretory  surface  of  the  kidneys  always 
interferes  with  the  normal  elimination  of  nitrogenous  waste  matter 
which  accumulates  in  the  system  until  it  finally  produces  toxic  or 
uremic  symptoms  of  a  most  serious  character.  If  the  alimentary 
canal  is  overloaded  with  food  above  the  actual  requirements  of  nu- 
trition, or  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  system  for  oxidising  food 
products,  toxic  symptoms  are  sure  to  follow.  For  these  reasons  the 
diet  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  must  be  definitely  regulated,  and  a 
mean  must  be  maintained  between  overburdening  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  withholding  food  which  is  needed  to  support  the 
bodily  strength.  This  applies  especially  to  the  waste  of  nitrogenous 
food,  which  passes  off  through  the  kidneys,  whereas  the  waste  of 
farinaceous  food  is  eliminated  largely  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in  the 
form  of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Milk  Diet — In  many  cases  of  chronic  Bright*s  disease  the  effect 
of  feeding  the  patient  for  six  weeks*  or  even  two  or  three  months, 
upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is  remarkably  gratifying.  The  quantity 
of  urine,  urea»  and  extractives  increases,  while  the  albumin  dimin- 
ishes, and  (xdenia  and  general  anasarca  disappear.  The  patient's 
strength  and  general  condition  improve,  the  pulse  is  strengthened, 
and  if  dyspnoea  pre-existed  it  subsides. 

The  quantity  of  milk  to  be  prescribed  for  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
in  Bright's  disease  must  depend  on  the  age  and  size  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  upon  his  ability  to  take  exercise  and  use  up  force  in 
muscular  energy.  If  the  patient  is  invalided  so  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  room  or  the  house,  from  five  to  seven  pints  of  milk  daily  are 
quite  sufficient.  Seven  pints  of  milk  contain  216  grammes  of  albu- 
min and  casein,  172  grammes  of  fat,  and  i6r  grammes  of  lactose; 
whereas^  according  to  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  a  healthy  adult  requires 
137  grammes  of  dry  albumin,  1 17  grammes  of  fat,  and  352  grammes 
of  carbohydrates  (see  p.  286).  The  milk  diet  is  therefore  deficient 
in  carbohydrates,  but  the  latter  are  estimated  in  Voit's  table  for  a 
person  taking  active  exercise,  and  requiring  the  development  of  more^ 
muscular  energy  and  heat  than  the  invalid.  If  the  patient  loses 
weight  on  a  milk  diet,  although  it  otherwise  agrees  with  him,  it 
may  be  well  to  add  farinaceous  food  in  the  shape  of  rice  or  bread. 
Many  patients  will  live  contentedly  with  no  other  food  than  a  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk  four  or  five  times  a  day.  In  some  cases  it  is  in- 
advisable to  commence  the  milk  diet  immediately,  and  a  good  result 
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can  be  best  attained  by  cutting  off  one  article  of  solid  food  after 
another  and  replacing  the  loss  by  an  additional  tumbler  of  milk. 
Where  it  is  expected  to  employ  a  milk  diet  for  many  months,  as 
in  an  advanced  case  of  Bright's  disease*  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
milk  is  better  borne  if  taken  fresh  at  a  natural  temperature  and  with- 
out flavouring  of  any  kind*  Although  the  treatment  may  seem  se- 
vere at  first,  if  the  patient  understands  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
he  is  usually  willing  to  accept  it.  and  after  a  few  days  seldom  com- 
plains of  the  monotony  of  this  most  restricted  form  of  feeding.  In 
the  worst  cases  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  milk  at  brief  intervals,  in 
quantities  of  six  ounces^  once  an  hour  during  the  daytime,  with  an 
extra  tumblerful  at  night,  and  on  awakening  in  the  morning.  Or- 
dinarily, however,  it  is  tiresome  to  have  to  drink  milk  so  often*  and 
the  quantity  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  requisite  amount 
once  ever)'  three  hours*  The  quantity  of  milk  necessary  to  support 
life  for  any  length  of  time  and  maintain  good  nutrition,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  exercising  at  all,  is  considerable,  and  he  must  lake 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  or  even  twenty-two  six-ounce  tumbler- 
fuls  of  milk  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  usually  impossible  to 
commence  at  this  rate  without  producing  gastric  disturbance  from 
souring  of  the  milk  in  the  stomach,  and  possibly  diarrhot^a.  The 
latter  symptom  is  an  almost  certain  indication  that  the  milk  is  being 
imperfectly  digested,  and  a  temporary  reduction  in  its  quantity  is 
advised. 

It  is  very  important  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  mouth  after  drink- 
ing the  milk,  in  order  to  avoid  coating  of  the  tongue  and  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  which  destroys  the  appetite  and  interferes  with  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  milk  diet  in  typhoid  fever  (p. 
426).  Obstinate  constipation,  which  almost  invariably  results  from 
a  long-continued  milk  diet,  must  be  met  by  medicinal  treatment,  or 
the  use  of  glycerin  suppositories  or  enemata.  As  a  rule,  the  milder 
laxatives  are  the  only  remedies  necessary ;  a  glass  of  citrate-of-mag- 
nesia  solution,  a  half  tumblerful  of  bitter  \%^ter  taken  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  a  drachm  of  the  compound-licorice  powder,  or  a  two- 
grain  pil!  of  extract  of  cascara  sagrada  at  night,  will  prove  sufficient. 
There  is,  however,  no  objection  in  most  cases  to  allowing  the  use 
of  a  few  stewed  prunes  or  the  soft  part  of  tw^o  or  three  baked  apples. 

It  will  be  observed  that  whereas  the  normal  average  quantity  of 
urine  for  an  adult  male  is  fifty-two  ounces  for  the  twenty-four 
hours,  the  milk  diet  under  discussion  requires  the  ingestion  of  up* 
ward  of  one  hundred  ounces  of  fluid.  This  necessitates  greatly  in- 
creased activity  of  the  kidneys,  but  the  polyuria  usually  results  in 
the  removal  of  the  anasarca  which  frequently  exists.  The  body 
weight  may  remain  normal,  or  even  be  slightly  increased  on  this 
treatment.     It  is  not  infrequently  diminished,  however,  but  much 
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depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  when  the 
I  milk  diet  was  inaugurated    The  abundant  urine  is  of  a  pale-yellow- 
ish  hue,  which  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  milk  diet.     The  specific 
I  gravity  is  low,  and  the  reaction  may  be  neutral  or  faintly  acid  on 
account  of  the  great  dilution  of  the  fluid.     The  albumin,  which  at 
first  may  be  present  in  considerable  bulk — sufficient  when  coagu- 
latcd  to  almost  solidify  the  contents  of  the  test  tube— gradually 
Idimjnishes,  and  the  urea  and  salts  increase.     In  mild  cases  this 
[milk  diet  should  be  continued  from   four  to  eight  weeks,  after 
I  which  a  slight  variation  may  be  allowed  in  the  shape  of  farinaceous 
food,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruit*  such  as  oranges  and  lemons.     In 
other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  prolong  the  treatment  for  half 
a  year  or  more,  because  it  will  be  found  that  any  attempt  to  mate- 
rially alter  the  diet  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  albumin  and 
dropsy,  with  return  of  other  symptoms.    In  such  patients  the  lesion 
I  of  the  kidney  is  far  advanced  and  incurable,  and  the   most  that 
[can  be  hoped  for  from  any  treatment  is  an  amelioration  of  the  worst 
[symptoms,  and  it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  this  can  be  best  se- 
cured by  milk  diet.     For  the  class  of  cases  in  which  this  treatment 
is  found  for  any  reason  to  be  impracticable,  either  from  the  persist- 
ent refusal  of  the  patient  to  take  milk  or  from  any  other  cause,  be- 
fore giving  up  its  use  efforts  should  be  made  to  modify  its  prepara- 
,  tion  in  various  ways,  tempting  the  patient  with  different  flavours 
land  with  light  farinaceous  foods,  of  which  milk  forms  an  important 
I  basis,  such  as  bread  and  rice  puddings.    A  good  deal  of  milk  may 
be  taken  in  very  weak  coffee  or  tea,  or  in  the  form  of  soups  and 
purees  made  with  celery  or  potatoes,  or  gruels  may  be  given,  or 
.milk  thickened  with  tapioca,  vermicelli,  sago,  or  rice,  and  flavoured 
S^ith  a  little  lemon  or  orange  peel,  cloves,  or  allspice.     It  is  not 
desirable  to  use  much  high  seasoning  for  fear  of  irritating  the  dis- 
eased kidneys. 

As  the  patient  improves,  the  milk  diet  may  be  given  up.  but  it 
should  never  be  too  suddenly  abandoned.  A  sudden  restriction  of 
fluids  in  chronic  nephritis  is  always  injurious.  In  adopting  any 
other  diet  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  let  the  nitrogenous  food  bear 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  non -nitrogenous  than  one  to  four.  The 
former  increases  the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  urine ;  the  latter 
reduces  it  A  purely  vegetable  diet  has  often  been  tried  for  albu- 
mimiriacs,  but  it  causes  too  pronounced  anaemia  if  its  use  is  per- 
sisted in,  and  a  minimum  of  animal  food  must  therefore  be  pre- 
scribed. Granger  Stewart  says,  in  speaking  of  the  very  chronic 
albuminuria  of  Bright's  disease,  "  In  the  more  advanced  stages  the 
diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible,  and  then  certainly  fresh 
meat  is  by  no  means  injurious/'  Vegetarianism  should  never  be 
persisted  in  if  the  patient  continues  to  lose  weight  and  strength. 
When,  after  a  milk  diet,  the  change  is  to  be  made  to  a  more 
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liberal  menu,  the  hours  of  taking  the  milk  may  be  reduced  in  fre- 
quency, and  some  of  the  milk  may  be  replaced  by  boiled  tish, 
chicken,  or  game,  and  fresh  green  vegetables,  potatoes,  cream,  but- 
ter, and  bacon.  Cereal  foods  may  be  eaten  ad  libitum,  such  as 
hominy,  com  bread,  oatmeal,  sago,  tapioca,  rice,  vermicelli,  bread 
pudding,  and  macaroni.  Cheese  may  be  eaten  occasionally,  Jht 
urine  should  still  be  periodically  examined,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
the  eating  of  meal  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  albuminuria 
the  patient  must  return  to  the  milk  diet. 

It  not  rarely  happens  that  strict  adherence  to  a  milk  diet  for 
several  months  produces  more  lasting  improvement  in  the  action 
of  the  kidneys,  so  that  a  diet  to  which  steak,  roast  beef,  chops,  and 
eggs  are  admitted  may  not  only  be  well  borne,  but  may  increase  the 
strength  of  the  patient*  This  is  a  matter  which  obviously  cannot  be 
regulated  by  fixed  rules.  If  the  general  principles  of  the  treatment 
are  understood,  it  is  within  ihe  province  of  any  intelligent  physi- 
cian to  apply  them  to  individuals.  In  cases  in  w^hich  it  is  found 
after  tr>Mng  all  methods  that  milk  cannot  be  assimilated  in  any  form* 
the  patient  must  hve  upon  a  carbohydrate  diet,  consisting  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits,  with  butter,  cream,  and  olive  oil,  Dtijardin- 
Beaumetz  allows  pork  and  bam  to  be  eaten  by  those  who  rrfu5e 
to  relinquish  meat  entirely.    Cheese  is  to  be  avoided* 

Senator  believes  that  whenever  serious  albuminuria  is  present 
egg  albumin  and  meat  should  be  withheld,  although  a  little  fish  or 
flesh  poor  in  albumin,  like  that  of  chicken  or  veal,  may  be  given  if 
necessarv%  but  he  prefers  to  prescribe  only  vegetables,  salads,  and 
fruits,  or  an  exclusive  milk  diet  of  tw^o  litres  per  diem. 

Semmola  recommends  the  use  of  the  following  drink,  which 
may  be  mixed  with  milk,  and  which  possesses  a  decided  diuretic 
action : 

Sodium  iodide «... 15  gnim. 

SodiuTu  ]jhi>&phate * ,...»...  30      ** 

Sodium  chlaride , 90      •* 

Drinking  water . , 36  ounces. 

In  general,  the  patient  had  better  leave  alcohol  alone*  espec:* 
in  the  form  of  malt  liquors.     If  habituated  to  its  use,  a  feclin: 
dulness  and  drowsiness  after  a  glass  of  wine  is  a  strong  reason 
giving  it  up.    An  occasional  "  spree  "  may  do  the  patient  less  h^ 
than  continued  drinking  in  smaller  quantity.     For  a  non-alcoh 
subject,  if  weak  and  anaemic,  as  he  improves,  a  little  light  wiU' 
claret  diluted  with  Seltzer  water  or  Apollinaris  may  be  ordered  ^^ 
beverage.    Tea,  cofTee,  and  cocoa  are  permissible. 

The  efiFect  of  dietetic  treatment  will  be  much  enhanced  by  sei 
ing  systematic  outdoor  exercise,  and  freedom  from  worry  and  a 
iet>,  and  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the  bo 
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open,  for  which  laxative  fruits  may  be  taken  freely.  The  patient 
must  be  cautioned  against  overeating,  and  all  food  must  be  thor- 
oughly masticated. 

PYELITIS 

Most  cases  require  abundant  fluid,  such  as  alkaline  mineral 
waters,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
if  there  is  much  irritation  or  painful  micturition,  it  is  well  for  the 
patient  to  be  put  on  an  exclusive  milk  diet  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed above  for  treatment  of  nephritis  in  the  preceding  section. 


OXALURIA 

The  condition  of  oxaluria  may  be  unsuspected  by  the  patient, 
or  il  may  attract  his  attention  by  a  sensation  of  burning  in  the 
urethra,  desire  for  frequent  micturition,  headache,  *'  nervous- 
ness*" etc. 

Causation. — ^The  occasional  presence  of  a  trace  of  calcium  oxa- 
late in  the  urine  need  not  be  considered  as  abnormal,  but  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  this  substance  in  excess  is  mainly  caused  by  eat- 
ing certain  kinds  of  food  and  by  dyspepsia  and  perverted  nutrition. 
involving  incomplete  oxidation  in  the  system  of  starchy,  saccharine, 
and  fatty  foods. 

Ellis  says  that  **  oxalic  acid  is  very  readily  prepared  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  by  the  action  of  reagents  upon  sugar,  starch, 
and  cellulose.  This  fact  would  seem  to  render  probable  the  possi- 
bility of  its  formation  from  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  body,*'  especially  from  bacterial  fermentation  in  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Ftugge  has  shown  that  bacteria  can  form  this  acid,  and  its  crys- 
tals occur  in  the  intestine  and  are  often  found  in  the  faeces,  Oxa- 
/uria  is  common  in  connection  with  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that  some  of  it  may  be  derived  from  imper- 
fect digestion  of  food  in  the  intestine,  and  be  absorbed  into  the  blood 
just  as  ptomaines  are. 

Cantani  finds  that  oxaluria  is  frequently  present  among  those 
^^*ho  indulge  too  freely  in  saccharine  and  amylaceous  foods.  Beneke 
holds  quite  an  opposite  theory,  and  attributes  the  condition  to  im- 
perfect metabolism  of  proteid  foods.  Even  fasting  animals  may 
still  show  traces  of  calcic  oxalate  in  their  urine,  and  both  in- 
creased  and  diminished  oxidation  have  been  held  accoimtable  for 
oxaluria. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  containing  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts,  and 
which  may  cause  oxaluria  when  eaten  in  excess,  are  rhubarb,  toma- 
toes, tttmips,  'onions,  sorrel,  spinach,  figs,  strawberries,  apples, 
pears.     Many  other  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  traces  of  oxalic 
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acid,  but  this  bd  b  of  little  or  no  dietietic  imponaiicc.    Raw 
and  ireg^etables  whkh  coatasa  ckric,  matiic,  and  ocbcr  orgaiuc 
seem  to  bear  close  rdatkn  to  the  {orznatioo  of  oxaSc  acicL 
htter  ii  not  oecessanly  iogeslcd  with  the  food^  but  b  prodnccA  M 
the  bodf  from  a  Tariecj  o(  snfastanccs, 

Dietetie  Treatiaeat.^ — ^Tbe  diet  shoidd  coostst  of  animal  Cood — 
tub,  poattfy,  game,  and  meat — ^witli  stale  bread  or  toast   wiib 
mintiiwiro  of  butter.    Tea,  coffee^  carbonk-add  water*  and 
Should  be  temporarily  forbidden.     Hot  water  (three  quarters  d 
fiat}  should  be  sipped  half  an  hour  before  each  meal,  and 
breaJdast  a  drachm  or  more  of  Carlsbad  salts  may  be  taken  in  coo- 
stipated  cases.     Dilate  mineral  acids,  hydrochloric  or  nitro-faydrcHj 
ddoric,  are  beneficial  if  taken  immediately  after  meals  in  doises 
fifteen  or  twenty  minims  in  water. 


CALCULI.   RENAL  ASD  VESICAL 

BcTersfes.— When  the  presence  of  vesical  caknlus  has 
demonstrated  it  becomes  important  to  regulate  the   iiet  so  as  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  aggravation  of  the  tremble,    Xot  mnch  is  lo  bCj 
hoped  from  the  action  of  any  solvents,  such  as  the  alkaline  «%-mtc 
or  lithia  salts,  upon  a  large  stone  already  formed,  but  diuretics 
certamly  do  much  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  {ormation  by 
trotting  vesical  catarrh,  and  the  production  of  mucus  which  fc 
the  nucleus,  and  sometimes  a  cotisiderable  part  of  ntany  sion^^ 
As  White  observes :  **  Our  object  should  then  be  to  make  the  urine 
as  Uand  and  abundant  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  ibcfc 
nothiog  better  than  milk  and  the  free  use  of  water  between  meai 
The  particular  kind  of  irater  to  be  used  is  of  minor  importance,  as 
the  most  noted  waters  in  the  treatment  of  stone  seem   to   hawj 
purity  as  their  chief  recommendation.'' 

The  stfl]  spring  waters,  stfch  as  Poland,  Londonderry,  or  Bed- 
ford, may  be  prescribed,  or  the  waters  of  \lchy,  Saratoga,  or  Ems.^ 
on  the  principle  that  many  patients  will  drink  more  fluid  whic 
bears  the  name  of  some  reputed  "  Spring '"  than  they  will  if  it  be ' 
plain  water. 

Paget  was  fond  of  tr^-ing  the  effect  of  an  exclusive  milk  diet j 
before  advising  lithotomy.    The  milk  is  soothing,  and  while  it  is 
good  diuretic,  it  lessens  the  desire  for  frequent  micturition  wfascfa 
often  such  an  anno>4ng  s>iTiptom  of  vesical  stone. 

The  occurrence  of  vesical  calculus  in  children  is  believed  by 
Cadge,  White,  and  others  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
cnl^  of  getting  abundant  milk.     It  is  therefore  much  eommoner^ 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.     White  believes  that  •'diet  and 
rqpmen,  at  least  in  dties*  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  produo- 
lion  of  stone  than  heredity,  climate,  laater,  soil,  etc" 
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Young  infants  should  not  be  given  lime  water  indefinitely  with 
(their  milk. 

It  is  best  for  adults  to  relinquish  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
but  if  this  is  not  feasible  light  Rhine  wine  or  still  Moselle  is  ad- 
Lmissible»  especially  if  neutralised  by  some  alkaline  table  water 
■  (Y^o)-  Lager  beer  is  not  harmful,  and  a  little  dry  champagne  or 
a  light  hock  or  white  wine  may  be  taken.  All  the  heavier  clarets, 
Burgundy  and  sweet  wines  of  every  sort*  port,  sherry,  strong  beer, 
ale,  porter,  and  stout  are  forbidden.  Weak  tea  and  coffee  may  be 
drunk.  Only  such  beverages  should  be  allowed  as  contain  no  free 
acids  and  no  sugar,  and  those  having  the  greatest  diuretic  effect 

tare  the  best. 
Foods. — All  highly  seasoned  and  irritating  articles,  like  vinegar, 
pickles,  strong  condiments,  such  as  mustard,  should  be  rigidly  for- 

I  bidden,  as  well  as  anything  prone  to  excite  acid  dyspepsia. 
Among  patients  who  have  calculi  of  various  kinds  a  consider- 
able number  are  at  the  same  time  afflicted  with  obesity.  Such  per- 
sons must  be  especially  abstemious  in  regard  to  the  use  of  fats  and 
sugars.  Less  corpulent  persons  may  be  allowed  a  little  more  laxity 
in  this  regard. 
Other  substances  to  be  avoided  are  puddings  made  with  eggs 
and  sugar,  and  containing  rice,  sago*  or  other  farinaceous  foods, 
suet  puddings^  pastry  of  all  kinds,  meat  fat,  and  fat  pork. 

Bread,  oatmeal,  hominy,  cracked  wheat,  cornmeal  bread,  cus- 
tards, blancmange,  boiled  fish,  and  eggs  are  all  admissible. 

In  many  cases  total  abstinence  from  animal  food  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  is  followed  by  marked  improvement,  the  patient  living 
meanwhile  on  green  vegetables,  salads,  and  cooked  fruits  which  are 
not  too  acid,  such  as  apples,  not  sweetened,  but  flavoured  with  some 
bland  aromatic,  like  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  or  cloves.  In  other  cases 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  withhold  meat  completely,  but  it  should 
aliii'ays  be  taken  in  moderation,  not  more  than  once  a  day.  and  it 
should  be  rare,  lean,  and  thoroughly  masticated.  White  meat  of 
chicken  may  be  eaten. 

The  Carlsbad  dietar\%  in  which  butter  and  sugar  in  all  forms  are 
rigidly  proscribed,  is  found  to  benefit  calculus  cases  even  more  than 
the  total  withdrawal  of  meat. 

The  above  directions  apply  to  the  treatment  of  most  varieties  of 
calculi t  and  not  to  any  one  kind  alone. 

In  elderly  people,  in  whom  such  disorders  are  relatively  com- 
mon, the  functional  elimination  of  waste  from  the  body  is  consider- 
ably impaired.  For  such  persons,  as  well  as  for  those  w^ho  live 
sedentary  lives,  it  is  important  to  abstain  from  overeating  and  espe- 
cially from  the  use  of  animal  food  in  excess. 
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LlTHvEMIA— URIC-ACID   DIATHESIS-GRAVEL 

Symptoms. — Lithsemia  is  a  condition  in  which  the  blood  coo- 
tains  an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  its  salts,  and  is  usually  productive  of 
such  symptoms  as  insomnia,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium.  disagreeable 
fulness  of  the  head,  and  general  **  nervousness/'  The  urine  be- 
comes loaded  with  nitrogenous  waste. 

When  uric  add  appears  in  excess  as  a  sediment  in  the  urine  it  is 
very  desirable  that  its  formation  should  be  checked,  if  possible,  and 
that  any  crystals  already  deposited  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder 
should  be  dissolved  and  eliminated.  If  the  accumulation  continues, 
the  presence  of  cnstals  ('*  gravel  '*)  gives  rise  to  attacks  of  renal  or 
vesical  colic,  causing  intense  agonising  pain,  and  often  haematuria. 
A  majority  of  the  different  forms  of  calculi  are  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  uric  acid,  and  they  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
urinary  system,  which,  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  may  pos- 
sibly cause  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
or  serious  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the  urine.  The  exact  mode 
of  production  of  uric  acid  in  the  body  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  nitrogenous  metabolism,  and 
the  acid  is  an  imperfectly  oxidised  form  of  nitrogenous  materiaL 
Tlie  final  destination  of  uric  acid  is  its  conversion  into  urea,  but 
from  lack  of  perfect  oxidation  in  the  tissues  this  process  is  checked. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment  are 
clearly,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  animal  foods  in  amount  or  tem- 
porarily withhold  them  altogether,  while  giving  large  cjuanttttes 
of  plain  water  and  of  waters  containing  potassium  or  lithium  salts 
to  aid  in  dissolving  the  uric  acid  already  existing  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  and  promote  its  conversion  into  urea  and  hippuric  acid. 
The  same  rtdes  apply  to  renal  inadequacy  from  any  cause,  especially 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  consumed. 

Although  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  not  caused  by  uric  acid,  but 
by  acid  sodium  phosphate  (NajPO^),  the  deposition  of  uric  acid  is 
accomplished  in  an  acid  menstruum,  and  it  is  well  to  reduce  the 
urine  temporarily  to  a  neutral  or  even  somewhat  alkaline  reaction. 
This  can  be  done  by  adapting  both  food  anti  drink. 

Animal  food,  except  milk,  lends  to  make  the  urine  acid,  whereas 
milk  and  vegetable  food  favour  alkalinity.  In  speaking  of  the  lithic- 
acid  diathesis  in  children.  Fnthcrgill  wrote  that  '*  lean  meat,  raw 
meat  minced,  and  beef  tea  are  so  much  poison,*'  Lithjemic  head- 
aches will  often  cease  when  the  patient  stops  eating  butcher's  meat, 
cheese,  etc.,  if  exce&sivc  indulgence  in  animal  food  has  been  the 
previous  habit.  Peptonised  food  is  worse,  for  the  dyspepsia  whtch 
often  accompanies  liihaemia  is  in  a  way  a  conservative  procesSv 
checking  the  digestion  of  animal  foods,  whereas  the  predigesled 
foods  are  more  promptly  and  easily  carried  to  the  overburdened 
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liven    Some  lithaemic  patients  cannot  take  meat  well  in  hot  weather, 

but  can  do  so  at  other  seasons.  But  an  excessive  meat  diet  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  liihcTmia ;  other  factors  are  con- 
cenied,  such  as  overeating  and  the  abuse  of  saccharine  food,  which 
causes  malfermentation,  deranges  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
alters  the  composition  of  both  blood  and  urine. 

Murchison  declares  that  "  habitual  lithaemia  often  results  from 
the  patient  taking  more  food  than  can  be  converted  into  tissue  or 
disintegrated  in  the  hvcr/'  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson  expressed  his 
views  in  regard  to  sweets  thus  forcibly  :  **  Sugar,  in  all  its  forms,  at 
every  meal,  and  wherever  met  with,  forbid  it  altogether,  ...  let 
fatty  matters,  hntter,  cream,  and  the  fat  of  meat,  whether  simply 
cooked  or  in  combination  to  form  pastr}\.  be  taken  very  sparingly.'* 
This  is  the  practice  at  Carlsbad  also,  and  it  reduces  the  work  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys.  For  some  patients — especially  the  obese — it 
is  more  important  than  wholly  eliminating  meat  from  the  regimen. 
Murchison*  who  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  a  rational  die- 
tetic  treatment  of  habitual  lithacmia,  forbade  all  saccharine  and 
oleaginous  food,  especially  **  made  dishes,*'  and  highly  seasoned 
foods,  sauces,  rich  gravies,  etc.  In  severe  cases  he  advised  giving 
up  amylaceous  foods  as  well,  and  forbade  the  eating  of  potatoes, 
rice,  sago,  fruits,  etc.,  and  bread  was  allowed  only  in  moderation. 
In  most  cases,  however,  vegetables  were  given  sparingly,  and  white- 
fish,  poultry,  game  (if  not  too  rich),  and  eggs  were  included.  The 
total  quantity  of  food  was  reduced. 

Many  acids  contained  in  fresh  fruits,  such  as  benzoic  or  quinic 

:  acid,  have  a  favourable  solvent  action.     These  acids  are  found  in 

the  external  cuticle  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  may  be 

I  eaten  in  cases  of  gravel.    According  to  Lyman,  eating  raw,  unpeeled 

I  apples  in   considerable   quantities   supplies  potassium   salts,   which 

tend  to  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  but  sw^eet  fruits,  pears, 

grapes,  plums,  strawberries,  etc.,  must  not  be  indulged  in. 

Patients  may  eat  abundantly  of  oatmeah  w beaten  and  Graham 
bread  toasted,  macaroni,  fresh  young  peas,  string  beans,  Lima 
beans,  rice,  spinach,  asparagus,  celery,  lettuce,  and  other  salads, 
except  tomato  (without  oil).  Meat  should  not  be  eaten  oftener 
than  once  a  day.  Fresh  fish,  sweetbread,  poultry,  and  game  may 
be  taken  sparingly.  No  diet  can  be  rigidly  enforced  in  every  case 
alike,  Alexander  Haig  (Diet  and  Food)  classifies  as  "uric-acid- 
free  "  foods,  milk  and  its  products,  breadstuflFs,  cereals  and  glutens, 
nuts,  vegetables,  and  frtu'ts. 

If  lithsemia  is  present  in  young  children  after  three  or  five  years 
of  age,  they  require  a  larger  proportion  of  fat.  They  may  have 
bread  and  butter  with  a  little  fat  bacon,  or  a  baked  potato  with 
butter»  and  puddings  of  bread,  crackers,  rice,  or  sago,  but  not  of 
raw  floun    They  must  not  be  offered  sweets.    They  have  poor  ap- 
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petites,  and  some  variety  must  be  prescribed,  or  they  will  lose 
weight  and  strength. 

Some  writers  are  disposed  to  attach  less  importance  to  dietetic 
errors  as  influencing  titliaemia.  and  the  cooking  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  composition  of  the  food.  Reasonable  variety,  in- 
cluding proteid  food,  should  be  allowed,  for  '*  lithsemics  do  best  on 
plenty  of  well-prepared  food  in  the  greatest  variety  according  to 
the  seasons ''  (L.  C  Gray), 

Beverages, — \^arious  alkaline  mineral  waters  are  constantly  pre- 
scribed for  adults,  and  patients  who  can  afford  to  take  the  course 
are  benefited  by  the  baths  of  Carlsbad,  Vichy»  Neuenahr.  Ems,  etc. 
but  for  those  to  whom  travel  is  an  impossibility  and  whose  raeaw 
do  not  allow  them  to  purchase  artificial  mineral  waters,  very  ^ocxl 
substitutes  are  to  be  made  by  dissolving  sodium  carbonate  or  so- 
dium phosphate  in  soda  water  or  sour  lemonade,  or  in  plain  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  three  or  four  pints, 
to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  two  to  five 
grains  of  the  carbonate  of  lithium  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
way.  Effervescent  lithium  tablets  are  now  sold  which  may  be  added 
to  a  tumbler  of  water  at  the  table  and  taken  with  meals. 

Solution  of  the  deposits,  or  at  least  the  prevention  of  their  in- 
crease, is  aided  by  the  free  drinking  of  Londonderry,  Buffalo,  or 
other  lithia  waters,  Vichy,  Waukesha,  etc.,  although  it  must  be 
said  of  most  so-called  lithia  waters  that  their  use  is  chiefly  that  d 
pure  water,  for  a  barrelfu!  would  have  to  be  drunk  to  obtain  an 
ordinary  medicinal  dose  of  lithium. 

Most  patients  do  better  without  alcohol  in  any  form.  They  mav 
feel  the  loss  of  accustomed  stimulation  for  a  few  months,  but  the) 
should  make  a  strong  effort  to  give  it  up  completely.  Malt  li'jUOTS 
and  sweet  wines»  champagne,  and  spirits  liad  better  be  absoUitely 
forbidden,  but  if  necessary,  a  little  good  sound  claret  or  Scotch 
whisky  in  water  may  be  drunk. 

Gravel  is  much  less  common  among  habitual  beer  drinkers  tlian 
among  those  whose  daily  beverage  is  wine.  This  is  attributed  by 
Moleschott  to  the  greater  acidity  and  larger  proportion  of  alcohol 
in  tlie  latter.  On  the  contrary,  Ebstein  holds  that  beer  is  not  in* 
jurious  in  lithiasis,  and  tea  also  has  some  reputation  in  checking  the 
deposition  of  uric  acid,     Coffee  does  no  harm. 


GONORRHCEA 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  consists  in  avoiding  ^H 
alcohol  and  stimulating  food  and  drinking  bland  diluents. 

In  severe  cases,  and  in  cases  among  young  children  who  have 
in  some  manner  been  infected,  a  skimmed-milk  diet  should  be  or- 
dered at  first.    Later,  light  farinaceous  articles,  stale  bread  and  but- 
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ter,  milk,  and  rice  puddings  should  be  added.  Patients,  for  fear  of 
attracting  attention  to  their  ailment,  are  often  unwilling  to  restrict 
their  meals,  but  they  must  avoid  acid  fruits,  all  highly  seasoned  and 
fried  food,  condiments^  and  pastry.  Alcoholic  drinks  in  all  forms 
are  absolutely  prohibited.  Malt  liquors  are  especially  bad,  as  they 
are  in  all  diseases  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  prostate.  No  late 
meals  should  be  taken.  By  observing  these  directions  troublesome 
chordee  and  ardor  urinae,  so  apt  to  appear  in  the  first  fortnight,  may 
be  prevented.  Large  quantities  of  such  waters  as  soda.  Seltzer* 
Apollinaris,  and  two  or  three  fpiarts  of  plain  water  should  be  drunk, 
The  fluid  dilutes  the  urine,  diminishes  the  danger  of  cystitis,  and 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  decreasing  the  appetite* 
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DIET    IN    DISEASES  OF  THE   ALIMENTARY   CANAL 

Diet  in  Abnormal  Dentiiiun 

In  abnormal  dentition  in  children  the  food  is  imperfectly  masti- 
cated»  and  gastric  dyspepsia  or  gastric  catarrh  may  follow.  If  den- 
tition is  delayed  and  the  teeth  are  imperfect,  as  in  the  case  of  rickets, 
scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  any  protracted  disease  involving  nutrition, 
the  diet  should  be  made  as  nourishing  as  possible,  and  meat,  eggs, 
milk,  cream,  and  broths  should  be  given  in  addition  to  cereals. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  usually  prescribed  with  benefit.  There  is  no  one 
food  of  special  value  for  retarded  dentition  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining the  lime  salts  of  the  teeth,  and  the  chief  reliance  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  placed  in  building  up  general  nutrition. 

In  all  cases  of  dyspepsia,  gastric  catarrh,  rickets,  or  syphilis  the 
teeth  must  be  carefully  examined  before  prescribing  special  dietetic 
treatment. 

If  the  teeth  are  broken  or  irregular  all  solid  food  should  be 
carefnlly  prepared  liy  mincing  or  otherwise  reducing  it  to  a  form 
requiring  but  little  mastication.  In  a  young  child  a  sore  mouth  from 
swollen  gimis  is  often  overlooked  as  a  cause  of  anorexia. 

The  perfection  wHth  which  false  teeth  are  now  fitted  has  done 
much  to  impro%T  the  digestion  of  arhdts  and  to  add  to  the  comfort 
and,  no  doubt  in  some  instances,  prolong  the  life  of  the  aged.  Their 
use  enables  solid  food  to  be  eaten,  and  the  act  of  mastication  in- 
creases the  flow  of  saliva,  which  not  only  digests  starchy  food  but 
tends  to  neutralise  a  too  acid  gastric  juice,  if  the  latter  be  present. 


Catarrhal  Stomatitis 

Catarrhal  stomatitis  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  which,  among  other  causes,  may  be  ex- 
cited by  taking  food  or  drink  at  either  extreme  of  temperature. 
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Food  which  IS  very  acid  or  too  highly  seasoned  with  condiments 
may  cause  it,  so  also  may  excessive  drinking  and  smoking. 

No  special  diet  is  required  beyond  giving  food  which  is  easily 
swallowed  and  which  is  free  from  the  above  objections. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  infants  their  diet  must  be  regtilated 
according  to  the  directions  for  feeding  detailed  under  the  heading 
Infant  Feeding. 

In  gangrenous  stomatitis  the  mouth  may  become  too  sore  to  ad- 
mit of  swallowing,  in  which  case  food  must  be  given  by  the  rectum. 
(See  Nutrient  Enemata*  p.  408.)  Otherwise  small  (quantities  of 
fluid  food  must  be  ordered  at  frequent  intervals.  Concentrated 
meat  broths,  e^^^  albumin,  meat  juice,  and  milk  are  to  be  taken  at 
hourly  intervals.  If  the  stoniach  is  irritable  this  food  should  all  be 
predigested  with  pancreatin.  Alcohol,  preferably  in  the  form  of 
brandy,  should  be  frequently  given  to  the  limit  of  toleration. 

The  above  directions  apply  also  to  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  caused  by  corrosive  poisons,  such  as  carbolic 
acid,  ammonia,  etc. 

TONSILITIS   AND    QUlNSY 

These  diseases  require  no  special  care  in  the  acute  stage  beyond 
giving  food  in  such  fluid  form  as  can  be  most  easily  swallowed. 
The  pain  caused  by  this  act  is  often  so  extreme  that  it  is  advisable 
to  concentrate  all  food,  to  lessen  the  number  of  necessary  acts  of 
deglutition.  Meat  juice,  peptonoids,  beaten  eggs,  and  brandy  may 
be  added  to  good  milk.  Plain  vanilla  ice  cream  may  be  given.  Its 
coldness  is  sometimes  soothing  to  the  pharynx. 

Holding  cracked  ice  in  the  mouth  before  swallowing  will  some* 
times  annul  the  pain  momentarily,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  phar\^nx 
and  tonsils  may  be  sprayed  with  cocaine,  and  the  period  of  tem|K>- 
rary  anaesthesia  may  be  utilised  for  swallowing  considerable  nour- 
ishment. This  is  rarely  necessary,  for  unless  the  patient  is  ema- 
ciated by  previous  serious  illness,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  in  need  of 
much  food  for  a  day  or  two.  In  bad  cases  of  suppurative  tonsil itts 
the  strength  suffers  more,  and  stimulants  may  be  given  by  the  rec- 
tum if  deglutition  is  impossible. 

After  all  forms  of  tonsilitis  there  is  apt  to  be  considerable  anae^ 
mia,  and  the  patient  for  a  week  or  two  should  eat  abundantly  of 
animal  food.  Eggnog  and  milk  punches  are  often  needed  for  the 
first  few  davs  of  convalescence. 


Dysphagia 

When  the  normal  mechanism  of  swallowing  the  food  is  disturbed 
tlic  condition  is  called  dysphagia*  It  is  commonly  due  to  one  of  the 
following  causes:  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  (trismus); 
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inflammations  of  tbc  mouth,  tongue,  pharynx,  or  tonsils;  diphthi^ria  ; 
tubercular,  cancerous,  or  syphihtic  pharyngeal  disease ;  retropharyn- 
geal abscess ;  stricture  or  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus ;  paralyses 
(sometimes  of  central  origin) ;  operations  upon  or  near  the  pharynx; 
or  the  wearing  of  an  0*Dwyer  tube  in  the  larynx. 

The  devices  employed  to  enable  the  patient  to  overcome  pain  or 
difficulty  in  swallowing  his  food  should  include  reduction  of  t!ie 
efforts  at  swallowing  to  a  minimum.  A  raw  Qgg  or  oyster  may 
sometimes  be  gid ped  down  by  a  single  act  when  the  dread  of  pain 
from  more  repeated  effort  deters  the  patient  from  taking  other  food. 
Whatever  is  given  should  therefore  consist  of  concentrated  nutri- 
ment in  a  smooth,  semisolid  or  gelatinous  form.  Wine  jelly  may 
be  re-enforccd  with  beef  peptonoids  or  egg  albumin,  and  custards 
may  be  thickened  with  farinaceous  material  to  a  consistence  which 
w^ili  enable  them  to  be  quickly  swallowed* 

When  patients  are  unable  to  swallow,  an  oesophageal  tube  is  in- 
serted for  feeding,  which,  however^  should  be  a  catheter  of  small 
calibre  (English  8  to  18),  and  which  need  not  be  passed  very  far 
down  into  the  oesophagus.  If  necessary,  a  2-  or  4-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  may  be  first  applied  to  the  pliar\-nx  to  relieve  pain 
and  irritation.  The  fluid  food — eggnog.  broths,  thick  gruels,  milk» 
etc.— is  poured  into  the  tube  through  a  funnel. 

When  the  tube  feeding  cannot  be  practised,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resort  to  rectal  enemata,  or  both  methods  may  be  employed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  feedings  through  the  painful  throat. 

Delavan  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  point  of 
greatest  irritation  is  often  the  palatine  arches,  and  by  passing  the 
tube  through  the  nose  into  the  pharynx  behind  them  this  difficulty 
is  neatly  avoided. 

In  hopeless  cases  of  cancer  or  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
epiglottis,  tonsils,  etc.,  which  are  so  intensely  painful,  it  may  be 
justifiable  to  perform  gastrotomy  in  order  to  place  food  directly  in 
the  stomach-  This  is  certainly  preferable  to  letting  the  patient  starve 
to  death  because  he  finds  the  agony  of  swallowing  is  even  Avorse 
than  the  pangs  of  hunger. 


Stricture  and  Carcixoma  of  teie  CEsophaous 

In  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  which  render  swallowing  difficult 
all  food  must  he  given  in  semisolid  or  fluid  form.  Many  vegetable 
substances  can  be  made  into  purees,  which  can  be  strengthened  by 
meat  extracts,  peptonoids,  or  beef  meal.  Milk,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  always  soothing,  and  it  may  be  the  only  food  which  the  patient 
can  take. 

Richardson  states  that  in  oesophageal  stricture  cold  food  relaxes 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  cesophagus  and  dilates  its  lumen,  whereas 
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hot  food  has  an  opposite  effect.  In  some  hysterical  patients  this 
may  prove  true,  but  in  most  cases  of  genuine  stricture  or  occlusioQ 
the  temperature  of  the  ingested  food  makes  but  httle  difference. 
When  the  occlusion  or  the  difficulty  or  pain  in  deglutition  becomes 
so  great  that  the  patient  suffers  from  inanition — as,  for  example,  after 
corrosive  poisons  have  been  swallowed — he  must  be  fed  by  nutrient 
enemata.  Should  the  trouble  not  be  overcome,  a  gastric  fistula  must 
be  made,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  fed  by  this  means. 

Feeding^  throngh  a  Gafltric  Fistula, — When  a  gastric  fistula  is 
made  the  wound  niay  be  left  open  with  a  drainage  tube,  or,  what 
is  better,  a  permanent  hard-rubber  or  metallic  tube  is  inserted,  having- 
a  double  flange,  like  a  spool  The  tube  is  nickel-plated  to  prevent 
erosion  by  the  acid  gastric  juice.  The  lumen  may  be  a  third  of  ao 
inch  in  diameter,  and  when  not  in  use  it  is  kept  closed  by  a  cork. 
W' hen  the  patient  is  to  be  fed  he  must  lie  upon  his  back.  The  cork 
is  removed,  the  tube  cleansed  with  a  syringeful  of  warm  water,  ajid 
through  a  glass  fimnel,  to  which  is  attached  an  inch  or  two  of  rubber 
tubing,  fluid  food  and  water  is  poured  directly  through  the  fistulous 
opening  into  the  stomach.  If  desirable,  lavage  may  be  performed  in 
a  similar  manner.  Any  kind  of  food  may  be  given  which  the  patient 
is  able  to  digest.  Even  small  pieces  of  chopped  meat  can  be  pushed 
into  the  stomach  with  a  glass  rod  or  forceps.  Medicines  are  con- 
veniently given  through  the  same  opening,  W^hen  the  fistula  has 
been  made  for  other  cause  than,  malignant  disease  the  tube  may  be 
worn  indefinitely  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  attending 
the  peculiar  process  of  feeding.  I  have  seen  several  patients  who 
have  worn  such  tubes  for  several  years,  and  who  go  about  like  other 
men,  excepting  that  they  take  their  meals  in  private  and  feed  them- 
selves while  lying  on  the  back.  One  of  these  patients,  who  was 
operated  upon  in  Belle vue  Hospital  by  F,  S,  Dennis  for  a  benign 
stricture  of  the  pylorus  following  typhoid  fever,  first  masticates  his 
food,  then  expectorates  it  and  pushes  it  into  the  tube  with  a  glass  rod. 
He  maintains  robust  health. 


FOREIGN   BODIES  SWALLOWED 

When  foreign  bodies  have  been  accidentally  swallowed,  such  as 
coins,  buttons,  safety  or  other  pins,  large  cherry,  plum,  or  other 
fnnt  stones,  fish  bones,  chicken  bones,  or  pieces  of  clam  or  oyster 
shells,  if  the  patient  is  seen  within  two  or  three  hotirs,  the  object 
having  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  or  oesophageal  pro- 
bang,  an  emetic  may  be  given.  If  this  fails  to  return  the  foreign 
body  from  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  eat  large  quantities  of 
bread,  oatmeal,  or  potatoes.  The  plan  of  this  treatment  is  to  fur- 
nish a  bulk  of  faecal  matter,  which  in  the  intestines  may  envelop 
the  pin  or  bone,  and  prevent  its  sharp  or  roughened  ends  from  in- 
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juring  the  mucous  membrane.  Six  or  eight  hours  later  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  should  be  given.  By  this  means  many  dangerous  objects 
may  be  safely  voided.  If  the  foreign  body  does  not  appear  after 
the  oil  has  acted,  the  treatment  should  be  repeated  next  day,  and 
the  stools  must  be  carefully  watched  until  it  is  recovered.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  search  should  not  be  abandoned  for  at  least 
eight  or  ten  days.  Men  who  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  puljhcly 
exhibiting  themselves  as  possessing  '*  iron  stomachs/'  and  who  swal- 
low broken  glass,  coins,  nails,  etc.,  take  considerable  risk  from  ex- 
citing grave  injury  or  peritonitis,  but  by  eating  the  foreign  bodies 
only  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  full,  and  by  following  the  treatment 
outlined  above,  they  manage  to  escape  death. 


Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia 

Symptoms. — Indigestion  and  dyspepsia  are  terms  which  refer 
essentially  to  functional  slight  and  often  temporary  derangement  of 
the  digestive  system,  although  tliese  conditions  may  result  from 
many  varieties  of  disease,  especialh^  from  fever  due  to  almost  any 
cause.  The  terms  are  used  somewhat  vaguely  to  include  a  number 
of  minor  symptoms,  such  as  weight  and  oppression  at  the  epigas- 
trium and  prsecordium ,  eructations,  **  water  brash/'  palpitations,  ver- 
tigo, headache,  modified  taste  and  thirst  sensations,  loss  of  appetite 
or  morbid  craving  for  certain  indigestible  articles  of  food,  flatu- 
lency, hiccough,  and  sometimes  nausea,  heartburn,  pain  referred  to 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  lassitude,  irritability,  drowsiness  or 
restlessness,  and  despondency.  As  Sir  Henry  Thompson  said ;  **  The 
word  indigestion  denotes  not  a  disease,  but  an  admonition." 

Fothergill  wrote  :  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  protection  of  indiges- 
tion, of  which  many  so  bitterly  and  im gratefully  complain,  the  lives 
of  a  large  number  of  individuals  would  not  attain  their  furthest  po- 
tential expansion:' 

Many  of  these  symptoms,  especially  those  referable  to  the  nerv- 
ous and  vascular  systems,  are  explained  by  tlic  belief  that  morbid 
products  which  closely  resemble  poisonous  alkaloids  in  their  action 
(as  indeed  in  their  composition),  and  which  arc  called  ptomaines  or 
leucomaines,  are  easily  absorbed,  and  produce  effects  varying  in 
intensity  from  slight  headache  to  the  collapse  of  violent  ptomaine 
poisoning  (p.  374).  Other  symptoms  are  doubtless  due  to  imperfect 
elimination  of  waste  matter  of  food  or  "  ashes  "  from  the  system. 

Bauer  says :  **  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  insufficient  secretion  is  the 
essential  cause  of  most  dyspeptic  symptoms  as  they  appear  in  vari- 
ous disorders  of  the  stomach." 

In  severe  fevers  and  conditions  of  advanced  anaemia  or  gastric 
catarrh  the  stomach  secretes  chiefly  a  ropy  alkaline  mucous  fluid, 
with  little  or  no  true  gastric  juice. 
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As  a  rule,  the  acid  gives  out  before  the  pepsin,  and  a  deficiency 
of  acid  is  a  very  common  condition,  especially  in  anaemia.  Anaemia 
produced  experimentally  by  repeated  bleeding  of  animals  will 
cause  it. 

Chronic  hypersemia  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  excited  by 
coarse  irritating  food  have  the  same  result,  and  the  free  acid,  U. 
secreted,  is  neutralised  by  abundant  mucus. 

Deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  has  a  three- 
fold effect:  i,  Failore  to  digest  protcids;  2,  failure  to  arrest  mal- 
fermentation  or  putrefactive  changes  in  the  food :  3.  failure  to  excite 
gastric  peristalsis,  so  that  the  food  lingers  too  long  in  the  stomacli. 
Other  causes  of  delay  may  be  found  in  too  large  a  bulk  of  food^ 
lack  of  peristalsis,  and  obstruction  through  stenosis  of  the  pylorus 
without  corresponding  increase  in  contractile  power  of  the  stomach, 

Qasei« — The  normal  gases  of  the  stomach  are  those  of  atmos- 
pheric air;  but  food  which  is  improperly  fermenting  is  capable  of 
evolving  others,  and  those  which  have  been  determined  by  analysts 
of  eructations  are  C02,Hj,OsN.,CH4  (marsh  gas)  QH^  (olcfiant 
gas),  Ewald  reports  a  case  in  which  sufficient  marsh  gas  was  evolved 
from  the  stomach  to  burn  with  a  pale-yellow  flame. 

Some  degree  of  lactic*acid  fermentation  may  be  a  normal  accom- 
paniment of  gastric  digestion,  but  the  process  is  easily  carried  loo 
far ;  butyric  acid  develops,  and  gases  are  evolved.  This  action  re- 
sembles that  produced  outside  the  body  when  decomposing  albumin 
comes  in  contact  with  saccharine  substances. 

Distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  with  gas  interferes  with 
the  free  play  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
since  the  heart  lies  upon  its  side,  separated  from  the  stomach  only 
by  the  diaphragm,  an  inflated  stomach  compresses  and  displaces  the 
heart,  interfering  with  its  rhythm  and  force  and  causing  palpitations. 
The  latter,  in  connection  with  impeded  extent  of  movement  of  the 
diaphragm,  produces  dyspnoea,  especially  on  exertion. 

Pain  is  a  ver>'  frequent  accompaniment  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  usu- 
ally of  a  dull  aching  variety,  but  is  sometimes  sharp  and  acute.  It 
is  often  erroneously  referred  to  the  heart,  but  it  is  due  rather  to 
hyperaesthesia  of  the  stomach  walK  excited  by  products  of  imperfect 
digestion. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  stomach  the  retention  of  any  particles  of 
undigested  food  gives  rise  to  irritation  and  malfermentation,  w^hich 
still  further  complicates  the  diseased  condition  of  the  organ  itself 
and  interferes  with  its  proper  action  upon  fresh  quantities  of  food. 
This  may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  vomiting  or  by  the  ingestion 
of  some  simple  fluid  which  will  aid  in  washing  the  stomach  contents 
onward  into  the  intestine. 

Etiology,  Idiosyncrasies. — Personal  idiosyncrasy  is  a  very  |x>tent 
factor  in  dyspepsia.    Not  only  do  individuals  vary  from  one  another 
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in  this  regard,  but  the  same  person  varies  at  diflferem  periods,  in 
different  stages  of  health,  or  at  different  ages.  One  not  uncom- 
monly observes  persons  who  are  most  confirmed  dyspeptics  at  home, 
but  who  when  at  sea  are  able  to  cat  and  digest  all  manner  of  richly 
cooked  and  thoroughly  indigestible  food  without  either  nausea  or 
discomfort,  only  to  return  to  their  dyspepsia  on  shore.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  persons  whose  digestion  is  normal  at  home  are  made 
constipated  and  dyspeptic  by  the  lack  of  exercise  and  by  other  con- 
ditions at  sea,  even  though  they  be  never  *'  seasick/*  How  often 
do  dyspeptics  w^ho  have  been  long  kept  upon  a  rigid  regimen  break 
away  from  all  restraint  and  give  astonishing  accounts  of  the  for- 
hidtlen  articles  which  they  have  suddenly  discovered  they  can  eat 
fur  a  time  with  impunity !  One  who  cannot  digest  the  most  tender 
mouthful  of  prepared  meat  or  a  crust  of  dry  bread  will  thrive  upon 
enonnoiis  quantities  of  nuts  and  oranges ;  another  requires  a  pre- 
posterous quantity  of  pickles  or  of  Cayenne  pepper  to  stinmlale  the 
sluggish  digestion  into  any  sort  of  activity,  and  another  lives  largely 
upon  raw  apples! 

Many  people  cannot  eat  strawberries  without  attacks  of  heart- 
burn, dyspepsia,  and  angina,  while  for  others  they  are  very  whole- 
^some  food.  Some  persons  cannot  eat  caulifiower  without  exciting 
dyspepsia »  and  for  others  the  use  of  melted  butter  invariably  brings 
on  such  an  attack,  while  butter  spread  upon  bread  does  not.  Others 
exhibit  intolerance  for  twice-cooked  meats,  new  bread,  potatoes, 
sweet  jams  of  any  kind,  etc.  (See  Idiosyncrasies  in  Regard  to  Food, 
p,  391.) 

Other  Caiises, — Fats  and  greasy  foods  set  up  butyric -acid  fer- 
mentation which  causes  heartburn,  regurgitation,  and  a  rancid  dis- 
agreeable taste. 

Sweets  and  raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  starches  cause  lactic-acid 
and  other  fermentations,  with  flatulence. 

Combinations  of  certain  foods  almost  always  disagree,  as,  for 
example,  sweets  and  acids,  fruits  and  beer,  ice  cream  and  beer,  milk 
and  cherries,  milk  and  crabs. 

Dyspepsia  is  often  caused  by  the  continued  abuse  of  irritants, 
such  as  alcohol  and  highly  seasoned  food,  pickles,  mustard,  Cayenne. 

Tobacco  and  strong  tea  and  coffee  have  a  depressing  action  upon 
the  nervous  force  of  the  stomach. 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  substances  which  may  at  some  time 
or  other  cause  indigestion  would  be  to  include  practically  the  entire 
list  of  foods.  Each  new  case  must  be  separately  studied,  and  gen- 
eral rules  admit  of  many  exceptions. 

Balfour  concisely  sums  up  the  relations  of  food  to  enfeebled 
stomach  digestion  by  saying:  "Three  things  greatly  disturb  gastric 
comfort — too  large  a  meal,  too  short  an  interval  between  the  meals, 
and,  lastly,  the  ingestion  of  food  into  a  stomach  still  digesting.*' 
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ExaMination  of  the  Patient. — It  is  important  at  the  outset  to 

understand  all  the  patient's  habits  of  daily  life,  the  amount  of  sleep 
and  exercise  taken,  the  hours  of  meals  and  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  eaten,  habits  of  drinking  or  smoking,  the  habit  of  the  bowds, 
condition  of  the  stools,  and  the  nature  of  any  irregularity — the  habit 
of  eating  too  fast  or  taking  too  much  or  too  little  fluid  with  the 
meals.  The  condition  of  the  teeth  and  tongue  and  breath  must  also 
be  observed,  and  in  obscure  cases  the  possible  existence  of  sources 
of  reflex  irritation,  like  ovarian  disease,  must  be  investigated.  The 
proper  cooking  of  the  food  should  be  insisted  upon.  Ttiorougb 
cross-examination  in  regard  to  all  of  these  conditions  may  reveal 
habits  not  suspected  by  the  patient  to  be  injurious,  and  which  may 
be  easily  corrected. 

Slow  Eating. — A  simple  explanation  of  the  normal  physiology 
of  digestion  will  often  interest  an  intelligent  patient  and  secure  hk 
hearty  co-operation  in  methods  suggested  for  his  cure,  which  other- 
wise he  w^ould  find  extremely  irksome.  He  should  understand  that 
digestion  commences  at  once  in  the  mouth  by  the  proper  preparation 
there  of  all  food  and  the  digestion  of  starch  in  particular,  and  that 
the  practice  of  slow  eating  gives  time  not  only  for  more  thorough 
mastication,  but  also  for  more  abundant  secretion  of  the  neces- 
sary digestive  fluids,  saliva,  and  gastric  juice.  Very  slow  caters 
are  far  less  often  dyspeptic  than  those  who  **  eat  and  mvL* 
The  sign  "*  Quick  Lunch/'  so  commonly  displayed  in  restaurants 
in  business  quarters  of  active  American  cities,  has  contributed 
much  toward  earning  for  .\mericans  the  title  of  a  **  Nation  of 
Dyspeptics,'*  for  a  meal  quickly  served  is  too  quickly  eaten  as 
welK  A  dyspeptic  child  shouUl  be  taught  to  count  betv^^een  his 
mouth  fu  Is. 

Solid  food  insufficiently  masticated  passes  into  the  stomach  too 
dry  and  in  too  large  masses  for  the  gastric  juice  to  act  upon  it 
promplly,  and  stomach  digestion  is  greatly  retarded.     In  person? 
with  feeble  digestive  power  w'lio  eat  hastily,  pieces  of  meat  and 
tough  vegetable  fibres  often  appear  in  the  stools  wholly  unalterc<^* 
The  sense  of  taste  may  be  utilised  in  order  to  prolong  masticatioi^ 
by  savoury  cooking.     It  also  stimulates  the  secretion  of  saliva  an^ 
gastric  juice.     In  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  in  w'hich  the  teet- 
are  absent  or  defective,  it  is  well  to  prohibit  all  food  which  is  nC3 
completely  subdivided  or  tender,  as,  for  example,  tough  meats  an 
stringy  or  fibrous  vegetables. 

Pain. — In  nervous  dyspepsia  pain  exists  as  a  prominent  symp* 
torn,  and  is  often  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  food — even  « 
mouthful  of  water  may  cause  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  fatty  and  acid  food^ 
excite  it,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided.    The  appetite,  too,  varie: 
greatly — it  may  completely  fail  at  one  time,  and  return  in  an  exag-- 
gerated  form  at  another.    Decker  reported  the  case  of  a  patient  wh 
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was  uniformly  awakened  from  sleep  by  such  excessive  hunger  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  a  hearty  luncheon  io  the  middle  of  the  night. 

EXAMINATION    OF  THE   STOMACH   CONTENTS 

In  all  cases  of  protracted  dyspepsia  which  do  not  yield  readily 
to  dietetic  treatment  and  proper  medication  it  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  stomach  and  gastric  juice, 
and  for  this  purpose  several  ingenious  clinical  tests  have  been  de- 
vised* These  tests  are  applied  to  ascertain — i.  The  degree  of  acid- 
ity of  ihe  gastric  juice.  2.  The  vigour  of  peristaltic  action  of  the 
stomach  wall.  3.  The  rate  of  absorption  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

To  determine  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  a  fresh  specimen 
must  be  obtained  for  analysis,  and  by  far  the  best  method  is  by 
siphonage.  The  stomach  tube  is  inserted  in  the  manner  described  for 
gastric  lavage  (p,  538),  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  with- 
drawn in  sufficient  quantity  to  yield  a  satisfactory  analysts. 

Sonic  hysterical  dyspeptics  vomit  so  readily  that  the  gastric  juice 
may  be  obtained  from  the  ejecta  at  any  time. 

TEST  MEALS 

The  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  is  best  determined  by  fol- 
lowing lavage  by  a  test  meal.  After  a  definite  period  the  stomach 
tube  is  again  introduced  and  a  sample  of  the  stomach  contents  is 
withdrawn,  filtered,  and  examined  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin. 
If  desired,  other  tests  may  be  made  for  rennet  ferment*  carbohy- 
drates, peptones,  albuminoses.  lactic  acid,  phosphates,  and  fatty  acids. 
The  test  for  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  only  one  commonly  applied 
for  clinical  purposes,  and  to  aid  the  selection  of  proper  diet,  the 
others  belong  rather  to  special  research. 

The  best  test  meals  are  Riegel  and  Leube's  test  dinner,  and  a 
modification  of  this,  known  as  Ewald's  test  breakfast,  which  is  easier 
to  eat  and  does  not  obstruct  the  stomach  tube,  aithough  it  stimu- 
lates the  digestive  activity  of  the  stomach  somewFaat  less.  The  stom- 
ach contents  should  be  withdrawn  for  examination  one  hour  after 
the  breakfast,  but  between  four  and  five  hours  after  the  dinner. 

Riegel  and  Leube's  test  dinner  consists  of— 

Beef  soup - -   -  *  - .  40a  cubic  centimetres. 

Beefsteak 200      " 

White  bread... .....,,  50     " 

V^'atcT 200     " 

Ewa!d*s  test  breakfast  is  35  to  70  cubic  centimetres  of  wheaten 
bread  (one  or  two  white  coffee  rolls)  with  300  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  or  weak  tea  without  sugar  or  milk.     When  the  contents  of 
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the  stomach  are  withdrawn  one  hour  after  ingestion  of  this  meal 
its  total  quantity  should  be  found  reduced  to  20  to  40  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

In  withdrawing  the  contents  of  a  stomach  after  a  te^t  meal  ihc 
same  tube  is  used,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed  for 
lavage,  described  on  p.  538.  It  is  important  that  its  introduction 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  violent  retching,  for  when  this  takes 
place  bile  is  very  apt  to  be  regurgitated  into  the  stomach  and  neu- 
trah'se  its  acid  contents,  rendering  subsequent  tests  useless.  The 
retching  may  be  overcome  by  painting  or  spraying  the  pharynx  with 
a  2-  or  4-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  or,  as  Stewart  recommends 
by  allowing  the  patient  to  sw^allow  a  few^  drops  of  the  solution,  to 
anaesthetise  the  (jL^sophagus.  The  use  of  a  ratlier  stiff  tube,  quickly 
inserted,  diminishes  the  liability  to  retching.  The  tube  should  not 
be  lubricated  when  used  for  the  test  meals,  but  it  may  be  wetted. 
The  gastric  contents  may  be  forced  out  through  the  tube  by  direct- 
ing the  patient  to  forcibly  expire,  thereby  compressing  the  stomach 
by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  simultaneously  the  epigastrium  shauM 
be  firmly  compressed  by  the  hands.  It  is  also  obtained  by  attaching 
to  the  stomach  tube  the  bulb  of  a  Davidson  syringe  or  a  suction 
bottle  such  as  that  in  common  use  for  aspirating  the  thorax  or  abdo- 
men. If  no  fluid  flows,  a  little  air  or  warm  water  may  be  forced 
through  the  tube  to  cleanse  the  obstructed  fenestra, 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  gives  a  test  breakfast  of  cofiFee  or  tea  with 
milk  and  a  little  sugar,  and  one  or  two  plain  rolls ;  no  butter.  The 
fluid  must  not  exceed  a  pint.  The  normal  stomach  digests  such  a 
meal  without  sensation.  If  within  two  hours  there  is  a  sensation  01 
heat  in  the  stomach  or  burning  and  acidity,  hyperacidity  is  present. 
If  there  is  eructation  of  gas,  fulness  and  weight  at  the  stomach, 
then  there  is  diminished  or  hypoaddity. 

If  pain  occurs  within  fifteen  minutes  with  increasing  intensity 
there  is  probably  some  organic  lesion.  In  hyperacidity,  moreover, 
Beaumetz  says  that  the  burning  is  worse  tliree  to  four  hours  after 
eating,  and  is  commonest  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  is  often 
relieved  by  ingestion  of  food,  which  temporarily  dilutes  the  acid. 
He  urges  dyspeptics  to  sleep  on  the  right  side,  to  aid  the  passage 
of  food  through  the  then  dependent  pylorus. 

TEST   FOR   TOTAL   ACIDITY   OF   THE   GASTRIC  JUICE 

Before  testing  for  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
total  acidity  of  the  stomach  may  be  obtained,  which  is  the  combined 
acidity  produced  by  HCl  and  lactic  or  other  organic  acids  commonly 
developed  by  malfermentation.  This  total  acidity  should  equal  nor- 
mally 40  to  65  (Ewald).  which  represents  **  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  test  solution  required  to  exactly  neutralise  100  cubic 
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The  test  solution 


[  centimetres  of  gastric  filtrate  *'  (D.  D.  Stewart), 

is  prepared  as  follows : 

*  Four  grammes  of  NaOH  dissolved  in  one  litre  of  distilled  water 
.is  used  for  neutralisation;  each  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  will 
[exactly  neutralise  0,00365  gramme  of  absolute  hydrochloric  acid, 
[The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  so  used  multiplied  by  0,00365 
[equals  the  percentage  of  HCl  contained  in   100  cubic  centimetres 

of  the  gastric  filtrate  '*  (Stewart). 


CHEMICAL   TEST   FOR   FREE    HYDROCHLORIC   ACID 

A  number  of  chemical  tests  have  been  devised  for  the  detection 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Giiiizberg^s  Teat  for  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid. — 

Pbloroglucin ,  • , 3 

Vanillin » ,...«, , I 

Absolute  alcohol ...*.,.,,,.,* 30.     M  ix. 

Two  or  three  drops  of  this  solution  are  placed  on  a  white  por- 
celain dish  and  allowed  to  slowly  (low  in  contact  with  a  similar 
quantity  of  filtered  gastric  juice.  The  dish  is  very  slowly  and  gently 
heated  over  a  spirit  flame  or  Bunsen  burner,  and  if  hydrochloric 
acid  is  present,  a  faint  rose-red  hue  appears  at  the  line  of  contact, 
which  deepens  as  evaporalion  continues  into  a  brilhant  cherry 
red.  If  the  acid  is  abundant,  minute  cherry-coloured  crystals  will 
form.  If  the  acid  is  feeble,  it  is  best  to  concentrate  the  stomach 
filtrate  upon  a  water  or  sand  bath  to  about  one  tenth  of  its  origi- 
nal bulk. 

When  merely  a  faint  trace  of  the  free  acid  is  present  the  appear- 
ance of  the  colour  should  be  carefully  watched,  for  it  is  very  eva- 
nescent* 

Gianzberg  showed  that  one  drop  of  the  normal  gastric  juice — \.  e., 
juice  containing  0.2  per  cent  of  free  hydrochloric  acid^wben  diluted 
ten  times,  should  still  give  the  colour.  If  it  appears  w^hen  the  dilu- 
tion is  carried  beyond  this  limit,  hyperacidity  is  present. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reliable  clinical  test  which  has  yet 
been  devised,  and  the  ease  and  quickness  of  its  application  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  requires  no  special 
skill,  and  should  always  be  made,  to  test  the  progress  of  the  treat- 
ment, while  lavag^e  is  being  performed. 

The  Boas  Test  for  Hydrochloric  Acid. — The  Boas  test  is  performed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Giinzberg  test,  but  the  colour  produced 
varies  from  rose  to  vermilion,  and  the  solution  is  made  as  follows: 

Sublimed  rcsorcin  * *...,....       5 

Sugar 3 

Dilute  alcohol ,*.,.•..,,.*.*....•  ^.    100.     Mix. 
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Bodi  tests  are  only  of  value  from  a  positive  standpoint—*- 
the  coUmr  reaction  occurs,  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  surely  p''^^  ^f% 
They  are.  however,  of  little  or  no  value  as  negative  tests,  io^ 
reason  that  if  peptones  or  certain  other  substances  are  present  '^    ^<m 
flComach  contents  the  reaction  may  be  entirely  obscured.   Tlic  ^^  -  -i 
difficuity  is  met  by  application  of  the  calcium-carbonate  test.  ^^'^  | ^^ 
it  tmintluenced  by  other  substances  likely  to  be  associated  with 
gastric  juice,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  excess  of  acid  pJ"*^ 
phates. 

The  Calcium-carbonate  Teat. — ^This  is  conducted  as  follows  ^    * 
sample  of  gastric  contents  is  heated  to  remove  fatty  acids»  and  shal^^^ 
with  ether  to  remove  any  lactic  acid  present,  and  blue  litmus  pap^'' 
is  dipped  in  the  fluid.     Another  blue  litmus  paper  is  dipped  bi  ^ 
fresh  sample  of  the  gastric  contents  which  has  been  neutralised  by 
the  addition  of  Ary  pure  CaCoj.    The  redness  of  the  first  paper  when 
compared  with  the  second  will  declare  the  presence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

A  strong  Giinzberg  reaction  usually  indicates  normal  reaction  or 
hyperacidity.  Its  absence  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  revealed  by 
the  CaCo^  test  indicates  subacidity.  If  the  latter  test  fails,  then  no 
free  acid  is  present. 

Acid  Salts. — If  the  litmus  dipped  into  the  gastric  juice  neutral* 
iiMrd  by  CaCo^  is  reddened,  the  presence  of  acid  salts  (phosphates) 
is  indicated. 

The  normal  gastric  free  hydrochloric  acid  maintains  a  remarkable 
unifnrmity  in  strength,  ver>^  rarely  exceeding  0.2  per  cent 

It  has  been  show^n  by  Ewald  and  Leo  that  it  is  not  secreted  dur- 
ing fjisiing.  but  enters  the  stomach  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  of  food 
ta  felt.     At  first  it  replaces  the  acids  from  lactates  and  phosphates* 
»etting  these  acids  free  and  forming  chlorides  with  their  bases.  Tlie 
hydrochloric  acid  also  unites  with  albuminoids.     For  these  reasons 
free  HCI  is  not  apparent  in  the  gastric  juice  until  the  combina- 
Hon*  mentioned  have  been  all  saturated,  after  which  it  increases 
\Xi  strength  to  the  normal  standard  of  0.15  to  0.2  per  cent.    H 
alkalies  are  ingested,  more  HCI  is  secreted  ;  but  if  acid  be  taken,  the 
Ivirlher  secretion  of  HCI  is  checked,  so  that  the  average  strength  is 
preserved- 

These  conditions  explain  why  ft  is  that  within  fifteen  minutes 
nher  ingestinn  of  an  Ewald  test  breakfast  lactic  acid  may  be  found 
in  the  Mtnnirtch  contents,  while  free  HCI  may  not  appear  for  half  or 
three  (nitrths  of  an  hour. 

Lactic  acid  is  obtainable  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  full  strength  ot 
(tfe  !U1  secretion  is  reached.  If  a  heavy  meal  of  bread  and  meal 
illld  vej^'etnbles  has  been  eaten,  the  lactic-acid  reaction  will  continue 
Kir  «  nuiplc  of  hours,  but  free  HCI  may  not  be  demonstrated  for 
llMm  three  to  four  hours. 
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This  is  an  observation  of  considerable  practical  importance;  for 
in  the  early  stage  of  digestion,  tiie  acidity  being  low  and  due  only 
to  organic  acid,  the  ptyalin  digestion  of  starches  still  continues, 
but  it  must  cease  as  soon  as  any  appreciable  quantity  o!  HCl  is 
present. 

Free  hydrochloric  acid  checks  further  development  of  organic 
acids,  such  as  butyric,  acetic,  or  lactic.  The  Bacilli  acidi  lactici  fad 
to  act  in  its  presence,  and  <jther  bacilli,  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera^  are  destroyed  by  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  HCL 

HYPERSECRETION 

Hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice  is  determined  by  withdrawing  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  morning  after  lavage  the  p>revious 
evening.  If  more  than  fifty  cubic  centimetres  are  obtained,  hyper- 
secretion may  be  said  to  exist,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Giinzberg  test  (p,  517).  Suggestions  for  the  diet 
of  such  cases  are  given  on  p.  525.  Gastric  atony  is  determined  by 
finding  in  the  morning  washing  of  tlie  stomach  undigested  particles 
of  food  eaten  the  night  before. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  tlie  washing  will  exhibit  bac* 
teria,  sarcinse,  and  sacc!iaromyces.  The  treatment  of  this  condition 
is  given  under  Chronic  (iastric  Catarrh  (p.  531)  and  Dilatation  of 
tlie  Stomach  (p.  537). 

TEST    FOR    PEPSIN 

The  presence  of  pepsin  may  be  determined  by  digesting  either 
Qgg  albumin  or  blood  fibrin,  the  latter  being  preferred.  The  fibrin 
is  whipped  from  fresh  beef  blood  and  washed  in  whaler  until  it  be- 
comes white.  A  small  piece  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  filtered  gastric  juice,  and  kept  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  40"  C  for  two  or  three  hours.  If  there  is 
but  little  normal  HCl  present,  a  few  drops  more  should  be  added. 
If  no  digestion  occurs  after  some  hours,  pepsin  is  absent  and  the 
fibrin  will  decompose.  Quantitative  or  comparative  tests  may  be 
made  by  using  definite  amounts  of  fibrin  and  gastric  juice,  and 
noting  the  time  required  for  complete  digestion. 


TEST  FOR  RENNET  FERMENT 

The  presence  of  the  rennet  ferment  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
adding  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  to  a  haff- 
teacupftil  of  fresh  milk,  and  keeping  the  mixture  for  a  short  time 
at  40''  C.  A  loose  coagulum  forms  with  a  limpid  yellowish  whey 
if  rennet  be  present. 
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TEST    FOR    MOTOR    POWER  OF  THE   STOMACH 

The  motor  power  of  the  stomach  is  demonstrated  in  various 
ways. 

Leube's  Method. — Leubts  iiieihod  is  to  empty  the  stomach  ait»T 
tlie  ingestion  of  a  Lciibe's  test  dinner  (p.  515)1  or  Ewald's  lc$t 
breakfast  (p,  515).  If  the  stomach  is  empty  three  hours  after 
the  former  and  one  and  a  half  after  the  latter,  hypermotility  is  pres- 
ent— i,  e,,  the  food  is  being  toi^t  rapidly  hurried  into  the  duixJcnuni 
If  undigested  food  remains  six  or  seven  hours  after  eating  the  Leube 
test  dinner,  the  motility  is  impaired,  and  the  diet  must  be  regulated 
accordingly.  (See  Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh,  p.  531,  and  Dilata- 
tion, p.  537.) 

£wald  and  Siever's  Method. — Another  method,  that  of  Ewald  ami 
Sievcr's,  is  very  simple,  but  not  very  reliable.  Fifteen  grains  <>l 
salol  are  given  in  a  wafer  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  the  urine 
is  tested  for  salicyluric  acid,  which  is  derived  from  salicylic  acid 
formed  in  the  alkaline  intestine  as  one  of  the  products  of  dissocia- 
tion of  saluL  Salol  escapes  being  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juicr, 
and  the  salicyluric  acid  appears  in  the  urine  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
after  it  is  swallowed  if  hypermotility  be  present — otherwise,  not  inr 
several  hours.  The  salicyluric  acid  is  readily  detected  by  the  violet 
colour  which  appears  in  the  urine  on  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  fcrrif- 
chloride  sohition.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  the  lest 
is  in  getting  urine  when  wanted  without  catheterisation.  Frequent 
catheterisation  merely  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  test  is  to  be  con- 
demned, and  patients  cannot  usually  micturate  every  fifteen  minulcv 
Brnnner  and  Huber  prefer  to  make  the  test  dependent  upon  ihf 
disappearance  of  all  trace  of  salicyluric  acid  after  ingestion  of  one 
gramme  of  salol.  Normally  it  can  be  detected  for  only  twenty-four 
hours,  but  if  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach  is  impaired  it  mav 
be  obtained  as  late  as  ft)rty-eight  hours  after. 

Bourget  found  that  the  reaction  time  is  delayed  an  hour  or  more 
by  giving  a  dose  of  HCl  with  a  meat  meal,  whereas  it  is  acceleralri 
by  a  less  acid  meal  of  which  fruits  and  vegetables  form  a  part. 

Stewart,  in  referring  to  this  experiment,  points  out  that  hyfMrr- 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  by  neutralising  the  duodenal  juice?, 
might  retard  the  salol  reaction  without  the  existence  of  motor  in- 
sufficiency. 

Klemperer's  Method. — Klemperer  has  the  patient  swallow  one 
hundred  grammes  of  olive  oil  into  an  empty  stomach,  or  the  nil  tfl^y 
be  poured  in  through  a  stomach  ttdie.  Tt  is  left  for  two  hour!;,  anfl 
then  tlie  stomach  contents  are  washed  otit.  The  oil  is  abstractc*! 
from  the  washing  with  ether,  and  the  ether  is  separated.  The  oil  is 
then  measured.     Between  seventy  and  eighty  grammes  of  oil  shoult^ 
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pass  on  into  the  intestine  inside  of  two  hours   but  if  it  has  not  done 
so  there  is  lack  of  motihty. 

TEST    FOR    ABSORPTIVE    POWER   OF  THE   STOMACH 

This  test,  as  devised  by  Penzoldt  and  Faber,  is  very  simple.  Into 
an  empty  stomach  are  taken  three  grains  of  potassium  iodide  in  a 
dean  gelatin  capsule,  with  a  wineglassful  of  water. 

The  saliva  is  collected  at  two-  or  three-minute  intervals  in  sepa- 
rate saucers,  and  with  normal  absorption  from  a  healthy  stomach 
iodine  may  be  detected  in  the  secretion  in  from  six  and  a  half  to 
fifteen  minutes,  but  in  gastric  catarrh  it  may  not  appear  for  several 
hours.  The  test  is  made  by  dipping  a  filter  paper,  previously  soaked 
in  starch  paste,  into  ihe  saliva,  and  adding  fuming  nitric  acitl  A 
blue  colour  appears  if  iodine  is  present.  This  test  is  not  very  reli- 
able, for  if  the  stomach  is  full  of  food  the  reaction  is  always  much 
retarded,  as  it  also  is  by  fever  and  in  most  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
notably  ulcer,  carcinoma,  and  dilatation. 

DIETETIC   TREATMENT   OF   DYSPEPSIA 

The  foregoing  details  of  the  clinical  examination  of  the  digestive 
power  of  the  stomach  have  been  given  in  this  connection  as  a  con- 
venient place  to  summarise  them.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
every  case  of  simple  dyspepsia  should  be  subjected  to  so  complex 
an  examination,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  persons 
afflicted  with  chronic  dyspepsia  who  waste  much  time,  energy,  and 
expense  in  taking  medicines  and  diet  "  cures  "  which  are  entirely 
unadapted  to  their  particular  trouble  because  it  has  never  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  only  means  which  in  really  serious 
cases  pernu't  of  an  accurate  diagnosis.  The  passage  of  a  stomach 
tube  two  or  three  times  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
submit  to  to  enable  such  a  diagnosis  to  be  made,  and  although  it 
is  never  an  agreeable  process,  it  is  far  better  than  to  prolong  in- 
definitely a  condition  of  great  discomfort,  and  one  which  in  time  may 
develop  into  much  more  serious  ills. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  dyspepsia  is  so  complex  that  it  is  easier 
for  some  persons  to  be  put  upon  a  very  rigidly  restricted  diet  for 
two  or  three  weeks  than  to  have  to  select  for  themselves  appropriate 
articles  at  each  meaL 

It  includes  the  study  of  all  classes  of  foods,  and  for  convenience 
they  may  be  grouped  into — 

A.  Foods  forbidden  in  all  cases. 

B.  Foods  occasionally  allowable. 

C.  Foods  which  are  desirable. 

A.  Foods  forbidden  in  all  Oases, — 
I,  Rich  soups,  gravies,  and  sauces. 
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2.  Strong  condiments,  pickles, 

3.  Fresh  soft  bread  ot  any  kind  (which  makes  a  tenacious  bolus| 
hot  breads,  all  kinds  of  pastry,  cakes,  griddle  cakes»  doug^hnuts 
muffins. 

4.  Sweets,  tarts,  jam,  confectionery  and  candies  of  every  kinii 
Sugar  in  all  forms,  especially  in  coffee  and  tea  with  milk. 

5.  Raw  vegetables,  sucli  as  celery,  radishes,  cole. 

6.  Heavy    vegetables — potatoes,    sweet    potatoes,    corn,     peas 
beans,   eggplant,   cabbage,   cauliflower,   Brussels   sprouts,    turnips,! 
carrots,  parsnips  (nearly  all  the  roots  and  tubers). 

7.  I^'at  in  quantity,  all  fried  or  greasy  food. 

8.  Lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  salmon,  herring. 

9.  Dried,  smoked,  cured,  potted,  or  "  devilled  "  meats,  fish,  and" 
pork  in  every  form. 

10.  Corned  beef,  duck,  goose,  wild  fowl,  rabbit.    Veal,  except  as. 
broth,  ' 

11.  Twice-cooked  meats,  hash  (unless  freshly  made,  without  po- 
tatoes), stews,  ragouts, 

12.  Cheese  of  all  kinds. 
13-  Very  acid  or  very  sweet  fruits,  nuts,  dried  fruits  in  ^ncral^ 

All  skins  and  seeds  of  fruits. 
14.  Tea.  beer,  and  sour  wines. 
The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  should  be  forbidden. 

B.  Foods  Occasionally  Allowable. — There  are  foods  which  may 
be  allowed  to  some  patients  but  not  to  others,  and  many  of  them 
constitute  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  general  rules.    Such  are: 

Fegetabies. — Mealy,  welt-baked  potatoes,  not  too  young  or  new. 
raw  tomatoes,  spinach,  thoroughly  boiled  onions,  very  young  tender 
fresh  peas,  very  young  Lima  beans,  siring  beans,  asparagus.  strwtNi 
celery,  celery  plant  (sea-kale). 

Starchy  Foods, — Where  it  is  desirable  to  give  starchy  inoii  in 
some  form,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  or  nee  may  be  allowed,  or  one  of 
the  prepared  foods,  such  as  Camrick's  or  Mellin's,  All  starchy  foods 
should  be  most  thoroughly  cooked,  for  salivary  digestion  is  often 
feeble  in  connection  with  gastric  disorders. 

Fats, — Bacon,  very  fat,  sliced  thin  and  well  broiled  ;  cream,  good 
fresh  butter,  olive  oil, 

^gg^^ — Many  patients  find  that  eggs  disagree  with  them  con- 
stantly.   There  are  a  few  who  can  take  them  with  impunity  if  rightly 
cooked — that  is,  cooked  very  slowly  and  soft.     They  sometimes  1 
agree  better  when  not  given  with  other  food,  but  as  eggnog. 

As  a  nde,  sweet  fruits  disagree,  though  they  can  be  eaten  by 
some  patients. 

C.  Desirable  Foods  to  be  recommended  in  Ordinary  Caaea  are: 
Certah. — W'hcaten  broad,  porous  or  aerated,  stale  or  toasted  ;  dry,  \ 

unsweetened  rusk  or  zwieback;  soda  crackers.     (The  bread  froni 
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some  bakers  is  easier  of  digestion  than  that  from  others.)  Macaroni, 
sometimes  oatmeal,  but  without  sugar. 

Fats. — In  moderation  only ;  butter  to  be  very  thinly  spread  and 
well  rubbed  in.     Sometimes  a  thin  rasher  of  bacon. 

Vegetables.— Chi^aiy  as  purees,  thoroughly  cooked,  made  of  toma- 
toes, asparagus^  or  sometimes  potatoes  or  fresh  peas.  (Fresh  green 
vegetables  as  hi  preceding  list.)     Lettuce. 

Fish, — Oysters,  fresh-boiled  or  broiled  fish  without  rich  sauces. 
They  may  be  eaten  with  a  little  fresh  butter  and  salt,  (Some  per- 
sons  cannot  cat  fish  at  all.) 

^iM^' — I^  siiy  J^'Jrm  if  they  are  found  to  agree  (except  hard- 
boiled  or  fried). 

Sii'eetbreads,  A/t'a/5.— Broiled  steak  or  chop,  tender  roast  beef  or 
mutton,  chicken  (roasted  or  boiled),  boiled  capon,  roast  partridge^ 
grouse,  woodcock,  plover*  prairie  chicken,  squab.  All  meats  should 
be  short-fibred  and  tender.  They  need  not  be  very  rare.  Grilling 
is  the  best  method  of  cooking  them. 

Fntit. — ^Baked  or  stewed  apples  or  prunes.  Occasionally  a  little 
fresh  fruit  in  season,  better  eaten  between  meals  to  prevent  consti- 
pation.    Oranges,  peaches,  grape  fruit. 

Naturally,  in  bad  cases  the  diet  must  be  still  further  restricted, 
and  a  bread-and-milk  regimen  may  have  lo  be  enforced  until  im- 
provement occurs. 

Beverages. — Tea  is  generally  injurious,  especially  if  drunk  with 
meals,  but  weak  tea  taken  clear  in  very  hot  water  is  sometimes 
beneficial  by  enabling  patients  to  imbibe  the  fluid  which  they  need. 
Strong  tea  is  astringent ;  it  precipitates  pepsin  and  provokes  con- 
stipation, Coflfee,  on  the  contrary,  favours  peristalsis,  and  is  mildly 
stimulating  to  the  nervous  system.  Drunk  with  milk  and  sugar  it 
often  excites  dyspepsia  and  increases  flatulency.  Taken  black  after 
dinner  it  is  an  adjunct  to  digestion.  If  it  produces  insomnia  or 
''  nervousness  *'  it  should,  of  course,  be  discontinued,  Yeo  says  that 
both  tea  and  coflFee  may  cause  dyspepsia  in  those  w^ho  are  under 
mental  strain,  but  not  otherwise  in  the  same  individual.  Light  China 
teas  are  less  injurious  than  the  stronger  Indian  varieties.  Coffee 
contains  more  tannin  than  tea.  which  has  only  a  trace.  It  does  not 
itself  ferment,  hut  the  milk  nnd  sugar  drunk  with  it  does. 

Cocoa  (not  chocolate,  which  is  too  sweet)  may  be  allowed.  An 
infusion  of  cocoa  nibs  often  agrees. 

Milk  and  Vichy  or  milk  and  Seltzer  may  be  drunk  as  a  beverage 
in  non-fiatulent  cases. 

As  a  general  rule.  maU  liquors  and  beers  of  all  kinds  must  be 
forbidden,  although  Fagge  recommends  the  use  of  light,  still,  bitter 
ale  or  of  porter  in  some  cases ;  but  he  says,  *'  Whatever  causes  flush- 
ing of  the  face  after  meals  is  had."  Alcoholic  dyspepsia  is  only 
cured  by  entire  cessation  of  drinking.     This  the  patients  are  un- 
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willing  or  unable  to  accede  lo  unless  very  strongly  influenced  or] 
frightened  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  continued  indiscretion.  In 
simple  atonic  dyspepsia  the  use  of  pure  wine,  or  weak  brandy,  or 
whisky  and  water  and  drunk  at  meals  may  prove  serviceable.  Some- 
times a  little  dry  wine,  claret »  or  hock  may  be  allowed  twice  a  day 
ynth  meals. 

Tobacco,  smoked  in  moderation,  in  the  form  of  mild  cigars  or  in 
pipes  (not  cigarettes),  promotes  digestion  by  slightly  stimulating  tlic 
nervous  system  and  increasinj^  peristalsis. 

Special  Systenu  of  Treatment. — The  following  systems  of  treat* 
ing  dyspepsia  are  condensed  from  the  writings  of  several  of  the 
best-known  dietists : 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  divides  dyspepsia  into  three  classes,  and 
regulates  their  diet  accordingly,  as  follows : 

I.  Dyspepsia  with  abundant  gastric  juice.  Diet,  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits^  farinaceous  food,  milk,  no  meat  or  wine. 

II.  Dyspepsia  with  deficient  gastric  juice.  Diet,  meat,  broths, 
milk,  peptonised  food,  weak  brandy  and  w^ater.  No  vegetables  or 
saccharine  food. 

II L  Dyspepsia  with  sympathetic  affections,  especially  vertigo. 
Diet,  purely  vegetable  food. 

His  diet  of  vegetable  food  is  very  liberal,  and  includes  cereals 
as  well  as  fruits.  It  contains  such  articles  as  dry  bread  crust,  toast; 
farinaceous  purees  made  of  one  of  the  following  materials:  Maize, 
flour,  chestnut  meal,  oatmeal,  pearl  barley,  potatoes,  lentils,  reva- 
lenta,  macaroni  (plain  or  buttered),  vermicelli ;  purees  of  fresh  vegc- 
tables,  such  as  green  peas,  carrots,  turnips ;  the  vegetables  of  julicruie 
soup ;  salads,  spinach,  sorrel,  French  beans,  fruits,  except  grapes 
cooked  as  compote,  lightly  cooked  eggs. 

Germain  See*s  treatment  of  dyspepsia  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  of  Dujardin-Beaumetz.    He  divides  dyspeptics  into  two  classes: 

I.  Those  who  have  hvperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  for  whom 
he  prescribes  a  nitrogenous  diet  with  sodium  bicarbonate  after  meals. 

IL  Those  having  diminished  acidity,  for  w^hom  he  prescribes  a 
purely  vegetable  regimen,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  after  meals. 

He  directs  in  all  cases  to  wash  out  the  stomach  and  stimulate 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  for  which  he  orders  the  alkaline 
sodium  hicarl>onate  in  a  tumblerful  of  Vichy  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  eating. 

Leulic  graduates  dyspeptics  into  four  groups  according  to  the 
severity  of  their  symptoms.  The  diet  w^hich  he  recommends  is  as 
folloW'S.  commencing  with  the  severest  cases: 

L  Broth  or  clear  soup,  Leube's  meat  extract,  milk,  eggs  (raw 
or  lightly  cooked),  carbonic-acid  water,  Apollinaris,  or  Jieltxer. 

IL  Boiled  calves'  brains,  sweetbread,  breast  of  chicken  or  squab« 
bread  and  milk,  custard,  unsweetened  tapioca  pudding. 
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III.  The  same  as  the  two  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  raw 
liam  [sk]  and  rump  steak.  The  latter  is  strongly  beateti,  scraped, 
-aind  roasted  quickly  before  a  hot  fire  with  a  little  fresh  biitlen 

I\\  This  diet,  inlcnded  tor  the  tiiildesl  cases  or  for  convales- 
cence, includes  niilk^  rice,  spinach,  roast  chicken,  partridge,  venison, 
rare  beef,  veal,  macaroni,  fresh  green  vegetables,  salads,  fruit  cofn- 
fates,  stewed  apples,  and  light  wines.  He  sometimes  allows  fish, 
such  as  bass. 

General  Bules  for  Byapeptics. — The  following  general  rules  are 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  dyspepsia  ami  indigestion : 

t.  Eat  slowly,  masticate  thoroughly. 

2.  Drink  fluid  an  hour  before  or  two  or  three  hours  after  meals, 
rather  than  with  food. 

3.  Eat  at  regular  hours. 

4.  If  greatly  fatigued,  lie  down  and  rest  quietly  before  and  after 
luncheon  and  dinner  or  supper, 

5.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  taking  business  worries  or  profes- 
sional cares  to  the  table, 

6-  Take  systematic  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Bicycle  and  horse- 
back riding  are  the  best  forms. 

7.  On  rising,  cold  sponging  and  vigorous  friction  of  the  body  is 
advisable. 

8.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  laxative  foods  and  fluids 
rather  than  by  medicines. 

9.  Avoid  too  much  variety  at  any  one  meal.  Take  meats  and 
vegetables  at  separate  meals. 

RULES   FOR   SPECIAL   VARIETIES  OF   DYSPEPSIA 

b^    Dyspepsia  with  Excessive  Flatulency. — This  often  occurs  in  nerv- 

rms  women,  and  is  especially  annoying  at  night. 

Avoid  particularly  all  sweets  and  amylaceous  food.  Take  no 
rtaid  with  meals.  Drink  hot  water,  half  a  pint  before  meals,  and 
again  two  hours  after.  Do  not  eat  vegetables  and  meat  at  the  same 
meal.  Try  cream  instead  of  milk  in  coffee,  and  saccharin  instead  of 
sugar*  Avoid  tea  and  alcohol,  especially  malt  liquors  and  eflfer- 
vesting  water,  with  meals. 

Dyspepsia  with  Hyperacidity.— The  diet  should  consist  largely 
of  rare  finely  minced  or  scraped  l>eef  (one  himdred  grammes,  or 
three  and  a  quarter  ounces,  is  ample),  with  two  slices  of  stale  bread 
or  toast,  or  a  few  crackers  with  a  little  butter  (thirty  grammes). 
Later  the  patient  may  partake  of  the  lighter  fresh  vegetables  and 
subacid  fruits.  Milk  may  be  useful*  with  lo  grains  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate to  the  tumblerfyl  Vegetables  should  be  thoroughly  cooked 
and  mashed  or  made  into  punrs.  Fruit  must  be  stewed  or.  in  the 
case  of  apples,  baked.    Alkaline  Vichy  may  be  drunk. 
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A  few  weeks'  course  of  such  a  diet  faithfully  adhered  to  often 
results  in  cure. 

Dyspepsia  with  Excessive  Nervousness,  Irritative  Dyspepiia.— 
Avoid  tea,  coffee,  much  alcohol,  tobacco,  stimulating  food  of  aQ 
sorts,  condiments  and  pickles,  and  do  not  overeat.  Eat  sluwlv. 
Avoid  eating  when  fatigued  or  worried.  Take  one  or  two  t%in 
meals  a  da>%  if  necessary,  especially  a  light  one  before  retiring,  to 
promote  sleep.     (See  Insomnia.) 

In  the  main,  vegetable  food  will  be  better  borne  than  proteidfv 
unless  flatulency  is  annoying. 

Atonic  Dyspepsia,  Dyspepsia  with  Deficient  Gastric  Jniee* — Take 
three  meals  per  tliem»  and  freshly  cooked  meat  should  be  inclatled 
in  two  of  them.  Beef,  mutton,  and  puultry  are  recommended.  Weal 
broths  and  soups,  stale  bread,  toast,  or  crackers.  All  meats  should 
be  tender  and  simply  cooked. 

In  purely  atonic  dyspepsia,  with  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  sluggish  secretion,  a  diet  which  is  too  Warn! 
and  tasteless  fails  to  stimulate  the  stomach  sufficiently,  and  it  is 
better  to  offer  a  reasonable  variety  and  a  moderate  use  of  condi- 
ments. 

Dyspepsia  in  the  Gouty.— Avoid  particularly  sugar  in  every  (omi, 
malt  liquors,  sweet  wines,  and  champagne.    (See  Gout.) 

Dyspepsia  with  Bulimia. — A  certain  class  of  dyspeptics  are  al- 
ways abnormally  hungry,  for  hunger  is  a  general  sense,  due  to  the 
needs  of  the  tissues  rather  than  to  the  purely  local  condition  uf  the 
stotiiach.  Suffering  from  indigestion,  they  fail  to  assimilate  food 
properly,  become  hungry  again  soon  after  meals,  and  do  not  obtain 
the  ftill  nutritive  value  of  what  they  do  eat.  They  therefore  over- 
eat or  eat  between  meals,  and  do  not  give  die  stomach  sufficient 
time  for  rest.  They  must  be  taught  to  restrain  the  appetite  and  to 
stop  eating  short  of  satiety  to  prevent  overloading  the  stomach*  ami 
a  sufficiently  long  period  should  intervene  between  meals  for  the 
thorough  digestion  of  the  food.  These  patients  sometimes  have 
hyperacidity. 

Dyspepsia  with  Anaemia. — Ansenuc  patients  require  abundant 
nitrogenous  food,  and  well-seasoned,  stimulating  meat  broths  are 
recommended.  Such  patients  may  take  an  extra  luncheon  or  two 
between  the  regular  meals  and  before  retiring,  (See  Anaemia, 
p.  486.) 

DYSPEPSIA    IN   CHILDREN 

Children  vomit  much  more  easily  than  adults  when  they  have 
taken  improper  food,  and  often  suffer  less  in  consequence,  although* 
if  such  food  is  retained,  they  may  have  a  gastric  fever  with  a  greater 
rise  of  temperature  and,  perhaps,  more  alarming  symptoms  than 
occur  later  in  life. 
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When  vomiting  occurs  in  infants  the  stomach  should  be  rested 
by  omitting  the  next  feeding,  and  for  the  second  feeding  the  milk 
should  be  diluted  and  reduced  in  amount.  U  vomiting  persists,  a 
httle  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  one  or  two  tablespobnfuls  of  lime  water 
should  be  added.  Other  substances,  such  as  gelatin  or  one  of  the 
prepared  infant  foods,  may  be  used  to  dilute  the  milk  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  large  curds  in  the  stomacli.  In  obstinate  cases  it 
may  be  well  to  change  the  diet  completely  and  giv^  up  milk  for  a 
few  days.  In  place  of  it  a  mixture  may  be  used  consisting  of  one 
part  of  cream  and  two  parts  each  of  whey  and  boiled  (not  boiling) 
water. 

An  overfed  infant  vomits  soon  after  nursing  or  taking  the  bottle, 
and  the  stools  contain  milk  curds.  When  an  infant  receives  too  little 
food,  *'  the  bottle  is  emptied  quickly  and  ravenously ;  the  child  cries 
when  it  is  taken  away,  sucks  violently  at  its  fingers,  and  cries  before 
the  next  feeding  is  due  '"  (Holt). 

Older  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  between  meals,  and 
must  be  forbidden  the  premature  use  of  coffee,  tea,  spices,  coarse 
vegetables  (cabbage,  turnips,  etc.),  and  unlimited  ice  water,  fruits, 
and  sweets.     (See  Diet  for  Infants  and  Diet  for  Children.) 

Acute  Gastric  Catarrh 

Causation.— Acute  gastric  catarrh  is  commonly  due  to  dietetic 
errors,  although  it  is  also  excited  in  other  ways.  The  dietetic 
causes  are : 

1 .  F'ood  taken  in  too  large  quantity. 

2.  Food  too  hastily  swallowed  or  **  bolted/* 

3.  Food  in  itself  irritant  or  too  highly  seasoned  with  sauces,  con* 
diments,  fats.  etc. 

4.  Food  which  has  undergone  decomposition,  such  as  **  high  " 
game  or  fish,  overripe  cheese,  sour  milk,  or  improperly  canned 
vegetables. 

5.  Alcohol  habitually  consumed  in  excess  and  in  concentrated 
form,  or  a  combination  of  drinking  beer  and  wine  or  liquor,  or 
drinking  beer  in  excess  with  improper  food. 

It  may  be  caused  by  corrosive  poisons.  Many  individuals  appear 
to  have  special  weakness  or  irritability  of  the  stomach,  so  that  at- 
tacks of  gastric  catarrh  are  excited  in  them  by  conditions  which 
would  prove  insufficient  in  others, 

Iixcessive  consumption  of  food  beyond  the  w^ants  of  the  system 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  gastric  juice  is  often  an  exciting  cause 
of  gastric  catarrh,  especially  in  children.  This  food  need  not  in 
itself  be  indigestible.  Such  cases  may  result,  for  example »  from 
eating  large  quantities  of  meat  hasb  or  of  ice  cream.  Favourable 
circumstances  are  also  present  in  ansemia,  nervous  exhaustion,  con- 
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valescence  from  protracted  illness,  and  in  fevers,  in  all  of  which 
conditions  the  gastric  juice,  and  especially  its  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  apt  to  be  diminished  in  amount  or  temporarily  absent.  In  these 
cases  digestion  is  retarded  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits,  and  the 
retained  food  decomposes  by  abnormal  fermentation,  thus  becom- 
ing both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  irritant  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Symptoms, — The  chief  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  local  in- 
ftammation  of  the  stomach  are  severe  vomiting,  nausea,  pain,  weak^ 
ness,  and  fever. 

Dietetic  Treatment— Acute  inflammation  of  any  structure  is  best 
treated  by  rest,  and  the  stomach  forms  no  exception.  Hence  total 
abstinence  from  food  and  great  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  fluid 
imbibed  is  often  curative  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  or  thim- 
six  hours.  The  irritation  is  maintained  by  ill-advised  attempts  to 
give  food  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  object  of  supporting  thr 
strength.  The  attacks,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  causation,  often 
occur  in  robust  people  who  can  well  afford  to  forego  nourishment 
for  a  few  hours  or  until  the  nausea  and  pain  cease.  To  others  who 
have  been  enfeebled  by  continued  illness  or  in  whom  the  acute 
attack  produces  alarming  prostration,  enemata  and  stimulants  and 
prcdigested  albuminous  food  must  be  given. 

The  vomiting  and  nausea  are  allayed  by  cracked  ice,  small  quan- 
tities of  iced  champagne,  carbonic-acid  water,  plain  soda  water,  cold 
Hme  water  sipped  in  doses  of  a  tablespoon ful  at  a  time  and  at  inter- 
vals of  fifteen  minutes.  Strong  black  coffee  is  also  serviceable. 
These  symptoms  may  also  be  relieved  by  hot  poultices  and  turpen- 
tine stupes,  or  spongiopiline  soaked  in  hot  water  and  sprinkled  with 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  placed  over  the  epigastrium  (Fagge). 

The  thirst  should  not  be  met  by  large  draughts  of  water,  which 
only  distend  the  stomach  and  excite  vomiting.     It  may  be  relievd 
by  sucking  a  piece  of  sliced  lemon  or  by  placing  a  few  drops  of 
mineral  acid,  such  as  dilute  phosphoric  or  dilute  hydrochloric  aciiL 
in  a  small  tumbler  of  cold  water  and  sipping  it  from  time  to  time. 
Thirst  may  be  lessened  in  some  cases  by  holding  water  in  the  mouth 
for  a  few  moments  without  sw^allowing  it.  for  a  certain  amount  oi 
fluid  is  absorbed  directly  through  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.   ^^ 
large  quantities  of  tliiid  have  been  vomited,  a  simple  enema  of  sal^ 
and  water  (fifteen  grains  to  the  pint)  may  be  injected  into  the  rcO 
turn,  where  it  is  soon  absorbed. 

When  nourishment  is  first  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  most  be  flui^ 
and  carefully  prepared,  so  that  it  will  either  undergo  prompt  absorp^ 
tion  or  pass  into  the  duodenum  for  digestion.     It  must  be  admin 
istered  only  in  small  doses — half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  at  a  time 
Pancreatinised  milk,  or  cold  milk  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  o 
lime  water  or  soda  water  or  alkaline  Vichy»  milk  whey  flavourei^ 
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or  added  to  beaten  white  of  egg,  beef  extracts,  peptone  solutions, 
black  coffee »  expressed  meat  juice,  and  beef  lea  properly  made,  are 
all  recommended.  Most  broths  contain  too  much  fat  or  oil.  Milk 
given  alone  or  undiluted  soon  curdles  in  the  stomach,  and  is  prompt- 
ly ejected  in  large  tough  coagulae.  Many  persons  either  actually 
cannot  digest  milk,  or  more  commonly  think  Ihey  cannot,  and  avow 
a  violent  distaste  for  it,  declaring  that  it  leaves  a  perpetual  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  causes  headache  and  nausea.  Their  experience 
is  usually  based  upon  the  use  of  undiluted  and  unpreparerl  milk,  and 
with  tact  and  perseverance  they  can  be  got  to  retain  and  digest 
prepared  milk  very  well.  (See  Milk  Predigestion,  p.  78.)  Some 
patients  prefer  warm  milk  diluted  with  water  and  flavoured  with  a 
little  cinnamon,  a  taste  of  coffee  or  caramel,  or  they  may  take  barley 
water  and  rice  water. 

If  patients  cannot  drink  milk  they  may  be  allowed  mutton,  veal, 
or  chicken  broths  from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed. 

It  is  best  to  forbid  all  alcoholic  fluids,  even  champagne,  unless 
the  patient  is  so  exhausted  that  some  stimulation  becomes  necessary, 
in  which  case  brandy  diluted  with  soda  water  may  be  given  in  small 
quantities^  or  it  may  be  added  to  beef  tea  or  arrowroot  gruel.  It  is 
important  always  to  aid  the  recovery  of  the  digestive  organs  by 
absolute  bodily  and  mental  quiet. 

Convalescence. — In  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  very  slowly 
increased ;  otherwise  relapses  may  follow  very  easily.  After  some 
degree  of  improvement  has  been  reached,  the  gastric  mucus  accu- 
mulates with  more  butyric-acid  fermentation,  and  the  vomiting  and 
other  symptoms  return. 

At  first  but  one  article  at  a  time  should  be  added  to  the  fluid 
food,  gradually  replacing  it.  Broths  may  be  thickened  by  beaten 
or  dropped  eggs,  crumbled  toast,  or  scraped  beef  or  chicken.  Later 
plainly  cooked  meat,  such  as  broiled  tenderloin  steak,  chicken,  a 
tender  chop,  squab,  or  a  bit  of  broiled  fresh  fish  with  lemon  juice 
may  be  allowed  with  dry  toast  and  rice  pudding. 

It  is  well  to  give  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (ten  to  fifteen  drops) 
with  two  grains  of  pepsin  after  each  meal.  When  the  illness  has 
been  very  severe  the  patient  must  be  cautioned  to  be  careful  in 
eating  for  several  weeks  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  lest 
a  relapse  or  gastric  dilatation  occur.  Alcoholic  subjects  will  prob- 
ably not  heed  this  warning,  but  it  should  be  given  none  the  less. 


ACUTE   GASTRIC   CATARRH— GASTRIC    FEVER    IN   CHILDREN 

Acute  gastric  catarrh  in  infants  is  oftenest  due  to  improper  feed- 
ing. It  is  also  excited,  or  rather  promoted,  by  teething  and  other 
reflex  irritations  which  interfere  with  the  normal  stomach  functions. 
There  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
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accompanied  by  more  or  less  fever,  vomiting,  local  paiii»  anJ  ano- 
rexia. This  affection  is  comparatively  rare  among  nurslings.  When 
it  does  occur  in  them,  the  mother's  milk  should  be  analysed,  aii<l 
any  errors  in  her  own  mode  of  life,  diet,  etc.,  must  be  corrected. 
If  the  breast  milk  continues  to  disagree,  a  wet  nurse  must  k 
procured,  and,  failing  this,  the  child  must  be  weaned  if  the  disorder 
continues. 

Children  just  weaned  acquire  the  disease  from  overfeeding  and 
from  improperly  prepared  food,  and  the  number  of  meals  must  be 
carefully  regulated  according  to  the  rules  for  infant  feeding. 

Older  children  who  are  allowed  to  come  to  table  develop  the 
disease  from  eating  too  rich  or  stimulating  articles,  such  as  pickles, 
sauces,  spiced  dishes,  sweets,  pastry,  fried  food,  from  drinkingf  large 
quantities  of  hot  or  very  cold  fluid,  from  eating  hurriedly  wlhout 
proper  mastication,  or  from  gorging  themselves  with  enormous 
quantities  of  articles  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond,  such  as 
hash,  cakes,  etc. 

If  seen  early,  if  vomiting  has  not  already  occurred  and  the  stom* 
ach  IS  full,  it  should  be  emptied  by  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecac.  Other* 
wise,  if  the  stomach  contents  have  passed  into  the  intestine,  the 
irritating  food  should  be  expelled  by  a  laxative,  such  as  calomel  or 
grey  powder.  No  food  should  be  allowed  for  some  hours,  for  ii 
will  keep  up  the  hyperaemia.  Nothing  should  be  sw^allowed  bui  a 
few  sips  of  water  or  a  teaspoonful  of  cool  lime  w*ater  or  a  tittle 
cracked  ice.  After  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  complete  rest  the  stoni- 
ach  may  tolerate  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  pancreatinised  milk  or 
milk  diluted  one  half  with  lime  water  or  Vichy.  If  this  is  not  nr- 
tained,  it  is  better  to  give  a  little  meat  juice  or  beef  broth,  Tlic 
next  day  mild  farinaceous  food  may  be  allowed,  such  as  arrowroot 
gruel,  cornstarch,  or  farina.  Junket  also,  or  milk  toast,  may  h« 
retained.  It  is  best  to  return  to  a  solid  diet  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully, and  such  articles  as  rice  pudding,  scraped  beef,  the  breast  ot 
chicken,  or  the  soft  part  of  oysters  may  be  given  for  a  day  or  vs<^ 
longer  before  the  regular  diet  is  resumed. 

For  some  lime  after  an  attack  it  may  be  best  to  reduce  the  nun^^ 
ber  of  meals  per  diem — a  child  who  has  been  taking  five  should  taK*} 
but  four,  or  one  who  has  had  four  should  take  but  three. 


Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh — Chronic  Gastritis 

Cau&Gitioii. — Qironic  gastric  catarrh  may  be  the  outcome  of  sue 
errors  in  diet  as  have  been  described  as  causative  of  the  acute  forn^ 
It  commonly  results,  however,  from  alcoholic  excess.    It  also  accom 
panics  diseases  in  which  the  hepatic,  and  consequently  the  portal  cir 
eolation  is  obstructed,  producing  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  thi 
gastric  mucous  membrane.    It  may  complicate  pulmonary  and  car-^ 
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diac  diseases  which  cause  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation.  It 
is  caused  by  the  severer  forms  of  stomach  diseases. 

Pathological  Physiology. — Besides  congestion  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels, which  interferes  with  the  maintenance  of  proper  secretion  and 
with  absorption,  the  glands  of  the  stomach  furnish  a  hypersecretion 
of  tenacious,  ropy,  alkaline  mucus,  which  clings  to  the  mucous  coat 
and  prevents  the  food  from  exciting  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  it  neutralises  and  prevents  the  latter  from  reaching  the 
food.  The  food  therefore  is  retained  for  hours  in  an  alkaline  medi- 
um, where  it  undergoes  maceration  and  fermentation,  which  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  develop  large  volumes  of  carbonic-acid  and  marsh 
gas,  which  are  periodically  belched  up  w^ith  such  force  as  to  carry 
out  the  acrid  fluid,  and  even  particles  of  disintegrated  food,  pro- 
ducing  a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  symptom  of 
heartburn  is  due  to  the  eructation  of  organic  acids.  The  appetite 
is  not  always  lost.  It  may  even  be  excessive,  and  it  is  usually  ca- 
pricious. Thirst  is  often  a  prominent  symptom.  Vomiting  occurs 
at  intervals,  especially  on  rismg  in  the  morning,  after  the  gastric 
mucus,  mingled  with  the  saliva  swallowed,  has  accumulated  during 
the  night. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— If  any  improvement  is  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  condition  of  a  patient  with  chronic  gastritis  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  patient  him- 
self by  strict  obedience  to  rules  which  must  be  made  very  specific 
and  distinct-  Many  patients  will  be  found  to  have  so  little  will 
power  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  when  they  sit  at  the  table  with 
others  whose  good  health  enables  them  to  partake  of  all  the  lux- 
uries of  the  season  they  are  utterly  unable  to  resist  temptation. 

The  patient  with  gastric  catarrh  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  from  mental  strain  and  w^orry  or  business  responsibilities,  and 
especially  from  brooding  over  his  symptoms.  A  person  suffering 
from  chronic  gastritis  often  seems  to  have  but  a  small  amount  of 
nervous  energ)-  to  expend,  and  if  too  much  is  diverted  in  other 
channels,  but  little  is  left  for  the  processes  of  digestion,  and  gland 
secretion  is  altered  or  withhekL  It  is  a  matter  of  e very-day  experi- 
ence with  such  persons  that  when  free  from  all  concern  and  anxiety 
their  digestion  promptly  improves  and  they  can  often  eat  quite  in- 
digestible food,  whereas  much  plainer  food  wholly  disagrees  with 
them  while  under  mental  strain.  It  is  highly  important  for  them 
that  meals  should  be  taken  with  regularity  and  that  abundant  time 
shoidd  be  allowed  for  mastication.  Regular  habits,  outdoor  exer- 
cise, and  daily  sponge  bathing  in  cold  water,  followed  by  active  fric- 
tion of  the  skin,  are  to  be  recommended.  In  forbidding  certain 
classes  of  food,  it  is  often  observed  that  the  patient  has  discovered 
that  some  one  apparently  indigestible  material  can  be  eaten  with  im- 
punity, and  there  may  be  no  harm  in  allowing  this  to  be  continued 
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in  mild  cases.  Sometimes  merely  eliminating'  from  the  diet  Midi 
obviously  indigestible  foods  as  pies,  griddle  cakes,  pickles,  fnni 
foods,  or  rich  cheese,  will  produce  marked  improvement,  but  n  \^ 
often  necessary  to  enforce  a  very  strict  regimen. 

Milk  Diet.— Severe  cases,  especially  those  complicating  Bnght  j 
or  cardiac  disease,  demand  rigorous  restriction  of  the  diet,  and  it 
mav  become  necessary  to  give  milk  exclusively  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  From  two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  quarts  of  fresh  milk 
are  required  for  this  diet  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  amount  <k- 
pending  upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  patient  and  his  ability  to 
take  exercise.  The  latter,  however,  must  be  reduced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent while  the  milk  diet  is  in  force.  The  milk  may  be  given  eitbcr 
hot  or  cold,  but  hot  milk  is  best.  It  should  be  diluted  with  soda 
water  or  an  alkali,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate  or  magnesia,  and 
salt  5;hould  be  added.  \'erv  bad  cases  with  extensive  atrophy  anJ 
abundant  mucous  secretion  may  require  pancreatinised  milk  and  bed 
preparations. 

In  some  cases,  especially  those  due  to  chronic  alcoholism*  there 
is  annoying  thirst,  which  is  relieved  by  diluting  the  milk  with  equal 
parts  of  Vichy  or  Apollinaris  water.  The  fluid  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  waste  from  the  system 
through  the  kidneys. 

To  most  patients  who  are  ill  enough  to  require  a  fiuid  or  an 
exclusive  milk  diet,  it  is  preferable  to  give  food  frequently^  at  the 
rate  of  four  ounces  of  the  above  mixture  once  in  two  hours,  until 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  improves,  when  the  dilution  of  the 
milk  is  to  be  reduced,  given  in  larger  quantity  (six  to  eight  ounces), 
and  the  intervals  may  be  prolonged  to  three  hours.  When  much 
gastric  irritation  or  nausea  exists,  the  milk,  if  at  all  rich  in  cream, 
should  be  skimmed,  as  fat  is  not  well  tolerated.  Buttermilk  is  used 
quite  extensively  in  Germany  and  somewhat  in  this  country  for  the 
treatment  of  gastric  catarrh.  It  may  be  taken  undiluted.  To  some 
persons  the  taste  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  ordinary  milk. 
The  casein  of  the  buttermilk  is  already  coagulated  and  exists  in  a 
condition  of  fine  subdivision,  so  that  it  does  not  form  large  dots 
in  the  stomach.  Patients  usually  tire  sooner  of  buttermilk  than  of 
plain  milk.  Milk^  no  matter  how  given,  is  apt  to  produce  consti- 
pat  inn. 

When  patients  insist  that  milk  always  diisagrees  with  them  this 
i»  often  on  account  of  their  not  having  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
he  prevented  from  forming  tough  coagulae  in  the  stomach,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  explain  this  fact  to  them,  and  secure  their  consent  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  some  of  the  numerous  means  which  may  be  ein- 
ployed  ft»r  improving  the  digestibility  of  this  invaluable  food  (seep* 
75).  If  there  is  much  dilatation  of  the  stomachy  milk  is  usually  coo- 
tmindic^trd. 
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Other  Diet — Should  it  prove  impossible  for  the  patient  to  digest 
enough  milk  to  support  strength,  his  diet  must  be  supplemented 
with  other  articles  of  food,  such  as  scraped  meat  or  peptonised  meal. 
As  a  rule,  the  food  should  be  either  fluid  or  almost  entirely  solid ; 
drinking  considerable  fJuid  with  solid  food  dilutes  the  feeble  gastric 
juice  too  much  for  proper  digestion.  No  broth  or  soup  should  be 
allowed  with  meals.  Alcohol  should  in  general  be  forbidden,  and 
lea,  coiTee»  or  cocoa  are  to  be  taken  only  in  moderation,  much  di- 
luted, and  without  milk  and  sugar.  Occasionally  light  wine,  such 
as  hock  and  Moselle ♦  may  be  given,  but  effervescing  wines  are 
forbidden.     Fluids  should  not  be  taken  too  cold. 

Oysters  may  be  allowed  either  raw,  broiled,  or  panned.  Butler 
may  be  allowed  very  sparingly,  and  cream  sometimes,  but  in  gen- 
eral fats  and  oils  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  all  fat  meals»  pork, 
sausages,  and  solid  food  cooked  in  grease.  Rich  gravies  and  sauces 
of  every  kind  must  be  forbidden,  and  all  solid  food  must  be  thor- 
oughly masticated.  Many  persons,  especially  those  who  have  an 
excessive  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hve  best  on  a  diet  of  lean 
roast  beef,  rare  steak,  or  white  meat  of  chicken,  eaten  with  stale 
white  bread  or  dry  toast  and  very  little  butter.  This  diet  can  be 
taken  for  some  time  before  serious  objection  is  made  to  its  mo- 
notony. 

One  occasionally  meets  wdth  persons  in  whom  the  digestion  of 
salt  and  smoked  meats  seems  to  be  more  easily  accomplished  than 

t  of  fresh  meat.  The  explanation  offered  by  Niemeyer  is  that 
ese  preparations  are  less  likely  to  decompose  and  form  abnormal 
fermentation  products  in  the  stomach.  Dried  smoked  beef,  cut  in 
thin  slices  and  eaten  almost  or  quite  raw,  is  palatable  and  easily 
digested,  Some  dyspeptics  can  also  digest  lean  boiled  ham,  lean 
smoked  bacon,  and  salt  fish,  such  as  shredded  codfish*  thoroughly 
coolced,  better  than  they  can  fresh  meat.  Leobe  allows  caviare, 
smoked  ham.  and  boiled  lean  veal.  Sweetbreads  and  calves'  brains 
are  digestible.  Tough  meat  and  flesh  of  young  animals  recently 
killed,  such  as  "  bob  **  veal,  must  not  be  eaten. 

Fish  and  soft-cooked  eggs  disagree  with  some  persons,  but  others 
can  digest  them  without  difficulty. 

Saccharine  and  farinaceous  foods  are  to  be  avoided.  Sooner  or 
later  they  are  almost  certain  to  undergo  lactic  and  butyric-acid  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach  with  the  production  of  much  eructated 
flatus  and  "  sourness/'  When  rmprovemenl  is  established,  the  pa- 
tient may  gradually  be  allowed  a  little  carefully  prepared  starchy 
fooil,  but  still  no  sweets  of  any  kind.  A  single  lump  of  sugar  in  a 
cup  of  caft^  au  fait  drunk  at  breakfast  can  produce  an  acute  dyspep- 
sia, lasting  all  day.  The  varieties  of  starchy  foods  which  may  be 
first  eaten  are  those  which  have  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  the 
heat  of  Vjaking  or  long  boiling.     Such  arc :  Dry  bread  thoroughly 
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toasted,  bread  crust,  plain  crackers,  zwieback,  gfmels  or  meat  soilf 
thickened  with  arrowToot»  thoroughly  cooked  sago,  or  ground  rice, 
verniicelli,  and  macaroni  well  boiled.  The  purest  carefully  baked 
wheat  bread  from  hard  white  wheat  flour  agrees  better  than  ihe 
coarser  varieties  of  brown  bread,  whole-meal  breads,  etc. 

Many  persons  who  take  an  intelligent  but  not  hypochondriacal 
interest  in  their  digestion  find  by  repeated  trial  that  the  bread  ot  a 
certain  baker  agrees  with  them,  while  diat  of  another  does  not* 
although  its  nutritive  value  for  normal  stomachs  may  be  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

Potatoes  are  apt  to  produce  flatulency  with  sour  eructations*  and 
when  this  is  the  case  they  must  be  forbidden.  If  roasted  and  very 
mealy  they  may  be  sometimes  allowed  Among  vegetables  rliose 
which  are  especially  forbidden  are  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  the  leg- 
umes, and  corn.  A  little  fruit  may  be  allowed  between  meals,  such 
as  cooked  apples,  either  baked  or  stewed,  or  stewed  prunes,  if  not 
too  sweet. 

Especially  forbidden  are  pastry,  sweets  of  all  sorts,  sweet  pud- 
dings and  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  hot  breads,  pickles,  fried  foods,  and 
strong  condiments* 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  it  is  important  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  food  taken  so  as  to  diminish  the  liability  of  its  remain- 
ing in  the  stomach  undigested.  Food  which  is  so  selected  and  pre- 
pared as  to  diminish  the  work  of  the  stomach  should  be  given  only 
at  long  intervals  in  order  that  the  digestion  of  one  meal  may  be 
thoroughly  accomplished  before  the  next  is  eaten.  It  is  well  to 
order  at  least  six-hour  intervals  between  the  meats,  and  they  should 
not  be  eaten  too  soon  after  exercise. 

Convaleseence. — As  the  patient  improves,  the  dietary  may  be 
somewhat  enlarged*  and  thoroughly  cooked  fresh  vegetables,  such 
as  spinach,  celery,  asparagus,  onions,  and  fresh  young  peas,  may 
be  added. 

Fresh  ripe  fruit  will  be  foimd  serviceable  in  curing  constipation. 
which  almost  invariably  follows  as  a  result  of  concentrated  diet.  In 
many  cases  this  trouble  must  be  counteracted  by  the  daily  morning 
use  of  some  aperient,  and  a  half  tumblerful  of  hot  Hunyadi  w^ter, 
or  of  Friedrichshall  bitter  water,  or  a  drachm  of  Carlsbad  salts  in  a 
tumbler  of  hot  water,  should  be  taken  each  morning  before  any  food 
is  swallowed.  The  salts  are  further  serviceable  by  diminishing  hy- 
peraemia  of  the  stomach  and  hepatic  engorgement.  Much  benefit  is 
derived  from  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  water  or  a  glass  of  hot  Vichy 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  each  meal,  the  object 
being  to  separate  the  layer  of  thick  ropy  mucus  which  overlies  the 
orifices  of  the  gastric  tubules.  Much  of  the  advantage  to  patients 
with  chronic  gastric  catarrh  received  from  a  course  of  treatment  at 
Carlsbad  and  similar  spas  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  soda 
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and  other  alkalies  in  removing  mucus  from  the  stomach  and  cleans- 
ing the  membrane  beneath,  rather  than  to  any  specific  virtue  in  the 
salts  themselves. 

Hydrochloric  Acid* — ^The  value  of  hydrochloric  acid  given  to  aid 
digestion  consists  quite  as  much  in  its  power  to  promote  the  con* 
version  of  pepsinogen  into  active  pepsin  as  to  act  directly  upon  the 
food.  The  latter  can  be  accomplished  very  well  by  artificial  digestion 
outside  of  the  body.  If  therefore  there  is  complete  atrophy  of  the 
gastric  tubules  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  of  long  standing,  the  giving 
of  the  acid  fails  to  excite  secretion  from  tubules  permanently  de- 
stroyed, and  Boas  declares  that  the  acid  combines  so  readily  with 
the  salts  and  albuminoids  of  the  food  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
give  enough  of  it  to  have  any  free  acid  remainingp  and  he  only 
recommends  it  for  those  cases  where  the  function  of  the  gastric 
tu  boles,  as  shown  by  testing  the  digestive  power  of  a  sample  of  the 
stumach  juice,  is  not  wholly  abolished.  He  admits  its  usefulness  as 
an  antifermentative.  This  view  is  not  generally  held,  however,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  the  majority  of  these  cases  are 
improved  by  taking  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  any  solid  animal 
food  which  is  allowed  them  which  is  otherwise  found  to  cause  dis- 
comfort. It  is  best  to  give  the  acid  not  immediately  with  the  food, 
but  half  an  hour  later,  and  twenty  minims  may  be  prescribed  in  one 
dose,  or  two  or  three  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  may  be  given 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  It  may  be  prescribed  alone  in  half  an 
ounce  of  water,  or  mixed  with  a  tittle  glycerin  in  a  claret  glassful  of 
water,  and  it  should  be  sw^allowed  through  a  glass  tube  to  save  the 
teeth  from  injury. 

Exercise,  Massage,  LaYage,  etc* — Exercise  should  be  recom- 
mended, but  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  digestion.  It 
should  be  postponed  until  digestion  has  been  in  progress  for  at 
least  an  hour  or  two,  and,  when  the  patient*s  strength  admits  of  it, 
gentle  horseback  or  bicycle  riding  and  moderate  rowing  is  bene- 
ficial for  the  young  and  middle-aged. 

Massage  of  the  stomach,  performed  two  hours  after  meals,  is  of 
service,  and  lavage  is  of  great  value  when  pyrosis  and  gastric  dis- 
tress occur  so  soon  after  eating  as  to  indicate  active  malfer- 
mentation. 

Daily  morning  douching  of  the  stomach  to  remove  mucus  and 
mnco-pus  in  those  in  whom  a  dyspeptic  tendency  exists  will  serve 
to  prevent  the  advent  of  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  (D.  D.  Stewart). 
This  process,  which  is  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach  (p,  537),  is  now  much  less  in 
vogue  than  formerly  for  simple  gastric  catarrh. 

Saline  laxatives  and  appropriate  tonics,  such  as  strychnine  and 
arsenic,  are  indicated  in  addition  to  the  dietetic  measures  above  de- 
scribed. 
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Electridty  is  of  service  only  when  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  in- 
trodoced  into  the  stomach  by  Einhorn's  method  (p.  542). 

Id  obstinate  cases  change  of  scene  and  occupation  may  do  much 
good,  and  a  sea  voyage  is  sometimes  to  be  suggested. 

CHRONIC   GASTRIC   CATARRH    IN   CHILDREN 

Children  with  chronic  gastric  catarrh  should  always  eat  their  prin- 
cipal meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  take  only  a  light  suppa, 

When  of  nervous  temperament »  they  are  apt  to  bolt  their  food 
without  proper  mastication.  At  the  age»  too,  when  their  decidnaus 
Icclh  are  being  replaced  they  may  from  time  to  time  have  diffictllly 
m  eating  solid  food.  This  matter  should  be  inquired  into,  and  it 
necessary  all  such  food  must  be  minced  before  it  is  given  to  the  child 
Children  accustomed  to  luxury  usually  overeat,  and  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. Their  supervision  at  table  is  often  left  to  ignoram  or 
careless  servants,  who  should  be  cautioned,  and  belter  heed  will  be 
taken  if  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  physician  rather  than  by  an 
in(hilgent  mother. 

In  young  children  gastric  lavage  is  easily  performed,  and  it  may 
be  beneficial,  but  older  children  are  apt  to  struggle  and  resist  it. 
The  tube  may  be  passed  as  in  gavage  (see  Gavage),  and  directions 
for  lavage  are  also  given  on  p.  538.  For  this  purpose  it  is  wdl  lo 
use  only  water  which  has  been  previously  sterilised  by  boiling. 

Dilatation  of  the  Stoma<  h^-Gastrectasia 

CauBation. — Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  stricture 
of  its  pyloric  end,  or  from  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  in  which  case  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  much  tenacious  mucus.  The 
stricture  may  he  due  to  a  carcinomatous  growth,  to  hypertrophic^! 
mucous  membrane  caused  by  chronic  gastritis,  or  to  contracture 
following  gastric  ulcer. 

Gastric  dilatation  is  also  produced  by  loss  of  tone  or  paresis  of 
the  muscular  coat*  by  destruction  of  the  muscular  coat  due  lo  ulcer- 
ation, and  by  lack  of  proper  nerv^ous  or  nutritive  supply,  such  a* 
results  from  debilitating  illness,  like  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  or 
general  nervous  prostration.  Less  often  it  is  caused  by  abuses  of 
diet,  especially  those  which  give  rise  to  much  gas  by  excessive  use 
of  efifcrvescing  beverages,  etc.  The  varieties  due  to  gastritis,  dt^ 
bility,  and  dietetic  errors  are  most  amenable  to  treatmenL 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  food  is  improperly  digestetl 
owing  to  want  of  gastric  juice  and  of  peristalsis  or  to  admixture 
with  quantities  of  mucus.  It  therefore  lingers  in  the  stomach  be- 
yond the  usual  time,  ferments,  interferes  with  thorough  digestion 
of  the  next  meal,  and  renders  the  chyme  unfit  for  the  intestine. 
Food  will  often  lie  undigested  in  a  dilated  stomach  all  night,  and 
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be  vomited  with  accumulated  mucus  in  ihe  morning.  The  undi- 
gested food  accumulates,  and  by  its  weight  drags  down  the  stomach 
and  favours  further  dilatation  by  stagnation  and  development  of 
gases.  The  motor  function  of  the  stomach  is  almost  completely 
suspended,  and  the  organ  must  therefore  be  taxed  as  little  as  possible. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Ium  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  h'niit 
the  quantity  of  solid,  and  especially  of  fluid  nourishment.  Nothing 
but  the  simplest  articles  of  diet  should  be  allowed.  All  food  should 
be  given  in  a  concentrated  and  readily  assimilable  form,  so  that 
it  will  either  be  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach  wall  or  pass 
promptly  into  the  duodenum. 

In  bad  cases  food  should  be  predigested  as  much  as  possible, 
ahhough  many  of  the  predigested  foods  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  are  much  diluted  in  the  process,  and  are  therefore  less 
Rrviceable.  The  more  concentrated  varieties  should  be  chosen. 
EwakI  recommends  the  employment  of  peptonised  condensed  milk, 
which  is  very  nutritious  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  It  should  be 
condensed  without  addition  of  the  usual  excess  of  cane  sugar,  which 
H-ill  surely  ferment  in  the  stomach. 

The  patients  are  often  thirsty,  and,  in  fact,  the  original  dilatation 
niay  have  been  caused  by  excessive  imbibition,  but  the  amount  of 
fluid  drunk  with  meals  must  be  restricted  to  four  or  six  ounces,  or 
in  bad  cases  no  f^uid  at  all  should  be  allowed  at  mealtimes.  If  the 
thirst  is  considerable,  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water  may  be  taken  a  half 
hour  before  meals,  to  be  absorbed  or  pass  into  the  intestines  before 
the  food  enters  the  stomach.  Water  is  more  quickly  absorbed  hot 
than  cold.  In  bad  cases  thirst  may  be  relieved  by  w^ater  enemata, 
but  they  are  rarely  necessary. 

The  proper  diet  for  gastric  dilatation  is  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mendefl  for  chronic  gastritis,  except  that  it  is  even  more  concen- 
trated and  smaller  in  bulk,  and  farinaceous  food  is  almost  wholly 
forbidden. 

At  first  only  animal  food  should  1»c  given,  such  as  scraped  beef 
ar  a  piece  of  broiled  chicken,  with  perhaps  a  very  little  dry  toast  or 
toasted  cracker.  If  vomiting  is  a  persistent  symptotn,  Petrcquin 
advises  the  patient  to  drink  milk  very  slowly,  taking  crushed  ice 
with  each  mouthful.  Later,  after  from  two  or  three  to  six  weeks, 
if  improvement  has  resulted,  more  latitude  is  permissible,  and  the 
food  advised  is  lean  meat  free  from  coarse  fibres ;  fresh  vegetables, 
young  peas,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  tender  and  well-cooked  purees,  dry 
bread,  haricots,  lentils,  lettuce  or  cress  with  vinegar,  simple  starches, 
such  as  sago,  macaroni,  rice,  tapioca,  and  vermicelli,  boiled  or 
broiled  oysters  or  fish,  soft-cooked  eggs,  orange  juice,  stew^ed  or 
baked  apples  without  sugar,  stewed  pears.  Some  patients  may  drink 
a  tumblerful  of  boiled  milk  between  meals,  but.  as  a  rule*  it  is  best 
to  take  nothing.     Some  dietists  recommend  a  perfectly  dry  diet. 
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omitting  all  fluids,  and  order  three  meals  a  day  at  long  tnt< 
In  mild  cases,  coffee  and  tea  without  sugar  are  allowed. 

To  be  avoided  are  most  forms  of  starchy  food,  and  sugar,  pLiia- 
toes,  old  peas,  beans,  corn.  Fruit  consists  largely  of  water  in  pro- 
portion to  its  nutritive  value,  and  its  vegetable  acids  are  apt  to 
disagree.  It  must  therefore  be  eaten  sparingly.  Fats,  butter,  and 
oils  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach.  Thirst-exciting  foods,  as  sail 
fish,  must  not  be  taken,  nor  beer,  effervescing  mineral  waters,  rd 
wine,  thin  soups,  milk,  water,  tea,  coffee,  diluted  or  light  aJcoholic 
beverages. 

In  all  cases  too  long  continuance  of  a  very  rigid  diet  is  liable  to 
cause  the  patient  or  the  stomach  itself  to  rebel.  The  patient  should 
be  weighed  once  a  w^eek.  The  stools  must  be  examined  and  the 
general  nutrition  carefully  considered.  If  weight  is  rapidly  lost,  the 
food,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  being  assimilated,  and  it  should  \x 
changed.  It  may  become  necessary  to  disregard  the  rules  for  fluid 
and  put  the  patient  for  a  time  upon  a  diet  of  prepared  milk 

Aids  to  Dietetic  Treatment. — Other  means  of  treatnieni  wiiicn 
are  really  adjuncts  to  dietetic  measures  should  be  recommended, 
Such  are  lavage,  massage,  and  electricity,  which  will  be  considered 
below.  Mucus,  especially  that  which  is  accumulated  overnight,  maj 
be  washed  out  of  the  stomach  by  sipping  a  cup  of  very  hot  water 
or  taking  alkaline  mineral  water,  or  a  pint  of  water  with  ten  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  on  rising. 

It  is  often  desirable  for  the  patient  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  eating,  and  he  should  especially  avoid  mental  and  bodily 
fatigue^  which  tend  to  divert  both  ner\'e  energy  and  the  blood  from 
the  functions  of  digestion. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin  mixtures  with  the  nitrogenous  diet 
are  serviceable. 

Lavage. — In  cases  of  either  dilatation  or  catarrh  of  the  stoinad^ 
which  fail  to  improve  on  restricted  diet  and  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment lavage  or  stomach  washing  becomes  necessary.  This  is  an 
entirely  safe  procedure,  and  one  to  which  patients  become  readily 
accustomed,  provided  sufficient  tact  and  care  is  employed  when  the 
method  is  first  applied.  It  was  first  practised  by  Kussmaul  in  1867 
The  operation  met  with  so  much  success  that  it  has  since  that  time 
been  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perform  with  a 
little  experience  and  care.  It  should  be  attempted  in  all  serious  case* 
in  which  other  methods  to  relieve  the  patient  have  been  already 
tried  and  have  failed.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  those  cases  i^i 
which  the  atony  of  a  greatly  distended  stomach  wall  prevents  the 
food  from  being  expelled  into  the  intestine,  causing  constant  acci»* 
mulation  and  fermentation,  or  in  cases  in  which  decomposing  food 
passes  into  the  duodenum,  exciting  intestinal  dyspepsia,  meteorism, 
and  diarrhoea. 
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As  many  as  sixteen  varieties  of  bacteria  have  been  obtained  from 
the  washings  of  a  dilated  stomach  in  which  food  had  been  stag- 
nating. 

The  advantages  of  lavage  are  twofold ;  it  not  only  removes  irri- 
tating and  fermenting  material  from  the  stomach,  and  the  ropy, 
tenacious  mucus  which  it  contains,  and  allays  vomiting,  but  the 
water  itself  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  cleanses  it  and  stimu- 
lates the  gastric  glands  to  normal  secretion  and  the  stomach  wall  to 
contraction.     It  also  promotes  more  regular  action  of  the  bowel s» 

The  relief  from  the  sensations  of  weight,  oppression,  discomfort, 
and  nausea  which  is  promptly  experienced  after  lavage  is  usually 
immediate  and  lasts  for  several  hours.  It  is  so  great  that  patients 
not  infrequently  learn  to  pass  the  cesophageal  catheter  themselves, 
and.  holding  a  pitcher  of  warm  water  tn  one  hand  and  a  funnel  in 
the  other,  they  wash  and  siphon  out  their  own  stomachs  w*ith  ease. 
Usually  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  stomach  once  a  day.  In  extreme 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  twice  a  day,  but 
when  improvement  is  once  established,  washing  may  be  limited  to 
every  other  day  or  may  be  employed  occasionally,  according  to 
need,  but  it  should  be  continued  for  several  weeks  after  the  svib- 
sidcnce  of  all  symptoms.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment,  the  stomach 
may  diminish  in  size,  and  the  food  is  always  better  digested  and 
more  completely  absorbed,  while  nutrition  and  assimilation  are  cor- 
respondingly improved. 

The  best  time  for  digestion  of  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  is 
within  an  hour  after  each  lavage,  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  meal  can  often  be  assimilated  com- 
pletely. If  decided  repugnance  to  food  exists,  the  tube  may  be 
used  for  forced  feeding,  and  peptones  and  predigcstcd  milk  may  be 
poured  in  before  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  stomach,  although,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  best  that  too  much  fluid  food  should  not  be  given. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  lavage  a  medium-sized  oesopha- 
geal tube  should  be  selected,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
having  two  or  three  large  smooth  eyes  or  **  velvet  "  fenestra  and 
made  of  good,  smooth  red  nd^ber  which  is  sufficiently  flexible  with- 
out being  so  easily  bent  as  to  allow  the  tube  to  double  upon  itself 
in  its  passage.  This  tube  should  be  fully  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
it  is  attached  to  a  length  of  three  feet  of  common  riibber  tubing  by 
means  of  a  small  glass  tube  ;  the  other  extremity  of  the  rubber  tubing 
is  fastened  to  a  funnel  through  which  warm  water  is  poured  into 
the  stomach.  A  glass  funnel  is  preferred,  which  makes  it  easier  to 
examine  the  washings  as  they  return.  The  patient  is  cautioned  to 
keep  the  head  straight  forward  and  thrown  back  and  not  to  bite  the 
operator's  finger,  and  the  tube  is  gently  pushed  over  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue  down  over  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  into  the 
crsophagus.     The  insertion  of  the  tube  will  be  facilitated  by  oiling 
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it  slightly  with  a  Httlc  oUve  oil,  butter,  white  vaseline,  or  glycerin, 
but  white  of  ^gg  or  milk  are  less  likely  to  nauseate. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  introducing  the  lube»  its  downwanl 
passage  may  be  aided  by  passing  the  forefinger  to  the  back  uf  tht 
pharynx.  If  the  patient,  who  either  sits  or  stands,  is  instructed  u> 
make  an  cfifort  at  swallowing  while  the  tube  is  being  inserted  it 
will  descend  much  easier,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  explain  the 
process  and  reassure  him,  for  ner\'OUsness  and  struggling  may  excite 
spasms  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  and  make  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  pass  the  tube.  On  reaching  tlie  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  the 
tube  is  occasionally  stopped  for  a  moment,  but  the  patient  sbouU 
be  instructed  to  try  and  swallow,  and  with  gentle  pressure  the  on- 
fice  soon  relaxes  and  the  tube  enters  the  stomach.  Or  a  little  water 
poured  into  the  tube  may  cause  the  cardia  to  relax.  The  funnel  is 
raised  above  the  patient's  head,  but  before  pouring  in  much  fluid  it 
should  be  ascertained  that  he  is  able  to  breathe  comfortably  and 
quietly  when  the  tube  is  momentarily  compressed.  He  should  be 
reassured  that  he  will  not  choke.  Accidents  have  occasionally  hap- 
pened from  passing  small  tubes  down  into  the  larynx,  and  I  have 
known  of  one  fatal  case  in  which  a  nasal  tube  was  thus  passed  and 
milk  was  poured  into  the  lungs.  A  case  has  been  reported  in  which 
beef  tea  was  poured  into  the  lungs  in  this  manner,  but  the  patient 
recovered  and  the  beef  tea  w^as  coughed  up  or  absorbed.  There  h 
very  little  danger  of  introducing  an  oesophageal  lube  of  the  or- 
dinary size  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  any  attempt  to  push  it  into 
the  pharynx  will  he  met  by  obstruction  and  spasmodic  coughing. 
If  the  stomach  is  full  when  the  tube  is  first  passed,  some  of  the 
contents  may  be  immediately  siphoned  out  by  lowering  tho  funnel 
below  tlie  stomach  level  and  holding  it  over  a  foot  tub  or  pail  H 
necessary,  w^ater  can  be  poured  in  gently  to  the  extent  of  a  quart, 
or  until  the  patient  complains  of  uncomfortable  fulness  in  the  stom- 
ach. Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  admit  air  bubbles.  The  tube 
and  funnel  are  then  inverted  over  a  foot  tub  or  wash  basin  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  quickly  siphoned  out.  This  operation 
may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  all  the  food  and  mucus 
have  been  removed  and  the  washings  return  quite  clear  and  neutral 
in  reaction. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  washing  should  be  measured 
so  that  it  all  may  be  siphoned  out  again,  as  it  is  undesirable  to  leave 
any  fluid  behind. 

When  the  tube  is  introduced  for  the  first  few*  times  it  may  excite 
efiPorts  at  %'omiting,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  it.  for  the 
patient  can  usually  regurgitate  the  long,  stringy  mucus  alongside 
of  it.  Salivation  is  often  produced  in  the  first  few  trials.  After  ont 
or  two  attempts  patients  wHIl  learn  to  sw^allow  the  tube  themselves 
with  very  little  assistance  and  cease  to  gag  upon  its  introductii^n- 
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If  tlicre  is  hypersesthesia  of  the  pharynx  the  pharyngeal  wall  may 
l>e  tutiched  with  a  2-  or  4-|jer-cent  cocanie  solutiun  just  before  the 
introduction  of  the  tube,  or  several  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  admhiistered  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 
If  nausea  occurs  when  the  tube  first  reaches  the  cardia  it  is  usually 
overcome  by  pouring  in  a  little  fluid.  The  sticccss  of  the  opera- 
tion at  the  first  trial  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  physician 
and  the  degree  to  which  he  has  obtained  the  confidence  of  his 
patient,  and  has  been  able  to  overcome  any  nervous  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  a  process  which  is  at  best  highly  disagreeable.  After  the 
suflferer  from  gastric  dilatation  has  experienced  the  relief  which 
lavage  of  the  stomach  can  give,  he  usually  reqt|ires  no  urging  to 
allow  the  process  to  be  repeated.  In  withdrawing  the  tube  it  should 
be  compressed  in  onler  to  avoid  having  any  of  its  contents  trickle 
into  the  larynx. 

The  fluid  used   for  washing  the  stomach  may  be   cither  cool, 

I  warm,  or  quite  hot  water.  Warm  water  is  best,  but  it  is  well  to 
sterilise  it  by  previous  boiling.  If  much  mucus  is  present  or  much 
acidity,  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  added  in  tfie  proportion  of  two 
or  three  per  cent  (15  grains  to  the  pint),  or  a  similar  quantity  of 
sodium  borate  or  boric  acid,  a  oiie-half-per-cent  solution  of  salicylic 
acid,  or  a  i-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  salicylate.  Vichy  is  occa- 
sionally used. 

The  best  time  for  conducting  lavage  is  shortly  before  the  midday 
meal,  the  patient  having  had  a  very  light  breakfast,  and  it  should 
only  be  performed  when  the  stomach  is  believed  to  be  compara- 
tively empty*  If  the  tube  is  introduced  before  breakfast,  having 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  a  number  of  hours,  patients  are  more  apt  to  be 
disagreeably  affected,  especially  if  the  washing  be  long  continued, 
and  I  have  occasionally  seen  them  become  faint  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  better,  therefore,  that  a  light  breakfast  of  bread  and 
milk,  pancreatinised  milk»  or  of  a  scraped-beef  sandwich  and  a  cup 
of  black  coffee  should  be  taken ;  three  hours  later  the  stomach  is 
to  be  washed.  There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  patient  is 
so  distressed  by  the  effort  to  pass  the  tube  or  by  the  operation  of 
rinsing  the  stomach  itself  that  it  has  to  be  abandoned.  Lavage 
must  be  avoided  in  cases  complicated  by  much  prostration,  feeble 
heart  action,  aneurism,  hsemateniesis,  or  haemoptysis. 

Accessory  measures  which  are  to  be  use<l  in  connection  with 
lavage  and  careful  regidation  of  diet  are  massage  and  medicinal 
treatment  which  consists  largely  of  the  administration  of  tonics, 
especially  strychnine,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  muscular 
action  of  the  stomach.  This  remedy  may  be  given  hypodermically 
if  necessary. 
I  MasBagf, ^Gastric  massage  should  be  performed  about  two  and 

I        a  half  or  three  hours  after  each  meal  for  ten  minutes.     The  patient 
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niust  lie  upon  his  back,  with  knees  drawn  up  and  muscles  relaxed 
The  movements,  stroking  and  kneading,  must  be  always  made  over 
the  stomach  in  the  direction  of  the  pylorus,  the  object  being  to 
facilitate  emptying  the  stomach  through  that  opening,  and  to  stimu- 
late peristalsis.  If  not  too  weak,  the  patient  may  be  taught  to  per- 
form  these  niuvements  himself.  This  treatment  is  often  of  consid- 
erable aid  in  mixing  the  food  and  gastric  juice  and  in  propelling  the 
food  into  the  intestine.     It  increases  peristalsis. 

Electricity* — Faradisation  of  the  stomach  is  believed  by  manv 
to  increase  its  muscular  tone,  and  various  forms  of  electrodes  have 
been  devised  for  this  purpose.  It  is  probable  that  very  little,  if  any. 
electric  stimulation  reaches  the  stomach  when  currents  of  ordinary 
strength  arc  applied  over  the  epigastrium,  although  Ewald  and 
Sievers  claim  that  it  does  in  some  cases.  This  is  especially  true  <if 
farad  ism.  Canstatt  first  proposed  to  apply  the  current  dirccth 
within  the  stomach  w^all,  and  methods  have  been  devised  by  Bardet. 
Emhorn,  and  others  to  serve  this  purpose. 

The  ingenious  electrode  invented  by  Einhom,  of  New  York,  is 
easily  passed  into  the  stomach.  It  consists  of  a  hard-rubber  cap- 
sule about  the  size  of  a  small  French  olive.  The  hollow  capsule 
has  numerous  perforations  and  within  it  is  a  small  metallic  dcc- 
trode.  The  capsule  is  fastened  to  a  fine  flexible  conducting  wire, 
which  is  attached  to  the  battery,  and  the  wire  is  protected  bv  a 
minute  soft-rubber  tube  one  inch  in  diameter.  This  electrode  is 
readily  swallowed  by  placing  it  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  iml 
then  drinking  water.  About  forty  centimetres  of  the  wire  should  k 
swallowed.  In  withdrawing  the  electrode  after  use  it  sometimes 
catches  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  but  if  the  patient  swal- 
lows a  little  w^ater  it  slips  past.  When  this  electrode  is  in  the 
stomach »  which  has  been  previously  partially  filled  with  a  pint  or 
mure  of  warm  water  or  saline  solution »  the  second  electrode,  broad 
and  flat,  is  placed  over  the  epigastrium  or  over  the  back  to  the 
left  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  electric  current  h  care- 
fully turned  on. 

This  treatment  is  desij^^ned  especially  to  increase  the  mtisciilar 
tone  of  the  stomach  in  atonic  dilatation  and  stimulate  pcnsul&is. 
but  it  also  serves  to  promote  secretion,  and  hence  it  doubly  aiJ.^ 
digestion.  The  electric  current  may  be  applied  daily,  immediatfjly 
after  lavage,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  should  be  strongf 
enough  to  induce  good  peristalsis.  Even  patients  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  lavage  seldom  object  to  swallowing  the  electrotic. 

A  variety  of  medicinal  remedies  are  also  used  with  the  object  of 
preventing  fermentation  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  and 
for  artificially  aiding  digestion  by  these  organs.  Among  the  former 
are  to  be  mentioned  creosote  and  other  substances  allied  to  carbolic 
acid,  naphthaline,  salicylic  acid,  etc.     The  use  of  hydrochloric  acid 
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and  pepsin  have  been  described  in  connection  with  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  (p.  531). 


Vomiting — Seasickness— Vomiting  of  Pregnancy 

Vomiting  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  so  many  diseases  and  ftsnc- 
tional  derangements  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider  col- 
lectively the  general  dietetic  means  for  its  relicL  The  details  of 
treatment  will  be  explained  imder  the  headings  of  the  various  dis- 
eases in  which  vomiting  may  become  a  serious  or  prominent 
symptom. 

Pathological  Physiology. — Vomiting  as  far  as  it  is  related  to 
dietetics  may  be  caused  by;  i.  Excess  of  food.  2,  Foods  and 
drinks  improperly  combined  (as  crabs  and  milk,  beer  and  cham- 
pagne, etc.).  3.  Fermenting  or  poisonous  food.  4.  Irritating  and 
indigestible  food,  in  chiding  that  which  is  improperly  cooked.  5. 
Hastily  eaten  food. 

In  hysterical  patients  and  in  very  neurotic  conditions  of  the 
system,  either  the  sight,  taste,  smelh  or  mental  suggestion  of  food 
may  excite  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Instances  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  stomach  digestion 
and  the  mechanism  of  vomiting  are  too  familiar  to  need  elaboration 
here.  Food  which  is  in  itself  nourishing  may  promptly  nauseate 
through  disgusting  association  or  environment.  For  example,  a 
party  of  early  California  settlers  while  crossing  the  continent  were 
lost  during  a  severe  winter  in  the  Sierras.  When  nearly  dead  of 
starvation  some  friendly  Indians  took  compassion  and  fed  them 
upon  a  delicious  finely  ground  meal,  which  for  some  days  was  their 
staple  article  of  diet,  and  on  which  they  rapidly  gained  strength. 
Being  at  first  unable  to  understand  the  Indians,  the  emigrants  could 
not  learn  of  what  the  meal  was  composed.  When  at  length  they 
found  out  that  it  was  made  from  pounded  dried  grasshoppers  it  pro- 
duced such  nausea  that  none  could  touch  the  food  again. 

Dietetic  Treatment — ^The  first  principle  in  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment of  vomiting  from  any  cause  is  to  give  the  stomach  rest.  If  it 
has  been  overloaded  with  a  large  bulk  bf  food,  or  with  indigestible 
material,  it  is  well  to  encourage  emesis,  and  distressing  retching  may 
be  overcome  by  taking  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  water.  A 
quart  or  two  will  rinse  out  the  stomach  and  allay  irritation  to  a 
marked  degree. 

Well-nourished  patients  when  serious  vomiting  first  occurs 
should  usually  refrain  from  taking  food  of  any  kind  for  from  ten 
or  twelve  to  even  twenty*four  hours.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
sometimes  found  in  that  tv7>e  of  seasickness,  and  sometimes  in  the 
TOitiiting  of  pregnancy,  in  which,  as  soon  almost  as  the  stomach 
is  emptied,  there  is  a  desire  to  replenish  the  loss. 
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In  any  case  in  which  the  gastric  irritation  is  persistent  it  is 
necessary  to  give  tluid  food,  and  only  in  small  oft-repeated  doses, 
preferably  in  predigested  form.  The  food  is  best  given  cold,  as  a 
rule,  although  some  persons  can  relieve  nausea  by  sipping  very 
hot  v^rater. 

A  teaspoonful  of  prepared  milk,  or  in  extreme  cases  but  a  lew 
drops,  given  with  a  medicine  dropper  once  in  ten  or  Bftcen  minutes, 
may  be  all  that  the  stomach  will  at  first  tolerate. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  dietetic  substances  which  are  commonly 
prescribed  for  the  relief  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  for  nourishment 
while  those  conditions  exist:  Cracked  ice ;  pancreatinised  milk;  milk 
with  sodium  bicarbonate  (ten  grains),  and  cerium  oxalate  (five 
grains);  milk  and  lime  water;  milk  and  Vichy,  soda,  Seltzer*  or 
carbonic-acid  water ;  whey ;  koumiss  and  zoolak ;  beef  extracts 
and  peptonoids,  such  as  Johnson*s  Fluid  Beef  and  Camrick's  Beef 
Peptonoids,  somatose,  Valentine's  or  Liebig's  meat  juice ;  raw  meat 
pulp,  scraped ;  strong  black  coffee  ;  sour  lemonade  or  lemonade  and 
Vichy ;  clam  broth.  Dry  crackers,  dry  toast,  and  ginger-snaps  will 
sometimes  be  retained  in  seasickness*  or  a  cracker  buttered  and 
sprinkled  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper ;  brandy  and  soda ;  iced  dn 
champagne ;  iced  brandy  diluted  with  water,  soda  water,  or  Apol- 
linaris- 

Very  severe  and  protracted  cases  may  require  lavage  or  nutrient 
enemata.  Vomiting  after  abdominal  surgical  operations  is  ofieo 
controlled  by  lavage. 

SEASICKNESS 

There  is  no  know^n  dietetic  treatment  of  seasickness  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  cases.  There  are  those  who  overeat  because  of  the 
tonic  of  the  bracing  sea  air.  The  idleness  and  lack  of  accustomed 
exercise,  and  perhaps  something  in  the  quality  of  the  air  itself,  all 
contribute  to  make  them  bilious,  and  unloading  stomach  and  bowds 
thoroughly  once  for  all  suffices  to  cure  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  The  habit  of  indulging  in  late  "  farewell  suppers  '*  is  nat- 
urally the  worst  preparation  possible  for  a  sea  voyage. 

Some  persons  at  sea  can  leave  the  table,  vomit  the  first  two  or 
three  courses  of  a  dinner,  return,  and  finish  the  meal  with  astonish- 
ing equanimity.  With  them  nausea  is  not  a  persistent  or  annoying 
symptom,  and  they  need  no  treatment.  Others  are  always  nauseated, 
but  fail  to  vomit,  and  consequently  grow  w^eak  from  lack  of  \ooA. 
They  do  well  to  take  a  mild  emetic  at  first,  and  usually  a  tumblerful 
of  lukewarm  water  will  serve  to  empty  the  stomach  of  food  Iving 
there  undigested  and  fermenting.  They  are  then  temporarily  re- 
lieved, and  can  assimilate  some  form  of  predigested  food. 

Still  others,  after  severe  experience  with  eraesis.  strongly  crave 
and  can  actually  retain  and  digest,  in  defiance  of  all  dietetic  laws, 
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substances  which  they  could  scarcely  eat  at  home.  Old  cheese,  nuts 
and  raisins,  sour  pickles,  canned  lobster,  and  similar  incongruities  of 
diet  are  indulged  in  without  a  qualm. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  though  the  greater 
number  are  women,  who  become  so  ill  at  sea  as  to  reach  a  serious 
condition  of  prostration.  These  patients  are  constantly  nauseated, 
not  alone  by  the  taste,  but  by  even  the  sight  and  odour  of  food. 
The  mere  idea  of  it,  as  the  suggestion  from  reading  an  elaborate 
menu,  will  nauseate.  It  is  often  difficult  for  such  patients  on  a 
crowded  steamer  to  obtain  the  proper  food  and  service,  and  it  is  well 
for  them  to  go  provided  with  certain  articles  which  are  most  useful 
Chief  among  tiiese  is  sterilised  milk.  This  is  now  easily  obtainable 
before  sailing,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  fresh  during 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  transatlantic  voyage.  It  may  be  peptonised 
at  the  time  it  is  needed,  or  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  Vichy  or  lime 
water,  or  taken  with  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  three 
grains  of  cerium  oxalate  to  the  tumblerfuL  The  Swiss  milk,  con- 
densed without  sugar,  may  also  be  used.  Fresh  lemons  and  sour 
oranges  are  very  acceptable  to  many  patients,  the  former  particu- 
larly so  on  account  of  their  greater  acidity  and  special  power  to  quiet 
the  nausea  of  seasickness.  The  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons,  squeezed 
into  a  tumbler  of  iced  Vichy  or  Apollinaris.  with  a  little  sugar  or  sac- 
charin,  and  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  makes  a  most  refresh- 
ing and  soothing  beverage. 

Prepared  clam  broth,  like  milk,  can  also  be  taken  in  bottles,  and 
it  often  allays  nausea.     It  is  mildly  stimulating  and  nourishing. 

Other  drinks  which  are  recommended  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned  are  weak  brandy  and  soda  or  Seltzer,  cold  champagne,  or 
sparkling  Moselle.  Too  oiucli  ice  water  should  not  be  drunk,  but 
cracked  ice  may  be  sucked.  Strong  black  coffee  is  excellent.  If 
there  is  uncertainty  about  this  being  obtained  good  at  sea,  the  ex- 
tract of  coffee  may  be  carried,  which  can  be  drunk  di kited  in  hot 
water.  Coffee  distinctly  allays  nausea,  besides  being  a  good  cardiac 
stimulant  and  diuretic.  Some  persons  can  take  porter  or  stout  in 
small  doses  with  benefit. 

It  is  not  well  to  take  too  much  soup  or  broth  at  once,  for  if  there 
is  much  motion  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  tipping  about  »n  the  stomach 
as  the  vessel  rolls  and  pitches,  may  easily  accentuate  the  nausea. 
In  some  cases  patients  may  retain  dry,  solid  food  better  than  liquids, 
and  they  should  try  soda  crackers,  zwieback,  lemon  ginger-snaps, 
and  chipped  smoked  beef,  which  can  be  obtained  in  boxes  at  the 
grocer's  before  sailing.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  he  necessary  to 
use  beef  peptonoids  or  other  meat  preparations,  such  as  beef  meal, 
given  either  by  mouth  or  in  enema ta.  The  white  of  egf^  may  be 
given  in  brandy.  Preserved  dry  ginger  helps  some  persons.  Lime- 
water  tablets  may  be  used. 
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Epigastric  applications  of  hot-water  bags  or  mustard  pastes  afforf 
relief.  It  is  desirable  to  lie  down  at  once  after  taking  food,  and  lie 
perfectly  horizontal  without  a  pillow.  It  is  very  important  to  keep 
the  bowels  freely  open  with  bitter  water  of  some  sort.  Rnbrnal  is 
less  objectionable  in  taste  than  others.  Seidlitz  powders  are  usually 
well  retained,  and  so  is  citrate  of  magnesia. 

VOMITING  OF   PREGNANCY 

The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  usually  takes  the  form  of  simple 
*'  morning  sickness,"  This  may  not  appear  until  the  patient  arises 
in  the  morning,  when  she  feels  faint,  dizzy,  and  nauseated.  Such 
cases  are  benefited  by  remaining  in  bed  until  a  glass  of  milk,  or  i 
cup  of  warm  broth  with  a  biscuit,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  coffee  and  a 
sandwich  has  been  taken  and  digested.  There  may  then  be  no  re- 
turn of  nausea  during  the  day*  but  the  diet  should  at  all  times  k 
simple,  especially  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  and  all  richly  cooked 
food,  pastry,  sweets,  sauces,  and  elaborate  **  made  dishes  '*  should  k 
avoided.     Beyond  this  such  patients  may  need  no  further  trealmeni 

In  other  women  the  nausea  is  more  persistent,  and  in  the  worst 
instances  the  symptom  is  very  difficult  to  control  by  any  therapeutic 
or  dietetic  measures. 

Such  cases  are  to  be  treated  on  the  lines  suggested  above  for  the 
cure  of  vonu'ting  in  general  and  for  severe  seasickness.  Nutricnl 
enema ta  should  be  early  resorted  to  if  there  is  any  sigTi  of  failing 
strength,  and  before  a  patient  is  allowed  to  die  of  inanition  artificial 
delivery  may  be  necessitated.  Such  extreme  cases  are  fortunately 
very  rare. 

The  treatment  of  other  forms  of  vomiting  will  be  considered 
under  the  headings  of  Alcoholism  (p.  395),  Acute  Gastritis  fp- 
528),  Chronic  Gastritis  (p.  531).  and  Dilatation  of  the  Stuinarh 
(p.  537)' 

Ulcer  of  the  Stomach 

In  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  there  i» 
danger  of  irritation  of  the  abraded  surface  through  either  the 
chemical  or  mechanical  action  of  the  food.  Excessive  secretion  ot 
gastric  juice  itself  is  believed  to  be  similarly  irritating.  In  seri^uf 
cases  where  the  olccr  is  extensive  or  where  it  is  deep  and  the  stom- 
ach wall  is  thinned,  there  is  liability  of  a  rupture  being  caused  W 
overdistention  or  an  undue  amount  of  peristaltic  action.  In  tk 
normal  relaxed  condition  of  the  stomach  wall  the  mucous  membrane 
is  folded  into  rugae,  but  when  it  is  slightly  distended  the  surface  li 
smoothed  out,  and  a  greater  degree  of  stretching  may  rupture  an 
ulcer  which  is  on  the  point  of  perforation,  but  which  might  still 
heal  over  if  the  tension  were  not  too  great.  Further  danger  from 
the  presence  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  lies  in  the  fact  that  small  Wood 
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vessels  may  be  occasionally  eroded,  giving  rise  to  profuse  haemor- 
rhage, and  any  food  which  irritates  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  increases 
this  risk. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — For  these  reasons,  if  the  patient  is  seen 
soon  after  tlic  occurrence  of  gastric  haemorrhage,  it  is  necessary  to 
withhold  all  alimentation  from  llie  mouth  and  nourish  the  patient 
exclusively  upon  nutrient  enemata.  This  treatment  permits  the 
stomach  to  remain  relaxed,  and  it  is  not  stimulated  to  peristalsis  or 
secretion  of  irritating  gastric  juice. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  nutrient  enemata  it  may  be  advis- 
able twice  a  day  to  give  rectal  injections  of  a  pint  of  salt  water* 
which  by  its  absorption  prevents  thirst  and  relieves  the  patient  of 
the  craving  for  swallowing  liquid,  which  might  result  in  exciting 
further  vomiting.  In  severe  cases,  if  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
continues  or  the  haemorrhage  is  repeated,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
continue  the  rectal  alimentation  for  many  days,  and  patients  may 
live  upon  it  comfortably  for  a  week  or,  in  some  cases,  much  longer. 

Lavage  has  been  employed  successfully  when  vomiting  and  pain 
in  the  stomach  were  uncontrollable.  One  usually  hesitates  in 
adopting  this  practice  on  account  of  a  fancied  danger  of  pushing 
the  <xsophageal  tube  through  the  weakened  wall  of  the  stomach, 
and  I  have  known  of  one  case  which  resulted  fatally  from  this 
procedure,  where  the  stomach  w^all,  however,  was  already  eroiled 
through  both  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers,  and  perforation  in 
any  event  was  imminent.  When  the  stomach  wall  is  weakened  the. 
mere  act  of  vomiting  itself  is  a  menace  of  rupture,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  lavage  is  justifiable  if  carefully  performed.  There  is  no 
special  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  a  very  flexible 
tube  which  is  not  pushed  too  far  into  the  stomach,  as  the  ulcer  is 
usually  some  distance  from  the  cardiac  end,  and  food  can  sometimes 
be  poured  into  the  stomach  through  the  tube  after  lavage  with 
alkaline  water,  when  it  may  be  retained  and  digested.  This  treat- 
ment should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where  h«emorrhage  has  not 
occurred  within  a  week,  and  in  which  other  efTorts  to  control  pain 
and  irritation  of  the  stomach  have  been  faithfully  tried,  but  have 
failed. 

Debove  recommends  the  use  of  the  cesophageal  tube  for  gav- 
age  when  vomiting  is  persistent  and  nutrient  enemata  are  not  satis- 
factorily retained.  The  tube  should  be  passcil  as  far  as,  but  not 
necessarily  into,  the  stomach,  and  fluid  food  is  poured  through  it 
The  act  of  swallowing  is  thus  avoided,  and  emesis,  as  in  the  case  of 
infantile  dyspepsia,  is  less  likely  to  follow.  If  the  tube  proves  irritat- 
ing its  use  must  not  be  insisted  upon. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  after  a  day  or  two  of  complete 
rest  the  condition  of  the  stomach  will  admit  of  the  gradual  resump- 
tion of  mouth  feeding,  but  nourishment  must  be  given  exclusively 
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in  liquid  and  predigested  form.  The  object  is  to  give  only  food 
which  will  tax  the  stomach  as  little  as  possible,  and  either  k 
promptly  absorbed  or  pass  quickly  into  the  duodenmn. 

At  first  but  very  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  lea* 
spoonfuls,  should  be  offered  at  one  time,  and  the  effect  in  regard  lo 
nausea  or  vomiting  must  be  carefully  observed.  Later,  Croni  four 
to  six  ounces  should  be  given  every  two  hours.  For  those  cases  of 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  in  which  patients  are  allowed  to  take  food  per 
OS.  a  milk  diet  will  usually  agree  the  best,  provided  precautions  arc 
observed  against  the  formation  of  large  curds  in  the  stomach,  whidi 
are  exceedingly  irritating.  The  milk  should  be  given  in  any  form 
in  w^hich  it  is  best  borne,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artidc 
upon  the  modes  of  preparing  milk  and  rendering  it  digestible  ip. 
75),  If  it  is  tolerated,  the  dosage  may  be  increased  to  three  to 
four  ounces  every  two  hours.  Peptonised  milk  gruel  is  strong!) 
recommended  by  Roberts,  Da  Costa  has  found  that  ice  creani  gavt 
unexpected  relief  in  some  cases.  Some  patients  do  well  upon 
koumiss,  buttermilk,  or  zoolak.  Ewald  advocates  the  use  of  milk 
thickened  with  flour  of  various  kinds  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
large  coagulse.  The  predigested  starchy  infant  foods,  such  as  N«- 
ties,  Mellin's,  Imperial  Granum,  or  malted  milk,  may  be  added,  bat 
gruels  made  with  coarse  cereals  are  not  permissible. 

When  milk  preparations  fail,  it  is  unwise  to  persist  in  giving 
them,  and  teaspoonful  doses  of  beef  juice  should  be  substituted^  of 
peptonised  solutions  or  paiicreatinised  meat  juice  may  be  triri 
Other  patients  ntay  be  fed  upon  egg  albumin  beaten  and  sweetctieii 
or  prepared  with  sherry  wine,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  beattn 
in  an  ounce  of  boiling  water  and  added  to  a  tumbler  of  milk.  Us* 
serious  cases  may  be  allowed  such  articles  as  zwieback  or  stale 
bread  crumbs  or  cracker  crombs  soaked  in  milk  until  quite  soft. 
They  will  prevent  the  formation  of  large  coagulae  of  milk.  One  of 
the  various  malt  preparations  may  be  well  tolerated  and  prove 
nutritious.  Leube*s  Soluble  Meat  is  a  German  preparation,  which 
relieves  the  stomach  of  a!l  necessary  work,  and  consequently  re- 
duces the  period  of  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach.  It  proves  vcr}' 
serviceable  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  may  be 
given  alone  or  combined  wath  milk  or  salted  meat  broths  and  bread 
crumbs.  Leu  be  himself  prescribes  in  this  form  an  equivalent  of 
half  a  pound  of  beef  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  claims  good  success 
for  it.     Mosquera's  meat  jelly  may  be  employed. 

As  a  rule,  if  a  patient  thrives  upon  a  diet  of  milk  and  brotb.s 
it  is  best  to  let  well  enough  alone  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  any 
increase  in  either  the  quantity  or  variety  of  the  diet  should  he  made 
with  extreme  caution.  If  improvement  follows,  as  indicated  by  the 
diminution  in  pain  and  the  absence  of  gastric  distress  after  eating- 
and  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  other  articles  may  be  carcfii% 
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added  in  moderation  to  the  diet,  such  as  milk  loast^  sweetbread, 
eggs  (not  hard-boiled),  scraped  meat,  custard,  a  small  piece  of 
boiled  or  broiled  white  meat  of  chicken  or  mutton  or  fish,  chicken 
broths  thickened  with  arrowroot,  rice,  vermicelli,  clear  meat  broths 
or  thickened  soups  to  which  the  yolk  of  an  egg  has  been  added, 
or  crumbled  dry  toast  and  a  carefully  prepared  puree  of  potatoes  mav 
be  prescribed.  Stewart  recommends  the  addition  of  malt  to  the 
puree. 

A  few  easily  digestible  solid  foods  may  next  be  added  to  the 
menu,  such  as  tender  rare  roast  beef»  beefsteak,  tender  game,  like 
the  breast  of  partridge,  quail,  or  sqtiab  in  season.  The  soft  part  of 
large  oysters  (raw  or  broiled),  boiled  fresh  fish,  such  as  bass,  sole,  or 
whiting,  rice  pudding,  bread  and  milk  pudding,  tapioca,  sago,  farina, 
and  cornstarch — are  all  articles  whicli  may  be  permitted  in  modera- 
tion. 

The  patient  should  be  informed  of  the  existing  condition  in  the 
stomach,  and  of  the  dangers  attending  any  serious  departure  from 
the  rules  of  diet  carefully  laid  down,  and  it  should  be  explained 
that  for  several  months  after  the  acute  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer 
have  subsided  the  greatest  care  must  be  observed  not  to  overload 
or  overwork  the  stomach,  and  to  refrain  from  eatitig  food  such  as 
coarse  bread  or  groats,  or  vegetables  having  tough  outside  cover- 
ing, like  peas,  corn,  and  beans,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  produce 
mechanical  irritation.  No  fruit  except  orange,  lemon,  or  peach  juice 
should  be  allowed. 

Osier  recommends  the  followdng  menu  for  gastric  ulcer ; 

8  A.  M. — Two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  Leube's  beef  solution. 

12  M. — Three  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  milk  grnel  or  pepto- 
nised  milk  gruel  made  with  ordinary  flour  or  arrowroot,  to  which 
gruel  an  ctfual  quantity  of  peptonised  milk  is  added, 

4  p.  M.— Buttermilk, 

8  p.  M,^— Gmiel. 

In  addition,  rectal  alimentation  is  to  be  given.  The  whites  of 
eight  eggs  may  be  used  in  alternation  with  the  beef  solution- 
After  a  month  of  this  treatment  the  following  articles  are  cau- 
tiously given:  Scraped  beef,  chicken,  fresh  sweetbread,  a  farina- 
ceous pudding  made  with  milk  and  eggs.  This  treatment  should 
last  three  months,  most  of  which  time  is  to  be  spent  in  bed. 

The  rules  for  stimulants  are  that  I  hey  should  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden unless  they  become  necessary  through  exhausting  haemor- 
rhage or  great  weakness,  in  which  event  they  had  better  be  supplied 
through  the  rectum. 

Von  Ziemssen  prescribes  Carlsbad  water  in  order  to  neutralise 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  hurry  its  contents  into  the  duodenum. 
He  recommends  drinking  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  this  water  hot  early 
in  the  mornings  during  convalescence. 
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Aerated  waters  should  not  be  recommended.  The  gas  b  apt  to 
distend  the  stomach,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  beUeved  to  be  irrilating 
to  the  raw  surface  of  the  ulcer. 


Cancer  of  the  Stomach 

In  cancer  of  the  stomach,  prolongation  of  the  patient's  life  and 
personal  comfort  depends  more  upon  the  dietetic  than  any  other 
form  of  treatment.  Nourishment  should  be  given  in  a  concentrated 
and  predigcsted  form,  and  where  pyloric  obstruction  exists,  in  i 
condition  which  admits  of  direct  absorption  from  the  stomach  watL 
It  is  necessary  to  avoid  food  that  is  liable  to  remain  long  in  the 
stomach  and  excite  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  may  in  turn  develop 
severe  pain  or  fatal  haemorrhage,  and  to  prohibit  anything  whidi 
by  undue  fermentation  might  cause  distention  and  stretch  an  already 
thinned  gastric  wall  to  the  point  of  perforation. 

Osier  mentions  that  in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  pain  usu- 
ally begins  soon  after  eating  and  continues  until  its  digestion  is  over 
or  vomiting  occurs,  but  sometimes  the  pain  of  carcinoma  may  be  re- 
lieved by  ingestion  of  food. 

Aside  from  the  local  difficulties  of  digestion  in  gastric  carcinoma 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stomach  wall,  the  gastric  juice  is 
either  deficient  in  amount  or  altered  in  composition,  and  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  totally  absent.  Hence  stomach  digestion  can- 
not be  counted  upon  at  all,  and  it  is  important  to  digest  all  food  by 
artificial  processes. 

In  nearly  all  cases  nutrient  enemata  will  sooner  or  later  be  re- 
quired either  as  an  adjunct  to  stomach  feeding  or  to  replace  it  en* 
tirely.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  separately 
discussed.    (See  p.  408.) 

If  much  pain  follows  the  ingestion  of  any  food,  or  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhage,  stomach  feeding  should  be  entirely  re- 
placed in  this  manner.  In  no  other  disease  can  life  be  supported  for 
so  long  a  time  and  so  comfortably  upon  exclusive  rectal  ahmentation. 
After  a  few  days  of  rest  secured  by  substitution  of  enemata  the 
stomach  may  become  less  intolerant  and  food  can  again  be  swal- 
lowed. 

The  exact  nature  and  site  of  a  carcinomatous  lesion  cannot 
always  be  determined,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  and  each  case 
requires  special  study.  Patients  soon  find  by  experience  what  gives 
them  most  distress  and  learn  to  avoid  it.  In  general,  saccharine  and 
farinaceous  foods  should  be  proscribed  because  they  are  normally 
not  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  in  carcinoma  they  linger  and,  aided 
T)y  the  catarrh  which  is  usually  also  present,  undergo  abnormal  ier- 
mentation  with  production  of  gas,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  It  is  usti- 
ally  the  case  that  predigested  albuminous  food  is  better  assimilated. 
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Digestion  in  such  cases  should  be  watched  from  day  to  day,  and  when 
patients  can  tolerate  a  httlc  simple  farinaceous  food  without  its  pro- 
ducing  eructations  or  increasing  the  gastric  pain  and  discomfort,  it 
may  be  added. 

If  the  new  growth  causes  stricture  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stom- 
ach, only  fluid  food  can  be  taken,  and  the  act  of  swallowing  should 
be  studied  to  make  sure  that  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  devx^I- 
oping.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  constricts  the  pyloric  end,  food  can- 
not pass  on  into  the  intestine  and  gastric  dilatation  may  result.  It 
then  becomes  highly  important  to  put  into  the  stomach  only  that 
which  can  be  absorbed  from  its  walh  Such  substances,  besides 
water,  include  peptones,  albimioscs,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  (cham- 
pagne, whisky,  and  brandy),  all  which  may  be  taken  up  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  gastric  wall  in  considerable  quantity.  Albumoses 
would  theoretically  constitute  a  most  useful  food,  being  entirely  pre- 
digested  and  ready  for  immediate  absorption  ;  but  practically  patients 
soon  weary  of  sitch  a  diet,  and  food  of  that  nature  will  not  long  sup- 
port life  when  given  alone.  In  complete  pyloric  obstruction  albu- 
moses may  be  prescribed,  and  in  advanced  gastric  dilatation  they  are 
needed.  They  may  be  sometimes  alternated  with  other  foods  with 
advantage. 

If  much  dilatation  exists  without  nausea  or  vomiting,  fluid  foods 
will  sometimes  lie  unabsorbeil  in  the  stomach  for  one  or  two  days, 
and  then  several  quarts  of  fluid  will  be  unexpectedly  ejected.  It  is 
consequently  advisable  to  examine  and  percuss  the  stomach  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  sure  that  nourishment  swallowed  is  not  accu- 
mulating there. 

Exceptionally,  if  the  disease  has  not  progressed  too  far,  patients 
do  best  on  a  dry  diet,  and  finally  chopped  steak,  tender  rare  beef, 
chicken,  scraped  beef,  soft-cooked  or  raw  eggs  may  be  given,  and 
digestion  is  facilftatcd  by  the  use  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or 
papoid.  If  there  is  no  pyloric  obstruction,  and  if  it  does  not  produce 
nausea  or  pain,  simple  forms  of  starchy  food  may  be  added,  such  as 
dry  bread,  toast,  or  crackers. 

In  advanced  cases  the  diet  must  be  fluid  and  concentrated ;  food 
shouht  be  given  only  in  very  small  quantities — not  over  one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  at  one  time,  frequently  repeated.  Meat  extracts,  albu- 
moses, buttermilk,  pancreatinised  milk,  koumiss,  and  prepared 
egg  albumin  may  be  retained.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  not  ab- 
sorbed from  the  stomach  on  account  of  the  fat  which  they  contain, 

en  possible,  the  diet  should  consist  almost  wholly  of  predi- 
ed  milk, 

Oppolzer  advises  the  use  of  sour  milk  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  constant  tendency  to  vom- 
iting, and  in  which  ordinary  milk  coagulates  in  the  stomach  in  large 
curds.     Sour  milk  is  much  less  apt  to  form  large  tough  coagulse.  It, 
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is  usually  better,  however,  in  such  cases  to  pancreatinise  the  milk  or 
give  it  in  the  form  of  koumiss. 

For  the  control  of  vomiting  there  may  be  also  tried  iced  carbon- 
ated water,  champagne,  bismuth,  and  counter-irritation.  For  indi- 
gestion, eructations,  or  gaseous  distention,  antacids  and  antilcr- 
mentatives  are  indicated,  or  pepsin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ewald  says :  **  A  diet  of  starches  and  vegetables  is  more  easily 
borne  than  that  of  meat,  since  the  diminution  in  the  secretion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  causes  the  digestion  of  albumin  and  meat  to  be 
incomplete-  In  most  cases  milk  is  also  poorly  borne,  on  account  oi 
the  absence  of  rennet/'  When  milk  is  tolerated,  however,  he  advises 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  Cognac  to  each  tablespoonful,  or  the 
use  of  kefir  or  peptonised  milk. 

Many  special  systems  of  diet  have  been  exploited  for  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  some  of  which  have  proved  of 
occasional  value,  and  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  based  upon 
scientific  reasoning,  whereas  others  are  pure  quackery.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  no  such  thing  as  a  dietetic  '*  cure  "  for  cancer  ex- 
ists. The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  any  dietetic  system  for  thi^ 
fatal  disease  is  that  it  may  make  the  patient  somewliat  more  com- 
fortable,  and  prolong  his  life  perhaps  for  a  fcw^  weeks  or  months  by 
maintaining  better  general  nutrition. 

Lavage  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  dietetic  treat- 
ment where  much  catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  dilatation  is  present  It 
may  relieve  some  of  the  symptoms  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
but  it  should  be  performed  with  great  care,  for  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
extent  the  stomach  wall  may  be  eroded.  I  have  known  of  al  least 
one  case  in  which  a  fatal  result  followed  the  false  passage  of  an 
oesophageal  tube, 

DiARRflCEA 

Pathological  Physiology* — Diarrhoea  is  commonly  the  result  of 
excessive  peristalsis.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  volume  of  fluid  in  the  intestine,  caused  either  by  lack  of 
absorption  of  an  excess  of  liquid  ingested,  or  oftener  by  hypersecit- 
tion  or  failure  to  absorb  the  fluid  of  the  chyme. 

The  exaggerated  peristalsis  is  occasioned — 

1.  By  increased  irritation  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  intes- 
tine, due  to  mechanical  stimulation  of  irritant  or  undigested  particks 
of  food  (e.  g.,  the  seeds  of  berries  or  husk  of  com  grains). 

2.  By  chemical  products  which  are  contained  in  the  food- 

3.  By  abnormal  fermentation,  the  products  of  w*hich  excite  mus- 
cular contractions.  There  are  many  dietetic  causes  of  diarrhcca.  It 
may  be  produced  by  fermented  or  putrefactive  food,  by  improper 
food  mixtures,  by  food  which  is  too  coarse,  bulky,  and  irritating,  or 
by  monotony  of  diet.    The  excessive  use  of  meat  extracts  or  **  pep- 
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I^HIb''  is  liable  to  cause  it.  In  the  tropics,  as  shown  among  the 
troops  employed  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  it  may  ortginate  from  a  salt-pork  ration,  the  consumption  of  too 
much  meat,  canned  dried  beans  (*'  baked  beans  *').  In  the  tropics 
and  in  hot  weather,  generally,  catarrhal  enteritis  is  easily  excited,  and 
animal  food  soon  spoils  if  exposed  to  the  heat  and  air. 

Diarrhoea  may  be  (a)  acutt%  due  to  temporary  errors  in  diet,  *'  tak- 
ings cold/*  causing  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  the  ingestion  of  poisons, 

■  overdoses  of  aperients,  etc*,  or  (b)  chrmtic^  complicating  some  mtes- 

■  tinal  or  other  malady. 

Acute  diarrhoea  often  subsides  of  itself  if  food  be  withheld  until 
the  irritant  matter  has  passed  off  from  the  intestine. 

Chronic  diarrhcea  of  long  standing  requires  great  care  and  pa- 
tience in  treatment. 

Abundant  greenish  fluid  stools  showing  much  bile  pigment  indi- 
cate that  the  stools  have  been  hurried  out  of  tlie  small  intestine 
before  digestion  was  complete. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  diarrhoea!  diseases^  the  treatment  of  those 
only  which  are  most  influenced  by  diet  will  be  discussed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages.  There  are  a  few  propositions  which  have  general 
application  to  the  different  varieties,  which  will  be  mentioned  here. 

Dietetic  Treatment* — It  is  a  general  rule  to  moderate  the  quantity 
of  food  and  avoid  all  food  likely  to  undergo  abnormal  fermentatiun 
(such  as  sugars),  or  having  a  considerable  residue.  Unirritating  or 
bland  substances  only  should  be  taken.  Fruits  and  vegetables  must 
be  wholly  interdicted. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  acute  attack  food  may  be  withheld 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  a  little  barley  water  or  arrowroot  gruel 
flavoured  with  a  mere  taste  of  lemon  or  spice  should  then  be  or- 
dered with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  in  soda  water.  Mut- 
ton or  chicken  broth  may  next  be  given,  and,  if  desirable,  it  may  be 
thickened  with  boiled  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  or  cracker  crumbs.  Pa- 
tients who  are  not  at  the  same  time  **  bilious  *'  or  vomiting  may 
take  milk  diluted  with  one  third  lime  waten 

The  return  to  ordinary  diet  should  be  in  all  cases  gradual,  and 
such  articles  as  milk  toast,  oysters,  well-cooked  macaroni,  boiled 
rice  with  beefsteak  gravy,  the  breast  of  boiled  chicken,  or  a  little 
partridge  in  season,  with  baked  and  mashed  potatoes,  may  be  first 
allowed. 

Loose  stools  sometimes  occur  immediately  after  meals,  the  im- 
pulse for  the  bowels  to  move  coming  so  suddenly  that  the  patient 
scarcely  has  time  to  leave  the  table  for  the  closet.  In  such  cases 
"  some  one  article  of  diet  is  at  fault  '*  (Osier).  The  patient  should 
be  put  upon  a  diet  restricted  mainly  to  meat  and  stale  bread  or  toast 
for  a  few  days,  and  made  to  lie  dow^n  and  rest  immediately  after 
meals.     Taking  food  into  the  stomach  excites  a  reflex  intestinal 
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peristalsis,  and  the  intestinal  contents  arc  hurried  onward  before  ihcy 
can  be  digested. 

For  the  form  of  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  hysterical  women,  U  a 
lilk  diet  is  not  well  borne,  Osier  recommends  feeding  ihe  patient 
3on  egg  albumin  exclusively  while  medicinal  antispasmodics  are 
given  to  diminish  peristalsis. 

In  diarrhoeas  demulcent  and  mucilaginous  drinks  are  useful,  and 
they  are  believed  to  coat  the  alimentary  canal  and  protect  it  trom 
local  irritation.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  such  acdon 
occurs  beyond  the  stomach. 

DlARRHCEA   IN    INFANTS  AND  YOUNG   CHILDREN 

Dietetic  Causes*— The  dietetic  causes  of  diarrhoea  in  infants  and 
young  children  may  be  classed  as  due  to— 

1 .  Too  frequent  or  irregular  feeding. 

2.  Overfeeding. 

3.  Feeding  with  improper  or  **  spoiled  '*  food. 

The  first  and  second  causes  are  commonest  in  early  infancy,  and 
the  third  is  commonest  in  childhood,  although  any  or  all  of  them 
may  operate  at  any  age. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country  are  much  less  subject  tu  diar- 
rhrjeal  disorders  than  those  raised  in  cities,  owing  to  the  rdame 
purity  of  their  milk  and  other  foods,  and  the  greater  resisting 
power  with  which  their  better  general  health  and  vigour  supplies 
them. 

In  a  series  of  nearly  two  thousand  cases  among  infants  o(  fata! 
diarrhcea.  collected  by  various  observers  (Hope,  Meinert,  Ballard), 
only  3  (>cr  cent  received  the  breast  exclusively.  These  are  very  sig- 
nificant data,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  majority  ol 
cases  are  due  solely  to  the  use  of  improper  or  contaminated  fcjod. 

Differences  in  the  mere  chemical  composition  of  the  cow's  milk 
used  for  feeding  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  frequency  of 
diarrhcenl  diseases,  and  the  further  conclusion  is  reached,  and  has 
been  sustained  by  bacteriological  research,  that  the  harm  is  caused 
by  noxious  g^erms. 

Diarrhoea  occurring  in  nursing  infants  must  be  accounted  for  in 
other  ways,  although  germs  may  readily  have  access  to  the  child^s 
mouth  from  an  unclean  nipple  or  from  sucking  its  own  soiled  fingcn. 

Aside  from  this,  anything  which  disturbs  the  mother's  digestion 
may  excite  diarrhoea  in  her  baby,  as,  for  example,  improper  food, 
menstruation  or  pregnancy  (rarely),  strong  nervous  influences^  stich 
as  grief  or  worry,  great  exhaustion,  extreme  anaemia,  the  use  of  ccr- 
tain  powerful  drugs. 

Evidently  the  intestine  becomes  stronger  or  less  susceptible  to 
bacterial  poisons  after  the  first  two  years  or  thirty  months  ol  tife-* 
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for  the  frequency  of  serious  diarrhoea  lessens,  ahhough  the  child 
often  gets  worse  milk  to  drink  than  it  had  when  fed  upon  the  bottle. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  water  may  excite  diarrhcea  by  hur- 
riedly washing  germs  into  the  intestine  wliich  are  ordinarily  killed 
in  transit  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach.  The  bile  is  reputed  to  be 
antiseptic,  but  Booker  has  found  that  all  bacteria  will  grow  in  a 
lo-per-cent  solution  of  it,  and  it  easily  undergoes  fermentation  from 
decomposition  of  its  mucus.  Its  antiseptic  reputation  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  it  stimulates  peristalsis^  keeps  the  bowels  moving,  and 
thereby  prevents  food  from  accumulating  and  fermenting  abnor- 
mally. 

In  large  cities,  where  women  among  the  poor  are  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work  by  the  day.  they,  as  a  rule,  suckle  their  infants  for  only 
the  first  six  months,  or  if  for  a  longer  period,  they  add  other  food  or 
have  their  babies  bottle-fed  by  a  neighbour  or  in  a  "  day  nursery  " 
during  the  hours  in  which  they  themselves  are  away  from  home. 
Such  hand-fed  children  are  often  given  more  than  they  can  assim- 
ilate. 

As  the  infant  grows  older  it  is  brought  to  the  family  table,  and 
when  a  year  and  a  half  old  it  is  not  seldom  stuffed  with  any  articles 
from  it.  Beer,  sausages,  bananas,  potatoes,  tea,  and  coffee — all  are 
given. 

Overfeeding  and  the  use  of  such  harm  fid  food  maintains  almost 
constant  dyspepsia,  and  if  it  does  not  itself  cause  diarrhcea  it  predis- 
poses to  it  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation  or  hypcraemia,  so  that  slight  additional  factors  excite  the 
condition,  and  bacteria  find  a  fertile  soil  in  which  to  develop. 

In  older  children  foods  %vhich  are  among  the  commoner  causes 
of  diarrhiea  are  unripe  or  overripe  fruits  of  all  kinds,  berries  with 
seeds,  vegetables  having  a  tough  outer  envelope,  such  as  old 
peas,  beans,  and  green  corn,  imperfectly  cooked  cereals,  like  coarse 
hominy,  rice,  or  oatmeal,  nuts,  raisins,  and  dried  currants,  Gener- 
ally  speaking,  diarrhoea  is  more  apt  to  be  caused  by  fruits  and  toitgh 
meats  imperfectly  masticated  than  by  vegetables. 

Examinfttion  of  the  Stools. — In  all  serious  cases  the  stools  should 
be  examined,  if  possible,  microscopically,  to  determine  the  degree 
of  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  food.  The  chief  abnormal  in- 
gredients are  fat,  bacteria,  mucus,  casein,  starch,  and,  if  meat  has 
been  eaten,  muscle  fibres.  The  green  diarrhoea  of  infancy  is  usually 
of  microbic  origin.  Diarrhoea  of  putrid  character  is  due  to  albu- 
minous fermentation,  and  produces  more  severe  symptoms  (see  pto- 
maine poisoning)  than  those  produced  by  the  simple  fetid  stools  of 
starch  fermentation. 

Fat. — The  normal  percentage  of  fat  which  the  stools  contain  is, 
according  to  Uffelmann*s  analysis,  fourteen  on  the  average,  but  in 
diarrhoea  with  intestinal  dyspepsia  it  rises  often  to  forty  or  fifty,  and 
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it  has  reached  sixty-four.    The  fat  appears  in  minute  white  fl^ 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin*s  head  to  a  split  pea.   These  ^     qI 
masses  are  often  mistaken  for  casein,  but  the  careful  research^'  -^ 
Wegscheider,  Baginsky,  and  others  have  demonstrated  them  t^ 
composed  of  inspissated  fat  and  colonies  of  bacteria.    It  is  an  ^^j 
matter  to  distinguish  them  from  casein,  as  they  alone  are  dissol^ 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bacteria. — The  commonest  bacteria  of  infant  stools  arc 
Bacterium  lactis  acrogcncs  and  the  Bacterium  colt  commune, 
these  two  normal  varieties  are  the  only  constant  kinds  in  mill^' 
fed  babies  (Escherich),  although  Booker  has  found  in  different 
cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  especially  cholera  infantum*  forty 
varieties  in  all  which  bear  no  special  relation  to  particular  foods. 
The  first-named  germ  occurs  only  when  milk  has  been  ingested,  for 
il  thrives,  as  its  name  indicates,  upon  lactose.  Its  chief  site  is  the 
small  intestine,  where  it  causes  milk  to  ferment.  The  Backmm 
colt  commune,  on  the  contrary,  elects  the  large  intestine  and  thrives 
upon  the  residue  of  tligested  food,  Booker  is  of  the  opinion  tbt 
the  influence  of  the  various  pathogenic  germs  in  the  production  of 
diarrhoea  is  attributable  more  to  alteration  of  the  food  and  intestiml 
contents  than  to  direct  irritation  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

Casein. — Umligested  casein  is  a  less  common  ingredient  of  tk 
stools  than  was  supposed  before  the  above-described  obsemtions 
were  made.  When  present  it  is  in  the  form  of  smooth,  somewhat 
hard  masses^  often  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-white  colour  without, 
but  white  when  broken  open.  They  are  usually  friable,  and  have  a 
cheesy  odour.  They  may  present  a  semi-transparent  or  homy  ap- 
pearance. 

Starch.— Starch  granules  appear  in  the  stools  very  often  when 
imperfectly  cooked  amylaceous  food  has  been  eaten,  such  as  oat- 
meal barley,  potatoes,  bread*  etc. 

They  are  recognised  by  the  microscope,  and  by  the  addition  olt 
solution  of  iodine,  which  colotirs  the  stools  dark  blue. 

Heat  Fibre* — Muscle  fibres  are  easily  recognisable  by  micrt)* 
scopic  examination,  but  not  otherwise. 

Dietetic   Treatment.— The    principles   of   dietetic    treatmem  of 
simple  bacterial  or  mycotic  diarrhcea  occurring  in  infants  under  two 
years  of  age  are,  first,  to  give  the  alimentary  canal  rest,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  give  food  which  is  very  thoroughly  absorbed,  leaving  the 
least  possible  residue  of  waste.     All  food  is  to  be  withheld  for  a  iev*' 
hours,  and  cool  sterilised  water  or  barley  water,  and  cracked  ice 
(if  pure)  is  given  to  allay  thirst.     The  child  will  not  suffer  from  lack 
of  food.    It  will  suffer  much  more  with  it.    If  stimulants  are  needed, 
ten  to  thirty  drops  of  brandy,  well  diluted,  may  be  prescribed. 

After  the  interval  of  rest  food  is  to  be  cautiously  administered, 
but  in  less  than  the  usual  quantity.     Unless  the  infant  can  have 
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breast  milk,  which  is  usually  most  desirable  for  it,  it  is  best  to  give 
no  milk  at  all,  but  instead  such  articles  as  whey,  thin  mutton  or 
chicken  broth,  barley  gruel,  or  ^gg  albumin  beaten  in  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water  to  which  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and  a  pinch  of  salt  are 
added.  After  two  or  three  days  of  this  diet,  if  the  child  continues 
to  improve,  the  milk  diet  given  before  the  illness  is  to  be  gradually 
resumed,  but  the  feeding  should  be  watched  with  care  for  at  least 
a  week. 

To  older  children,  when  diarrhcea  has  been  excited  by  eating  im- 
proper food,  unless  the  bowels  have  been  already  very  thoroughly 
evacuated,  or  if  signs  of  intestinal  irritation  continue,  it  is  best,  as 
with  adults,  to  give  castor  oil  and  opium  in  the  form  of  paregoric  or 
Dover's  powder,  and  then  to  feed  the  child  upon  the  principles  laid 
dow^n  above  for  infants.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  avoid  **  prepared 
foods  "  or  patented  infant  foods,  and  good  nutritious  home-made 
fresh  broth  from  well-selectecl  lean  mutton,  or  chicken  or  beef  broth, 
is  decidedly  to  be  preferred. 


Entero-colitis  in  Infants  anb  Children — Summer 
Dl\rrhcea 

Summer  diarrhcea  is  exceedingly  fatal  among  infants  ii;;i  hot 
wxather  in  densely  populated  localities,  and  they  require  very  care- 
ful feeding  for  this  disease.  Inrractable  cases  are  prolonged  for 
several  weeks,  with  more  or  less  vomiting,  diarrhceal  nmcous  stools, 
fever,  and  nieteorism,  and  a  variety  of  complications  supcrv^ene ; 
hence  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  dietetic  skill. 

Prevention.— Entero-colitis  is  a  subacute  milk  itifection  resem- 
bling the  acute  form,  cholera  infantum,  but  it  is  less  violent,  although 
much  more  prevalent.  It  fs  produced  by  toxins  developed  by  the 
activity  of  bacteria  in  the  food,  and  it  is  therefore  to  a  large  extent 
preventable,  and  most  easily  so  by  continued  and  exclusive  breast 
nursing. 

The  preventive  treatment  for  weanlings  in  nurseries  where  there 
are  several  children  consists  in  absolute  cleanliness  and  antisepsis, 
and  the  nurse  must  be  made  to  realise  the  necessity  of  disinfecting 
diapers  and  her  own  hands  of  once,  and  she  must  never  liandle  either 
food  or  food  utensils  with  soiled  hands,  for  by  neglect  of  these  sim- 
ple precautions  the  germs  are  passed  on  from  one  child  to  another. 
When  cow's  milk  is  used  in  hot  weather  it  must  always  be  sterilised 
or  Pasteurised, 

Bietetio  Treatment. — If  the  child  is  still  nursing,  and  the  moth- 
er*s  milk  is  found  to  disagree,  a  wet  nurse  should  be  secured  when- 
ever possible;  or  if  it  is  bottle  fed,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  introduce  only  sterile  food  into  the  stomach.  If  the  child  is 
fairly  strong  and  well  nourished  at  the  commencement,  ft  is  best 
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to  withhold  all  food  for  several  hours,  and  merely  give  a  little  barley 
water  or  some  equally  bland  beverage.  In  any  event  it  is  best  to 
abandon  milk  and  its  preparations  entirely  for  two  or  three  i\^\% 
In  this  manner  the  intestinal  germs  wdiich  are  causing  the  mischief 
are  starved  out  or  replaced  by  others  which  arc  comparatively  in- 
nocuous. 

There  are  many  cases  of  enteritis  in  children  in  which  milk 
wholly  disagrees,  even  when  Pasteurised  or  pancreatinised,  appar- 
ently because  the  casein  is  not  properly  digested  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  such  cases  the  casein  should  be  prevented  from  passing  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  tough  and  irritating  coagulate 

Fresh  meat  broths  (beef,  mutton,  or  veal),  pressed-meat  juice,  and 
egg-albumin  solution  with  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  diluted  whisky  or 
good  brandy,  are  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  all  milk.  Children  a  year  or 
more  old  may  have  gruels  of  arrowToot,  barley,  or  rice,  btU  commer- 
cial baby  foods  and  patented  meat  extracts  must  be  omitted  A 
mixture  nf  cream  and  water  is  sometimes  well  borne. 

It  is  important  to  give  nourishment  in  very  moderate  quantity, 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time,  to  prevent  overfilling  of  the 
stomach.  For  older  children  a  little  scraped  beef  may  be  prescribed 
three  limes  a  day ;  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  drink  whey. 

After  several  days,  but  not  until  the  symptoms  have  welbnighdi^ 
appeared,  a  very  gradual  return  to  Pasteurised  milk  is  permissible. 

In  those  cases  in  which  children  lose  all  appetite  or  infants  per* 
sistently  refuse  to  take  the  bottle,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  un- 
favourable, and  recourse  must  be  had  to  rectal  feeding  and  stimu- 
lation* 

In  every  protracted  case  an  exact  record  must  be  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  food  taken,  and  no  general  report  should  be  accepted 
from  the  nurse  that  the  child  is  simply  **  feeding  well."  Frequent 
weighing  and  comparison  with  the  amount  of  food  ingested,  com- 
bined with  personal  observation  of  the  stools,  are  the  best  guides  for 
the  physician  to  follow  in  regulating  the  diet,  and  they  should  never 
be  neglected. 

During  convalescence  older  children  must  be  carefully  watched 
to  sec  that  they  do  not  surreptitiously,  or  through  ignorance  of  their 
nurses,  obtain  unwholesome  food.  Such  articles  as  potatoes,  toiWb 
toes,  and  other  fresh  vegetables,  coarse  cereals,  like  oatmeal,  whcaten 
grits,  and  com  meal,  must  be  forbidden,  as  well  as  fruits.  Holt  has 
seen  a  fatal  issue  from  eating  a  few  raisins. 

Cholera  Infantum,  or  Acute  Milk  Infection 

Cholera  infantum  is  a  gastro-intestinal  disease  of  violent  aaite- 
ness,  characterised  by  severe  vomiting,  purging  by  serous  stools, 
collapse,  very  rapid  emaciation,  thirst,  fever,  and  other  symptoms. 
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According^  to  Holt,  between  2  and  3  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  diarrhceal 
disease  in  infants  are  cholera  infantum. 

It  does  not  occur  in  niirsin^Jf  infants,  but  only  in  those  fed  by 
artificial  means.  No  specific  nncro-organism  has  been  detected, 
although  various  germs  abound  in  the  water>'  evacuations. 
Vaughao  believes  it  to  be  due  to  tyrotoxicon,  which  he  has  demon- 
strated in  cow's  milk,  and  which  exists  only  in  milk  or  some  modi- 
fied form  of  it,  such  as  condensed  milk,  or  baby  food  made  in  part 
of  milk. 

The  disease  prevails  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  is  so  rapidly 
fatal,  usually  within  one  or  two  days,  that  very  prompt  and  vigorous 
treatment  is  imperative. 

Dietetic  Treatineiit. — The  giving  of  milk  in  any  form  must  be  im- 
mediately and  peremptorily  stopped,  and,  as  Vaughan  says :  **  Pre- 
pared baby  foods  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  window.  Acute  milk 
infection  is  a  form  of  poisoning  by  a  substance  more  powerful  and 
deadly  than  white  arsenic.**  The  poison  must  therefore  be  washed 
out;  and  no  matter  how  much  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  have  already 
occurred,  the  stomach  must  be  cleansed  by  lavage,  and  the  colon 
must  be  irrigated  by  at  least  a  gallon  of  warm  Castile  soapsuds  and 
water,  after  which  cool  water  with  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  tannic 
acid  to  the  pint  should  be  injected  (Vaughan),  with  the  object  of 
precipitating  poisonous  proteids.  The  irrigation  has  a  further  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  replenishes  by  absorption  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  has  been  rapidly  drained  from  the  system  by  the  violent  purg- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  loss  of  which  causes 
insatiable  thirst.  The  lavage  allays  gastric  irritability,  and  alcoholic 
stimulation  must  then  be  ordered  in  the  form  either  of  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  iced  champagne  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  more  of  whiskv  or  good  brandy,  diluted  in  water  or 
Vichy, 

From  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  given  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  avert  collapse.  If  necessary,  the  brandy  is  to  be 
given  by  rectum,  or  the  whisky,  in  extreme  cases,  by  hypodermic 
injection. 

Accessory  means  are  bathing  in  warm  mustard  water  and  friction^ 
No  nourishment  except  the  alcohol  is  allowable  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  warm  meat  juice,  koumiss,  zoolak,  pancreatinised 
meat  broths,  or  ^gg  albumin  with  wfitsky  is  to  be  prescribed  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  every  half  hour  or  hour.  For  a  day  or  two  this  diet 
will  suffice,  and  milk  should  not  be  again  given  until  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  when  the  ordinary  previous  diet  may  be  cautiously  re- 
sumed. 

Older  children  may  be  allowed  to  have  junket  and  scraped  beef 
which  has  been  squeezed  through  a  sieve. 
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Cholera  Morbus— Acute  Catarrhal  Enteritis  ik 

Adults 

Cholera  morbus  may  be  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  indigestible 
foods  or  improper  drink,  such  as  polluted  water,  or  water  or  beer 
drunk  in  large  quantity  after  long-continued  thirst,  or  chilling  after 
excessive  exercise  and  perspiration.  An  attack  may  be  excited  by 
unripe  fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  green  apples,  watermelons,  oi- 
cumbers,  or  nuts. 

Dietetic  Treatment* — The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet  in  bed, 
well  covered,  and  in  severe  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  no  food 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  diet  should  be  very 
light,  consisting  of  meat  broth  or  of  pancrcatinised  milk  with  lime 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  latter,  given  alone  or  wiih 
a  little  boiled  rice  or  milk  toast.  Brandy  and  soda  or  champagne 
may  be  prescribed.  The  desire  to  drink  w^ater  constantly  should  be 
restrained,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  intestine  too  fluid 
and  increases  the  diarrhtxa.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  cracked  ice, 
very  w^eak  cold  tea  without  sugar,  or  oatmeal  water.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  first  seen,  if  there  is  evidence  of  accumulation  of  irritating 
food  in  the  intestine  which  has  not  been  wdioUy  eliminated  by  the 
diarrhcea,  it  is  advisable  to  evacuate  the  bowel  with  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  or  salts. 

The  following  day,  if  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  have  ceased*  tic 
diet  may  be  increased  slow^ly  :  otherw^ise  it  must  be  still  restrictcrfto 
broths  and  milk  Among  the  foods  which  may  be  first  allowed  are 
a  soft-cooked  Qgg,  raw  oysters»  scraped  beef  w  ith  soda  cracker?  or 
toast,  and  well-boiled  rice.  If  the  attack  has  lasted  but  a  day  of 
two,  the  patient  may  soon  return  to  his  normal  diet ;  but  if  it  has 
been  protracted,  or  if  he  has  been  much  weakened  by  it,  he  must 
observe  caution  in  eating  for  several  days.  The  diet  for  convales- 
cence given  on  p,  435  may  then  be  followed. 

Intestinal   Putrefaction 

This  condition  is  very  common  and  has  a  great  variety  of  caus^^- 
It  may  be  due  to  the  eating  of  putrefactive  food,  to  indigestion, 
either  gastric  or  intestinal,  to  ner\'ous  exhaustion,  as  in  ncurasr 
thenia,  etc.  It  is  especially  common  in  epilepsy,  chronic  Bright**  dis- 
ease, acute  melancholia,  and  hepatic  disorders.  In  children  it  v^Vf 
be  caused  by  oatmeal  and  other  carbohydrates.  It  gives  rise  to 
flatulence,  colic,  offensive  dark-coloured  stools,  often  diarrhoeal  a^<l 
to  a  foul  breath.  Tndicanuria  is  common.  In  bad  cases  it  causes 
auto-intoxication  with  a  variety  of  ner\'ous  and  other  sympton^- 
The  bow^el  should  be  cleansed  by  a  calomel  purge  or  castor  oil,  aiw 
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intestinal  antifermentatives,  such  as  creosote  or  guaiacol  carbonate, 
bismuth  subgallate,  salol,  or  beta-naphthol,  should  be  given.  The 
diet  should  temporarily  consist  of  broths  and  gruels.  After  two  or 
three  days  such  foods  may  be  given  to  aclulls  as  rare  beef,  chicken, 
boiled  rice,  dry  toast,  shredded  wheat,  and  crackers.  For  some  time 
such  foods  should  especially  be  avoided  as  butter  and  other  fats,  the 
nitrogenous  vegetables,  and  sweets  of  all  sorts. 


Chronic  Enteritis  in  Adults— Chronic  Intestinal 
Catarrh— Chronic  Colitis 

In  severe  cases  it  is  often  advisable  to  put  the  patient  upon  a 
milk  diet  for  several  weeks.  Except  in  tuberculous  subjects  this  is 
often  successful  in  effecting  a  cure.  The  milk  may  be  skinmied  or 
boiled  and  diluted  with  lime  water.  As  a  rule,  falty  and  saccharine 
food  is  forbidden,  and  farinaceous  food  shotdd  be  restricted  in 
quantity.  At  first  fats  fail  of  digestion  in  the  intestine,  and  later 
other  foods.  Patients  must  be  especially  instructed  to  lake  their 
meals  very  slowly  and  masticate  sufficiently.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  bread  and  lean  meats — focxls  which  leave  the  least 
residue.  Scraped  beef,  beef  meal,  and  beef  pcptoiioids  are  useful. 
The  intestinal  indigestion  may  be  improved  by  the  use  of  pancreatic 
extracts  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  The  food  may  be  pancrea- 
tinised  before  it  is  eaten,  or  pancreatin  may  be  given  in  keratin- 
coated  pills  designed  to  remain  undissolved  until  they  have  reached 
the  small  intestine.  The  stools  should  be  watched  for  undigested 
particles  of  food,  muscle  fibres,  etc. 

If  emaciation  continues  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  animal  food,  it 
may  be  best  to  give  oatmeal  porridge  or  mush  which  is  predigested 
with  diastase  or  malt  extract.  Baked  potatoes  may  be  similarly 
treated. 

Foods  to  be  avoided  are  ver>^  rich  milk,  green  vegetables,  raw 
acid  fnu'ts,  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  richly  cooked  acid  or  fat  dishes, 
crustaceans,  pork,  veal,  coarse  bread,  pastry,  sweets,  and  desserts  of 
all  kinds. 

In  milder  cases  in  which  there  U  more  or  less  constipation  with 
intestinal  catarrh,  it  is  important  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  this 
may  be  done  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  food,  also  by  system- 
atic exercise,  both  active  and  passive.  Mild  calisthenics,  massage 
of  the  limbs  and  the  abdominal  wall,  combined  with  abundant  fresh 
air.  daily  bathing  in  cold  water,  and  friction  of  the  skin,  are  all  use- 
ful aids  to  treatment. 

There  are  cases  of  chronic  colitis  in  adults  w^hich  do  not  improve 
nnon  any  diet,  and  after  trying  a  great  variety  of  foods  the  patients 
IKem  to  get  on  even  better  for  a  time  on  a  mixed  diet  of  consider- 
able diversity. 
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Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  given,  and  the  best  forms  art 
claret,  sherry,  or  brandy*  all  diluted  to  two  or  three  ttmes  their 
bulk  with  Apolhnaris  or  plain  water.  Sec  recommends  the  Tannwi 
Wine  of  St  Raphael. 

Some  patients  are  considerably  benefited  by  residence  for  a  few 
weeks  at  one  of  the  alkaline  mineral  springs. 


Chronic  Intestinal  Indigestion  in  Chilj>ren 
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Chronic  intestinal  indigestion  in  children  should  be  treated  by 
dieting  rather  than  by  medicines.     Diligent  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  diet  must  be  reg-ulated  le*^ 
cordingly.     The  stools  and  the  urine  mitst  always  be  carefully  c^Oifl 
amincd.     Tf  the  former  are  hanl,  white,  and  lumpy,  if  they  are  too 
louse  and  contain  undigested  coagulae  of  casein  and  drops  of  fat,  or 
if  they  are  sour  from  lactic-acid  fenuentation.  the  milk  is  certatnljfl 
disagreeing.     H  the  child  is  nursings  the  mother's  milk  may  be  a!^ 
fault.     If  the  woman  is  worried,  exhausted,  or  possibly  prc^^^nant,  of 
suflfering    from    insomnia^    menstrual    disorder,    phthisis,    or    other 
chronic  ailment,  or  if  lactation  is  too  long  continued,  her  milk  mttH 
be  replaced  by  that  of  a  good  wet  nurse,  or,  failing  this,  by  the  bot^| 
tie.     This  change  will  often  cure  the  indigestion  at  once.      It  raay^ 
be  that  the  infant  is  simply  overfed,  or  fed  too  often.     The  excc^ 
of  milk  fails  to  be  absorbed,   undergoes  Iactic*acid  fermentation, 
produces  gas  with  abdominal  distention  and  diarrhcea  or  irregular 
passages*  together  with  loss  of  weight,  fretfulness,  and  other  symp- 
toms.    If  the  child  is  being  fed  upon  a  mixed  diet  with  milk  and 
one  of  the  prepared  infant  foods,  such  as  Mellin's.  Ridge*s,  HorltckX 
etc.,  the  difficulty  may  be  with  either  the  pn>teid  or  the  carbohy- 
drate elements,  but  the  prepared  foods  had  better  be  abandoiied. 
It  is  easy  to  ascertain  which  is  at  fault  by  confining  the  diet  ex- 
clusively for  a  few  days  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  ol 
foods,  and  noting  the  effect  on  the  bowels.     Moreover,  proteid  in- 
testinal   indigestion    usually   produces    offensive    alkaline    feculent 
stools,  while  carbohydrate  indigestion  causes  acid  stools  with  more 
flatus.     Of  course  both  classes  of  indigestion  may  coexist  in  the 
intestine,  but  the  difficulty  is  primarily  with  one  sort  or  the  other» 
and  hence  the  advantage  of  substituting  for  the  mixed  diet  a  more 
e!ementar>*  one.    In  place  of  milk,  ^f^g  albumin,  pressed-beef  juice, 
or  meat  broths  are  to  be  given.     Or  if  these  proteids  are  not  di- 
gested, the  diet  should  consist  for  a  few  days  of  barley  or  rice 
gruel,  or  gruels  of  **  torrefied  starch  '* — i.  e.,  wheat  flour  which  his 
been  boiled  or  roasted  in  order  to  burst  the  starch  granules  and 
partially  convert  the  granulose  into  dextrin.    The  digestion  is  carried 
still  further  by  the  use  of  diastase  or  malt  extract,  or  malted  milk 
may  be  given. 
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A  mixture  of  cream  and  water  (p.  486)  is  well  tolerated  in 
some  cases,  or  peptonised  milk  and  various  other  preparations  of 
milk  may  be  g^ven  ;  but  at  present  peptonised  milk  is  less  in  vogue 
than  formerly,  as  its  power  of  restoring  emaciated  tissues  has  been 
seriously  called  in  question.  *'  Modified  '*  or  **  humanised  "  milk  is 
to  be  preferred  (p.  88)* 

Older  children  may  have  beef  or  chicken  jelly,  scraped  beef, 
etc.  It  is  well  to  avoid  monotony  of  diet,  lest  the  appetite  fail 
entirely. 


Chronic  Gastro-intestinal  Catarrh— Chronic  Entero- 
colitis— Chronic  Diarrhcea  in  Children 

These  conditions  in  children  should  be  treated  by  very  careful 
regulation  of  the  diet.  Parents  are  apt  to  be  ignorant  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  strict  written  nUes  should  be  furnished  to  them. 
Children  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals  at  least  four  times  a 
day,  in  ortler  that  the  quantity  of  food  given  each  time  may  not  be 
too  much.  They  must  not  be  given  acid  food,  such  as  pickles,  or 
indigestible  substances  of  any  kind,  or  fruit  Many  cases  do  best 
when  put  upon  a  plain  milk  diet  for  several  weeks,  or,  if  this  is  not 
expedient,  peptonised  solutions  or  pancreatinised  food  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  part.  Other  good  temporary  substitutes  for  plain  milk 
are  buttermilk,  whey,  and  koumiss.  Beef  broth  should  not  be  given 
exclusively,  on  account  of  its  occasional  tendency  to  increase  diar- 
rhcea. If  the  stools  contain  much  fat  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  are  deficient,  and  the  use  of  pan- 
creatin  is  then  of  special  scrv^ice. 

These  children  cannot  digest  sugars,  starches,  or  fats  very  thor- 
oughly, although  cod-liver  oil  may  be  assimilated,  and  when  it  is 
it  constitutes  a  valuable  food.  It  does  not  necessarily  increase 
diarrhcea,  and  it  may  even  check  it  indirectly  by  improving  nu- 
trition. 

Among  foods  which  may  be  allowed  to  older  children  as  im- 
provement begins  are  raw  oysters,  boiled  or  broiled  fresh  fish, 
minced  beef  and  chicken,  soft-cooked  eggs,  soda  crackers,  bread 
and  milk,  toast,  thin  bread  and  butter,  blancmange,  custard,  junket, 
and  wine  jelly.  Sometimes  the  child  continues  to  emaciate  upon  a 
diet  of  animal  broths  and  meats,  and  fails  to  digest  either  eggs  or 
milk.  In  such  cases  pancreatinised  mush  or  some  simple  cereal, 
such  as  barley  or  rice,  may  be  given  with  malt  extract,  and  among 
vegetables  which  may  sometimes  be  allowed,  if  diarrhoea  has  ceased, 
are  asparagus,  spinach,  stewed  celery,  cauliflower,  and  thoroughly 
baked  potatoes  with  a  little  salt  and  butter  well  mixed. 

Hot  water  should  be  recommended  before  meals  if  the  child  will 
take  it.     It  may  be  given  a  faint  flavour  of  some  spice,  such  as 
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Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  given 
claret,  sherry,  or  brandy,  all  diluted  to 
bulk  with  Apollinaris  or  plain  water.     Se 
Wine  of  St.  Raphael. 

Some  patients  are  considerably  benefit 
weeks  at  one  of  the  alkaline  mineral  springs 


Chronic  Intestinal  Indigestio 

Chronic  intestinal  indigestion  in  chikire 
dieting  rather  than  by  medicines.     Diligent 
into  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  diet 
cordingly.     The  stools  and  the  urine  must  a 
amined.     If  the  former  are  hard,  white,  and 
loose  and  contain  undigested  coagulse  of  case 
if  they  are  sour  from  lactic-acid  fermentation. 
disagreeing.     If  the  child  is  nursing,  the  mol 
fault.     If  the  woman  is  worried,  exhausted,  or 
suffering  from   insomnia,   menstrual   disordet 
chronic  ailment,  or  if  lactation  is  too  long  coiit 
be  replaced  by  that  of  a  good  wet  nurse,  on  fai 
tie.     This  change  will  often  cure  the  indigesti 
be  that  the  infant  is  simply  overfed,  or  fed  to< 
of  milk  fails  to  be  absorbed,  undergoes  lacti 
produces  gas  with  abdominal  distention  and  d 
passages,  together  with  loss  of  weight,  fretfuhic 
toms.     If  the  child  is  being  fed  upon  a  mixed 
one  of  the  prepared  infant  foods,  such  as  Mellin's 
etc.,  the  difficulty  may  be  with  either  the  prot» 
drate  elements,  but  the  prepared  foods  had  bi 
It  is  easy  to  ascertain  which  is  at  fault  by  coi 
clusively  for  a  few  days  to  one  or  the  other 
foods,  and  noting  the  effect  on  the  bowels,     M< 
testinal    indigestion    usually   produces    ofTensive 
stools,  while  carbohydrate  indigestion  causes  iici 
flatus.     Of  course  both  classes  of  indigestion  n 
intestine,  but  the  difficulty  is  primarily  with  ont 
and  hence  the  advantage  of  substituting  for  the 
elementary  one.    In  place  of  milk,  egg  albumin,  1 
or  meat  broths  are  to  be  given.     Or  if  these  pr. 
gested,  the  diet  should  consist  for  a  few  day 
gruel,  or  gruels  of  "  torrefied  starch  '* — i.  e.,  wlv. 
been  boiled  or  roasted  in  order  to  burst  the 
partially  convert  the  granulose  into  dextrin.   The « 
''M  further  by  the  use  of  diastase  or  malt  extrac 
>e  given. 
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cinnamon  or  clove,  and  whey  is  an  excellent  beverage.  Some  chil- 
dren become  very  fond  of  koumiss,  but  it  is  expensive  unless  home- 
made (p.  8i), 

Many  of  these  children  become  strikingly  emaciated,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  dietetic  regimen,  the  skin  is  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  care 
should  he  taken  to  improve  its  nutrition.  This  may  be  done  by 
tepid  baths  before  bedtime  and  gentle  friction,  and  by  inunctions  of 
three  or  four  drachms  of  warm  melted  cacao  butter  or  warm  ulivc 
oil  or  cod-liver  oil,  to  be  robbed  in  over  the  extremities  and  pans  of 
the  trunk  other  than  the  abdomen.  In  this  w^ay  little  if  any  nuur- 
ishment  can  be  rubbed  into  the  circulation,  and  the  main  benefit  of 
the  inunction  consists  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  skin  by  locaf 
action,  and  in  preventing  excessive  heat  loss,  to  which  poorly  nour- 
ished children  arc  prone. 

Massage  should  be  given  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  momini? 
It  may  be  applied  over  the  entire  body,  unless  there  is  much  diar- 
rhoea, when  the  abdominal  wall  should  be  omitted. 


Simple  Atkophv— Marasmus 

Marasmus  is  a  form  of  starvation  occurring  chiefly  in  artificially 
fed  infants,  but  also  in  those  at  the  breast,  in  wdiom  there  is  great 
wasting  of  the  muscular  and  other  soft  tissues,  and  sometimes 
catarrh  of  the  alimentary  canal  The  food  is  either  too  limited  in 
quantitVT  is  indigestible,  or  else  is  supplied  in  a  form  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  not  properly  balanced.  Breast-fed  children  are  more 
apt  to  suffer  from  insufficient  quantity,  and  hand-fed  infants  from 
improper  quality  of  food  a!id  overfeeding.  **  Food  upon  which  a 
child  has  thrived  for  three  or  four  months,  perhaps,  can  become 
imsnitable,  and  consequently  lead  to  wasting  if  the  digestive  powers 
be  suddenly  reduced  by  an  intercurrent  disease  "  (Louis  Starr). 
The  treatment  of  marasmus  is  therefore  essentially  dietetic,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  directions  for  infant  feeding. 
No  detail  should  be  considered  too  trivial  for  the  physician's  per- 
sonal attention.  If  nursed,  the  mother  or  wet  nurse's  milk  should 
be  examined  for  richness  in  cream  and  curd.  If  hand-fed,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  antiseptic  cleanliness,  and 
milk  or  milk  and  meat  juice  should  be  the  staple  foods,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  farinaceous  articles  and  patent  **  baby  foods."  The  dis- 
ease is  commonest  in  the  first  year  of  life,  but  may  occur  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  its  effects  in  enfeebling  the  constitution  may  last  much 
longer.  It  is  just  at  this  period  that  mothers — for  reasons  of  sup- 
posed economy  or  expediency — arc  tempted  to  supplant  the  only 
natural  infant  food  (milk)  with  all  sorts  of  prepared  foods.  It  is 
because  they  do  not  know  how^  to  prepare  cow's  milk  properly  and 
adapt  it  to  the  baby's  needs  that  they  substitute  or  add  arliticial  foods. 
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All  milk  should  be  peptonised  or  Pasteurised  (p.  78),  and 
lime  water  or  barley  water  are  the  best  diluents,  tlie  former  being 
preferred  if  there  is  vomiting  or  acid  eructation.  (For  the  correct 
degree  of  dilution  according  to  age,  see  Infant  Feeding.)  If  good 
top  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oream 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar  is  to  be  added  to  each  bottle.  Some 
infants  do  better  for  a  short  time  upon  a  creani*and-water  mixture. 

In  other  cases  all  milk  shoulc!  be  withheld,  and  expresscd-beef 
juice,  diluted  meat  broths,  and  egg-albumin  solution  must  be  used. 
Louis  Starr  says :  "  At  eight  or  ten  months  from  two  to  four  fluid 
ounces  of  thin  mutton  or  chicken  broth  free  from  grease  may  be 
allow^ed  each  day  in  addition  to  the  milk  :  at  twelve  months  ilic  yolk 
of  a  soft-boiled  egg,  rice  and  milk,  and  carefully  mashed  potatoes 
with  gravy;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  small  quantity  of 
finely  minced  meat." 

Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given,  but  never  until  the  digestive  func- 
tions are  well  restored,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  the 
absence  of  eructation  and  flatulence,  and  a  clean  tongue.  It  is  to 
be  prescribed  pure,  or  in  one  of  the  emulsions  with  calcium  lacto- 
phosphate. 

Daily  warm  baths  and  inunctions  of  two  or  three  drachms  of 
cod-liver  oil,  or,  better,  olive  oil,  are  to  be  ordered,  with  fresh  air  in 
abundance. 


Mucous  Disease— Chronic  Pseudo^membranous 
Gastro-enteritis — Membranous  Enteritis 

Pathological  Physiology. ^ — ^Mucous  disease  is  an  obstinate  chronic 
affection  in  which  large  quantities  of  thick,  ropy  mucus  are  formed 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  chiefly  in  the  large  intestine.  The  dis- 
ease is  accompanied  usually  by  neurasthenia  and  disorders  of  gastric 
and  intestinal  digestion  and  absorption,  of  greater  or  less  severity. 

In  the  disease  called  membranous  enteritis  a  similar  condition  is 
present,  and  the  hypersecretion  results  in  the  formation  of  long  lube 
casts  of  fibrinous  mucus.  The  passage  of  the  casts  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  severe  paroxysmal  pains,  and  blood  may  appear  in 
the  stools.  Although  they  may  be  separated  clinically,  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  these  two  affections  is  the  same.  Young  children  nor- 
mally secrete  more  mucus  from  the  intestines  than  do  adults,  and 
the  long  continuance  of  an  irritating  diet  of  improper  food  may 
give  rise  to  hypersecretion.  Chronic  mucous  disease  is  sometimes 
a  sequel  of  the  infectious  diseases  which  particularly  affect  children, 
notably  whooping  cough.  There  are  a  larger  number  and  variety  of 
bacteria  found  in  the  stools  than  are  usually  present,  but  this  disease 
is  not  definitely  attributable  to  the  action  of  any  one  species.  The 
disease  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  intestinal  worms. 
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Symptoms* — The  appetite  is  very  irregulan  Tt  may  be  exag- 
gerated early  in  the  disease,  and  fail  completely  later  on.  The  fcKxi 
does  not  nourish  the  child,  absorption  being  prevented  by  the  mu- 
cus, and  it  canses  flatulency  and  discomfort.  Emaciation  is  pro- 
^essiJ^x^  and  extreme.  Some  of  the  stools  consist  wholly  of  muois, 
fatty  epithelial  cells,  and  granular  detritus,  while  others  contaia 
particles  of  undigested  food,  miik  curds,  meat  fibre,  etc,  mixed  with 
mucus. 

Dietetic  Treatment— The  only  hope  of  cure  of  this  condition 
lies  in  the  most  rigid  dietetic  treatment,  combined  with  rcgiihr 
habits,  l>athing,  etc.  In  the  worst  cases  only  predigested  fluid  liyod 
should  be  given,  such  as  pancreatinised  milk»  meat  juice,  and  egg 
albumin.  Beef  tea,  light  broths  of  veaK  mutton,  or  chicken,  cm- 
sommt\  or  milk  punch  may  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  no  food  by  the  stomach  for  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  then  commonce  to  feed  very  slowly,  giving  tea- 
spoonful  doses  at  fifteen-minute  intervals.  If  the  child  has  been 
living  for  long  upon  milk  alone,  and  the  stools  show  fat  and  mitli- 
gested  curds,  it  is  best  to  make  a  radical  change  and  proscribe  it  en- 
tirely. Jacobi  gives  instead  a  mixture  containing  five  ounces  of  bar- 
ley water,  one  to  two  drachms  of  brandy  or  whisky,  the  white  of  an 
egfn;,  and  a  little  salt  and  cane  sugar.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  evcn^  five 
or  fifteen  minutes.  This  is  a  fairly  palatable  mixture.  It  is  con- 
sitlered  best  to  withhold  all  farinaceous  and  saccharine  articles  until 
some  sign  of  improvement  appears. 

Edwards  prescribes  the  dietary  of  the  London  Northeastern  Hos- 
pital  for  Children.     (See  Hospital  Dietaries.) 

Dysentery 

During  an  attack  of  acute  dysentery  the  patient  should  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet  in  bed,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  for  ihc 
movement  of  the  bow^els,  making  use  of  a  bedpan  instead.  ThrougV 
out  the  active  stage  the  diet  must  be  strictly  confined  to  easily  di- 
gestible food,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  wisest  to  give  only  predigested 
fluid  articles.  Peptonised  or  pancreatinised  milk,  or  boiled  milk, 
pressed-nieat  juice,  whey»  or  raw  egg  albumin  beaten  with  shcrn' 
and  flavoured  with  nutmeg  are  recommended.  Many  patients  do 
best  upon  a  diet  of  raw  scraped  beef  or  meat  balls  ip.   in). 

In  cases  of  acute  dysentery,  and  especially  in  the  amorbic  (omi, 
the  loss  of  strength,  anaemia,  and  emaciation  progress  ven^  rapidly, 
and  the  strength  must  be  supported  by  stimulation,  for  which  brandy 
is  preferaide  to  whisky. 

During  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  very  cautiously  increased, 
and  confined  to  food  which  is  promptly  and  completely  digested, 
leaving  but  little  residue.     For  this  purpose  animal  food  should  be 
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chiefly  eaten,  while  fish,  tender  beefsteak,  roast  beef,  boiled  or 
broiled  chicken,  eggs,  custard,  blancmange,  dry  toast,  junket,  weH- 
boiled  rice,  or  wine  jelly,  may  be  given.  Ail  fruits  and  vege- 
tables must  be  forbidden,  and  butter  and  cream  should  be  taken 
sparingly. 

If  the  disease  occurs  in  infancy,  the  child,  if  possible,  should  be 
fed  at  the  breast.  Otherwise  all  milk  given  should  be  Pasteurised. 
Beef  lea  and  mutton  broth  may  be  allowed  in  moderation,  and 
special  care  should  be  observed  not  to  overfeed. 

CHRONIC    DYSENTERY 

Chronic  dysentery  is  often  best  treated  by  an  exclusive  milk 
diet  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  quarts  a  day,  with  rest  in  bed 
or  on  the  lounge.  In  other  cases  rare  steak  or  roast  beef  or  chicken 
and  egg  albumin  may  be  allowed,  with  dry  toast,  zwieback,  or  crack- 
ers.    The  milk  and  meat  diet  may  be  advantageously  combined. 

In  ( )slcr's  opinion,  if  there  is  nuich  ulceration  of  the  colon  meat 
is  not  well  borne,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  upon  a  diet 
which  will  give  but  little  residue,  such  as  boiled  or  peptonised  milk. 

The  stools  must  be  examined  every  day  or  two  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  undigested  fragments  of  milk  curds  or  meat,  oil  globules, 
mucus,  blood,  etc.  If  improvement  does  not  occur,  the  patient  may 
be  put  upon  a  diet  of  egg  albumin  with  beef  juice,  or  some  of  the 
preparations  of  beef  meal  (p.  111)  or  peptonoids,  with  pancreatin- 
ised  milk.  Return  to  solid  diet  must  be  very  gradual,  and  may  be 
conducted  on  the  lines  directed  for  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever 
(P-  435)- 

Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction 

Many  of  these  cases  demand  immediate  operation,  but  if  for  any 
reason  this  is  not  performed  nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth. 
If  any  food  be  taken  it  decomposes,  and  even  drink  may  excite 
severe  vomiting.     The  patient  may  be  nourished  by  the  rectum, 
and   thirst  can   be   relieved   by   injection   of  a   pint   of   lukewarm 
water  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  into  the  rectum.     If  the  latter  is 
irritable  a  smaller  quantity  should   be  employed,  and   more   fre- 
quently given.     Another  method  of  relievhig  thirst  is  to  inject  a 
pint  or  two  of  warm,  sterilised  salt  solution  of  the  above  strength 
into  the  cellular  tissue  beneatli  the  skin,  after  the  manner  of  the 
hik-^iodermoclysis  recommended  in  cholera  (p.  448).     If  necessary^ 
half  an  ounce  or  more  of  whisky  is  to  be  given  from  time  to  time 
hypCKlermically,  weakened  by  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of 
sail   solution.     If  all  these   injections  are   sterilised   and   inserted 
deeply  they  are  much  less  painful  than  if  inserted  immediately  be- 
neath the  skin. 

If  the  obstruction  is  overcome  without  operation,  the  diet  should 
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be  very  slowly  increased,  giving^  on!y  fluid   nourishment  by 
mouth  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  all  symptoms  have  subsided 

The  fluid  food  should  consist  of  beef  juice,  broths,  egrg^  albur 
and  simple  farinaceous  gruels*  Milk,  if  not  wholly  absorbed,  fc 
too  bulky  feces. 

The  symptoms  of  profound  collapse,  thready  pulse,  etc.,  ciepend 
not  upon  the  local  condition  of  obstruction,  but  upon  saprsemi^ 
intoxication  from  toxins  produced  by  decomposition  of  retatnc 
food.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  prompt  relief  whicl 
sometimes  succeeds  emptying  the  bowel  after  removal  of  the  oh 
struction  and  the  use  of  lavage  and  irrigation  with  warni  watc 
(106*'  K). 

Chronic  Constipation 

Phymlogy, — The  periodic  daily  evacuations  of  the  bowels  ai* 
determined  by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
intestines  excited  by  their  contents.     The  thick  fluid  condition  of 
the  food  (chyme)  which  enters  the  small  intestine  from  the  stomadi 
is  gradually  altered  by  absorption  of  water  and  soluble  ingrcdremsj 
in  the  small  intestine.     This  process  is  accomplished  by  rhythniic^lj 
vermicular  contractions  of  the  intestinal  wall  which  arc  reflex  ia{ 
character  and  stimulated  in  different  degrees  by  the  bulk  and  chem- 
ical combination  of  the  food  and  by  the  various  digestive  secretions, 
namely,  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices  and»  especially,  the  biJe, 
The  peristalsis  is  more  active  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  intestine, 
for  it  has  the  triple  function  of  (i)  mixing  the  food  antl  <ligestive 
fluids ;  (2)  bringing  the  whole  mass  into  contact  with  a  large  surface 
for  absorption ;  and  (3)  propelling  the  residue  towards  the  large 
intestine. 

Simultaneously  the  local  blood  current  is  increased.  The  vessels 
and  lymphatics  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  mesentery  become  greatly 
distended  by  absorption  of  food  products.  The  increase  in  voliinae 
and  flow  of  the  blood  also  stimulates  peristaltic  contractions. 

Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  the  food  is  found 
diminished  in  vohimc  by  absorption,  and  the  mass  is  conseqnenily 
somewhat  drier.  The  ileo-csecal  valve  is  periodically  relaxed  by 
reflex  mechanism,  and  the  peristalsis  of  the  small  intestine  propels 
the  food  onward  into  the  large  intestine,  where  further  absoqHion 
takes  place,  and  the  residue  is  more  slowly  moved  towards  the  stg- 
moid  flexure.  Here  it  remains  and  accumulates  until  a  certain  bulk 
is  gathered,  which  by  pressure  or  distention  excites  the  reflex  mech- 
anism of  defecation.  This  mechanism  employs  a  large  number  of 
muscles,  and  hence  the  need  of  a  controlling  nerve  centre,  which 
is  found  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Constipation,  when  not  due  to  intestinal  obstruction,  is  ilcpendent 
upon  lack  of  peristalsis,  as  diarrhoea  is  due  to  excessive  peristatsts. 
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Many  persons  are  wholly  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  a  normal 
stool.  The  custom  of  using  patent  water  closets  often  prevents 
them  from  seeing  the  stool,  and  they  are  unable  to  correctly  esti- 
mate its  amount  or  character.  A  little  accumulation  of  residue  left 
over  each  day  will  presently  cause  very  uncomfortable  constipa- 
tion* The  normal  stool  should  weigh  about  five  or  five  and  a  half 
ounces,  of  which  only  one  and  a  half  ounce  is  solid  matter.  It 
should  constitute  a  sausage-shaped  mass,  in  all  about  six  inches 
in  length. 

Pathological  Physiology, — Constipation  may  result  from  one  or 
more  of  the  following  causes*  which  are  related  to  diet:  i.  Insuf* 
ficient  quantity  of  solid  food.  2.  Too  highly  mitritious  or  concen- 
trated food,  3,  Insufficient  fiuid.  4.  Astringent  food  and  drinks. 
5.  Indigestible  food.  6.  Lack  of  digestive  flui<ls.  7.  Irregularity  in 
diet.  8.  Obstruction  from  overeating.  9.  Lack  of  peristalsis.  10. 
Lack  of  exercise. 

1.  Insuf^cient  food  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  consti- 
pation. In  prolonged  starv^ation  the  bowels  cease  to  move  entirely. 
Persons  who  cat  but  sparingly  have  too  little  bulk  of  food  to  excite 
the  normal  peristahic  motion  of  the  intestines,  and  the  waste  prod- 
ucts accumulate  in  consequence. 

2.  Too  highly  nutritious  or  concentrated  food,  such  as  richly 
seasoned  meats,  milk,  meat  extracts,  pcptonised  fluids,  etc.,  when 
almost  completely  absorbed,  leave  insufficient  residue  of  waste  mat- 
ter I\Tistalsis  is  therefore  either  not  excited  or  the  contracting 
intestinal  wall  has  insufficient  bulk  of  material  to  seize  upon  and 
propel. 

3.  Insufficient  fluid  often  causes  constipation,  and  for  three  rea- 
sons: (i)  The  chyme  is  not  kept  liquid  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
mingled  with  the  digestive  juices.  (2)  The  intestinal  walls  become 
too  dry  and  friction  over  the  hardened  fecal  masses  is  increased » 
making  it  difficult  to  propel  them,  (3)  There  is  less  fluid  absorbed 
by  the  blood,  and  consequently  the  digestive  juices  and  intestinal 
mucus  are  reduced  in  amount  and  altered  in  quality. 

4.  Astringent  food  or  drinks,  such  as  tea,  brandy,  or  claret,  con- 
stipate by  checking  the  mucous  and  other  secretions,  thereby  in- 
creasing friction  within  the  intestinal  wall. 

5.  Indigestible  food  may  be  so  hard  and  bulky  as  to  be  imper- 
fectly acted  upon  by  peristalsis  and  incompletely  mingled  with  the 
digestive  juices,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  abnormal  fermentation  and 
production  of  substances  which  inhibit  absorption  and  peristalsis. 

6.  Lack  of  digestive  fluids  in  normal  proportion  or  serious  alter- 
ations in  their  composition  retard  digestion  and  lessen  peristalsis. 

7.  Irregularity  in  diet  or  in  the  intervals  of  taking  food,  eating 
too  hastily,  imperfect  mastication,  and  great  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  eaten,  all  tend  to  disorder  digestion  by  disturbing  the 
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natural  rhythm  of  its  various  stages,  and  especially  the  periodicity 
defecation. 

8.  Obstruction  from  overeating",  particularly  in  chitdren,  »»^^ 
cause  constipation  from  the  accumulation  of  larger  quantities  ^H 
waste  matter  than  the  intestinal  muscles  have  power  to  propeL      ^" 

9.  Lack  of  peristalsis  occurs  through  enfeebled  intestinal  muscles 
or  imperfect  nerve  stimulation, 

10.  Lack  of  exercise  fails  to  stimulate  the  circulation*  both 
cral  and  local,  and  to  secure  the  abundant  oxygen  supply  needed  ' 
complete  oxidation  of  the  food.     It  also  fails  to  stimulate  peris 
by  the  natural  movements  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  abdc 
muscles*  and  by  increasing  the  flow  of  bile. 

Constipation  is  not  infrequently  a  constitutional  habit  or  famil 
peculiarity,  running  through  several  generations.     It  is   provoke 
by  sedentar)^  habits  and  neglect  of  the  calls  of  Nature,   and  it 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  impoverished  conditions  of  the  bk 
and   malnutrition,  and   especially  anaemia,   neurasthenia,    hys 
and   chronic   diseases  of  the   liver  and   stomach.     It   is    also  ' 
quently  present  in  connection  with  acute  fevers,  and  the   habit 
the  perpetual  consumption  of  drugs  of  many  varieties  may 
sion  it. 

Weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  intestinal  and  abdominal  wall  arc 
common  factors  in  the  production  of  constipation.  This  symptom  is 
therefore  present  in  obesity,  overdistention  of  the  abdominal  wall 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  atony  of  the  large  intestine  and  chronic 
diseases  of  its  mucous  membrane.  It  is  also  produced  by  olnstruc- 
tion  from  the  pressure  of  tumours,  accumulation  of  scybalar  frow 
impaction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bowel,  stricture,  and  localised 
atony  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Symptoms. — In  all  common  cases  the  symptoms  accompanyini 
constipation  arc  debility  and  lassitude,  while  more  or  less  mental  de-^ 
pression  is  present  in  persons  of  nervous  or  hypochondriacal  temper- 
ament.   When  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  insanity  it  increases 
languor,  moroscness,  and  irritability  of  temper,  and  not  seldom  ex- 
cites acute  and  violent  symptoms.     As  a  result  of  the  accumnlatioo 
of  waste  matter  in  the  lower  bowel,  internal  misplacements  mav  oc-j 
casionally  result,  or,  if  they  already  exist,  they  may  be  increased | 
Sacral  neuralgia  is  sometimes  produced,  and  hemorrhoids  from  con- 
gestion of  the  rectal  veins  may  occur.     Occasionallv  constipatkia, 
may  result  from  malformations  of  the  intestine — adhesions  which] 
bind  lonp^  and  coils  of  the  intestine  in  abnormal  positions  an<l  tnter-l 
fere  with  peristaltic  movement.    The  impacted  feces  accumulate  inl 
the  colon  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  they  mar 
also  form  large  tumours  in  the  hepatic  or  splenic  flexure,  or  even  m 
the  right  inguinal  region.     In  aged  persons  sacculi  of  the  ealoB 
may  become  permanently  distended,  and  scybalx  become  eakified 
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as  enteroliths,  A  channel  is  sometimes  bored  through  the  impacted 
masses  of  fecal  material,  and  the  long-continued  constipation  will 
give  rise  to  diarrhcea.  The  fecal  mass  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  and 
diarrho^al  stools  pass  through  the  channel. 

Chronic  constipation  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  acute  attacks  of 
localised  pain  and  considerable  fever  {104"'  F.).  These  attacks  may 
simulate  appendicitis,  localised  peritonitis,  or  other  acute  abdominal 
diseases. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— Before  ordering  the  diet  for  chronic  con- 
stipation»  the  patient  must  be  minutely  interrogated  as  to  his  daily 
habits  of  life,  such  as  occupation^  hours  for  meals  and  for  exercise, 
recreation,  and  sleep,  the  kinds  of  foods  and  quantity  usually  eaten, 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  fluids  drunk,  hour  for  going  to  stool,  the 
use  of  stimulants  and  tobacco,  and  presence  of  mental  worry  or 
anxiety. 

The  principles  of  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  constipation  are 
based  upon  supplying  digestible  food,  which  will  excite  peristalsis 
either  by  its  bu!k  or  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Vegetable 
food  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  nitrogenous  diet,  furnishes  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  waste  matter.  Herbivorous  animals  have 
more  abundant  evacuations  than  do  carnivores. 

Following  is  a  list  of  common  foods  discussed  in  their  relation 
to  constipation : 

Veg^etables. — The  cellulose  of  starchy  foods  is  difficult  of  diges- 
tion and  of  comparatively  little  nutrient  value  for  man;  hence  it 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  material  This  is  true  of 
the  starch  granules  of  potatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

Other  vegetables  which  leave  a  large  residue  after  digestion  are 
tomatoes,  spinach,  lettuce,  asparagus,  salsify,  cabbage,  and  celery. 
Tomatoes  and  spinach  seem  to  possess  slight  special  laxative  proper- 
ties,    Spanish  onions,  boiled,  are  laxative. 

Cereals. — The  various  cereals  used  for  bread  when  coarsely 
ground  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  external  envelope  of 
the  grains,  which  is  more  or  less  hard  and  rough,  and  by  its  pres- 
ence in  the  intestine  it  stimulates  peristalsis  through  mechanical 
irritation. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  following  articles  of  diet  tend  to  over- 
come constipation :  Coarse  Graham  bread,  rye  bread,  vvheatena, 
wheaten  grits,  commeal,  Indian  meal,  oatmeal,  brown  or  *' whole- 
meal **  bread,  Boston  brown  bread,  shredded  wheat. 

Molasses  and  honey  added  to  bread  are  laxative.  Gingerbread, 
especially  for  children,  is  sometimes  efficacious.  With  some  per- 
sons the  substitution  of  milk  sugar  (lactose)  for  cane  sugar  proves 
laxative. 

Beverages, — Coflfee,  beer,  cider,  and  unfermented  grape  juice  are 
somewhat  laxative.  ^ 
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Oili* — Olive  oil  and  cod-liver  otl,  if  taken  at  bedtime  into  an 
empty  stomach,  are  laxatives  for  some  persons,  particularly  children. 

Adults  may  take  a  dessertspoonful  of  best  Lucca  oil  with  each 
meal,  eating  it  with  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  beets  or  lettuce,  or 
mixing  it  with  potatoes, 

Fmit. — Fruits  are  laxative,  either  because  they  contain  inclines- 
tible  seeds,  which  act  mechanically  in  the  intestine  (e.  g,.  figs,  ber- 
ries), or  because  the  vegetable  acids  and  salts  which  they  furnish 
upon  being  absorbed  stimulate  the  digestive  secretions  and  peri- 
stalsis. 

Fruits  with  seeds  are  laxative,  such  as  figs,  blackberries,  straw- 
berries, huckleberries,  blueberries,  and  also  grapes  in  large  amount 
without  the  seeds. 

Fruits  having  special  laxative  properties  through  chemical  action 
are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  shaddock,  cherries,  prunes, 
plums.  Many  fruits  act  in  both  the  above  ways,  and  raisins,  dp, 
prunes,  and  apples  leave  considerable  bulk  of  waste  matter  after 
digestion. 

Fruit  is  always  more  laxative  when  eaten  between  meals  or 
some  time — say,  half  an  hour — before  breakfast.  It  then  enters  the 
intestine  more  promptly,  and  it  is  not  retarded  in  its  eflfect  by  the 
presence  of  other  articles  of  diet.  Its  action  is  furthered  by  drink- 
ing a  tumblerful  or  two  of  water. 

With  many  persons  constipation  may  be  prevented  by  eating  one 
or  two  oranges  or  the  juice  of  half  a  grape-fruit  before  breakfast 
The  latter  is  very  sour,  and  considerable  sugar  is  required  to  make 
it  palatable.  This  is  a  decided  disadvantage  for  those  who  have 
flatulent  dyspepsia  or  gout.  Instead  of  sugar,  the  bitterness  maybe 
disguised  by  a  little  sherry  or  rum  poured  upon  the  cut  fruit.  A 
half  dozen  dried  figs  or  a  dozen  or  so  of  French  prunes  eaten  at  in- 
tervals during  the  day,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  produce  a  laxa- 
tive effect.  These  fruits  in  smaller  quantities  are  very  good  (of 
children.  In  some  cases  the  breakfast  may  be  confined  exclusively 
to  fruits  for  two  or  three  months. 

Cooked  Fmits. — With  many  persons  having  imperfect  digestion 
raw  fruits  disagree,  and  since  their  laxative  properties  are  not  much 
weakened  by  being  cooked,  it  is  better  to  eat  them  in  that  form- 
Stewed  prunes,  or  apples  cither  stew^ed  or  baked,  are  very  ca?y  of 
digestion,  and  the  latter  may  often  be  eaten  by  invalids  in  whom 
the  digestive  organs  are  very  weak.  Cooking  berries  or  other  suit- 
able fruits  by  stewing  renders  them  much  more  digestible,  atid 
does  not  impair  their  nutritive  qualities.  The  principal  objection  to 
cooked  fruits  is  that  they  usually  require  so  much  sugar  to  make 
them  palatable  that  they  may  cause  flatulency.  A  little  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  will  neutralise  the  acidity,  and  saccharin  may  be  ^H^ 
instead  of  sugar. 
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Canned  or  dried  fruits  and  fruits  preserved  in  sirups  are  of  little 
value  for  constipation. 

A  few  fruits,  like  the  banana,  are  apt  to  cause  constipation. 

Owing  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  fresh  fruit  relieves  constipation, 
patients  occasionally  eat  loo  much  of  it,  with  the  result  of  producing 
dyspepsia  and  increasing  their  original  trouble. 

Utttl.— Nuts,  especially  English  walnuts  and  almonds,  are  excel- 
lent laxatives,  partly  from  their  bulky  residue  and  in  part  from  the 
oils  which  they  contain. 

Water, — Copious  draughts  of  either  very  hot  or  cold  water,  two 
or  three  tumblerfuls,  should  be  taken  before  retiring  and  on  rising. 
Many  persons,  from  a  belief  that  water  drunk  with  meals  is  injurious, 
abstain  from  it  and  forget  to  take  fluid  between  meals,  and  become 
constipated  in  consequence.  If  they  happen  to  lose  water  by  free 
perspiration  also,  the  difficulty  is  enhanced.  Such  patients  should 
be  advised  to  drink  water  freely,  as  above  indicated.  It  also  aids 
digestion  to  take  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water  about  an  hour  after  a 
meal  unless  the  gastric  juice  is  feeble  in  strength  of  acidity.  The 
stomach  contents  becoming  somewhat  thickened  by  loss  of  fluid 
through  the  pyloric  orifice  or  by  direct  absorption  through  its  own 
wall,  are  better  digested  by  being  diluted  again.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  drunk  makes  but  little  difference  as  far  as  constipation  is 
concerned.  Cold  water  is  warmed  and  hot  water  is  cooled  by  the 
oesophagus,  so  that  uj>on  reach mg  the  stomach  it  is  nearly  of  the 
normal  body  temperature,  no  matter  how  much  it  differed  from  this 
when  swallowed,  provided  it  has  been  taken  slowly.  If  swallowed 
in  large  draughts  it  docs  affect  the  stomach  temperature  for  a  few 
moments,  but  it  is  soon  brought  to  the  normal  body  temperature 
again  (p.  334). 

When  patients  will  not  drink  enough  plain  water,  they  can  be 
induced  to  take  lemonade  or  water  flavoured  with  some  aromatic, 
A  few  cloves  put  in  a  tumbler  of  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  steep 
overnight  impart  their  flavour  to  the  fluid,  which  may  be  drunk  on 
rising  in  the  morning. 

Summary  of  the  most  "ffseful  Articles  for  Chronic  Conttipation* — 
Abimdant  water,  coarse  brown  or  bran  bread,  oatmeal,  butter,  fresh 
green  vegetables  (lettuce,  spinach,  sprouts,  rhubarb,  etc.).  prunes, 
figs,  apples  (cooked  or  raw),  peaches,  berries,  buttermilk,  apple  cider, 
koumiss,  honey,  English  walnuts. 

Foods  to  he  Avoideii, — Persons  suffering  from  habitual  constipa- 
tion do  well  to  give  up  the  following  articles :  Eggs,  milk,  sweets, 
pastry,  puddings  made  of  simple  amylaceous  substances — such  as 
rice,  sago,  etc. — fried  foods,  rich  gravies,  sauces,  curry,  strong 
condiments,  pickles,  cheese,  tea,  sour  or  red  wines. 
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AIDS  TO   DIETETIC  TREATMENT 

It  is  an  important  and  infallible  rule  in  cases  of  chronic  constipa- 
tion that  hygienic  as  well  as  dietetic  treatment  should  supersede  the 
use  of  medicine.  It  is  very  necessary  to  establish  a  uniform  liour 
for  going  to  stool  each  day,  and  all  efforts  at  straining  should  be 
avoided.  Exercise  in  moderation  should  be  insisted  upon»  such  as 
walking  at  least  an  hour  or  two  twice  a  day,  but  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  horsel>ack  riding  is  by  far  the  most  beneficial.  One  or 
two  rides  a  week  are  mucli  better  than  none.  Many  persons  find 
improvement  from  bicycling.  Tight  lacing  and  constriction  of  the 
abdomen  by  tight  belts  should  be  avoided,  and  also  sitting  long  in 
positions  compressing  the  abdomen.  Much  good  may  be  accom- 
phshed  by  elementary  instruction  in  calisthenics,  in  which  special 
attention  is  paid  to  deep  respiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles. 

Regularity  should  be  observed  in  habits  of  life,  in  hours  of  sleep, 
and  of  meals.  Many  business  men  whose  daily  routine  o(  early 
rising,  exact  hours,  and  evening  dinners  is  disturbed  on  Sundays  by 
late  breakfast  and  a  noon  dinner,  find  that  the  regular  habit  of  the 
bowels  is  interrupted  at  the  first  of  the  week,  and  in  consequence 
may  suffer  fur  a  day  or  two  from  headache  and  **  biliousness." 

Massage—Massage  is  the  process  of  manipulating  the  raiisdes 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  aim  of  the  treatment  is  to 
mechanically  compress  and  stimulate  the  structures  beneath  the 
skin,  and  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  merely  nibbing 
the  surface  of  the  body,  which  acts  through  excitation  of  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  and  circulation. 

Massage  promotes  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  veins 
and  of  the  lymph  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  capillaries,  and  favou5 
the  removal  of  waste  products  from  the  tissues  compressed,  and  die 
increase  of  healthy  metabolism  in  the  muscles.  It  also  stimulates 
the  latter  in  a  slight  degree  to  contraction.  It  aids  the  functional 
activity  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  The  various  manipula- 
tions are  complex,  and  when  rightly  performed  require  the  skill  and 
experience  of  thoroughly  trained  operators.  The  chief  manipula- 
tions are  classed  as — 

1.  Percussion  by  short  quick  blows  of  the  fingers  or  small  rubber 
hammers, 

2.  Rolling  the  muscles  and  subcutaneous  tissues  beneath  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers. 

3.  Kneading  with  the  fingers  and  palms  of  both  hands,  placw 
one  above  the  other,  on  the  patient's  arm  or  leg. 

Massage  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  most  useful  for  constipati^' 
and  both  percussion  or  mechanical  vibration  and  kneading  are  to  he 
used.     It  should  be  performed  in  the  direction  of  the  colon,  c^^ 
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mencing  low  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  ascending  to 
the  ribs,  crossing  to  the  left*  and  descending  upon  the  left  side  to 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  This  mechanical  movement  not  only  pushes 
along  the  intestinal  contents,  if  the  abdominal  wall  he  not  too  fat 
or  rigid*  but  it  stimulates  peristalsis  by  reflex  action.  If  possible, 
it  should  be  given  in  the  morning  before  rising,  and  at  first  daily> 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  later  e%^ery  other  day.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  continued  for  a  monih  or  more.  Obstinate  cases 
have  been  cured  in  this  manner,  and  the  method  is  especially  serv- 
iceable for  very  obese  patients. 

Some  persons  derive  aid  from  manipulating  the  abdominal  wall 
for  themselves  while  lying  in  bed  in  the  morning.  A  large  wooden 
ball  like  a  crotjuet  ball  or  a  lieavy  metal  ball  weighing  four  to  six 
pounds  may  be  rolled  over  the  abdomen  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
every  morning,  pressing  it  in  deeply  in  the  direction  of  the  colon. 
This  sometimes,  in  thin  subjects,  promotes  the  movement  of  the 
intestinal  contents. 

Medicines.^ — Discussion  of  the  medicinal  treatment  of  constipa- 
tion is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  hut  the  practice  of  contin- 
ually taking  laxatives  and  strong  cathartics  cannot  l)e  too  strongly 
condemned.  The  constant  daily  overexcitation  of  the  bowels  by 
such  remedies  as  aloes  produces  a  deplorable  condition  in  which  the 
bowels  refuse  to  act  at  all  without  constantly  increasing  dosage. 

The  majority  of  such  cases  can  be  cured  by  diet,  hut  the  rules 
must  be  very  distinctly  laid  down,  and  the  patient  nmst  exercise 
patience  and  care  in  adhering  to  them.  I  have  sometimes  been  able 
to  relieve  patients  who  for  several  years  had  depended  wholly  upon 
strong  cathartic  pills  or  enemata.  by  stopping  all  medicine,  and  en- 
forcing simple  dietetic  rules,  especially  in  regard  to  drinkitig  abun- 
dant fluid  and  eating  laxative  and  bulky  food.  They  often  tliink 
that  a  daily  movement  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  worry  and 
nervousness  which  its  absence  occasions  increases  the  difficulty. 
They  should  be  reassured,  and  told  not  to  be  concerned  if  the 
bowels  do  not  move  at  first  for  two  or  three  or  even  four  days,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  have  an  unaided  passage  in  that  interval  they  can 
certainly  be  relieved,  and  diet  and  regimen  will  succeed  in  time  if 
persistently  followed. 

In  very  obstinate  cases  when  diet  does  not  succeed  alone,  atten- 
tion to  its  regulation  will  enable  the  patient  to  obtain  the  desired 
result  with  mild  and  decreasing  doses  of  simple  saline  laxatives  such 
as  Congress,  Crab  Orchard,  Mt.  Clemens,  Apenta,  or  Rubinat  water, 
in  lieu  of  strong  cathartic  pills,  or  patent  medicines. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  smoking  increases  peristalsis.  Some  men 
become  constipated  when  deprived  of  their  after-breakfast  cigar. 
The  effect  of  tobacco  is  not  constant,  however,  and  by  disordering 
digestion  too  much  smoking  may  be  an  indirect  cause  of  constipa- 
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tion.     In  those  in  whom  it  acts  favourably  upon  the  bowels,  a  good 
cigar  is  usually  more  active  than  any  other  form  of  the  weed. 

Bathing. — A  daily  morning  cold  bath  followed  by  vigorous  fric- 
tion of  the  skin  is  of  great  service* 

Electricity. — Faradisation  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  frequently 
useful,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  current  when  applied 
superficially  radiates  over  the  skin  without  penetrating  to  any  ex- 
tent beneath  the  surface,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  the  intes- 
tinal wall.  Any  benefit  derived  from  such  application  must  be  purely 
of  a  reflex  character  from  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  trans- 
mitted through  the  cord  to  the  sympathetic  nerves.  A  much  better 
method  of  applying  a  faradic  current  consists  of  introducing  one 
electrode  for  several  inches  into  the  rectum,  while  the  other  is 
moved  about  over  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  this 
manner  these  muscles  may  be  made  to  contract  and  move  the  intes- 
tines to  some  extent,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  current 
to  pass  through  the  sigmoid  flexure.  If  carefully  adjusted,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  current  gives  rise  to  no  pain  or  discomfort 

Bandaging. — In  very  obese  persons,  who  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  constipation,  the  pendulous  and  relaxed  abdominal  wall  should 
be  supported  with  an  abdominal  bandage.  The  same  treatment  may 
give  comfort  when  the  wall  is  much  distended  in  childhearing  or  by 
the  presence  of  large  abdominal  tumours  or  accumulations  of  ascitic 
or  ovarian  fluid. 


Constipation  in  Infants  and  Children 

In  earliest  infancy  from  two  to  three  daily  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  are  considered  a  normal  number,  but  in  childhood,  as 
in  adults,  one  passage  is  normal.  In  later  infancy  constipation  is 
exceedingly  common  on  account  of  the  milk  diet,  and  bottle-fed 
babies  are  more  subject  to  it  than  sucklings.  The  small  intestine 
is  relatively  longer  than  in  the  adult,  the  large  intestine  easily 
becomes  distended,  the  pelvis  is  more  contracted,  and  peristalsis 
is  usually  less  vigorous,  owing  to  a  less  powerful  musculature  than 
obtains  in  adults. 

When  constipation  is  present  tn  an  infant  at  the  breast  the  milk 
may  be  too  rich  in  casein  and  deficient  in  fat,  salts,  and  sugar  This 
may  be  due  to  a  constipated  habit  of  the  mother,  and  laxative  foods 
should  be  given  to  her  rather  than  medicines  to  the  chihl  H  the 
child  is  nursing  a  wet  nurse,  it  may  be  best  to  change  to  another  tn 
perhaps  an  earlier  stage  of  lactation,  or  one  whose  milk  is  less  rich 
in  proteids. 

If  the  infant's  stools  consist  of  dry  and  brittle  scyhalae  it  should 
be  given  more  water  to  drink,  or  a  little  oatmeal  witter,  whtch 
IS  laxative.    Other  simple  and  oftentimes  effectual  remedies  arc 
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[from  half  to  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  molasses,  melted  sugar,  or 
fbutten 

In  the  case  of  hand-fed  babies  when  the  milk  forms  large  and 
[hard  curds»  and  when  the  proportion  of  cream  is  too  small,  the  addi- 
tion of  water  and  cream  will  often  remedy  the  evil. 

As  an  occasional,  but  not  habitual,  simple  remedy  for  constipa- 
tion in  such  cases  relief  may  be  obtained  by  making^  a  mixture  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  whole-meal  gluten  flour  in  a  pint  of  water,  boil- 
ing for  three  hours  to  a  thick  mass,  and  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture,  unstrained,  to  each  feeding  bottle. 

Artificial  foods,  *'  prepared  "  foods,  and  condensed  milk  are  more 
apt  to  excite  diarrhoea  than  constipation,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  may  cause  the  latter,  and  the  continued  use  of 
coarse  food  or  cathartics,  or  of  large  enemata,  overstimulates  the 
bow^l  and  results  in  constipation. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  enemata  they  should  be  small,  and 
not  too  frec|uently  given.  From  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  glycerin  in 
two  teaspoon fu!s  of  water  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  young  nursing 
infant.  The  glycerin,  by  virtue  of  its  hygroscopic  power,  abstracts 
water  from  the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  causing  hyperaemia,  which 
in  time  excites  peristalsis.  A  simple  injection  of  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  cold  water  containing  a  pinch  of  salt  is  often  successful* 

Suppositories  may  also  be  used.  They  should  be  small,  conical 
in  shape,  and  well  oiled  before  being  inserted.  They  may  be  made 
of  glycerin,  soap,  molasses  candy  (I^ruitnight),  or  gluten. 

For  older  child ren»  from  three  years  up.  some  one  or  more  of  the 
following  articles  should  be  included  in  the  menus.  By  this  means  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  without  castor  oil.  senna,  rhubarb,  strong  ene- 
mata, and  other  remedies  which  are  constantly  abused. 

Toodi  Recommended. ^ — Oatmeal,  corn  bread,  cracked  wheat,  por- 
ridge, wheaten  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour,  bran  bread  soaked 
in  warm  milk,  gingerbread,  bread  and  molasses  (not  sirup), 
brown  bread  and  honey,  stewed  prunes,  baked  apples,  figs,  olive 
oil  and  olives,  cod-liver  oil,  fresh  green  vegetables,  orange  juice, 
peaches,  and  whey. 

Foods  Forbidden.— Certain  foods  should  be  absolutely  forbidden 
to  older  children,  such  are  cheese,  dry  fruits  (except  figs  and  prunes), 
fruits  having  small  seeds,  spices,  pickles,  nuts,  raisins,  dried,  salted, 
or  preserved  foods  of  all  kinds,  canned  corn,  sweets,  candies,  cakes, 
and  excess  of  farinaceous  foods.  All  articles  likely  to  produce  flatu- 
lent dyspepsia  must  be  avoided.  Children  on  a  mixed  diet  do  well 
to  avoid  starcliy  foods  and  take  more  broths  and  soups.  V'^ariety 
in  the  diet  is  desirable. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  go  to  stool  at  regular  hours,  and 
should  be  early  taught  the  evil  consequences  of  neglect  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  Nature.    School-teachers  should  not  detain  them  at 
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IKetetic  Treatment.— The  dietetic  treatment  of  appendicitis  which 
has  not  yet  passed  into  the  surgeon's  hands  should  consist  in  giving 
only  such  food  as  will  be  thoroughly  absorbed,  leaving  as  little 
residue  as  possible  to  irritalc  the  lower  bowel  and  excite  peristalsis* 
Until  the  outcome  of  the  attack  is  decided  it  is  best  to  put  the  patient 
upon  a  fluid  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  nutritive  broths.  Beaten  eggs 
may  be  allowed,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  pancreatiiiised  milk. 
whey,  or  buttermdk.  Cocoa  may  be  given,  and  strained  gruels  of 
rice  or  barley. 

In  recurrent  cases  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  to  eat  moder- 
ately and  avoid  all  coarse  or  hard  food*  such  as  grits,  coarse  oatmeal^ 
tough  meats,  fibrous  vegetables,  the  skin  of  fruits  or  potatoes — in 
short,  everything  likely  to  overload  the  intestine  with  accumulated 
waste. 

The  operative  cases  should  have  the  diet  recommended  after 
laparotomy.  Usually  the  digestive  organs  rei|uire  almost  absolute 
rest  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  hot  water  may  be 
sipped.  No  food  at  all  should  be  given  for  fully  six  hours  before 
operation. 

Acute  Peritonitis 

Acute  peritonitis,  if  due  to  causes  within  the  alimentary  canal, 
demands  absolute  rest  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  this  is 
secured  by  giving  all  nourishment,  stimulants,  and  medicines  in 
the  form  of  nutrient  enemata  (p.  408),  Any  food  in  the  stomach 
is  likely  to  excite  vomiting  and  aggravate  the  pain  and  other  symp- 
toms. 

Most  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  demand  laparotomy,  and  the  die- 
tetic treatment  is  given  under  that  heading. 

In  other  cases  a  very  little  fluid  nonnshment  may  be  cautiously 
administered  per  os.  such  as  peptonised  milk,  light  gruels  of  pearl 
barley  or  arrowroot,  plain  meat  juice  squeezed  from  a  fresh  steak,  or 
one  of  the  forms  of  peptonised  meat  or  ^gg  albumin  in  sherry 
should  be  tried.  Only  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  should  be  given  once 
in  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  or  meteorism.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  ounces  per  diem  of  predigested  food  given  by  the  mouth 
is  all  that  should  be  prescribed  in  such  cases.  The  resumption 
of  a  full  diet  should  be  extremely  gradual,  occupying  several 
weeks. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  aerated  waters  of  all  kinds  on  ac- 
count of  their  tendency  to  increase  meteorism  and  render  the  patient 
still  more  uncomfortable.  Alcoholic  stimulation  is  usually  required 
in  severe  cases,  and  if  the  stomach  is  intolerant  it  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  dry  champagne  or  dilute  whisky  or  brandy.  The 
latter  may  be  added  to  rectal  enemata. 
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The  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  upon  the  diet  for  convales- 
cent typhoid-fever  patients  (p.  435)  for  hints  as  to  selection  of  a 
mam  for  convalcsceiUs  from  peritonitis. 

Chronic  Peritonitis 

In  chronic  peritonitis  the  outcome  of  chronic  tuberculosis,  or 
other  disease,  plainly  cooked  animal  food  agrees  best.  Starches 
and  sugars,  from  their  tendency  to  ferment  and  dilate  the  bowels 
with  gas*  should  be  avoided.  Broiled  tender  chop,  steak,  chicken, 
or  white  meat  of  fish  may  be  given.  Kggs,  milk,  and  cream  arc 
pemiitted  when  they  do  not  cause  dyspepsia.  Bread  should  be  eaten 
sparingly,  and  must  always  be  stale  or  toasted.  Zwieback  and  crack- 
ers are  given  for  variety.  All  food  should  be  eaten  very  slowly  aa 
in  very  moderate  quantities  at  a  time. 
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BiLlUL'SNESS 

Symptoms. — '*  Biliousness  "  is  an  unscientific  but  very  convenient 
term  employed  to  express  fimctional  disorder  of  the  liver,  usually 
accompanied  by  an  oversecretion  of  bile,  which  is  often  vomited. 
The  condition  is  characterised  by  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  con- 
stipation, a  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  offensive  breath,  malaise,  and, 
if  it  continues,  by  a  sallow,  yeUowish.  or  pasty  complexion. 

Causation. — The  most  common  cause  uf  biliousness  is  eating  too 
mucti  food  or  too  rich  or  badly  cooked  food  combined  with  seden- 
tary habits. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  speaking  of  the  habit  of  overeating,  sayfi: 
"  The  surplus  fund  of  nutrient  material  unused  is  stored  up  in  some 
form.  When  a  certain  amount  has  been  thus  disposed  of^ — the  ca* 
pacity  for  storage  varying  greatly  in  different  persons — an  unde- 
sirable balance  remains  against  the  feeder,  and  in  young  people  is 
mostly  rectified  by  a  *  bilious  attack/  This  relieves  the  system  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  process  may  be  repeatecL" 

**  In  functional  derangements  of  the  liver  much  more  perma- 
nent benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  careful  regulation  of  the  ingcsta 
than  from  physic  "  (Murchison). 

Continued  disregard  of  the  warnings  of  bilious  attacks  is  liable 
lo  lead  in  time  to  more  serious  trouble,  such  as  habitual  Hthsemia 
or  oxaluria,  and  in  some  cases  gout.  It  is  possible,  although  it 
is  not  absolutely  proved,  that  diabetes  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
categor\% 

IVrsons  spending  a  holiday  at  the  seaside,  who  breathe  more 
invigorating  air  than  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  intaiid 
ciHcs,  often  are  tempted  to  eat  too  much  and  exercise  but  little, 
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with  the  prompt  result  of  overloading  the  liver  and  inducing  a  bilious 
attack «  for,  as  Harley  says,  the  liver  "  acts  like  a  wise  horse  when 
overloaded — ^simply  stands  still  until  part  of  its  burden  is  removed." 

Those  who  have  a  tendency — often  hereditary — to  biliousness 
frequently  exhibit  idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  special  articles  of  diet, 
the  eating  of  which,  even  in  moderation,  may  quickly  precipitate  an 
attack. 

A  bilious  condition  is  sometimes  induced  by  absorption  of  pto- 
mames  from  food  in  ihe  alimentary  canal,  which  are  taken  up  in 
such  quantity  that  the  liver  fails  to  destroy  them, 

Bouchard  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  ptomaine-destroying 
function  of  the  liver  is  aided  by  glycogen,  and  is  consequently 
favoured  by  ingestion  of  starches. 

Dietetic  TrcatmcEt. — The  digestive  functions  of  the  liver  are  so 
I  ifarier]  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  any  diet  for  either  functional  or 
l^^rgaQic  diseases  of  that  organ  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
theory,  but  clinical  experience  has  abundantly  proved  the  value  of 
certain  general  principles,  the  most  essentia!  of  which  is  that  the 
liver  should  be  taxed  as  little  as  possible,  and  a  non-stimulating 
diet  is  rcffuired. 

Food  in  general  after  it  has  reached  the  duodenum  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  liver,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  a  full  meal  the 
bile  secretion  is  increased;  but  there  are  a  few  foods  to  which  a 
special  stimulating  efifect  has  been  attributed,  although  their  influ- 
ence, if  any,  is  slight.  These  are  chiefly  the  succulent  vegetables, 
like  tomatoes,  and  also  spinach  and  cresses.  Strong  alcohol,  condi- 
ments, such  as  pepper,  mustard,  spices,  and  especially  curry,  have 
the  same  effect,  and  sliould  be  avoided.  Fats  and  sugars  eaten  loo 
freely  are  very  apt  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  healthy  liver,  espe- 
cially during  hot  weather. 

Coffee  and  tea  may  be  allowed  only  in  such  moderation  as  one 
cup  a  day.  Alcohol  had  better  be  prohibited  entirely.  Beer,  ale, 
porter,  strong  liquors,  liqueurs,  and  all  sweet  wines,  such  as  cham- 
pagne, sherry,  Madeira,  port,  and  Tokay,  most  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden. If  necessary  as  a  tonic,  a  little  Rhine  wine,  hock,  or  Moselle 
may  be  used  (not  over  a  couple  of  glasses  daily),  or  much-diluted 
whisky.  Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  none  is  more  often  poisoned 
and  made  cirrhotic  by  alcohol  than  the  liver,  and  the  moral  needs 
no  further  emphasis.  Many  other  chemical  stimuli,  such  as  opium, 
derange  the  liver  functions  and  interfere  with  the  elaboration  of  food. 

More  or  less  intestinal  dyspepsia  always  results  from  alterations 
in  the  quantity  or  composition  of  the  bile,  and  on  this  account  as 
well  the  food  must  be  carefullv  selected,  and  all  sugars  and  most 
starchy  aliments  must  be  forbidden  as  well  as  fats. 

Among  the  articles  especially  prohibited  in  all  cases  of  liver 
disease  are  condiments^  spices,  curries,  pickles,  sauces,  rich  soups, 
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fried  food  of  every  kind,  veat  pork,  sarasages;  salt  foods^  sick 
as  comcd  beet  and  salt  fish;  cnxstaceans.  new  breads  pccser^fit 
and  sweets  of  all  sorts:  pastry,  pisddtngs,  cakes;  all  the  heamr 
starchy  vegetables,  sucli  as  potatoes,  com,  peas,  beans;  salad  oi: 
oily  6sh,  like  salmoa  and  sardines.  Only  brsh  food  should  be 
given. 

In  acute  ftinctional  derangement  of  the  liver,  whether  there  is 
imperfect  or  diminished  secreticxi  of  bile  or  hypcrsecretioiv  it  ts  best 
to  considerably  reduce  all  food  in  quantity.  At  firsts  if  there  are 
vomiting  and  headache,  only  light  broths,  beef  tea,  and  perhaps  thr 
toast  or  a  cracker  should  be  given. 

In  acute  hepatic  disease  the  tongue  becomes  ftnred  ajiu  uiv  *ii>* 
petite  is  apt  to  fail.  The  btter,  in  a  manner,  keeps  guard  over  the 
liver,  for  when  tliat  organ  is  o^'erloaded  or  incapacitated  to  Hxirk  i 
failing  appetite  leads  to  taking  to  less  food  until  proper  fanctiaoal 
activity  is  restored.  But  there  are  many  chronic  cases  in  which  coo- 
tinued  absence  of  appetite  leads  the  patient  to  take  less  ncmrishmeflt 
than  is  really  needed,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  a  reliable  ^^ide.  It 
b  not  desirable  to  restrict  the  diet  too  closely  or  allow  it  to  becocne 
monotonous.  The  palate  fhtuilil  rather  be  tempted  by  rdsoaaUe 
variety. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestions  given  below,  it  must  be  rememhcred 
that  they  are  very  general,  and  are  applicable  rather  to  tlic  chrottic 
t)7>es  of  hepatic  disease,  although  they  will  serve  also  for  ♦i*'^ 
afflicted  with  recurrent  or  intermittent  attacks  of  biliousness^  ainl 
should  be  followed  between  the  attacks.  In  %"ery  actt%-e  dise^e, 
such  as  acute  congestion,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  abscess  of  tlic  liver, 
etc,  obviously  the  diet  must  be  much  more  limited.  In  onlinarv 
uncomplicated  bilious  attacks  induced  by  high  living,  a  day  or  tvm 
of  practical  star\*ation  with  the  use  of  a  mercurial  cathartic  is  wl 
curative. 

The  following  articles  can  usually  be  allowed  in  moderation  ex- 
cepting in  very  severe  cases : 

Animal  Food. — Fish,  such  as  sole,  flounder,  halibut,  smelt,  white- 
fish  ;  the  soft  part  of  oysters,  liver,  sweetbread ;  lean  meat,  stich 
roast  beef,  broiled  beefsteak,  mutton  chops,  or  chicken  (lean 
is  better  than  poultry  or  game) :  eggs,  milk  and  its  preparations,  such 
as  koumiss,  whey,  buttermilk,  junket,  malted  milk.  Many 
with  hepatic  disorder  insist  that  milk  always  makes  them  hil 
If  this  proves  to  he  true  of  natural  milk,  it  should  be  pri- 
or given  with  sodium  bicarbonate  or  Vichy,  or  in  one  of  tip 
ous  ways  described  on  p.  78, 

In  advanced  cases  of  hepatic  disease  milk  constitutes  an  ex( 
lent  food,  and  may  be  used  abundantly.  pro\nded  the  proper  f< 
for  its  administration  in  a  given  case  is  determined.    Baked  ci 
and  blancmange  or  other  forms  of  gelatin  may  be  eaten. 
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Vegetable  Foott — Of  fresh  green  vegetables  the  following  may  be 
<:aten :  Spinach,  asparagus,  tomato,  squash,  pumpkin,  celery,  oyster 
plant,  beet  tops,  cresses,  lettuce  {without  oil). 

Cereal  Foods. — lircad  should  be  eaten  in  small  amount.  It  must 
be  stale  or  toasted.  Zwieback  is  good,  and  dry  rusk,  not  too  sweet. 
Graham,  gluten,  or  W'heaten  crackers  may  be  permitted.  Other 
starchy  foods  shotdd  be  eaten  sparingly :  but  boiled  rice,  rice  pud- 
<ltng,  sago,  and  tapioca  are  admissible. 

Fruits. — Fresh  fruit  in  season  is  wholesome,  and  useful  to  over- 
come the  tendency  to  constipation.  Grapes,  oranges,  strawberries, 
peaches,  and  roast  apples  may  be  eaten. 

Water  should  be  drunk  freely,  except  when  ascites  is  present; 
and  light  beverages,  such  as  lime  juice  in  aerated  water,  lemonade, 
or  tlilute  raspberry  vinegar,  may  be  serviceable. 

Directions  for  Eating. — The  manner  of  taking  food  is  very  im- 
portant. There  is  apt  to  be  hypersemia  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines from  time  to  time,  as  a  result  of  engorgement  of  the  portal 
system,  and  catarrhal  conditions  are  easily  excited  in  these  organs 
by  food  which  is  hastily  bolted  without  thorough  mastication  or 
which  is  not  well  cooked  or  not  perfectly  fresh.  The  teeth  should 
always  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  can  masticate  prop- 
erly. Fluids  should  not  be  drunk  whh  meals.  The  patient  should 
not  eat  directly  after  violent  exercise  or  fatigue,  but  should  first  lie 
down  and  rest  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If  he  suffers  from 
dyspepsia,  he  should  rest  after  meals  as  well.  In  many  cases  three 
meals  a  day  suffice,  but  they  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  about 
six  hours,  to  insure  complete  digestion  between.  In  others,  when 
considerably  enfeebled,  or  in  cases  of  hepatic  congestion  and  ad- 
vanced cirrhosis,  it  is  better  to  feed  the  patient  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  or  once  in  three  hours,  giving  a  smaller  quantity  of  food  which 
is  easily  digested.  It  is  advisable  to  take  the  principal  meal  at 
noon. 

From  the  fact  that  the  bile  is  diminished  in  amount  or  altered  in 
composition,  constipation  is  the  rule,  and  proper  laxatives  shoidd  be 
frequently  given  if  the  bowels  cannot  be  kept  in  order  by  fresh 
friut. 

Hot  water  in  an  empty  stomach  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  passes 
flirectly  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  vessels.  If  salts,  such  as 
Carlsbad  salt,  are  given,  they  are  absorbed  with  the  w^ater,  and 
stimulate  the  liver  cells.  The  water  increases  the  portal  blood  pres- 
sure, and  thus  indirectly  the  pressure  of  the  gall  ducts,  and  favours 
the  elimination  of  bile. 

Moderate  systematic  exercise  should  be  prescribed  whenever 
possible,  and  the  best  forms  are  horseback  and  bicycle  riding.  The 
"  jouncing ''  movements  of  the  former  shake  and  compress  the  liver» 
and  stimulate  its  circulation  and  the  outflow  of  bile. 
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Acute  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the   Gall   Ducts— 
Angiocholitis — Catarrhal  Jaundice 

A  b]ancl  or  non-stimulating  diet  must  be  given  in  the  acute  stage 
of  angiocholitis.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  present,  or  it  may  l>e  arti- 
ficially induced  as  part  of  the  treatment,  so  that  the  stomach  is  oot 
in  a  condition  to  bear  solid  food.  Moreover,  much  fooci  on  entertng 
the  duodenum  will  increase  the  local  inflammation  of  the  comrncm 
bile  duct.  Diluted  or  peptonised  milk  is  to  be  given*  or  buttermilk, 
whey,  light  meat  broths*  clam  broth,  pressed-beef  juice,  egg  albumitu 

In  a  few  days,  if  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting,  and  fever  subside,  the 
diet  is  to  be  slowly  increased,  and  such  articles  may  be  added  as  milk 
toast,  bread  and  milk,  broths  and  light  soups  without  vegetables,  the 
breast  of  chicken,  oysters,  sweelbread,  meat  jellies.  Later,  eggs,  and 
boiled  or  broiled  fresh  steak  may  be  eaten.  Fat  and  butter  should 
be  avoided,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  constipation  and 
putrescence  of  the  intestinal  contents. 

Fatty,  amylaceous,  and  saccharine  food  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
for  some  time  after  the  acute  sytuptoms  have  subsided  the  leasts  of 
diet  should  be  whitefish,  lean  meats,  and  fresh  green  vegetables. 

Cooked  fruits,  not  too  sweet,  and  to  which  sugar  has  not  been 
added,  such  as  sour  apples,  primes,  etc.,  can  be  eaten.  Considerable 
fluid  should  be  taken  both  as  a  diluent  and  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  kidneys  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  constipation.  Water  acidu- 
lated with  lemon  juice  or  effervescent  waters  (soda  water,  Scttx^t 
and  Apollinaris)  may  be  drunk  three  or  four  times  a  day  between 
meals.    Coffee  and  tea  are  allowed  only  during  convalescence. 
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Cirrhosis— Ascites 

Causa tion.^ — Cirrhosis  is  a  disease  of  the  liver  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  that  organ  by  substances  in  the  blood  derived  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  portal  system  after  direct  absorption  from  the 
intestine.  Among  those  irritants  may  be  mentioned  as  the  foremost 
excitant  alcohol,  which  produces  fully  60  per  cent  of  all  cases. 
Strong  alcoholic  stimulants  often  contain  fusel  oil  or  other  especially 
noxious  impurities.  The  prolonged  use  of  strong  condiments^  or 
spices,  such  as  curr>'  and  peppers,  may  occasion  cirrhosis,  as  alsk> 
chronic  metallic  poisoning  by  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  or  ph< 
phorus.  Experimentally,  ptomaines  have  been  made  to  excite  the 
disease  in  the  lower  animals,  and  continued  poisoning  by  such 
agents  may  possibly  produce  it  in  man.  Cirrhosis  may  be  caused 
in  other  ways,  but  the  facts  above  mentioned  show^  its  frequent  rela- 
tion to  dietetic  errors.  As  a  result  of  6brous  hepatitis,  the  terminals 
of  the  portal  vein  are  obstructed  and  the  portal  venous  system  it 
congestedp  the  blood  being  dammed  back  in  the  vessels  of  the  si 
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acJi,  spleen,  intestines,  and  pancreas.  Owing  to  the  congestion  there 
is  frequent  vomiting,  sometimes  of  blood,  and  there  is  marked  inter- 
ference with  the  character  of  the  dig:estive  secretions  as  well  as  the 
process  of  intestinal  absorption. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Oiirhoais  without  Aicites.-^Cirrliosis  with- 
out accompanying  ascites  is  often  best  treated  by  a  milk  diet  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Bread  and  crackers  may  be  allowed  with  the  milk, 
but  nothing  else.  Hot  water  and  aerated  waters  should  be  drunk 
in  large  quantities,  fasting,  to  "  flush  "  the  liver.  Subsequently  a 
light  diet  is  to  be  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
given  for  the  treatment  of  liver  diseases  in  genera!  (p.  581),  All 
condiments,  relishes »  sauces,  fats,  fried  food,  pastry,  and  sweets 
must  be  withheld,  as  well  as  alcohol  in  every  form.  The  skin  and 
bowels  must  be  kept  active. 


ASCITES 

Pathological  Physiology. — A  further  important  symptom  which 
is  seldom  absent  towards  the  close  of  a  protracted  cirrhosis,  if  the 
patient  lives  long  enough,  is  ascites.  This  is  an  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
altered  blood  pressure  of  the  portal  system  and  the  altered  compo- 
sition of  the  bloocl  itself.  The  fluid  accumolates  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  may  reach  an  enormous  tjiiantity — sometimes  as  much 
as  twenty-four  quarts — greatly  distending  the  abdominal  walls,  float- 
ing the  viscera  out  of  position,  and  by  pressure  interfering  with  di- 
gestion and  absorption.  In  addition  the  loss  of  so  large  a  quantity 
of  fluid  from  the  blood  is  a  serious  detriment  to  nutrition,  inasmuch 
as  the  ascitic  fluid  not  only  contains  water  in  large  amount,  but 
scrum  albumin,  which  may  be  present  in  the  proportion  of  from  i 
to  2  per  cent  to  over  6  per  cent.  In  the  ascites  accompanying 
cirrhosis  the  loss  of  albumin  in  this  manner  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  when  the  serous  accumnlaiion  is  due  to  other  causes. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Repeated  aspiration  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  not  only  abstracts  large  quantities  of  water  from  the  system, 
but  also  abstracts  considerable  albuminous  material.  In  those  cases 
in  which  fluid  refills  the  peritoneal  cavity  promptly  after  aspiration, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  nutrition  of  the  body  may  not  suflfcr  by 
drawing  off  so  much  serum  albumin.  On  the  other  hand,  when  once 
transuded,  it  is  of  no  further  service  to  the  organism  unless  it  can  he 
reabsorbed.  The  point  for  consideration  is  whether  too  frequent 
removal  of  the  ascitic  fluid  will  cause  greater  drain  on  the  blood 
than  would  be  consequent  upon  letting  it  accumulate  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  Mnch  will  depend  upon  the  relative  pressure  within  the 
peritoneal  sac  and  the  blood  vessels,  which  will  affect  the  rate  of 
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stilucnt  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver.  This  varies  considerably 
within  normal  limits^  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  food  in- 
gested and  the  degree  of  its  oxidation  in  the  liver  and  other  tissues. 
After  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  fats  and  oils  or  of  carbohydrates 
the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  considerable.  Lack  of  exer- 
cise and  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions^  by  retarding  oxidation 
processes,  also  promote  its  accumulation.  Persons  addicted  to  con- 
stant overeating  of  carbohydrates  are  therefore  liable  to  this  affec- 
tion. They  become  stout,  take  less  and  less  exercise,  and  the  second 
condition  favouring  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver — namely,  lack  of 
oxidation^ — is  added*  Fatty  liver  is  also  caused  by  various  diseases 
in  which  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  altered  and  the  metabolism 
of  oxidation  is  interfered  with.  Such  are  advanced  anaemia*  clironic 
alcoholism^  and  tuberculosis.  It  is  suggested  by  Fitz  that  the  fatty 
diet  often  recommended  for  the  latter  disease — consisting  of  cod-liver 
oil,  rich  milk,  butter,  cream,  etc. — is  productive  of  fatty  disease  of 
the  liver. 

Bietetic  Treatment.— The  dietetic  treatment  is  indicated  by  the 
previous  consiileralions,  but  since  tlie  local  condition  is  commonly 
mereiy  an  accompaniment  of  more  serious  genera!  disease,  it  may  be 
unwise  to  advise  too  sudden  or  extreme  alterations  in  the  accustomed 
diet  of  the  patient.  In  general,  all  forms  of  sugar,  starch,  and  fat 
should  be  reduced  gradually  to  a  minimum*  and,  if  possible,  finally 
omitted  entirely,  excepting  in  toberculoiis  patients  whose  general 
bodily  nutrition  is  of  more  importance  than  the  danger  of  local  fatty 
infiltration.  In  these  cases  the  object  desired  is  better  promoted  by 
increasing  oxidation  processes  by  clitnatic  and  hygienic  treatment 
rather  than  by  withhoI*ling  the  carbohydrates.  Malt  liquors  and 
alcoholic  drinks  in  general  must  be  forbidden.  In  other  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  alcoholic  form,  the  diet  should  consist  of  nitrogenous 
food,  fresh  green  vegetables,  and  fresh  succnient  fruits.  The  fol- 
lowing articles  may  be  taken  :  Lean  meat,  boiled  or  broiled  fresh 
fish,  lettuce,  spinach,  celery,  tomatoes,,  gluten  bread,  and  toast. 

Amvloih  Liver 

The  condition  of  amyloid  liver  after  it  has  become  sufficiently 
pronounced  for  diagnosis  is  usually  fatal  within  a  short  period,  and 
consefjuently  but  little  aid  can  be  derived  from  dietetic  treatment. 
The  diet  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  bnrden  the  digestive  organs  as 
little  as  possible,  and  in  advanced  cases  such  predigested  foods  as 
peptonised  meat  or  milk  ought  to  be  given.  If  the  stomach  diges- 
tion is  fairly  active,  nitrogenous  food  will  agree  better  than  the 
carbohvd  rates. 
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Syphilis  of  the  Liver 

In  advanced  sypliilitic  hepatic  disease  non-stimulating  food  onf 
is  permissible,  such,  for  example,  as  milk  and  eggs,  chickerip  b€< 
or  mutton  broths,  fresh  lish,  oatmeal,  boiled  rice,  semottna,  rcvt 
lenta.  bread,  and  light  farinaceous  puddings — such  as  tapioca,  sago,^ 
blancmange,  and  custards.     Alcohol  in  all  forms  is  prohibited. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver 

In  hepatic  abscess  the  same  general  dietetic  treatinent  is  to 
followed  as  that  indicated  for  syphihtic  disease  of  the  liver     The 
aim  should  be  to  carefully  avoid  overloading  the  digestive  organs 
any  time,  and  to  give  assimilable  and   predigested  food    in   small  I 
quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  at  least  once  in  three  hours.     Animal  ] 
broths  and  light  vegetable  purees,  with  various  combinations  of  milk  ' 
and  eggs,  should  form  the  staple  articles.    No  solid  foods  should  be 
given,  excepting  such  as  a  little  fish»  such  as  sole  or  haddock,  a  ' 
oysters,  sweetbread,  and  milk  toast. 

Fats  in  al!  forms  are  forbidden.  Malt  liquors,  port,  sherry,  am! 
all  forms  of  strong  alcohol  must  be  jirohibitcd.  If  any  stimulant  is 
required,  a  little  hock,  Moselle,  or  champagne  may  be  taken,  or  very 
weak  brandy,  dihited  with  Apollinaris  or  Vichy, 

Gallstones 

Pathological  PhyBiology,— Gallstones  are  formed  in  the  gatl 
bladder  or  larger  bile  tkicts  by  precipitation  from  the  bile  of  choles- 
terin,  mixed  with  more  or  less  mucus.  Occasionally  they  contain 
the  bile  pigment  (bilirubin)  or  calcium  carbonate.  Choleslerin  is  an 
alcoholic  substance  which  may  be  extracted  in  varying  amotmt  from 
the  blood  or  ner\^ous  tissues,  especially  the  brain,  and  from  the  bik. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  flat,  rhombic,  colourless  crystals.  Somewhat 
rarely  it  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  It  also  exists  in  the  waste  matter 
contained  in  the  lower  bowel  Cholesterin  is  maintained  in  solution 
in  the  bile  by  alkaline  salts,  the  sodium  and  potassium  taurocholafe 
and  glycocholate.  Calcium  unites  with  the  latter  substances,  form* 
ing  new  compounds  with  the  biliary  acids  which  are  insoluble  salt^ 
that  no  longer  keep  cholesterin  in  solution.  When  organic  acids 
exist  in  excess  in  the  tissues  calcium  is  liberated,  and  on  reaching 
the  liver  produces  the  above  reaction. 

An  excessive  accumulation  of  cholesterin  in  the  system  will  re* 
suit  in  its  precipitation  from  the  bile,  and  this  occurs  when  for  any 
reason  the  bile  has  long  been  retained  in  the  gall  bladder,  where  it 
has  been  concentrated  by  reabsorption  of  some  of  its  fluid  ingre^ 
dienis.     Bacteria  are  undoubted  agents  in  the  formation  of  msny 
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Stones.  The  precipitation  of  cholesterin  is  favoured  by  the  presence 
of  a  pre-existing  hepatic  stone  or  any  foreign  body  in  the  gall  blad- 
der, such  as  an  intestinal  parasite,  or  its  ovu^n,  or  thickened  mucus. 

Gallstones  are  oftenest  present  in  advanced  life  and  among  those 
who  adopt  sedentary  habits  which  lead  to  accumulation  of  bile  in  the 
bladder.  On  the  latter  account  they  are  more  common  among 
females,  and  their  occurrence  is  often  related  to  excesses  of  the  table, 
in  regard  to  both  food  and  drink. 

All  diseases  of  nutrition,  such  as  long-continued  dyspepsia, 
chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  diabetes,  and  obesity,  may  be  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi. 

Among  other  explanations  given  for  the  formation  of  gallstones 
is  an  excessive  proportion  of  fat  in  the  diet,  although  cholesterin  is 
not  true  fat,  but  is  really  an  alcohol  alHed  to  fats  in  some  of  its 
properties.    Lack  of  exercise  is  a  contributing  factor. 

Harley,  who  has  given  more  careful  attention  than  any  other 
writer  to  the  prevention  of  a  return  of  gallstones  by  dietetic  treat- 
ment,  called  attention  to  their  greater  prevalence  in  cold  latitudes 
than  elsewhere,  and  attributed  this  fact  to  the  influence  of  certain 
foods,  especially  meat  fat  and  suet.  He  wrote :  '*  Starchy  puddings 
and  fat  bacon  cause  more  gallstones  in  this  conntry  [England],  I 
believe,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  food  put  together.** 

The  hydrocarbons  are  more  completely  consumed  in  early  years 
than  after  middle  life,  and  hence  the  greater  prevalence  of  gallstones 
in  the  latter  period,  as  above  mentioned. 

Bauer  believes  that  "  the  formation  of  gallstones  may  often  be 
referretl  to  a  faulty  diet,  for  an  excessive  consumption  of  meat  or 
free  indulgence  in  fat  and  in  spirits  would  probably  favour  their 
formation.** 

Less  often  gallstones  are  composed  of  pigment  or  of  calcium 
carbonate,  or  of  various  mixtures  of  these  substances  with  one  an- 
other or  with  mucus.  Individual  stones  sometimes  attain  the  size 
of  a  small  c^^,  and  they  may  cause  suppuration  and  the  formation 
of  a  fistula  from  the  gall  bladder  which  opens  into  some  other  ab- 
dominal organ,  or  externally. 

In  many  cases  the  stones  exist  in  considerable  number  and  size 
without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  or  discomfort,  but  the  smaller- 
sized  stones  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  common  bile  <luct, 
and  their  passage  provokes  intense  agonising  local  pain,  known  as 
biliary  colic. 

Dietetic  Treatment.^ From  the  above  account  of  the  manner  of 
formation  of  bile  stones  it  is  evident  that  patients  who  have  once 
sofTercd  from  biliary  colic  or  other  symptoms  of  the  presence  of 
concretions  should  exercise  care  in  their  diet  and  habits  of  Hfe^  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  formation  of  stones,  and,  if  possible,  to 
aid  in  dissolving  those  already  present.     The  diet  must  be  regulated 
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Fresh  green  vegetables  and  acid  fnzits  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
aDcaline  s^ts  and  organic  acids»  easdy  eombtne  in  tbe  blood  with 
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sahs  nhich  arc  contained  in  pota^ots  and  other  vegetable  in  abon* 
dam  quantity  are  believed  to  be  servkeabie^  becanse  they  retard  the 
liberaticm  of  calcittm,  which,  it  has  been  shown,  preripitaies  choles-j 
terin.  Bread  and  wett-cooked  cereals  and  fresh  fi^h,  except  - 
ami  mackerel,  may  be  eaten.  Chicken  or  lean  beef  may  be  ai 
but  all  meat  shonld  be  uken  sparingly  and  not  oftener  than  once  | 
a  day. 

For  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  blood  and*  throogh  it,  the  bile. . 
large  quantities  of  fluii!  should  be  ingested,  hut  it  is  best  to  avoid 
aerated  waters  and  mineral  waters  which  contain  salts  of  lime.  A 
tumbleKul  of  hot  water  should  be  drunk  at  night,  and  another  on 
rising  in  the  morning.  Champagne  and  other  beverages  \  '  *  '  ,\^ 
much  carbonic-acid  gas  in  solution  must  be  avoi<lccL  as  all 

liquors.  Coffee,  tea,  and  claret  may  be  drunk  in  moderation.  If 
the  case  is  one  in  which  considerable  gastric  catarrh  or  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  is  present,  it  is  inadvisable  to  gi%'e  much  fluid  by  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  the  desired  result  may  be  nhtaincd  by  inject- 
ing jtalt  water  through  a  long  flexible  rubber  tube  into  the  colon 
Intestinal  irrigation  as  well  as  active  purgation  favours  removal 
of  the  bile  and  prevents  its  accumulation  in  the  gall  bladder,  Pront 
gives  one  or  two  drachms  of  sodium  phosphate  or  sulphate  daily 
to  prevent  concmtration  of  the  bile.  For  purgation  the  Carlsbad 
Sprudcl  salts  and  Saratoga  salts  arc  valuable.  In  women  tight 
lacing  should  be  prevented*  and  the  habit  of  sitting  long  in  cramped 
positions  which  interfere  with  free  hepatic  circulation. 
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Large  doses  of  olive  oil,  several  ounces  at  a  time,  have  been 
reconiniended  for  use  during  the  passage  of  a  gallstone,  with  the 
idea  apparently  of  in  some  nusterioiis  way  lubricating  the  channels 
through  which  the  stone  is  carried.  But  the  oil,  if  absorbed,  is  taken 
up  by  the  lacteals  and  emptied  into  the  thoracic  duct  without  going 
anywhere  near  the  hver  or  bik  passages,  so  that  such  an  explana- 
tion of  its  use  is  absurd.  The  foreign  bodies  which  it  is  claimed 
appear  in  the  stools  after  giving  oil  in  this  manner  have  proved  lo 
be  not  5tones»  but  inspissated  masses  of  oih 

PANCREATIC    DISEASES 

Disease  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  impossible  to  diagnosticate 
with  accuracy  until  it  is  far  advanced,  and  but  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  dietetic  treatment.  Since  the  pancreatic  juice  is  on 
every  account  the  most  important  of  all  the  digestive  fluids,  being  a 
universal  digestive  agem  for  all  foods,  and  the  most  vigorous  one» 
its  absence  or  deterioration  results  promptly  in  emaciation,  which 
becomes  extreme.  When  the  presence  of  disease  of  this  gland,  such 
as  a  cyst,  is  established,  it  is  best  to  withhold  all  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates from  tlie  diet.  They  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach,  and 
when  the  pancreatic  juice  fails,  they  merely  ferment  in  the  small 
intestine  and  do  positive  harm.  Milk,  pancreatinised  meat  prepara- 
tions, beef  peptonoids,  and  Qgg  albumin,  with  akohoHc  stimulants, 
must  constitute  the  chief  reliance  for  nourishment. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  continued  presence  of  fat  or  oil 
in  the  stools  is  regarded  as  a  strong  diagnostic  point  in  favour  of  tlie 
absence  of  pancreatic  fluid.  As  a  positive  test  this  may  have  some 
value,  but  not  as  a  negative  one,  for  if  bile  is  present  in  normal 
quantity  the  fat  of  food  may  still  be  emulsified  and,  to  some  extent, 
absorbed.  In  a  half  dozen  cases  of  undoubted  pancreatic  cyst  in 
which  the  diagnosis  was  established  by  aspiration  or  autopsy,  I  have 
known  doses  of  several  ounces  of  olive  oil  administered  for  diagnos- 
tic purpose  to  give  no  residue  in  the  stools.  The  absence  of  fat  in 
the  feces  does  not  therefore  necessarily  exclude  pancreatic  disease. 
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Neuralgia— Gastralgi  A — Enteralgia 

Causation. — Neuralgia  is  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  nerve 
pains  which  may  be  associated  with  organic  lesions  of  various  struc- 
tures which  irritate  the  peripheral  nerves,  or  which  may  be  purely 
functional  and  temporary  excitations  of  the  nerve  tninks  or  their 
end  organs.  Lesions  involving  the  nerves  themselves  are  not  de- 
scribed as  neuralgias.  The  irritability  and  conductivity  of  nerve 
fibres  is  so  dependent  upon  nutrition  that  debility  resuking  from 
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imprudent  living  and  improper  or  insufficient  food  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  rank  among  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  thu 
affection, 

F*ersons  undergoing  severe  mental  worry  or  strain,  physical 
fatigue,  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  prolonged  lactation,  etc.,  are^ 
to  suffer  from  indigestion  or  nialassimilation  of  their  food,  and  the 
one  condition  reacts  upon  the  other  in  altering  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Moreover,  many  diseases  which  may  be  called  dietetic  in  ttiat 
they  are  so  closely  associated  with  or  influenced  by  dietetic  errors 
(acting  eventually  through  tlie  composition  of  the  blood)  are  very 
commonly  accompanied  by  neuralgic  pains.  Such  are  g^out,  rheti- 
matism,  lithaemia,  arthritis  deformans,  diabetes,  and  chronic  alco- 
holism. To  benefit  the  diseased  condition  by  appropriate  diet,- 
among  other  means,  is  to  cure  the  neuralgia. 

Neuralgic  pains  are  often  connected  immediately  with  the  digest 
ive  tract,  especially  in  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria   among 
women,  and  are  excited  by  irritating  foods  or  by  fermentative  pro- 
cesses. 

Dietetic  Treatment— The  dietetic  treatment  of  neural^  is 
based  upon  certain  general  principles  which  may  be  observed  where- 
ever  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  special  disease  of  which  the  pain 
may  be  merely  an  incidental  symptom.  This  treatment  is  liable  fo 
be  overlooked  while  attention  is  wholly  given  to  devising  new  reme^ 
dies  for  the  immediate,  though  oFten  merely  temporary,  relief  of 
the  pain. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  early  ascertain  the  cause  ol 
the  pain  and  learn  whether  it  he  not  due  to  one  of  the  conditions 
above  mentioned »  which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  a  latent  form. 
Careful  examination  of  the  urine  should  in  all  cases  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  possible  presence  of  the  uric*acid  diathesis,  of  sugar,  ol 
phosphatiiria,  etc. 

Since  a  majority  of  cases  are  accompanied  by  general  debility 
and  occur  in  ansemtc*  constipated  women  who  take  httle  outdoor 
exercise,  the  blood  also  should  be  examined  for  anseniia.  A  nutri- 
tious and  ample  diet  should  then  be  prescribed,  accompanied  \^f 
moderate  exercise  and  abundant  fresh  air.  to  insure  more  perfert 
oxidation.  Anstie  says  correctly  that  **  neuralgic  patients  require, 
anti  greatly  benefit  by,  a  nutrition  considerably  richer  than  that  which 
is  needed  by  heahhy  persons.**  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  ex- 
tremes  of  age. 

Fats  and  oils  are  most  serviceable,  and  under  this  heading  cream* 
Devonshire  cream,  butter,  bacon,  fat  meat,  salad  oil,  olives,  and  rod- 
liver  oil  may  be  used. 

Neuralgic  patients  usually  dislike  fats,  perhaps  on  the  general 
principle  that  people  are  likely  to  prefer  different  food  from  that 
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which  they  most  need  for  disordered  conditions  of  the  system. 
Some  are  even  made  biUoiis  by  fat,  but  with  a  little  tact  and  perse- 
verance in  selectin£^  the  proper  kind  of  fatty  food  and  directing  the 
mode  of  taking  it  these  objections  may  be  overcome.  Patients  may 
take  more  butter  than  usual,  though  they  refuse  cream,  or  they  will 
take  cream  though  they  refuse  cod-liver  oil  Salad  oil  and  fat  bacon 
are  not  apt  to  provoke  objection. 

In  neuralgia  due  to  general  debility  or  anaemia  without  lithiasis, 
nitrogenous  foods  are  indicated  in  addition  to  the  fats  above  men- 
tioned, and  good  roast  beef,  beefsteak  or  chops,  eggs,  milk  with 
bread  and  butter,  light  starchy  foods,  and  fresh  vegetables  should  be 
ordered.  Meat  should  be  eaten  two  or  even  three  times  a  day.  and 
additional  lunches  may  be  given  between  meals,  consisting  of  milk, 
a  glass  of  claret  and  a  sand%vich,  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  biscuit,  or 
broth  thickened  w^'th  beef  meal  or  an  tgg, 

Gowers  says  that  he  has  sometimes  known  "  severe  neuralgia  to 
occur  first  on  the  patient  commencing  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  to 
ilisappear  when  meat  was  taken,  and  recur  with  severity  on  each  of 
four  successive  attempts  to  return  to  vegetarianism/' 

If  the  nervous  system  has  been  greatly  overtaxed  or  the  digest- 
ive organs  are  exceptionally  feeble,  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  the 
patient  for  a  few  days  on  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  milk,  eggnog, 
beef  broth,  and  f'ltnrs,  accompanied  by  rest  and  passive  exercise 
(massage).  After  a  few  days  the  more  substantial  nitrogenous  foods 
may  be  added.  In  cases  associated  with  lithiemia  or  rheumatic 
diathesis,  however,  the  quantity  of  such  foods  should  be  reduced, 
and  the  special  regulations  described  under  the  heading  of  rheuma- 
tism and  lithaemia  must  be  followed. 

CofTee  and  tea  should  be  used  only  in  moderation,  and  in  bad 
cases  had  better  be  prohibited  altogether. 

Alcohol  in  restricted  riosage  benefits  many  anaemic  cases.  Claret 
or  Burgundy  may  be  drunk  with  meals,  but  alcohol  should  never  be 
taken  merely  to  relieve  pain  or  othenvise  than  a  food,  for  there  is 
danger  of  becoming  too  much  addicted  to  its  use. 

Substances  to  be  especially  forbidden  are  pastry,  sweets,  and 
confectionery  of  all  kinds,  griddle  cakes,  condiments,  fried  food, 
and  rich,  highly  seasoned  sauces  and  foods. 

All  meats  should  be  eaten  at  regular  intervals,  and,  except  as 
directed  above,  eating  between  meals  must  be  prohibited. 


VISCERAL  NEURALGIAS 


The  visceral  neuralgias  are  produced  in  the  sympathetic  nerves 
chiefly.  The  digestive  viscera — stomach,  intestines,  liver,  etc. — in  a 
normal  state  are  free  from  sensory  impressions,  but  their  nerves  are 
constantly  conveying  reflex  impressions,  which,  however,  are  to  be 
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ciistinguished  from  ordinary  tactile  sensibility*  Hypochondriasis,  by 
concentrating  mental  attention  upon  the  various  abdominal  viscm. 
undoubtedly  develops  hypersensiliveness  to  such  nerve  currents 

The  condition  described  as  ptomaine  poisoning  and  various 
forms  of  auto-intoxication  may  excite  a  severe  neuralgia  as  a 
symptom. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Visceral  Neuralgias. — Neuralgias  of  anv  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  a[>t  to  be  excited  by  ftmctional  activity 
(although  they  also  may  occur  independently  of  it),  and  hence  the 
diet  should  be  made  as  simple  and  nutritious  as  possible,  in  order 
that  digestion  shall  not  be  unduly  prolonged.  If  any  one  article  of 
food  is  found  to  excite  the  paroxysms  it  should  be  abandoned.  It 
is  often  advisable  in  severe  cases  to  limit  the  diet  for  a  few  wcckii 
to  two  or  three  simple  articles  of  food,  such  as  beef,  bread,  milk, 
and  rice. 

GA5TRALGIA 

Causation.^ — hi  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  called  gastralgia,  or 
gastrodynia,  the  pain  is  situated  in  the  epigastrium »  penetrating:  to 
the  back.  It  is  distinctly  localised  and  intense.  It  may  bt-  par- 
oxysmal, or  there  may  be  dull  constant  aching  with  exacerbations 
of  a  moderate  lancinating  character.  It  is  usually  relieved  some- 
what by  moderate  gentle  pressure,  hut  intensified  by  deep  pressure. 
Such  pain  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  anaemia,  chronic  con- 
stipation and  hysteria,  and  in  a  severe  form,  accompanied  by  violent 
vomiting,  it  constitutes  the  *'  gastric  crisis  "  of  locomotor  ataxia^ 
Gastralgia  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  continued  excessive  useol 
stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  strong  tea  and  coffee,  and  chewing 
tobacco,  and  by  the  inordinate  use  of  swx^ets.  An  excessive  forma- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  may  occasion  a  v^O' 
painful  variety  of  gastralgia. 

Dietetic  Treatment — Tn  all  cases  of  gastralgia  careful  inqiAirv 
must  be  made  in  regard  to  irregularities  of  diet,  and  the  relation  ^^' 
tween  eating  and  the  occurrence  of  the  pain.  If  the  pain  is  wo^*^* 
while  the  stomach  is  empty  and  is  mitigated  by  taking  food,  i^ 
suggestcil  by  Gowers  that  it  is  due  to  morbid  action  of  those  ner^^* 
which  normally  excite  himger.  Such  cases  should  be  treated 
giving  nouinshment  in  frequent  small  quantities.  In  addition  to 
three  regular  meals  of  the  day,  which  should  be  light,  a  glass^ 
wine  or  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  and  a  biscuit  or  two»  or  a  glass 
milk  punch  or  eggnog,  may  be  taken  at  ii  a.  m..  4  p.  m..  and  ag^ 
before  retiring.  A  tumbler  of  milk  or  a  few  crackers  may  be  k— 
by  the  bedside  and  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  night  should  the  ^ 
tient  be  awakened  by  the  pain.  The  pain  itself  is  an  indication 
impoverished  nutrition,  and  the  nervous  system  requires  rest  wfc 
the  tissues  need  food.     In  still  other  cases  food  intensifies  the  p-^ 
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and  excites  immediate  emesis.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  gastric 
crises  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Here  sedatives,  such  as  bismutli,  cocaine, 
or  anodynes  must  be  given  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  gastric 
inucous  membrane  while  food  is  tt^mporarily  withheld  until  the  pain 
has  subsided.  The  diet  subsequently  should  be  gradually  increased, 
commencing  with  small  quantities  of  peptonised  albuminous  food. 
In  gastralgia  the  appetite  is  very  capricious,  and  there  may  be  ex- 
cessive craving  for  certain  articles  of  diet,  such  as  pickles,  condi- 
ments, etc. 

In  all  forms  of  gastralgia  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  distention  of 
the  stomach.  If  starchy  food  tends  to  produce  flatulency  it  should  be 
avoided,  together  with  sugars  and  fats.  Tea  and  coffee  and  tobacco 
must  be  given  up.    The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open. 

Enteral^a — i.  e.*  a  true  neuralgic  pain  in  the  intestines — is  not 
conmion  if  "  peristaltic  unrest  "  be  excluded.  It  does  occur»  how- 
ever, and  most  frequently  in  the  lower  rectum,  in  which  case  it  is  to 
^Jhe  relieved  by  local  treatment  rather  than  dieting, 
P^  Hepatalgiai  or  neuralgia  of  the  liver,  is  an  indication  of  func- 
tional overwork  of  that  organ,  which  may  be  reheved  by  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  individual  and  correction  of 
errors  in  addition  to  purgation. 

In  severe  forms  of  neuralgia  which  do  not  yield  to  dietetic  and 
medicinal  control  prompt  relief  is  often  secured  by  change  of  scene 
and  sea  bathing,  or  a  course  of  mineral  baths.  Hygienic  measures 
improve  functional  activity  and  promote  oxidation  and  assimilation 
by  the  tissues  of  the  products  of  digestion,  as  well  as  the  elimination 
of  waste. 

MitiRAINE 

Migraine,  or  **  sick  lieadache,"  is  a  neurosis  characterised  by  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerv^e,  often  accompanied  by  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, mental  depression,  and  local  vasomotor  disorders. 

There  are  many  causes  assigned  to  this  affection,  among  them 
heredity,  the  gouty  diathesis,  impro]3er  food,  etc.  Some  obstinate 
cases  are  unaffected  by  diet,  but  others  are  much  benefited  by  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  it  is  always  worth  while  to  attempt  a  cure  by  it.  The 
patient  should  be  very  closely  interrogated  in  regard  to  all  the  habits 
of  diet  and  hygiene,  such  as  the  hours  for  eating,  the  kind  of  food 
eaten,  its  method  of  cooking,  bathing,  exercise,  mental  work,  hours 
and  frequency  of  the  stools,  etc.  In  this  way  only  can  possible  faults 
be  detected  and  corrected.  The  gouty  should  be  forbidden  the  use 
of  WMues,  malt  liquors,  sugars,  and  starches.  The  anaemic  shouhl  he 
ordered  more  animal  fond  and  fats  and  cod-liver  oil.  The  dyspeptic 
should  abstain  from  carbohydrates.  The  tieurotic  .should  give  up 
tea^  coffee,  and  tobacco.  It  has  been  shown  by  Roberts  that  both 
tea  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  coffee  may  materially  retard  starch  diges- 
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tion.  even  when  drunk  in  very  smal!  quantities.    Yet  there  are  sc 
patients  who  can  ward  off  nn  impendin|j  attack  of  migraine  by  takinj^^ 
two  or  three  cups  of  strong  tea  or  black  coffee. 

Plain  cereal  foods  may  be  allowed,  such  as  wheaten  grits,  "  gcf- 
mea,"  hominy,  and  oatmeal,  but  the  addition  of  milk  and  sugar 
them  may  cause  fermentation  and  make  them  undesirable.     In 
case  saccharin  may  be  substituted,  or  an  extract  of  malt. 

Fresh  green  vegetables,  such  as  asparagus,  young  peas,  Frenchl 
beans,  string  beans,  sea-kale,  and  stewed  celery  may  be  eaten,  but' 
potatoes,  corn,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  rhubarb  should  be  avoided. 

Excepting  anaemic  patients,  those  suffering  from  mig^raine  shotdd 
not  eat  nioch  meat.  It  is  best  to  take  it  not  oftener  than  once  a  dtjf. 
and  the  white  meat  of  poultry  and  broiled  fresh  fish  are  better  than 
much  red  meat. 

Milk  may  disagree  and  cause  headache  through  lactic-acid  fcr* 
mentation,  interfering  with  digestion. 

New  bread,  pastr>*,  richly  cooked  food,  condiments   in  excess,  | 
shellfish,  crustaceans,  cheese,  sauces,  and  desserts  in  general  are  foc-j 
bidden.     Many  of  these  foods  may  produce  ptomaines  by  putrefac- 
tive fermentation^  which  act  as  poisons  to  the  blood  and  nerves. 
Vinegar  and  acid  fruits  should  not  be  eaten,  especially  in  connectkici 
with  amylaceous  foods  (Roberts). 

Obviously  no  rules  of  diet  apply  to  all  cases  of  a  disease  whidi 
may  originate  from  so  many  different  causes,  and  in  chronic  cases 
careful  observation  and  experimentation  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  best  course. 

Overeating,  irregular  eating,  and  late  suppers  should  be  forbid* 
den.  Outdoor  exercise,  bicycling,  or  horseback  riding  should  be 
prescribed  to  aid  digestion,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  active  by 
eating  fruits. 

Patients  are  often  found  who.  as  a  result  of  following  every  one's 
advice,  have  gradually  cut  down  their  diet,  one  article  at  a  time, 
until  they  are  actually  suffering  from  inanition,  and  it  requires  no 
little  tact  and  firmness  to  convince  them  that  they  can  eat  anything 
at  all.  They  will  live  on  nuts  and  fruit  alone,  or  on  hot  water  and 
raw  beef,  or  follow  the  latest  dietetic  **  fad,"  whereas  they  really  need 
a  common-sense  diet  of  plain,  nutritious  food*  such  as  that  prescribed 
above  for  neuralgia  or  anaemia. 

Decayed  teeth  are  a  frequent  cause  of  facial  or  other  neuralgias^ 
and  the  pain  is  often  directly  excited  through  the  food  or  Hqitid 
taken  being  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  strongly  sweet  or  sour.  Many 
persons  experience  temporary-  but  severe  frontal  pain  after  swallow* 
ing  iced  beverages  or  ice  cream  too  rapidly.  In  some  persons  the 
site  of  the  pain  is  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  or  in  the  throat  itself. 
It  is  often  relieved  by  momentarily  compressing  both  carotid  arter- 
ies.   Bninton  suggests  that  cold  excites  the  sympathetic  plexuses 
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about  the  carotids  and  alters  their  calibre,  putting  them  into  a  state 
of  spasm.  These  forms  of  neuralgic  pain  are,  however,  usually  triv- 
ial, and  are  to  be  avoided  by  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  regulating 
the  temperature  of  the  food. 


Neurasthenia 

Causation. — Neurasthenia  is  a  condition  of  loss  of  lone  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  of  a  functional  rather  than  an  organic  char- 
acter.  It  is  also  called  nervous  exhaustion  or  nervous  prosiration. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  disease*  but  rather  a  functional  derange- 
ment of  considerable  duration,  which,  however,  with  proper  care  and 
dietetic  treatment  results  usually  in  complete  recovery.  The  m*>sl 
apparent  cause  of  neurasthenia  is  overwork  of  the  nervous  system 
due  to  continued  excitement  or  strain  or  prolonged  emotional  de- 
pression and  anxiety.  It  is  far  more  apt  to  be  produced  by  overwork 
of  the  nervous  system  than  of  the  muscular  system,  although  it  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  latter  Differctit  individuals  are  endowed  with 
varying  degrees  of  nerve  force,  and  the  complex  demands  and  great 
activity  of  highly  developed  civilisation  tempt  or  compel  many  peo- 
ple to  draw^  upon  their  physiological  capital  of  energy  at  the  expense 
of  its  income,  with  the  result  of  exciting  the  entire  central  nervous 
system,  including  both  brain  and  spinal  cord,  to  an  unwonted  and 
sometimes  dangerous  degree.  For  this  reason  neurasthenia  is 
essentially  an  affection  incident  to  the  occupations  and  customs  of 
city  life,  rare  or  comparatively  unknown  in  the  repose  of  the  coun- 
tr>^  It  is  a  curious  but  undeniable  fact  that  there  appears  to  be 
more  or  less  fashion  in  regard  to  some  diagnoses,  in  nomenclature  at 
least,  if  not  in  the  diseases  themselves,  and  of  late  years  **  nervous 
prostration  "  has  taken  rank  among  ordinary  functional  disorders. 

The  genera!  name  neurasthenia  includes  a  large  variety  of  nerv- 
ous symptoms,  and  while  all  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the 
body  are  more  or  less  impaired,  the  symptoms  may  predominate  in 
one  or  more  mechanisms,  as,  for  instance^  that  of  the  circulation, 
gland  secretion,  or  absorption. 

Men  who  find  themselves  in  business  straits  or  in  circumstances 
of  prolonged  anxiety  feel  that  they  are  straining  their  vital  powers, 
and  resort  to  an  increased  or  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  such  as 
alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  various  drugs,  to  excite  their  overtaxed 
mental  and  physical  powers  into  greater  activity.  By  means  of  this 
substitution  of  force,  especially  with  the  use  of  alcohol,  they  are  en- 
abled to  work  on.  and  still  further  excite  a  debilitated  nervous  system 
until  finally  the  limit  of  endurance  is  reached,  and  some  slight  addi- 
tional strain  reduces  them  to  utter  prostration.  Not  infrequently 
local  functional  disorders,  such  as  writer's  cramp,  neuralgia,  etc.,  give 
warning  that  a  general  neurasthenic  condition  is  imminent,  and  if 
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this  warning'  be  not  heeded  ni  time,  more  serious  symptotns  inevi- 
tably follow. 

Neurasthenia  reacts  on  the  digestive  system,  producing  malnmn- 
tion  and  a  variety  of  functional  disorders,  for  so  dependent  is  ihc 
whule  alimentary  canal  upon  a  normal  vigorous  blood  supply  and 
nerve  regidation  that  it  necessarily  suffers  profoundly, 

General  Treatment, — The  treatment  of  neurasthenia  is  lunda- 
mentally  based  upon  two  absolutely  essential  conditions:  Fim, 
coniplete  body  rest,  with  the  necessary  absence  of  the  original  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  difficulty,  which  will  enable  the  impovi-nshed 
tissues  to  become  regenerated  and  have  the  balance  of  thejr  energy 
properly  retarded  :  secondly,  a  nourishing  diet,  which  will  supply 
the  material  for  this  energy  and  tissue  melamoqihosis.  Vanous 
tonics,  such  as  strychnine,  iron,  and  arsenic,  are  of  recogiuscd  be^l^ 
fit  to  the  nervous  system,  but  the  main  reliance  m  all  ireauiicnl 
must  be  placed  upon  rest  and  food.  The  milder  cases  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  change  of  occupation  and  the  enforcing  of  strict  rules 
in  regard  to  the  hours  of  sleep,  the  methods  and  litne  of  eating  and 
taking  exercise,  bathing,  etc.  Many  persons  with  functional  ncrvom 
disorder  have  no  appetite  early  in  the  day,  but  towards  evening  ctn 
eat  a  substantial  meal,  and  they  should  dine  late. 

Patients  who  for  years  have  been  accustomed  to  excctrtling!} 
active  mental  work  find  it  almost  impossible  to  endure  confinement. 
absence  from  social  intercourse^  and  lack  of  occupation,  and  in  such 
cases  the  advantages  of  dietetic  treatment  may  be  enhanced  by  drccr- 
fu!  surroundings  and  cliversinn.  As  a  rule,  it  is  far  easier  for  the 
fatigued  or  worried  business  man  or  "  brain  worker  *'  to  break  off 
completely  his  accustomed  occupation  for  a  period  of  several  weeks 
or  months,  to  be  spent  in  travel  or  at  some  foreign  spa.  than  it  n 
for  him  to  continue  his  ordinary  occupations  in  moderation,  and  lake 
exercise  and  proper  food  and  sleep  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  physician, 

fn  many  cases  of  this  nature  travel  aflFords  a  certain  and  fairly 
prompt  relief,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  involves  consid- 
erable irregularity  in  the  hours  of  rest,  character  of  diet.  etc..  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  many  are  deterred  from  this  means  of  cure  by  the 
expense  involved.  In  another  class  of  cases  too  active  travelling 
IS  stimulatine:  and  fatig^ing^»  and  if  such  people  are  not  made  ill 
at  sea  nothing  gives  more  benefit  than  the  isolation,  invignratinsr 
air,  and  enforced  idleness  of  a  sea  voyage.  For  others,  in  whoni 
the  digestive  system  is  comparatively  little  impaired,  camping  oi 
living  an  outdoor  life  in  the  woods  afTords  the  same  advantage 
Whatever  journey  is  undertaken,  therefore,  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rest  and  moderate  diversion  without  the  sight-seeing  which 
is  involved  in  visiting  new  cities.  The  physician  should  noi  only 
study  carefully  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  but  should  con- 
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suit  his  tastes  in  regard  to  occupations  and  amusements.  When 
this  is  done  and  his  cuntidence  has  been  thoroughly  gained,  it  is 
far  easier  to  have  the  rules  for  diet  which  are  prescribed  carefully 
adhered  to.  In  still  another  class  of  cases  of  neurasthenia  the  gen- 
eral nerve  breakdown  is  so  sudden  and  the  exhaustion  so  ex- 
treme that  absolute  rest  at  home  and  in  bed  is  imperative.  To 
this  class  of  cases  belong  a  large  number  of  overworked  society 
women  whose  lives  of  constant  excitement  and  mental  activity  or 
strmulation.  combined  with  the  number  of  charitafjle  interests  or 
other  occupations  to  which  they  give  much  energy,  wear  them  oat 
in  time* 

The  most  severe  cases  of  neurasthenia  require  special  treatment, 
the  principles  of  which  are.  first,  coniplete  rest  for  body  and  mind : 
secondly,  systematic  feeding;  and  thirdly,  massage.  This  treatment 
is  applicable  to  those  cases  m  which  the  nervous  system  is  so 
greatly  exhausted  that  the  patient  suffers  continual  depression  from 
the  least  exercise,  exertion,  or  emotional  excitement.  In  some  in- 
stances insomnia  is  a  predominant  and  serious  symptom  ;  in  others 
the  patient  is  drowsy  m  the  daytime  and  unable  to  perform  any 
concentrated  mental  labour ;  in  others  again  inanition  is  the  most 
pronounced  feature,  and  the  rapid  loss  of  weight  and  failure  of 
strength  alarms  the  patient,  or  the  body  may  even  increase  in  weight, 
while  the  muscles  become  soft  and  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  support 
the  frame.  Many  cases  are  complicated  with  pronounced  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis,  or  unnatural  irritability. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  treatment  is  to  secure  a  faithful 
and  intelligent  nurse  and  to  isolate  the  patient  from  well-meaning 
but  ovetsympathetic  friends  wdiose  constant  inquiries  and  sugges- 
tions are  apt  to  aggravate  existing  conditions  by  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  patient  upon  them.  In  general,  it  is  best  to  allow 
no  one  to  see  the  patient  excepting  the  trained  mirse,  the  physician, 
and  perhaps  some  one  trusted  member  of  the  family.  All  business 
matters  and  domestic  news  of  an  exciting  or  depressing  character 
should  be  carefully  kept  from  the  patient*  and  such  connection  as 
may  be  allowed  with  the  outside  world  should  be  only  of  a  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  nature. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  nurse,  who  is  so  constantly  with  the 
patient,  should  be  congenial  and  possessed  of  the  requisite  tact  and 
cheerfulness  of  disposition.  Many  of  these  details  may  seem 
trivial,  hut  their  importance  is  appreciated  after  experience,  which 
shows  how  easily  infringement  of  the  rules,  such  as  the  untimely 
reception  of  exciting  news  or  the  visit  of  an  untactful  friend,  may 
react  upon  the  digestive  system  and  interrupt  the  favourable  prog- 
ress of  the  case  for  several  days.  This  is  particularly  true  of  all 
hysterical  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  instances  in 
which  patients  with  active  minds  do  decidedly  better  if  mild,  pleasur- 
40 
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lent  of  treatment  in  severe  cases  the  paiicfit 
\\  quiet  in  bed  and  not  be  even  allowed  to  raise 
to  take  food.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  siicli 
absolute  rest,  the  patient  may  gradually  be  allowed  to 
mat  tip  «od  ieed  herself,  but  usually  a  full  month  or  six  weeks  shoaM 
be  9pcBl  m  bed  with  no  further  exertion.  The  lack  of  voluntas 
be  supplied  by  the  tonic  eflFect  of  bathing  and  ma.*- 
It  should  receive  a  sponge  bath  ever\*  morning  soon 
which  is  to  be  given  with  hot  water,  or  hot  sea 
2  it  cmn  be  obtained.  A  portion  of  the  body  only  is  to  be 
_  at  a  time,  and  friction  with  a  coarse  towel  shouM  immcdi' 
^lli^  IkiSpw.  In  some  cases  benefit  results  from  rubbing  a  piece  of 
icf^  or  a  cto^h  dipped  in  ice  water  over  the  skin  for  a  moment  after 
ih  ^  *  ^-^uter  sponging.  The  alternate  stimulation  of  the  cuta^e- 
%  by  strong  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  always  produces  a 
-le  influence  of  the  ice  water  and  friction  is  analo- 
.  need  by  the  Brand  system  of  cold  bathing. 
AK«f  the  hath,  which,  if  properly  given,  may  consume  a  half  <^ 
«|lMtrrers  of  an  hour,  the  patient  must  be  allowed  to  rest,  and 
^  or  i«  the  early  afternoon  massage  is  to  be  given,  at  first 

^i^tt^  dh^r,  md  later  on  alternate  days.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
ij^(^  ibe  VMiS^ge  should  be  exceedingly  mild,  and  caution  is  require*^ 
fe«pcct,  for  neurasthenic  patients  are  often  injured  by  tli« 
;^OfWis  or  prolonged  efforts  of  the  massage  operators.    For 
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the  first  day  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  suffice,  and  if  the  effect  is 
favourable,  the  time  may  be  gradually  extended  to  an  hour.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  diet,  which  at  first  is  of  milk,  and  from  the 
lack  of  exercise  and  loss  of  tone  of  the  intestinal  walls,  neurasthenic 
subjects  are  uniformly  constipated,  and  the  massage  should  be  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  remedy  this  difficulty. 

Massage  of  the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  performed  by 
gently  rubbing  and  kneading  the  abdomen,  commencing  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa  and  following  the  direction  of  the  colon  upward  to  the 
free  border  of  the  ribs  across  to  the  opposite  side  and  downward 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  By  this  means  pertstaUic  action  is  undou bi- 
ll cdly  stimulated,  and  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  are  mechan- 

f'ically  propelled  in  the  proper  direction. 

Bietetit  Treatment — The  feeding  of  the  patient  must  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  all  the  nourishment  which  can  be  as- 
similated. The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  from  day  to  day 
to  make  sure  that  the  milk  or  other  articles  of  food  are  thoroughly 
digested.  Nourishment  should  be  given  at  brief  intervals,  which 
must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  sleep, 
but  in  cases  of  great  exhaustion  patients  should  not  be  permitted 

lie  go  more  than  four  hours  at  any  time  without  food,  and  sleep 
must  be  interrupted  for  feeding,  if  necessary.  In  other  cases  when 
sleep  so  interrupted  is  readily  resumed^  food  may  be  given  with 
regidarity  once  in  two  hours  throughout  the  day  and  nights  as  in 

[(typhoid  fever.  When  improvement  is  attained,  the  intervals  of 
sleep  W'ill  naturally  be  longer,  and  it  will  be  both  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  awaken  the  patient  for  feeding.  The  basis  of  the  diet 
in  most  cases  should  be  milk,  and  by  studying  the  taste  and 
digestion  of  the  patient  it  is  usually  possible  to  prepare  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  well  l>nme.  (See  Adaptation  of  Milk  for  the 
Sick,  p.  73) 

In  commencing  the  milk  diet  the  objection  of  the  patient  often 
has  to  be  overcome,  and  it  is  advisable  to  begin  slowly,  giving 
skimmed  milk  in  tablespoonful  doses  four  or  five  times  a  day  for 
two  or  three  days  until  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  it.  Other 
food  is  of  course  allowed  at  first,  but  this  is  to  be  gradually  reduced 
and  the  milk  substituted  for  it  in  increasing  quantity  until  four 
ounces  of  skimmed  milk  are  taken  every  two  hours.     It  is  finally 

I  given  up  to  eight  or  ten  ounces  at  the  same  intervals.  The  taste,  if 
disagreeable,  may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  a  little  black 

I  coffee  or  caramel  If  it  produces  weight  and  epigastric  oppression 
or  causes  flatulence  and  eructations  it  is  to  be  diluted  by  one  half  or 

lone  third  with  lime»  barley,  or  rice  water  or  Vichy.  One  of  the 
"  prepared  foods,*'  such  as  Nestle's  or  Mellin's,  may  be  added,  or  the 
milk  may  be  pancreatinised  or  temporarily  replaced  by  koumiss  or 
zoolak.    The  exclusive  milk  diet  tends  to  make  the  patient  drowsy 
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T^^vzkiri  dztz  for  ne^rasdi'tria  j?  a  r>:c  e^arnpte  oc  a  imQc  *fiet. 
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^jrrf  />x;f. — T-K-tnT'-ryo  otince:*  :•■:  r-flk  in  •irritieii  d«>5es- 

Serymd  Diy. — r'rfry  o'rrjrt^  -jf  rr.flk  in    ::Tr:*ietf  'f'^se*. 

Third  />37 — Fifty  omce?  ■:•:  rr-Zk  ir.  'iiT-Me*!  d^^es.  Massage. 
h;»!:  an  hotrr. 

t'f/urtk  Da-j. — Fifty  ounces  of  rt:!k  ir  ii^-i-ict!  d*Dses:  cfTg.  bread 
kT\A  h'Jtr<^r:  -^ialvi^d  iron,  forty  rrinirr.s  ir  r*-o  doses.  Massage. 
#'>n^  ho^:r  an^!  a  half. 

.S1T//1  /ya;r. — Fifty  ounces  of  rr.ilk  in  «ii\-iieii  doses:  niutton  chop. 
Ma^^^f^,  onf:  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

hiyhth  !)ay. — Fifty  ounce*  of  milk  in  di\-ided  doses:  mutton 
rh^i^f ;  y}TT'u\;^f:  2lt\<\  a  gill  of  cream  :  maltine.  twice  daily.  Massage. 
f  hf^  hoijr«i :  electricity,  half  an  hour :  continued  to  end  of  treat- 
ment 'J  he  solid  forxl  i.s  now  gradually  increased  until  such  a  diet  is 
rr'Af  h'd  an  the  following  for  the 

1  nUh  /Jay. — 6  a.  m..  raw  meat  soup,  ten  ounces :  7  a.  m.,  a  cup  of 
filark  rtffffe ;  8  A.  M.,  a  plate  of  oatmeal  porridge,  a  gill  of  cream,  a 
hffiU't]  rgg.  three  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  cocoa :  11  .\.  m.. 
milk,  frn  ritmces;  2  v.  m..  rump  steak,  one  half  pound  of  potatoes, 
rftiiliflowrr,  a  savoury  omelet,  milk,  ten  ounces:  4  p.  m.,  milk,  ten 
tt\u\rr%;  fhrce  slices  oi  bread  and  butter:  6  p.m..  a  cup  of  gravy 
*onf);  H  p.  M.,  a  fried  sole,  roast  mutton  fthree  large  slices).  French 
l>ranii,  f)otatoes,  stewed  fruit,  and  cream  :  milk,  ten  ounces ;  1 1  p.  m.. 
mw  meat  Jioup,  ten  ounces. 
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FiftecHth  Day, — Three  full  meals  daily  of  fish,  meat,  vegeta- 
bles, cream,  and  fruit ;  two  quarts  of  milk  and  two  glasses  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

Twenty-secmd  Day. — Amount  of  food  lessened. 

Ley  dens  Diet 

Leyden's  diet  for  neurasthenia  is  a  modified  form  of  milk  treat- 
ment which  gives  excellent  results  in  some  cases: 

At  7  A.  M.,  half  a  litre  of  milk,  slowly  sipped  in  half  an  hour,  a 
small  cup  of  coffee  with  cream,  eighty  grammes  (nearly  three  ounces) 
of  cold  meat,  a  mealy  baked  potato;  10  a.m.,  a  litre  of  milk  with 
three  biscuits;  12  a.m..  the  same;  1  p.  m,,  broth,  two  hundred 
grammes  (about  seven  ounces)  of  fowl,  puree  of  potatoes,  green 
vegetables,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  (nearly  four  ounces) 
of  compote,  and  pastry;  3.30.  5.30,  8,  and  9.30  r.  m..  half  a  litre  of 
milk,  making  a  daily  consumption  of  three  litres  and  a  half  of  milk. 
In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  two  meals  each  of  eighty  grammes 
(three  ounces)  of  roast  meat  with  bread  and  three  biscuits. 

Keating' s  Diet 

Keating's  diet  for  neurasthenia  is  adapted  to  patients  who  need 
not  be  kept  constantly  in  bed.    It  is  as  foUow^s : 

At  6  A.  M..  a  tumblerful  of  strong  hot  beef  tea  ;  8  a.  m.,  a  half  tum- 
blerful of  iron  water,  and  breakfast  of  fruit,  steak,  coffee,  and  a 
goblet  of  milk ;  8.30  a.  m.,  a  goblet  of  milk  with  a  dessertspoonful  of 
malt  extract,  six  grains  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine ;  10  a.  m.,  elec- 
tricity ;  12  a.  jr.,  a  goblet  of  milk  and  malt ;  2  p.  m,,  dinner,  preceded 
by  a  half  tumblerful  of  iron  water  and  a  third  goblet  of  milk  and  malt ; 
6  r.  M.,  third  dose  of  iron  water.  Light  supper  of  fruits,  bread 
and  butter,  and  cream ;  a  fourth  goblet  of  milk  and  malt ;  10  P.  M., 
beef  soup,  four  ounces,  preceded  by  massage  with  cocoa  oil  for 
an  Iiour. 

Two  quarts  of  milk  are  taken  daily,  in  addition  to  all  other  food. 
The  patient  on  this  diet  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  bed  for  four  hours 
every  day.  one  of  which  may  be  spent  in  business. 

If  milk  can  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  patient  in  any  form, 
meat  broths  and  purees  and  light  farinaceous  food  may  be  prescribed. 
Eggs  may  be  given  dropped  into  bouillon  or  any  of  the  preparations 
of  egg  albumin.  Meat  essences  and  extracts,  such  as  Liebrg's  or 
Va1entine*s,  are  serviceable,  but  the  latter  are  so  merely  for  their 
stimulating  effect  upon  digestion.  If  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
is  good,  the  constipation  resuhing  from  so  concentrated  a  diet  may 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  for  breakfast,  whole- 
meal bread,  and  fresh  fruits,  such  as  the  juice  of  the  shaddock  or 
dried  or  stew^ed  prunes.     A  reference  to  the  receipts  given  at  the 
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end  of  this  book  for  the  several  kinds  of  fluid  food  will  enable  ihe 
physician  to  prescribe  sufficient  variety  to  stimulate  the  appetite  oi 
the  patient,  and  in  many  cases  a  slightly  different  menu  can  be  ar* 
dered  for  each  day  in  the  week.  iMost  patients  after  a  fortnigbi  lo 
three  weeks  of  semisolid  diet  are  ahle  to  digest  meat  and  oOict 
solid  foods.  As  an  example  of  an  excellent  typical  dietary  for  ihi^ 
stage  of  the  treatment,  the  following  is  given  by  H*  C.  Wood: 

At  8  A.  M.,  rolls  or  toast,  cocoa,  weak  coffee  or  roasted  wheat  cof- 
fee, beefsteak,  tenderloin,  or  mutton  chop ;  9  a.  m.,  bathing;  Ti  a.h., 
oatmeal  porridge  with  milk  or  else  a  half  pint  of  molasses:  12 noon, 
massage;  2  i\  m..  dinner,  bouillon  with  or  without  egg,  beefsteak, 
rice,  white  potatoes  roasted ;  dessert  of  bread  puddings  blancmangt> 
or  similar  farinaceous  articles  :  4  p.  m..  electricity  ;  5  rv  M,.  milk  loa^t; 
9  p.  M.,  a  half  pint  of  skimmed  milk  or  koumiss. 

Bilfinger  believes  that  a  modified  vegetable  diet  is  most  usdu!  m 
the  treatment  of  neurasthenia^  being  less  irritant  to  the  nervous  svs- 
tem  than  a  preponderance  of  animal  food,  and  for  anaemic  subjects 
who  require  proteids  he  prescribes  milk  and  oatmeal  porridge  and 
preparations  of  ground  meal  of  legumes.  He  allows  chocolate  and 
cocoa  for  beverages.  A  vegetable  diet  is  useful  in  certain  chronic 
cases  in  which  the  patient  is  much  worried  over  the  smallness  and 
infrequency  of  the  stools.  Accompanied  by  large  draughts  of  water 
such  diet  gWes  copious  and  ready  evacuations.  For  this  purpose 
such  vegetables  should  be  prescribed  as  celery,  string  beans,  spinach, 
peas,  and  potatoes  and  beans  in  (purees.  Sago,  rice,  and  cracked  or 
shredded  wheat  may  be  also  eaten.  Meat  should  not  be  allowed 
more  than  once  a  day.  Milk,  butter,  and  cream  toast  arc  excdknt 
foods  for  these  patients. 

Electricity. — The  use  of  the  electric  current  is  of  service  in  pro- 
moting the  nutrition  of  the  body  during  the  period  of  absolute  rest 
from  voluntary  movement.  It  should  be  distinctly  remembered  that 
the  electric  current  itself  possesses  no  special  nutritive  value  or 
"vitalising"  influence,  such  as  is  often  claimed  for  it,  but  that  it 
acts  favourably  upon  the  muscular  system  by  causing  the  muscles  to 
contract,  and  in  that  way  also  quickens  the  circulation.  The  con- 
traction of  muscles  compresses  the  contents  of  their  lymphatic  vcs- 
sels  and  venous  radicles,  thereby  aiding  circulation,  while  the  phe- 
nomena are  accompanied  by  metabolism  which  involves  the  appro* 
priation  of  the  ingredients  of  the  food  which  have  been  absorbe'I 
The  faradtc  current  is  used  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  appli^'' 
to  special  groups  of  muscles  at  first,  and  subsequently  to  the  entire 
body.  Care  shooid  be  taken  not  to  fatigue  individual  muscles,  and 
the  current  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  use  of  electricity  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  constipation  has  been  referred  to  mi^ 
that  heading.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  local  application  of  cIe^ 
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tricity  over  the  abdominal  wall  exercises  any  definite  influence  upon 
the  digestive  processes  which  may  be  going  on  in  the  viscera  beneath 
the  electrodes. 

Insomnia  and  Disordered  Sleep 

Insomnia  is  due  to  many  cause s»  but  those  which  concern  die- 
tetics are  the  opposite  extremes  of  overfeeding  and  starvation  or  in- 
anition. Overfeeding  or  eating  improper  food  may  cause  disordered 
sleep,  nightmares,  or  temporary  insomnia  from  attacks  of  acute  in- 
digestion,  dyspepsia,  or  biliousness,  but  inanition  or  malnutrition  Is 
more  apt  to  cause  true  insomnia  from  exhaustion.  Neurasthenic 
isubjects  whose  nerve  energy  is  insufficient  to  conduct  their  digest- 
ive an<l  absorptive  functions  completely  are  very  liable  to  suffer 
from  insomnia.  They  unfortunately  resort  to  hypnotic  drugs  in- 
stead of  first  trying  the  efficacy  of  dietetics. 

It  is  a  good  rule  in  such  cases  to  improve  the  nutrition  by  care- 
fully regulated  feeding  at  frequent  intervals.  In  addition  to  three 
good  meals  a  day,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  take  one  or  two 
quarts  of  milk,  with  beef  tea  and  one  or  two  ounces  of  malt  extract. 
By  gradually  increasing  the  diet  according  to  such  rules  as  those 
given  for  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia^  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
]iatient  can  often  be  made  to  reach  the  maximum  above  given,  and 
improvement  is  almost  certain  to  follow.  It  is  best  to  take  the 
heaviest  meal  of  the  day  in  the  early  afternoon  not  as  late  as  six 
o*clock,  for  an  overloaded  stomach  with  indigestion  is  itself  a  cause 
of  insomnia,  but*  on  the  other  hand,  going  to  bed  with  a  perfectly 
*  empty  stomach  is  usually  undesiral>le.  In  mild  cases  a  glass  of  hot 
milk,  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  meat  extract  in  hot  w^ater,  or  a 
cup  of  good  beef  tea  and  a  biscuit,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa,  or  chicken 
broth,  or  a  light  sandwich  and  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  or  ale,  taken 
just  before  retiring,  will  serve  to  divert  the  blood  current  from  the 
brain  to  the  stomach  and  induce  cerebral  anaemia  and  sleep  with- 
out the  use  of  medicines,  stimulants,  or  "  nightcaps/*  and  if  anodynes 
have  to  be  given,  a  little  food  taken  in  this  manner  increases  their 
efficacy  and  makes  a  smaller  dose  possible. 


Vertigo 

Vertigo,  although  it  arises  from  many  causes*  may  be  occasioned 
by  digestive  disorders,  such  as  the  production  of  flatulency  and  pal- 
pitation, or  by  the  absorption  of  products  of  indigestion  which  act 
as  irritants  of  the  vascular  system.  Such  products,  for  example,  are 
developed  in  some  persons  by  eating  shellfish,  strawberries,  etc. 
(p.  378).     Lack  of  sufficient  food  may  cause  it. 

The  dietetic  treatment  is  that  of  dyspepsia  (p.  521).  Fats,  sugars. 
and  starches  are  forbidden,  and  alkaline  and  laxative  waters,  such  as 
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\'ichy.  Congress,  or  Hathom  water,  are  of  service  to  open  the  bow- 
els and  increase  the  activity  of  the  kidneys.  Lithaemic  cases  ihoM 
he  kept  for  a  week  or  two  upon  a  vegetable  diet  (p.  504;. 

Chorea 

Mild  cases  of  chorea  require  no  special  regulation  of  diet  beyond 
that  which  is  directed  towards  the  prevention  of  flatulent  dys|icjh 
sia  (pL  sas)  and  constipation  (p.  571).  In  more  pronounced  cases 
it  IS  soaietimes  advisable  to  put  the  patient  for  a  time  u\yoT[  a 
tsaUk  cBct.  Sweets  and  farinaceous  foods  should,  as  a  rule,  be  for- 
bidden for  fear  of  increasing  palpitation  through  exciting  flatulence, 
Odfecr  patients  do  better  witii  a  diet  of  animal  food,  consisting  of 
acit,  fish,  eggs,  and  oysters  with  liread  and  milk,  koumiss,  or  mat- 
aooiL  They  are  apt  to  be  anaemic,  and  they  should  be  encouragd 
to  take  as  much  food  as  the  digestive  organs  will  tolerate.  Cod- 
fiper  od  is  very  useful  in  these  cases. 

Epilepsy 

^  Ejpkpsy  is  a  functional  nen^ous  disorder,  w^hich  may  often  : 
'teastderaUy  improved  by  careful  attention  to  diet.  A  veri'  laf] 
proportion  of  cases  occur  in  childhood  at  a  period  when  existing 
fandional  derangements  of  the  nervous  system  are  readily  aggra- 
vaitd  by  improper  food.  Many  rhachitic  children  w^ith  imperfect 
development  of  the  teeth,  feeble  digestive  organs,  and  consequent 
malnutrition  develop  epilepsy  while  teething.  Of  twenty-seven 
cases  occurring  among  children  recently  analysed  by  Osier,  more 
than  one  half  developed  before  the  fifth  year  and  more  than  three 
fourths  I)efore  the  tenth  year.  \>ry  many  cases  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  errors  in  diet  or  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
while  such  conditions  may  not  cause  the  disease,  they  readilv  prccip- 
iUle  epileptic  seizures.  This  statement  applies  to  grand  mal  and 
petit  null  rather  than  to  the  localised  or  partial  convulsions  known 
m  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  which  are  due  to  local  and  definite  cortical 
motor  irritation.  Of  the  varieties  of  epilepsy,  petit  mal  is  more 
IliYOurably  influenced  by  diet  than  are  the  other  forms. 

rutieiits  should  have  their  eating  supervised  with  care.  They 
Ithould  he  well  fed,  but  must  eat  only  easily  digestible  food  and  have 
their  meals  at  regular  interv^als,  and  the  principal  one  must  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  order  that  digestion  at  night  may  be  coiti- 
pletrd  lH»fore  poing  to  sleep.  All  food  should  be  eaten  slowly,  and 
meat,  if  given,  must  be  very  thoroughly  masticated,  and  the  stomach 
pliuiiltl  never  be  overloaded. 

A%  a  rule,  meat  should  be  allowed  but  once  a  day.  5k»me  chil- 
illiMl  with  petit  mal,  or  even  grand  mal.  improve  rapidly  on  a  strictly 
veiJeUHftn  diet  or  on  a  bland  diet  of  which  milk,  bread  and  butter. 
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and  simple  starchy  foods,  such  as  rice  pudding,  cornstarch,  Indian- 
meal  pudding,  etc.,  form  the  basis.  I  have  seen  cases  of  epilepsy 
among  young  children  in  which,  while  the  medicinal  treatment  re- 
mained constant,  a  return  to  meat  diet  was  invariably  followed  by 
convulsions,  which  were  absent  on  a  vegetable  or  exclusive  milk 
regimen. 

I  As  a  rule,  adults  do  not  seem  to  be  aided  by  dieting  to  sitch  a 
degree  as  children  ;  nevertheless,  they  do  well  to  take  but  little 
meat  and  to  be  abstemious  and  regular  in  their  habits  of  eating. 
Dr.  Mersan»  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  in  England,  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  putting  a  number  of  chronic  epileptics  for  some  weeks 
first  upon  a  diet  of  flesh  and  then  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  vice 
versa.  The  results  showed  that  their  convulsions  were  not  materi- 
ally lessened  in  number  or  severity,  but  it  was  noticed  that  while 
their  food  consisted  largely  of  meat  their  mental  condition  was  more 
stupid.  At  the  epileptic  colony  of  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  the  patients 
are  allowed  meat  once  a  day,  but  all  the  inmates  are  men,  leading  an 
active  outdoor  life,  and  hence  better  able  to  digest  stimulating  pro- 
teid  food.  Gowers  allows  his  patients  meat  twice  a  day,  and  asserts 
that  he  has  seen  cases  in  which  fewer  epileptic  seizures  occurred 
while  eating  flesh  than  when  abstaining  from  it.  One  patient  had 
paroxysms  only  after  eating  beef,  but  not  in  connection  with  other 
varieties  of  meat.  It  is  evident  that  no  definite  rule  should  govern 
all  cases.  It  is  worth  while  to  reduce  the  nitrogenous  food  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  if  improvement  does  not  follow,  or  nutrition  be- 
comes less  active,  it  may  again  be  a<lded  to  the  dietary, 

Dn  Whitmore  Steele,  formerly  of  the  Utica  State  Asylum,  in 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  epilepsy  at  that  institution, 
informs  me :  **  We  endeavour  to  reduce  the  amount  of  albuminous 
foods,  gi\'ing  a  more  liberal  and  easily  assimilated  diet  also.  Invari- 
■Uy  overalimentation  in  our  epileptics  produces  attacks.'*  Epi- 
H>ttcs  will  often  gorge  themselves  with  food  and  drink  if  allowed 
to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  carnivores,  as  well  as  animals  accustomed  to  a 
mixed  diet,  develop  convulsions  from  a  too  liberal  allowance  of 
meat,  if  at  the  same  time  they  are  kept  in  confinement.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  convulsions  may  he  due  to  reflex  irritation  from 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  produced  by  large  masses  of  slowly  digested 
food,  rather  than  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  food.  The  same 
thing  may  occur  in  young  children  who  are  allowed  to  gorge  them- 
selves w^ith  any  hastily  eaten  bulky  fliet,  and  the  resulting  convul- 
sions should  not  be  confounded  with  genuine  epileptic  seizures 
accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness,  and  recurring  periodically- 
Some  patients  have  a  distinct  epigastric  aura  preceding  the  convul- 
sions. 

It    is    extremely    desirable   to    prevent    intestinal    putrefaction. 
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Should  the  stools  become  offensive*  or  much  flatulence  or  indi- 
canuria  appear,  the  patient  should  be  given  a  milk  diet  for  a  week  of 
two,  and  cathartics  and  intestinal  anufermematives  should  Ix  tm- 
ployed,  such  as  salol,  creosote,  or  giiaiacol  carbonate. 

Many  are  obliged  to  take  large  doses  of  the  bromides  and  other 
medicines.  It  will  be  found  that  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of 
bromism  are  much  less  apt  to  occur  if  the  diet  be  so  regulated  as  to 
carefully  avoid  constipation  and  to  insure  the  consumption  of  abun- 
dant fluid  diluents.  Vichy  or  carbonic-acid  water  and  water  shodd 
be  drunk  freely  between  mcals»  and  especially  after  taking  medicine, 
and  daily  thorough  evacuations  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  prunes,  figs,  apples,  oranges, 
etc.  Adults  should  abstain  from  agents  which  are  likely  to  over* 
stimulate  the  nervous  system,  such  as  alcohol  and  strong  tea  and 
coffee.     The  use  of  tobacco  should  also  be  interdicted^ 

Beri-beri 

Ben-bcri  is  a  form  of  multiple  neuritis  verA^  rarely  imported  into 
this  country  by  Chinese,  Ceylonese.  Japanese,  or  Philippine  Island- 
ers* who  have  acquired  it  in  their  native  countries  or  on  the  voyage. 
It  is  characterised  by  anaemia,  general  ot^dema,  and  more  or  less 
stiffness  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  with  dyspnoea  and  serous 
effusions.     Sometimes  there  are  muscular  spasms. 

Beri-beri  has  been  attributed  to  the  absence  of  fresh  animal  food 
from  the  diet,  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  cause  often  assigned  to 
scurvy.  It  has  more  specifically  been  attributed  to  the  excessive 
consumption  of  rice  and  adzuki  beans  to  the  exclusion  of  other  food; 
but  these  views  are  incorrect,  for  upon  the  authority  of  Baelz  it  i^ 
stated  that  the  best  fed  and  best  nourished  are  frequently  subject  to 
the  disease.  In  the  Japanese  navy,  where  the  disease  w^as  fonnerly 
not  seldom  encountered,  it  has  been  practically  exterminated  by  in- 
creasing the  nitrogenous- food  ration  and  lessening  the  carbo- 
hydrates. 

The  latest  view  of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  not  caused  by  had  food, 
btit  by  a  micro-organism,  and  that  bad  food  and  bad  hygiene  arc 
merely  predisposing  factors. 


Locomotor  Ataxia 
Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  disease  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  particu- 
larly influenced  by  any  system  of  dietetic  treatment,  although  it  i* 
believed  by  some  writers  that  the  quantity  of  meat  ordinarily  eatf" 
should  be  redticed.  As  in  many  other  forms  of  very  chronic  nervous 
disease,  a  generous  diet  is  desirable,  with  an  abundance  of  fat,  butter 
cream,  cod-liver  oil,  etc..  when  the  stomach  will  tolerate  it.  Strouf 
liquors  should  be  forbidden,  but  light  wines»  malt  liquors,  tea,  afld 
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coffee  may  be  allowed  in  moderation.  A  reasonable  use  of  tobacco 
need  not  be  proscribed. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  "  gastric  crises  "  predominate  the 
diet  must  be  restricted  for  a  few  days  when  the  crises  occur,  upon 
the  principles  established  for  the  treatment  of  gastralgia.  (See  Gas- 
tralgia.)  It  may  be  necessary  at  such  times  to  put  the  patient  upon  a 
simple  milk  diet. 

Other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  do  not  usually  demand  particu- 
lar dietetic  treatment*  but  Bauer  says  that  *'  some  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  lead  to  an  extraordinary  falling  off  of  the  demand  for 
nutriment/'  This  is  due  to  alterations  in  general  metabolism,  which 
is  further  evidenced  by  a  marked  redtiction  in  temperature. 

Apoplexy 

The  several  forms  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  may  interfere  with 
nutrition  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  coma  is  present,  voluntary  degluti* 
tion  being  suspended,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  feeding  the 
patient.  Liquid  food  is  best  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  and  the 
effect  of  each  spoonful  must  he  carefully  watched  to  see  that  it  is 
successfully  swallowed  before  another  is  given,  otherwise  fatal  chok- 
ing may  result  from  food  passing  over  an  insensitive  epiglottis  and 
larynx,  when  particles  of  food  may  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  ex- 
cite local  disease.  Concentrated  meat  extracts,  beef  peptonoids,  and 
peptonised  milk  may  be  given  in  this  manner. 

In  extreme  cases,  when  rigidity  of  the  jaw  interferes  with  feeding, 
or  when  paralysis  involves  the  mechanism  of  deglutition,  a  long, 
slender  catheter  may  be  introduced  tli rough  the  nose  and  passed 
into  the  stomach,  through  which  fluid  nourishment  is  poured,  after 
the  manner  of  feeding  patients  suffering  from  melancholia.  (See 
Melancholia,  p.  610.) 

The  recttim  may  also  be  utilized  for  nutrient  enemata  (p.  408). 
In  unilateral  facial  paralysis  without  unconsciousness  patients  may 
be  willing  and  able  to  swallow,  but  mastication  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible. The  food  constantly  gets  into  the  buccal  cavity  behind  the 
teeth  of  the  paralysed  side,  and  the  tongue,  perhaps  also  partially 
paralysed,  dislodges  it  with  great  diflficulty.  The  retention  of  food 
is  accompanied  by  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  which,  dribbling 
from  the  depressed  angle  of  the  mouth,  adds  greatly  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  patient.  .All  nourishment  should  therefore  be  given  in 
fluid  form,  or  in  such  finely  divided  state  that  it  does  not  require 
mastication,  and  can  he  readily  washed  down  with  water.  Milk* 
thick  broths,  pHrces  thickened  with  macerated  vegetables,  long-boiled 
rice,  sago,  or  barley  with  cream,  custards,  soft-cooked  ^ggS',  etc., 
may  be  given.  The  patient  should  be  fed  very  slowly  to  prevent 
the  food  from  running  out  of  the  mouth.     The  mouth  should  be 
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frequently  cleansed  with  listerine  or  a  saturated  aqueous  soluricB 
of  boric  acid.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia  without  facial  paraJysis  the 
patient  can  masticate  and  swallow,  but  the  mental  condition  or  loss 
of  appetite  makes  the  use  of  food  which  can  be  swallowed  with  thf 
least  possible  effort  desirable.  Convalescent  hemiplegic  cases  which 
run  a  very  protracted  course  naturally  suffer  from  lack  of  exercise, 
and  almost  invariably  become  constipated.  It  is  well  in  such  in- 
stances to  recommend  simple  and  non- nitrogenous  diet,  containing 
laxative  food,  cooked  fruit,  and  coarse  cereals,  to  regulate  the 
bowels.  It  is  important  to  reduce  arterial  tension,  to  prevent,  if  pes- 
siblc,  a  repetition  of  the  intracranial  hemorrhage.  Large  draught* 
of  fluid  rapidly  absorbed  tend  by  adding  to  the  volume  of  the  blood, 
to  temporarily  increase  the  intravascular  pressure.  The  blood  ves- 
sels, however,  show^  a  very  remarkable  ability  to  maintain  an  aver- 
age  pressure  of  the  fluid  within  them,  and  the  possible  danger  (mm 
this  source  of  an  exclusive  fltiid  diet  may  be  averted  by  increasing 
the  functional  activity  of  tlie  kidneys  by  diuretics  and  reducing  the 
arterial  tension  by  the  remedies  in  common  use,  such  as  chloral, 
nitroglycerin,  and  the  nitrites.  When  the  tension  is  very  high,  it 
is  well  to  give  a  non-stimulating  diet  without  much  meat,  and  milk 
should  form  the  basis  of  it.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  for- 
bidden. 


Acute  Insanity— Melancholia— Primary  Dementia- 
Mania 

.Acute  insanity  may  result  from  overwork  or  severe  mental  strain, 
or  from  numerous  diseases.  It  overtaxes  the  vital  powers  and  causes 
wasting,  inanition,  and  exhaustion.  As  the  symptoms  may  result 
quite  suddenly,  often  within  a  few  hours  after  intense  emotional 
strain  or  excitement,  the  digestive  system  is  at  first  not  necessarily 
disturbed  to  any  considerable  extent^  although  the  appetite  may  W 
entirely  absent.  Subsequently  various  digestive  disorders  and  mal- 
nutrition may  supervene. 

The  insane,  especially  the  melancholic,  often  refuse  food  abso- 
lutely,  or  can  be  induced  to  take  it  only  very  sparingly. 

Forced  Feedm^.^When  food  is  absolutely  refused  by  the  pa* 
tient,  the  question  of  forced  feeding  mtist  be  considered  in  order  to 
tide  him  over  the  emergency  and  support  life  until  confusional  in- 
sanity or  delirium  subsides. 

Concerning  this  problem  opposite  views  are  held.  Some  alien- 
ists regard  the  operation  of  compulsory  feeding  as  good  mental  dis- 
cipline, others  decry  it.  and  defer  it  as  long  as  possible.  It  mu^t  be 
understood  that  the  refusal  of  food  may  be  either  a  complication  of 
a  symptom  of  the  special  form  of  insanity  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the 
patient  should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine  which  condition  i^ 
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present.  As  a  complication,  it  may  be  caused  by  central  nerve 
lesions  that  hinder  deglutition,  such,  for  example,  as  those  (oimd  in 
eittier  acute  or  chronic  jiaralytic  dcriRMitia.  Dr  digestive  disturb- 
ances, dyspepsia,  or  gastric  catarrh  may  cause  a  loss  of  appetite 
which  in  the  patient's  disturbed  mental  state  is  exaggerated  into  a 
refusal  of  all  food.  Such  local  disorders  may  themselves  cause  hal- 
hicinations  or  delusions,  giving  rise  to  "  sitoi)hobia/'  or  horror  of 
taking  food.  Obviously  in  such  cases  cure  of  the  complication  may 
be  sometimes  effected  by  treating  the  local  condition.  Lavage  will 
sometimes  relieve  it  entirely. 

When  the  refusal  of  food  is  purely  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  as 
it  occurs  in  melancholia  or  delusional  insanity,  an  attempt  should 
always  be  made  to  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  delusion,  and  to  try 
if  it  cannot  be  dispelled  or  offset,  as  in  the  case  of  some  paranoiacs. 
For  example,  the  delusion  may  apply  merely  to  food  cooked  in  par- 
ticular ways,  or  served  in  a  certain  manner  or  by  certain  persons, 
and  the  patient  may  have  no  real  loss  of  appetite,  hut  may  even  try 
to  obtain  food  by  stealth  and  be  pleased  at  his  success  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  his  food  should  be  placed  where  he  can  find  it  unobserved. 

Some  patients  will  refuse  all  fluid  foods  wdio  are  willing  to  take 
solids,  or  vice  versa,  or  they  may  refuse  food  offered  by  an  attendant 
and  yet  accept  it  from  a  fellow-patient. 

If  their  delusions  take  the  form  of  suspicion  of  poisoning,  they 
may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  showing  them  eggs  in  the  shell, 
unpeeled  potatoes  and  fruits,  whicli  obviously  can  not  have  been 
poisoned  beforehand,  and  which  are  then  cooked  in  their  presence. 
Some  patients  will  only  eat  if  left  alone  or  after  others  have  fin- 
ished, because  they  feel  unworthy  to  eat  with  them.  Others  who  per- 
sistently refuse  food  will  take  it  greedily  if  an  apparent  show  of 
force  is  made  in  placing  it  within  their  mouths. 

Patients  with  chronic  or  asthenic  mania  may  refuse  food  from 
inattention,  although  able  to  eat  if  their  surroundings  are  quiet  and 
their  attention  can  be  momentarily  obtained.  If  they  can  lie  in- 
duced to  take  but  a  few  mouth fuls  at  a  time  they  should  be  fed  re- 
peatedly at  short  intervals. 

Food  should  be  cooked  and  served  as  temptingly  as  possible,  and 
the  patient,  if  unable  to  keep  himself  in  order,  should  have  his 
mouth  cleansed  and  clothing  protected  from  soiling. 

The  appetite  is  seldom  a  safe  guide  in  insanity,  and  when  it  fails 
completely  forced  feeding  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  patient 
has  become  too  exhausted  to  rally.  Cases  of  depressive  insanity  arc 
very  apt  to  require  it  sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes  it  is  practised 
continuously  for  a  year  or  more.  In  acute  mania,  however,  it  may 
be  only  necessary  to  employ  the  method  for  a  few  days,  after  which 
the  patient  will  eat  of  his  own  accord  if  given  the  opportunity. 

In  cases  of  melancholia,  after  one  or  two  feedings  with  the  stom- 
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ach  tube,  I  have  often,  by  a  little  firmness  and  patience,  satisfied  the 
patient  that  swallowing  a  glass  oi  milk  for  himself  was  more  agree- 
ble  than  having  it  poured  in  through  a  tube.  When  voluntary  star- 
vation is  the  fixed  intent,  if  the  patient  can  be  convinced  that  he  has 
got  to  take  food  in  some  manner,  he  may  yield  to  the  inevita- 
ble and  choose  the  lesser  of  what  he  regards  as  two  evils.  With  a 
stomach  tube  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  of  milk  in  the  other  the  argu- 
ment can  be  made  very  forcible. 

The  physician  himself  should  always  direct  the  passage  of  the 
tube  for  the  first  few  times.  Afterwards,  if  the  patient  is  not  refrac- 
tory, an  attendant  may  do  it.  Occasionally  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
assistants  is  necessary  to  overcome  resistance.  The  patient  should 
be  made  to  sit  down  or  lie  upon  his  back,  and  either  an  oesophageal 
or  nasal  tube  may  be  used,  according  to  the  directions  given  on  p. 
539.  There  are  certain  advantages  in  the  use  of  each  tube.  The 
CBSophageal  tube  does  not  so  readily  admit  of  regurgitation  alongside 
of  it  as  the  nasal  tube  does  (although  occasionally  patients  can  re- 
gurgitate through  the  tube  itself).  If  it  be  filled  before  it  is  inserted, 
and  if  a  little  fluid  be  squeezed  out  of  it  when  part  way  down  the 
oesophagus,  reflex  swallowing  occurs,  which  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  further  propel  the  tube.  The  disadvantage  of  this  methixl  of 
feeding  is  that  the  patient  often  struggles  and  must  be  gagged.  A 
wooden  gag  shaped  like  a  bit,  with  a  central  perforation  through 
which  the  tube  is  passed,  prevents  it  from  being  compressed  by  bit- 
ing. Rut  the  gag  is  disagreeable,  it  may  slip  and  break  a  tooth,  and 
the  head  and  arms  must  be  rigidly  held  by  two  assistants.  I  have 
known  a  refractory  patient  with  melancholia  to  bite  off  and  swallow 
eleven  inches  of  stiff  resophageal  tube,  which  remained  in  the  stom- 
ach for  eleven  days  before  it  was  ejected  by  vomiting! 

The  nasal  tube  pos.sesscs  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  more 
easily  introduced  with  much  less  struggling,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  greater  care  is  required  to  prevent  passing  it  tmo 
the  larynx,  for  the  insane  are  sometimes  strangely  insensitive.  The 
former  difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  getting  the  patient  to  speak, 
or  by  closing  the  tube  after  it  has  been  inserted  and  before  fluid  is  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  make  sure  that  breathing  is  not  obstructed. 
This  form  of  tube  should  be  of  as  large  a  size  as  can  be  conveniently 
passed.    A  No.  R  catheter  will  serve. 

For  forced  alimentation  it  is  necessary  to  give  food  in  fluid  form, 
and  a  quart  of  milk,  with  one  or  two  beaten  eggs,  either  raw  of 
slightly  cooked  or  made  into  eggnog,  may  be  prescribed  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Nutritious  meat  broths,  thickened  with  barley,  rice,  or 
vermjcelli  and  strained,  or  potato  piirSr,  may  also  be  given  through 
a  large  tube.  Cream  and  cod-liver  oil  should  be  added  to  the  dtcL 
In  a  case  reportc<l  by  H.  C.  Wood,  for  six  wrecks  the  patient  lived 
with  the  greatest  benefit  on  six  pints  of  milk  and  sixteen  raw  eggs 
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taken  daily.  If  an  ounce  of  malt  extract  be  added  to  oatmeal  or  po- 
tato gruel  in  milk,  it  soon  makes  the  mass  sufficiently  fluid  to  pass 
through  the  tube.  As  this  method  of  feeding  prevents  the  saliva 
from  commingling  with  the  food,  there  is  additional  advantage  in 
giving  malt  or  diastase  to  replace  it. 

For  obstinate  patients,  feeding  with  the  tube  twice  a  day — at  say 
8  A.  M.  and  5  or  6  p.  m. — is  sufficient,  and  a  quart  of  food  can  be  intro- 
duced at  once,  but  more  feeble  patients  may  require  feeding  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  If  gastric  catarrh  or  dyspepsia  is  present,  pre- 
liminary  lavage  may  be  employed,  and  then  food  and  medicines 
may  be  poured  through  the  tube. 

Both  hypnotism  and  primary  anaesthesia  under  chloroform  have 
been  utilised  in  extreme  cases  to  enable  food  to  be  given  to  the  in- 
sane, but  the  latter  method  is  only  necessary  or  justifiable  in  very 
exceptional  cases. 

Nutrient  enemata  are  of  little  value  in  the  feeding  of  the  insane 
who  resist  feeding,  for  if  the  patient  realises  their  use  he  can  make  il 
more  difficult  to  be  nourished  in  this  way  than  by  the  stomach  or 
nasal  tube. 

Surftlimentation. — Suralimentation  is  to  be  recommended  when 
feasible.     (See  p.  464.) 

Brush  says:  **  In  acute  delirious  mania,  in  melancholia  with 
frenzy,  and  in  some  of  the  maniacal  seizures  incident  to  the  aged,  the 
great  importance  of  a  liberal  persistent  use  of  milk,  eggs,  and  animal 
broths  cannot  be  overestimated." 

If  patients  will  eat  tliey  should  be  given  abundant  nutritious  food, 
such  as  tentler  meats,  custards,  cereals  with  butter,  sirup,  or  cream, 
eggnog.  thickened  broths,  l>f4rees,  beef  jelly,  gruels,  etc..  which  are 
made  palatable  to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  the  number  of  daily  meals 
may  be  increased  or  nourishment  may  be  given  once  in  three  hours. 
By  diverting  the  blood  current  and  ner^^ous  energy  for  digestive  pro- 
cesses, the  general  nervous  system  and  mental  condition  become 
soothed  and  quieted.  Fresh  fruit  and  fruit  juices  should  be  offered 
occasionally, 

Spiriai  Precautions. — In  acute  insanity  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
body  temperature  to  fall  two  or  three  or  more  degrees  below  the 
normal.    This  is  especially  true  of  those  cases  of  primary  dementia 
which  are  due  to  exposure  and  privation  accompanied  by  severe 
mental  strain,  such,  for  example,  as  occur  from  shipwreck  or  from 
any  form  of  severe  sudden  shock.    While  regulating  the  diet,  there- 
fore, attention  must  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  heat, 
and  the  patient  should  be  surrounded  by  uniform  temperature,  to 
H   be  maintained  in  an  overheated  room  or  by  hot-water  bottles  and 
H  warm  clothing.     Sustaining  the  norma!  temperature  will  facilitate 
H  the  digestive  functions. 
^m       The  insane  must  be  closely  supervised  while  eating.    They  often 
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-    -vn  that  a  relation  exists  between  various 
'kin  diseases,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past 
u  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  importance 
-   itment  to  aid  the  cure  of  such  ailments,  and 
-    ^  ition  of  this  subject  is  much  to  be  desired 
.    re  caused  by  Improper  Diet.— The  skin  dis- 
.„.-  among  other  influences  to  dietetic  auses 
u  acne,  eczema,  and  scorbutic  eruptions. 
II  diseases,  if  not  originally  caused  by  dietetic 
!v  much  protracted  and  made  worse  by  them 
me  of  eczema,  impetiginous  and  scborrlniic 
•iia,  aacl  the  cutaneous  lesions  of  the  tuberculous 
of  psoriasis, 
alimentary  substance  alcohol,  when  taken  in 
i«nrra\*ates  many  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  lesiom. 
lis  and  rosacea,  and  the  capillary  congestion  ^ 
n  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  w^ell  known. 
Kluction  of  cutaneous  eruptions  by  dictctir 
ihal^ly  in  the  majority  of  instances  such  cnip- 

mentation  products,  ptomaines,  etc.,  which  arc 

the  digestive  tract.     In  other  cases  they  maybe 

'  Tuinate  incompletely  oxidised  food  products  or 

menus  glands  (as  in  the  case  of  drug  rasheil 

-ted  that  they  may  be  sometimes  caused  by  re- 

.r  ;rom  the  alimentary  canal*  although  the  lattrr 

>Ic-    It  is.  however,  interesting  to  observe  the  to 

n  often  exists  between  irritation  and  inflamma- 

mucous  membranes.  Overeating",  and  especial- 

of  infants,  is  a  common  cause  of  skin  erupticmSv 

[Hvd  elimination  by  the  sweat  glands  of  fatty  acids  is 

lies  of  Dietetic  Treatment, — There  are  certain  ^en- 

ietctic  treatment  which  arc  applicable  tn  a  major-^ 

>es.    The  food  should  be  of  simple  kind,  restricted 

Uiti  pumly  cooked.    Milk,  meat*  and  stale  bread  are  more 
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desirable  than  amylaceous  or  saccharme  food.  If  fever  is  present  at 
tlie  outset,  a  milk  diet  most  be  ordered.  The  tuberculous  and  gouty 
require  fats  in  some  form.  Chronic  cases  with  malnutrition  and  ana?- 
fnia  must  ha%'e  abundant  nourishing  animal  food.  In  the  case  of 
Scorbutic  eruptions  the  trouble  arises  sometimes  (but  not  always) 
from  malnutrition  from  withholding  certain  articles,  such  as  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  from  the  diet 

Substances  to  be  particularly  avoided  in  skin  diseases  arc  raw  and 
unripe  fmits  and  vegetables,  sweets  and  pastry  of  all  kinds,  condi- 
ments and  highly  seasoned  dishes,  veal,  pork,  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Other  injurious  foods  will  be  mentioned  under  the  treat nunt 
of  the  several  varieties  of  skin  diseases  described  below. 


Erythema — Urticaria 

Either  acute  erythema  or  urticaria  may  be  caused  in  some  per- 
sons by  eating  fish,  and  particularly  shellfish  and  crustaceans,  as  oys- 
ters, clams,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  crabs.  It  is  also  produced  by  straw- 
berries, bananas,  and  other  forms  of  fruit.  Crustaceans  and  straw- 
berries are  perhaps  the  most  common  excitants. 

The  action  of  the  food  poison  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
ptomaines  (p.  374).  for  it  originates  from  fresh  as  well  as  stale 
food,  and  may  be  derived,  as  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  from  vege- 
table  food.  Some  persons  have  an  attack  regularly  every  spring 
when  strawberries  first  appear  on  the  table.  Others  show  occasional 
immunity,  depending  upon  their  condition  at  the  time.  Those  per- 
sons who  are  hurt  by  one  kind  of  poisonous  food  are  not  necessarily 
affected  by  the  others.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  be  influenced 
solely  by  idiosyncrasy. 

Other  alimentary  substances  which  have  been  observed  to  some* 
times  poison  are  pork  in  various  forms,  sausages,  mushrooms, 
cheese,  and, even  mutton  (Jackson). 

Sjmptoms. — The  eruption  develops  suddenly  and  within  from 
to  six  hours  after  ingestion  of  the  food.  It  is  commonly  a  typ- 
ical urticaria  with  large  pink  wheals,  which  quickly  come  and  go  over 
all  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  accompanied  by  intense  itching  and 
burning.  This  affection  usually  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  or  possibly  for 
imo  or  three  days,  though  sometimes  it  may  continue  for  several 
weeks. 

Treatment. — The  eruption  usually  disappears  upon  withdrawing 
the  offending  article  from  the  diet,  and  giving  a  saline  cathartic  and 
some  simple  remedy  to  regulate  digestion  and  prevent  fermentation, 
sttch  as  salol.  salicin.  or  rhubarb  and  soda.  Large  quantities  of  water 
should  be  drunk. 

The  troublesome  itching  is  best  relieved  by  sponging  with  com- 
mon baking  soda,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water,  or  a  aotution  may 
41 
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be  applied  to  the  wheals  of  menihol  and  chloral,  each  a  drachm*  in  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  camphnr 
water.    A  1-40  carbolic-acid  solution  may  be  similarly  applied. 


Acne 

CaTLsation. — The  larger  number  of  cases  of  acne  are  produced  by 
improper  food.  The  papules  and  pustules  which  constitute  acne 
are  caused  by  inspissation  of  the  oil  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which 
plugs  their  orifices  and  irritates  the  glands  and  the  hair  follicles,  ex- 
citing inflanmiation  in  them.  The  disease  is  usually  first  observed 
during  puberty,  a  period  in  which  important  changes  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  body  are  in  progress,  and,  once  established,  it  is  apt  to  last  for 
some  time— often  for  several  years.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
sHghtly  altered  composition  of  the  blood,  due  to  imperfect  assimila- 
tion of  food,  may  aher  the  composition  of  the  sebum  and  irritate  the 
sebaceous  glands. 

In  some  people  the  papules  appear  as  a  result  of  eating  buck- 
wheat cakes  or  oatmeal.  In  others  they  are  caused  by  greasy  food — 
doughnuts,  sausages,  cheese,  fried  meats,  ill-cooked  and  rich  pastry — 
excesis  of  sweets,  nuts,  and  other  indigestible  substances. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — In  addition  to  local  means,  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  acne  is  most  important.  G.  T.  Jackson  says :  **  The  well- 
to-do  are  all  prone  to  eat  too  much,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly 
acne  will  improve  by  reducing  their  diet  to  the  simplest  elements.  In 
many  of  them  a  milk  diet  for  a  few  days»  provided  milk  agrees  with 
them,  will  accomplish  a  marked  benefit.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  cut  off 
from  the  dietary  all  pastry »  cake,  candy,  sweets,  hot  breads  and  pan- 
cakes, greasy  soups,  articles  fried  in  fat,  twice-cooked  meats,  rich 
gravies — in  fact,  all  those  things  that  are  most  apt  to  tempt  the 
palate."  Alcohol  in  all  forms  should  be  prohibited,  as  well  as  tea 
and  coffee,  A  tumblerful  of  hot  water  or  a  glass  of  Vichy  should  be 
drunk  before  each  meal.  With  meals  but  little  6uid  should  be  taken^ 
never  over  four  or  five  ounces,  but  between  meals  water  or  aerated 
water  should  be  drunk  freely  for  its  diuretic  eflfect.  Naturally,  exer* 
cise,  bathing,  and  the  use  of  laxatives  should  be  adjuncts  to  the  die* 
tetic  regimen. 

Eczema 

Cantatioii, — Eczema,  both  acute  and  chronic,  which  constitutes 
so  large  a  proportion  of  all  cases  of  skin  diseases,  is  provoked  by 
different  causes,  but  in  a  great  number  of  instances  its  origin  is 
directly  traceable  to  dietetic  faults.  These  may  be  of  three  kinds — 
namely,  the  eating  of  h)  too  much  food;  (2)  insufficient  food;  (3) 
improper  food. 

I.  Cases  due  to  Orereating. — The  ills  of  overeating  have  been 
elsewhere  described  (p.  366).     Its  relation  to  eczema  consists  in 
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the  additional  burden  thrown  upon  the  skin  of  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate waste  products,  whtch  are  accumulated  in  the  blood  faster  than 
they  can  be  got  rid  of.  The  cutaneous  glands,  like  the  kidneys,  are 
constantly  stimulated  and  overworked,  and  the  character  of  their 
secretion  is  altered.  The  skin,  for  a  long  time  irritated,  finally  suc- 
cumbs to  a  definite  eruption. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  robust  persons  apparently  in  the  best 
of  health  and  with  too  vigorous  appetites  will  sometimes  be  sur- 
prised w^ith  the  sudden  appearance  of  eczema,  which  they  have  al- 
ways attributed  solely  to  "  bad  blood." 

Treatment*^ — This  class  of  cases  is  to  be  treated  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  by  prescribing  a  very  simple  diet.  In  bad  cases 
of  general  eczema  it  may  be  best  to  put  the  patient  upon  a  milk  or 
bread-and-milk  diet  for  one,  two»  or  three  weeks.  From  two  to  two 
and  a  half  quarts  are  taken  daily  with  toast  or  crackers.  Marked 
improvement  will  occasionally  follow  this  course.  For  others,  sim* 
ply  reducing  the  diet  by  excluding  meat  and  desserts  for  a  time,  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  Meats — cither  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken — 
should  not  be  allowed  more  than  once  a  day.  Piflfard  reports  that 
56  per  cent  of  his  patients  were  accustomed  to  eat  meat  in  excess 
three  times  a  day. 

Fish,  either  boiled  or  broiled,  may  be  substituted  for  meat  to 
advantage  in  neurotic  subjects  (Bulkley),  for  though  it  may  excite 
urticaria,  it  does  no  harm  in  eczema  in  spite  of  the  popular  belief 
to  the  contrary.  1  have  known  the  eating  of  shellfish,  however,  to 
intensify  chronic  cases  considerably. 

Typical  Diet  for  Eczema. — The  following  simple  diet  may  serve  as 
an  example : 

Breakfast, — Bread  and  milk,  or  porridge,  or  wheaten  grits,  or 
cracked  wheat,  w^ithout  cream,  and  salt  or  lemon  juice  may  be  added 
if  preferred.     Every  other  day  a  soft-cooked  egg  may  be  eaten. 

Dinner. — No  soup,  entrees,  or  dessert.  Roast  beef  or  mutton  or 
chicken  may  alternate  with  broiled  fresh  fish  with  white  meat,  one 
or  two  green,  light  vegetables,  such  as  haricots,  spinach,  lettuce, 
green  peas,  or  macaroni.  As  Jackson  says:  **  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
tell  the  patient  he  may  eat  what  he  likes,  but  not  of  more  than  two 
dishes  at  a  meal.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  then  overeat."  Fresh, 
ripe  fruits,  except  apples,  may  be  allowed. 

Supper, — Bread  or  toast  or  crackers  and  milk,  custard,  or  simple 

'     rice  pudding,  not  too  sweet.     A  little  fresh  fruit.     Stimulants  are 
not  usually  required,  but  if  needed  for  nutritive  or  tonic  efTect,  di- 

1     lute  liquor,  brandy,  whisky,  or  Hollands  is  the  best  form. 

1  Malt  liquors  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  wines,  should  be  forbidden. 

'     Tt  is  generally  believed  that  tea  and  cofifee  are  harmful  in  eczema^ 
and  drunk  in  excess  they  certainly  are  so,  not  only  from  disordering 

i     and  retarding  digestion,  but  from  their  undue  stimulating  eiTect. 
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Unless  they  are  taken  in  great  moderation  and  but  once  a  day,  it  is 
better  to  forbid  their  use  entirely.  The  same  is  true  of  sweet  choco- 
late, but  cocoa  may  be  allowt'd, 

2.  Cases  dEc  to  Insufficient  Food. — Too  little  food  results  in  im- 
poverished notrition,  and  the  skin,  being  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
organs  of  tlie  body,  is  among  the  first  to  sufiFer.  The  habils  of  filth 
which  so  often  accompany  semi-starvation  among  the  poor  arc  cun- 
tributing  causes  which  combine  to  provoke  skin  eruptions. 

The  diet  required  for  these  cases  does  not  essentially  diflFer  from 
those  of  the  preceding  class.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  restore 
the  impoverished  nutrition  of  the  body  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
suralimentation  if  necessary  (p,  464). 

3.  Cases  due  to  Improper  Food, — Improper  food  is  also  capa- 
ble of  exciting  outbreaks  of  eczema,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
chronic  or  relapsing  cases.  Oatmcah  for  example^  while  it  may  not 
cause  the  disease,  is  generally  believed  to  be  capable  of  intensif)iiig 
it.  It  is  not  possible  to  always  forewarn  against  the  particular  arti- 
cles of  diet  which  will  do  this,  as  they  vary  in  different  persons 
and  often  in  the  same  person  at  different  times,  but,  in  general  food 
which  is  called  "  rich  "  is  to  be  avoided,  such  as  highly  seasoned 
meats,  soups,  sauces,  gravies,  strong  condiments,  sweets,  pastry,  hot 
breads,  pickles,  preserves,  and  fancy  desserts  of  all  kinds,  Bulkley 
especially  forbids  sw^eet  potatoes,  fried  eggplant,  cabbage,  cheese, 
bananas,  apples,  soda  water  with  sirups,  as  well  as  salt  food*  such 
as  ham,  corned  beef,  and  salt  pork.  A  little  bacon  or  a  salt  herriog. 
however,  is  permissible.  All  fried  food,  with  the  above  exceptions, 
is  strictly  forbidden,  and  "  fritters,"  fried  oysters,  etc.*  are  higlily  in- 
jurious. In  a  word,  all  those  articles  which  are  liable  to  excite  tem- 
porary dyspepsia  and  overload  the  urine  with  phosphates,  urates, 
and  calcium  oxalate  must  be  avoided.  The  staple  diet  should  con- 
sist  of  whole-meal  bread,  fresh,  plainly  cooked  vegetables,  eggs, 
milk,  and  a  little  chicken,  fresh  fish,  or  meat  not  oftener  than  once 
a  day. 

There  are  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  eczema  which  fail  to  yi^J 
to  any  dietetic  regulations,  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  thoroughly 
try  the  value  of  dietetics,  and  very  often  the  result  will  be  surpris- 
ingly gratifying.  In  conjunction  with  dietetic  treatment  the  urine 
should  he  always  carefully  examined,  and  the  bow^els  must  of  course 
be  regulated. 

It  is  very  important  to  control  the  general  habits  of  the  patient 
in  regard  to  meals.  He  should  eat  at  regular  and  proper  hours  afl*^ 
observe  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  food  consumed.  He  should 
be  very  careful  to  eat  slowly  and  thoroughly  masticate  his  ioo6,^^ 
not  drink  so  much  fluid  with  meals  as  to  dilute  the  gastric  jui<^ 
excessively.  The  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  (f 
525)  and  its  avoidance  are  especially  applicable  to  all  skin  disea.^ 
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which  are  in  any  way  amenable  to  dietetic  influence.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  eczema  frequently  is  associated  with  gouty  and 
strumous  diatheses,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections  upon 
these  subjects. 

ECZEMA   IN    NURSING   INFANTS 

Bulkley  points  out  that  eczema  in  nursing  infants  is  mainly  due 
to  dietetic  errors  of  the  mother,  for  whom,  rather  than  for  the  child, 
treatment  should  be  instituted.  He  prohibits  the  drinking  of  all 
forms  of  malt  liquors  and  wines  and  rich  chocolate.  Anything 
which  provokes  indigestion  and  biliousness  in  the  mother  reacts  un- 
favourably upon  the  skin  disease  of  the  infant.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant truth  too  often  overlooked.  If  the  mother  becomes  con- 
stipated, has  dyspepsia  and  a  furred  tongue,  and  excessive  deposit 
of  urates  and  oxalates  in  the  urine,  her  diet  must  be  changed,  the 
bowels  must  be  regulated,  and  tonics  should  be  given.  Other  cases 
in  infants  are  caused  by  the  mother's  milk  being  poor  and  thin,  and 
the  breast  milk  should  be  supplemented  by  cow's  milk  properly  pre- 
pared, or  it  may  become  necessary  to  wean  the  baby  completely. 
M others  often  nurse  their  infants  too  long,  hoping  thereby  to  post- 
pone conception.  When  the  breast  milk  is  too  poor  in  ciuality  Bulk- 
ley  believes  in  adding  fat  to  the  baby's  nourishment  in  the  form  of 
a  few  drops  of  cod-liver  oil  or  a  little  cream,  and  he  recommends 
inunctions  of  almond,  sweet,  linseed,  or  cod-liver  oil  Cod-Uver  oil 
is  cited  by  some  authorities  as  causing  eczema,  but  this  refers  to  its 
use  in  excess  when  the  digestion  is  deranged  and  dyspepsia  is  aggra- 
vated by  it.    Eczema  is  often  cured  by  adding  fat  to  the  food 

The  common  mistake  of  nursing  infants  too  often  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur  with  eczematous  babies,  whose  mothers  mistake  the 
child's  crying  for  a  manifestation  of  hunger,  whereas  it  is  often  ex- 
cited by  the  extreme  itching  of  the  ertiption,  which  the  infant  is  too 
young  or  too  feeble  to  scratch.  If  fed  oftener  than  once  In  two  hours 
or  more,  the  infant's  digestion  becomes  deranged,  and  any  existing 
eruption  is  made  more  unbearable.  Bottle-fed  infants  are  more 
likely  to  have  eczema  than  sucklings,  probably  because  they  oftener 
have  gastro-intestinal  disorders.  Underfed  infants  are  less  subject 
to  the  disease  than  are  the  overfed. 

I  ECZEMA   IN   CHILDREN 

Eczema  in  young  children  is  often  due  to  dietetic  errors,  and  in 
all  cases  care  should  be  exercised  to  cure  it  by  regulation  of  the 
food.  The  commonest  fault  in  feeding  young  children  consists  in 
giving  them  too  much  starchy  food,  which  they  cannot  as  yet  digest, 
and  the  inntimerable  prepared  infant  foods,  consisting  largely  of 
starches  and  sugars,  are  responsible  for  much  of  this  trouble.  Some 
parents,  aware  of  this  fact,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  give  the 
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child  loo  much  animal  food  in  the  form  of  meat  juice,  broths,  and 
eggs,  A  diet  improperly  balanced  in  either  direction  induces  an 
anaemic  condition  with  a  special  tendency  to  the  developmenl  of 
eczema.  Older  children  should  be  denied  candy,  chocolate,  and 
indulgence  in  sweets  of  all  sorts »  an<l  must  be  fed  upon  the  simplest 
diet,  in  which  starch,  and  especially  sugar,  should  be  reduced,  ajiil 
pure  fat  increased.  The  latter  is  to  be  pre  scribed  in  the  form  of 
cream,  fresh  uncooked  butter,  fat  beef,  and  cod-liver  oil.  liulkley 
recommends  the  use  of  whole-meal  bread,  cracked  wheat,  hominy, 
and  corn  grits  with  salt  and  butter  or  cream.  Oatmeal  is  prohibited ; 
likewise  tea  and  coffee* 

EXFOLIATIVE   DERMATITIS 

Exfoliative  dermatitis  should  be  treated  upon  substantially  the 
same  dietetic  plan  as  eczema.  An  exclusive  milk  diet  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  may  prove  beneficial  Jackson  advises  chewing  flax- 
seed or  taking,  in  milk,  several  ounces  of  flaxseed  tea  every  day. 

Rosacea 

Causation. — Rosacea  is  a  chronic  skin  affection  disfiguring  the 
middle  parts  of  the  face,  about  the  nose,  mouth,  cheeks,  and  some- 
rimes  the  forehead,  by  red  patches  of  dilated  capillaries. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  reflex  neurosis  of  the  local  vasomotor  ncn'ca. 
It  is  oftenest  caused  by  erroneous  diet,  and  especially  by  strong 
drink,  which  dilates  the  facial  arterioles  and  also  excites  gastric 
catarrh.  Jackson  says :  **  The  inordinate  use  of  strong  tea  acts  in 
the  same  way,  and  probably  gives  rise  to  as  many  cases  as  does 
alcohob" 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  is  very  important 
It  involves  the  prohibition  of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  hot 
beverages  of  every  kind,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  soup.  Existing  dys- 
pepsia should  be  treated,  and  all  rich  food,  riesserts.  sauces,  pick* 
les,  strong  condiments,  dried,  salted,  or  canned  foods,  frieil  sub- 
stances, and  sweets  should  be  w^ithheld.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
for  several  w^eks  or  months  upon  a  low,  non-stimulating  diet  of 
plainly  cooked  food,  such  as  that  advised  for  the  treatment  of  ecaeina* 


Psoriasis 

Causation. — Psoriasis  is  a  chronic  skin  disease  characterised  by 
the  appearance  of  isolated  red  patches  of  considerable  size,  covered 
by  shining  white  scales.  The  aetiology  of  this  eruption  is  not  under-* 
stood.  It  may  be  hereditary  or  follow  nerve  shock,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  directly  attributable  to  imperfect  assimilation  of  nourish- 
ment,  and  accumulation  of  waste  products  in  the  system,  such  as 
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occur  in  gout  and  rheumatism.    The  excessive  consumption  of  oat- 
meal has  been  observe* I  to  eause  it  (Hardaway)* 

Dietetic  Treatment. — This  disease  is  less  amenable  to  dietetic 
treatment  than  are  some  other  skin  affections ;  nevertheless,  this 
must  not  be  neglected,  as  it  may  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  local  meas- 
ures. The  diet  should  always  be  restricted  both  in  quantity  and 
variety.  Obese  and  plethoric  patients  improve  upon  a  purely  vege- 
table regimen.  In  bad  cases  it  will  be  best  to  put  them  upon  a 
bread-and-milk  diet  for  a  week.  Vegetable  food  may  then  be  added, 
but  sweets  and  meats  should  be  withheld.  Feeble,  anaemic  patienis 
usually  improve  upon  an  animal  diet,  consisting  largely  of  milk, 

Ewith  eggs,  beef,  and  mutton.     Bread  may  be  allowed.     Elaborately 
cooked  and  highly  seasoned  food  must  be  forbidden,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  malt  liquors.     If  any  alcohol  is  reqiiired  it  should  be  pre- 
scribetl   in  the   form  of  well-diluted   whisky  and   taken   only   with 
meals,  but  as  a  rule  patients  are  l^etter  without  it. 
Pruritus 
Patients  sufTering  from  pruritus  should  partake  only  of  non-stim- 
uiating  food.     They  must  particularly  avoid  tea,  coffee,  alcoholic 
drinks  of  every  variety,  condiments,   fish,  pastry,  cheese,  sauces, 
_       pickles,  made  dishes,  and  fried  food.     Tobacco  should  be  tempo- 
rarily withheld. 

Flfrunculosis,  or  Boils 

Furunculosis  is  often  wrongly  attributed  to  dietetic  errors  or  high 
living,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  of  germ  origin  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  and  other  micro-organisms  which  pene- 
trate the  skin,  through  abrasions  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  supposed 
influence  of  diet  is  only  remote,  in  that  poor  living  tends  to  lower 
the  general  vitality  and  make  the  body  more  susceptible  to  any  form 
of  inoculation.  Special  dietetic  treatment  becomes  necessary  only 
in  <lebilitated  cases,  such  as  complicate  anaemia,  diabetes,  or  conva- 
lescence from  protracted  infectious  diseases,  and  the  rules  for  it  will 
be  found  under  those  headings. 
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Obesity  (Polvsarcia) 
CaMaatioii.^Obesity  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body,  depend- 


I  ing  upon  aUeration  in  the  proper  balance  of  nutrition,  w^ith  an  accu- 

I  m Illation  of  fat  in  and  between  the  tissues, 

I  It  may  affect  either  sex,  but  is  much  more  common  among 

I  women,  in  whom  it  is  particularly  noticed  during  and  after  the  cli- 

r 
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It  may  develop  at  any  age  after  early  childhood.  When  appear- 
ing early  it  is  usuall\  the  ininiediate  result  of  heredity.  It  is,  ho\v- 
ever,  most  common  after  middle  age,  when  the  functional  activily  ol 
the  body  is  diminished  and  when  habits  of  systematic  exercise  arc  re- 
placed by  a  sedentary  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  combined  with  o\tr. 
eating. 

Aside  from  heredity,  an  important  cause  of  obesity  is  cxctavvt- 
eating,  which  is  a  fauft  among  the  majority  of  persons  who  h^vc 
passed  middle  life.  When  the  growth  of  the  body  has  been  com- 
pleted there  is  a  stage  of  equilibriiim  in  weight  which  lasts  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  waste  matter  of  any  excessive  food  taken  is  elimi- 
nated through  the  emunctories.  which  are  kept  active  by  exerdso 
and  work.  After  middle  age,  activity  is  considerably  diminished 
while  the  habit  of  fully  satisfying  a  vigorous  appetite  may  be  ccm* 
tinned  resulting  in  the  consumption  of  a  larger  amount  of  food  than 
is  required  for  maintaining  the  vital  functions.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  people  who  feel  in  robust  health  and  whose  mental  is  pro- 
portionately greater  than  their  physical  activity,  to  realise  that  they 
not  only  require  less  food  than  they  did  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years 
earlier  in  life,  but  that  eating  as  they  do  they  may  be  prodticing  posi- 
tive harm  by  overloading  the  excretory  organs.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  many  persons  accumulate  weight  after  reaching  a  certain  ad- 
vanced period  of  life. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  view,  overeating  in  the  first 
half  or  so  of  life  may  be  relieved  by  occasional  bilious  attacks,  which 
enable  the  system  to  cast  off  accumulated  waste,  but  later  *'  the  un- 
employed material  may  be  relegated  in  the  form  of  fat  to  be  stored 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  body  or  be  packed  among  the  internal 
organs,  and  thus  he  or  she  may  become  corpulent  and  heavy." 

The  constant  use  of  alcoholic  stimulation  in  its  milder  fonns,  sucb 
as  beer  and  ale,  favours  obesity,  and  in  many  individuals  seems  to 
be  a  direct  cause  of  it.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  diflictilt 
to  attribute  the  accumulation  of  fat  to  any  faults  in  either  e^ating  or 
drinking.  Very  stout  persons  arc  occasionally  extremely  moderate 
eaters,  and  m  these  cases  the  difficultv  lies  apparentlv  in  poor  oxi- 
dation and  insufficient  exercise. 

The  condition  of  obesity  is  somewhat  modified  by  climate  and 
race.  It  is  less  common  in  the  ITnited  States  than  it  is  among  eld- 
erly women  in  England  and  Germany, 

ot  ui frequently  obesity  occurs  in  connection  with  pronounce! 
anemia  and  hysteria.     It  prevents  such  patients  from  taking  an  ordi- 
"^nZdiffi^^T*  ^^  ^^^rcise.     This  is  owing  to  the  increased  weight 
^'        d'  l^lT    f  ^^  Moving  about,  as  well  as  to  the  lassitude  and  po*^i 
**^ce^V  H*         ^^itiscular  exertion  which  is  felt  by  them.     Obesir 

So  1     ^  ^^"^*^1  is  likely  to  increase  unless  properly  treated^ 

&  as  the  fat  is  simply  stored  up  as  adipose  tissue,  and  hi-^ 
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twecn  and  not  within  the  celhilar  elements  of  the  body,  it  is  compara- 
tively harmless,  excepting  as  it  indicates  a  disproportion  between 
functional  activity  and  the  amount  of  fuel  taken  in  to  develop  force, 
and  excepting  also  as  it  may  interfere  with  personal  convenience  in 
movement  and  cause  greater  muscular  fatigue  from  the  increased 
work  thrown  upon  the  muscles  in  supporting  so  heavy  a  body.  In 
other  cases  (and  this  may  be  the  outcome  of  any  advanced  case  of 
polysarcia)  the  fat  may  invade  the  cellular  elements  of  the  body» 
particularly  the  muscles,  and  fatty  degeneration  is  produced  in  the 
muscular  tissues,  which  very  seriously  weakens  and  impairs  their 
functional  activity.  The  special  danger  in  all  cases  of  this  class  is 
that  the  heart  muscle  may  become  affected  in  this  manner,  which 
renders  it  liable  to  cease  beating  whenever  the  slightest  additional 
strain  is  thrown  upon  the  circulation.  It  follows  that  it  is  most  de- 
sirable in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  to  determine  the  original 
cause  of  fat  accumulation,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  is  ac- 
companied by  fatty  degeneration. 

Bauer  says:  **  The  fat  stored  up  in  the  body  acts  in  like  manner 
with  the  fat  contained  in  the  food,  since  it  likewise  lessens  the  waste 
of  tissue  and  secondarily  the  oxidation.  Thus  we  understand  why 
abstinence  can  be  longer  borne  by  organisms  rich  in  fat  than  by 
those  poorly  furnished  with  it,  the  former  consuming  less  of  the 
albumin  of  their  organs.  The  stock  of  fat  stored  up  in  the  body  is 
moreover  the  cause  why  corpulent  individuals  frequently  continue  to 
^in  in  ?julk  although  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  food 
immoderately. 

*'  If  an  increase  of  albumin  be  desired  without  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  store  of  fat,  a  liberal  allowance  of  albumin  with  rela- 
tively small  ([uantities  of  carbohydrates  must  be  provided.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  substantial  addition  to  the  fat  appear  desirable,  the 
food  must  contain  less  albumin  and  more  carbohydrates,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  fats/* 

Voit  claims  that  albumin  circulating  in  the  blood  is  more  readily 
oxidised  than  either  fats  or  carbohydrates,  and  that  the  fat  existing 
tn  the  tissues  acts  like  free  circulating  fat,  not  primarily  by  saving 
protcids  from  oxidation,  but  by  causing  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
10  enter  into  the  organised  tissues,  thus  saving  tissue  waste.  The 
tissues  use  up  the  circulating  albumin,  and,  not  being  exhausted 
thereby,  go  on  and  oxidise  the  fat  besides,  and  in  this  manner  the 
store  of  fat  in  the  body  is  reduced  on  a  meat  diet. 

An  exclusive  lean-meat  diet  increases  the  circulating  albumin, 
and,  the  nitrogenous  waste  being  correspondingly  increased,  fat  does 
not  accumulate  in  the  body.  If  now  fat  be  added  to  the  diet,  then 
fat  is  deposited  in  the  body. 

The  carbohydrates,  like  fat,  can  protect  circulating  albumin  from 
destruction  and  aid  its  transformation  to  organic  albumin »  hut  it  is 
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not  proved  that  they  themselves  ntake  fat,  as  at  first  supposed,  for 
they  are  very  completely  destroyed  even  when  eaten  in  excess.  Thry 
merely  protect  otlier  foods  from  oxidation  under  such  conditions. 

Meat  and  carbol)  yd  rates  alone  increase  tlie  fat  in  the  body  with- 
out the  aid  of  fatty  food,  for  fat,  which  originates  from  splitting  up 
albumin,  is  spared  further  metabolism.  Hence  fatty  metabolism  in 
the  body  may  he  <|uite  independent  of  fat  indigestion. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  question  of  the  treatment  of  obesity, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  physician  has  to  deal  with  it. 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  demands  special  consideration. 
The  best  results  frum  treatment  are  obtained  in  patients  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  excessive 
consumption  of  carbohydrates  was  the  cause  of  increased  fat  produc- 
tion within  the  body.  The  pig  is  fattened  on  com.  and  cattle  upon 
various  cereals.  Undoubtedly,  many  persons  who  are  of  spare  habit 
can  increase  their  weight  by  eating  a  larger  proportion  of  starches 
and  sugars.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  starches  contain  oxygen  in 
the  exact  proportion  necessary  for  the  formation  of  water  and  carbon 
dioxide,  and  on  being  disintegrated  in  the  body,  they  naturally  pro- 
tluce  these  two  forms  of  waste  matter  which  are  promptly  ehmi- 
nated  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys  respectively.  The 
proteid  material  of  the  food  requires  a  larger  percentage  of  oxygen 
for  the  metabolism  involved  in  its  complete  conversion  into  urea* 

It  is  an  undoubted  physiological  fact  that  the  fat  of  the  body 
may  be  made  from  a  variety  of  different  foods,  and  that  some  indi* 
viduals  are  capable  of  producing  it  from  a  particular  class  of  iood 
materials  more  readily  than  from  others.  Thus  one  person  may 
become  fat  from  overindulgence  in  saccharine  food  and  another  from 
eating  purely  starchy  foods  and  taking  large  quantities  of  malt  and 
beer,  and  still  another  from  the  excessive  use  of  quantities  of  fat 
meat.  Accordingly  the  ndes  which  are  formulated  for  the  treat- 
ment  of  obesity  must  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  majority  of 
cases  only,  whereas  there  are  many  exceptions  which  must  be  indi- 
vidually studie<L 

Many  special  dietetic  systems  are  in  vogue  for  the  treatment  of 
obesity.  In  some  cases  if  the  total  quantity  of  food  is  diminished 
no  special  diet  is  necessary,  but  in  many  persons  obesity  is  not  due 
to  overeating,  but  to  other  causes.  Some  patients  improve  at  once 
when  they  give  up  all  alcoholic  beverages.  An  ounce  of  food  eaten 
daily  in  excess  of  that  which  is  eliminated,  and  which  is  capable  of 
being  stored  in  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  fat,  very  soon  produces  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  body  weight,  which  in  a  year*s  time 
would  amount  to  many  pounds. 

Among  the  different  systems  which  have  been  advocated  for  the 
cure  of  obesity  the  best  know^n  are  those  of  Banting.  Ebstein.  and 
Ocrtcl.    Schweninger's  cure  is  practically  OerteKs  method  by  with* 


after   ingestion 
Oerters. 

The  principal  systems  wfiich  have  been  especially  devised  for  the 
treatment  of  obesity  will  he  separately  discussed  in  detail.  Nearly 
all  of  these  systems  aj^ree  in  two  principles :  First,  to  reduce  the 
total  quantity  of  food  ingested  as  much  as  possible  without  impair- 
ing the  strength  of  the  patient.  Secondly,  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  fluid  drunk  by  prescribing  what  is  called  a  dry  diet.  The  treat- 
ment, moreover,  is  usually  accompanied  by  systematic  exercise  or 
bathing,  and  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  the  bowels  active. 

Some  persons  atleoipt  to  cure  obesity  by  allowing  the  patient  to 
eat  any  food  he  chooses,  but  insisting  that  he  shall  eat  only  one  kind 
of  food  at  any  one  meal.  As  a  natural  result,  the  appetite  soon  palls, 
and  he  cats  less  than  he  otherwise  would  This  is  an  unscientific 
method,  and  an  unwholesome  one  for  serious  cases. 

As  a  general  principle,  corpulent  persons  should  restrain  them- 
selves to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  from  drinking  fluids,  espe- 
cially with  meals.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  when  obesity  com- 
plicates certain  other  diseases,  such  as  gout  or  rheumatism,  where 
the  use  of  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  may  temporarily  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  act  vigorously  upon  the  kidneys. 

Hot-water  beverages  taken  half  an  hour  before  meals,  and  again 
at  night  and  on  rising  in  the  morning,  are  benchctal,  and  less  fluid  is 
required  with  the  meals. 

As  a  rule,  never  more  than  five  ounces  of  fluid  should  be  taken 
with  a  meal,  or  fifteen  ounces  per  diem,  and  this  amount  may  be  still 
further  curtailed  by  giving  water  between  meals  instead. 

Soups  of  all  kinds  should  be  forbidden  as  well  as  alcohohc  bev- 
erageSj  and  what  little  fluid  is  allowed  should  consist  of  plain  or 
aerated  water.  But  little,  if  any.  milk  should  be  taken.  The  food 
should  be  as  dry  as  possible  without  interfering  with  its  flavour  and 
nutrient  value.  Highly  succulent  fruits,  such  as  watermelons,  and 
vegetables  like  raw^  tomatoes,  which  consist  largely  of  water,  should 
not  be  eaten.  Sugar  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  fat  must 
be  used  very  sparingly,  and  only  in  the  form  of  a  little  butter.  The 
allowance  of  farinaceous  food  must  also  be  cut  down  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  will  not  usually  be  found  practicable  to  do  without  bread 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  patients  are  often  willing  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  a  very  rigid  diet  for  two  or  three  weeks  if  the  positive  hope 
of  cure  or  amelioration  of  symptoms  can  be  held  out  to  them,  if  they 
arc  made  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  treatment,  and  if  they 
are  given  some  objective  point  to  anticipate  when  a  promised  im- 
provement will  admit  of  greater  laxity  in  regard  to  diet.  If  desirable, 
gluten  bread  may  be  substituted  for  wheaten  bread. 

The    deprivation   of   starchy   foods   can   always   be    better  and 
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longer  tolerated  if  a  little  fat  is  given,  and  the  obese  do  not  well  en- 
ilure  deprivation  of  all  fats»  even  when  starchy  food  is  supplied  in 
moderation. 

This  is  more  often  true  of  those  engaged  in  mental  work  than  of 
those  employed  in  muscular  exercise.  Salts  and  fresh  green  vege- 
tables— '*  vegetables  which  grow  abot^e  the  ground/*  except  the 
legumes — should  not  be  withheld. 

Lean  meat  should  form  the  basis  of  all  diet,  but  an  unrestricted 
^csh  diet  in  obesity  may  give  rise  to  dyspepsia  and  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal catarrh. 

THE   BANTING   SYSTEM 

The  diet  which  Mr.  Banting  practised  upon  himself  and  others 
with  considerable  success,  and  which  bears  his  name,  was  exceeding- 
ly rigid  in  regard  to  restricting  the  quantity  of  food  and  in  forbid- 
ding starches  and  sugars  to  the  greatest  degree  possible.  The  pa- 
tients were  starved  to  the  extent  of  being  allowed  only  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-seven  ounces  of  dry  food  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  about  one  half  of  which  was  meat.  Only  two  ounces  of  bread 
could  be  taken,  and  the  balance  of  the  diet  was  composed  of  fresh 
fruits  and  the  lighter  forms  of  green  vegetables.  The  fluid  drunk  in 
each  twenty-four  hours  was  reduced  to  thirty-five  ounces.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  normal  quantity  of  urine  passed  by  an  adult 
is»  on  the  average,  fifty-two  ounces  in  addition  to  the  water  lost  by 
perspiration  and  respiration.  His  dietary,  which  w^as  based  on  the 
suggestions  of  his  physician,  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  has  been  found  too 
severe  in  many  cases,  and  is  apt  to  enfeeble  the  digestion,  especially 
when  patients  are  too  quickly  restricted  in  their  food;  it  is  not  pre- 
scribed in  this  country,  excepting  in  modified  forms.  The  fats  and 
albuminoids  are  not  well  balanced  in  this  diet,  and  it  may  cause  con- 
stipation and  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Banting  began  his  treatment  upon  himself  in  1862,  and  in  a 
single  year  lost  forty-six  pounds  in  weight.  Sudden  restriction  in 
diet  in  obesity  may  sometimes  precipitate  attacks  of  renal  or  hep>atic 
colic  from  the  presence  of  calculi.  Their  deposition  is  brought  about 
by  altering  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  while  practising  any 
dietetic  system  for  obesity  one  should  be  certain  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  matter  from  the  system  is  not  impaired,  as  it  is  if  water 
is  too  suddenly  withheld.  On  this  account  largely,  the  stricter  diets 
for  corpulency,  such  as  the  Banting  system,  sometimes  result  in  fail- 
ure by  producing  a  condition  of  the  system  which  is  far  worse  than 
the  original  corpulency. 

THE  EBSTEIN   SYSTEM 

The  Ebstein  treatment,  as  originally  employed  in  Germany,  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  success.  The  theory  of  this  system 
is  that  animal  as  well  as  carbohydrate  food  is  capable  of  being  con* 
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Comparison  of  Dietaries  for  Corpulence  with  Ordinary  Dietaries  (Atwater) 


DiBTAKIBS. 


Banting  system 

Ebstein  system 

Playfair's   standard   for   "subsistence 

diet" 

Playfair's    standard   for    adults  with 

moderate  exercise 

Voit's  standard  for  labouring  man  at 

moderate  work 

Atkinson's    standard    for    man   with 

light  exercise 

Atkinson's  standard  for  labouring  man 

at  moderate  work 

Poor  sewing  girl,  London  ;  diet  barely 

sufficient  for  subsistence 

University  professor,  Germany ;  very 

little  exercise 

Well-to-do  family,  Connecticut ;  food 

actually  eaten 

Mechanics    and    factory    operatives, 

Massachusetts  ;  food  purchased 

Food  actually  eaten  by  college  students: 

From  Northern  United  States 

From  Eastern  United  States 


NimtlBNTS. 

Protein. 

F.tt. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Total. 

Grammes. 
171 
102 

Grammes. 

8 
85 

Grammes. 
75 
47 

Grammes. 
254 
234 

57 

14 

341 

412 

119 

51 

531 

701 

118 

56 

500 

674 

100 

100 

360 

560 

125 

125 

450 

700 

53 

33 

316 

402 

100 

100 

240 

440 

128 

177 

466 

771 

127 

186 

531 

844 

138 
104 

184 
136 

622 
421 

944 
661 

Potential 
ener^  in 
nutrients. 


Calories. 
1.085 
1,400 

1,760 

3.140 

3*050 

2.815 

3,520 

1,820 

2.325 

4,080 

4.430 

4,825 
3.415 


verted  into  fat,  especially  when  used  in  combination  with  starches 
and  sugars.  The  latter  are  believed  to  furnish  force  for  the  body, 
and  by  their  combustion  to  spare  the  complete  oxidation  of  albu- 
minates, which  are  therefore  stored  in  the  tissues  in  a  suboxidised 
form.  It  is  a  part  of  this  theory  that  fatty  food  does  not  give  rise 
to  or  promote  the  storage  of  fat  in  the  body,  and  hence  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  the  dietary ;  in  fact,  Ebstein  recommends  its  use  on  account 
of  its  effect  in  producing  satiety.  By  sooner  diminishing  the  ap- 
petite, there  is  less  craving  for  other  food  and  drink.  In  accordance 
with  this  belief,  he  proscribes  the  use  of  sugar,  potatoes,  and  all 
forms  of  farinaceous  food  with  the  exception  of  three  ounces  and  a 
half  of  bread,  which  is  allowed  each  day.  He  permits  the  use  of  fats, 
such  as  fat  meat,  cream,  butter,  and  fatty  soups.  Among  vegetables 
he  allows  asparagus,  spinach,  cabbage,  peas,  and  beans.  A  moderate 
amount  of  meat  of  any  kind  is  also  included.  The  quantity  of  fluids 
allowed  is  restricted.  Ebstein  allows  the  patient  to  take  three  meals 
a  day. 

Breakfast  consists  of  a  cup  of  black  tea  without  sugar  or  milk 
and  two  ounces  of  buttered  toast. 

Dinner,  which  is  given  at  noon,  comprises  a  meat  soup  or  broth, 
four  to  six  ounces  of  boiled  or  roasted  fat  beef  with  meat  gravy,  not 
thickened,  one  or  two  fresh  vegetables,  in  moderation,  and  for  des- 
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ten  salads  and  fref^h  or  dried  frtiits.     He  allows  a  little  light  wine" 
and  black  tea  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Sufptr  incladcs  tea  as  before,  a  soft-cooked  egg  and  a  moderate 
aOoivance  of  fish,  ham,  or  cold  fat  meat,  an  ounce  of  thin  buttered 
bread  or  toast,  and  fresh  hiiit 


THE  OERTEL  SYSTEM 

A  more  recent  system  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  is  that 
praaiscd  by  Oertel  and  modified  by  Schweninger.  The  dtstiticlive 
fealore  of  the  Oertel  treatment  is  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  circtilation  by  strengthening  the  heart 
Pi  fid  this,  he  claims,  so  much  improves  the  general  condition  of 

t  nt  that  the  fat  once  eliminated  ts  not  reformed.    According 

to  his  theory,  corpulent  patients  may  be  subdivided  into  two  diflferent 
classes,  whose  diet  is  regulated  accordingly.     They  are: 

••  (a)  Cases  of  fat  accumulation  in  which  the  respirator}*  and  cir- 
culatory api>aratus  have  undergone  no  special  derangement,  and  the 
patient  is  capable  of  muscular  effort  and  locomotion,  A  much  more 
seriotts  form  is  that  in  which  the  condition  of  fatty  heart  is  present, 
with  consequent  enfeeblement  of  circulation  and  visceral  engorge- 
meitt, 

**  (fr)  Cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  advanced  stasis  and 
hydremia  (with  deficiency  of  haemoglobin),  the  amount  of  oxygen 
taken  up  from  the  lungs  is  extremely  reduced,  and  the  slightest 
muscular  efforts  are  enough  to  disturb  the  respiration  and  provoke 
d}spTKea/* 

For  the  first  class  his  maximum  allowance  of  fat  is  fifty  grammes 
and  of  carbohydrates  two  hundred  grammes,  with  a  minimum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  albumin.  For  the  second  class  the 
maximum  allowance  of  fat  is  twenty-five  to  thirty  grammes,  with  one 
himdred  grammes  of  carbohydrates,  but  the  albumin  must  consider- 
ably exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  grammes.  In  this  class  especially 
the  amount  of  fltiids  drunk  must  be  curtailed.  By  withholding  fluid, 
(Jertel  argues*  blood  pressure  is  reduced,  venous  stasis  is  lessened, 
the  vessels  of  the  body  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  reduced  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  and  to  supply  the  glandular  organs  and  muscles  with 
their  normal  proportion  fluid  will  be  **  drained  away  from  places 
where  the  tissue  changes  are  less  energetic,  and  which  are  less 
favourably  innervated.  Such  vessels  are,  above  all,  in  the  fatty  tis- 
sues— vessels  branching  in  the  panniculus  adiposus/* 

Nutritive  changes  ensue  in  the  fatty  tissues,  the  fat  is  disinte- 
grated, conveyed  away,  and  burned  up. 

This  is  certainly  an  ingenious,  and  withal  very  plausible  theory 
which  has  many  facts  of  clinical  observation  to  recommend  it. 

Besides  holding  the  view  that  the  fluid  in  the  body  must  be  re- 
duced before  the  accumulated  fat  can  be  diminished,  Oertel  says: 
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>mce  the  force  required  to  raise  tlic  bocly  through  a  great  height 
entails  the  destruction  of  large  quantities  of  fat.  the  above  exertion 
[mountain  climbing]  will  also  lessen  the  fat  accumulation,  on  condi* 
tion  only  that  we  give  less  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  the  food  than  are 
used  up  in  the  work  done," 

He  gives  some  fat  and  carbohydrate  food,  but  not  very  much, 
with  proteids,  for  he  believes  that,  aucemia  being  present,  an  exclu- 
sive meat  diet  would  not  be  completely  oxidised.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  restrict  all  three  classes  of  foods,  but  not  to  entirely  exclude 
either,  and  the  proteids  must  decidedly  preponderate. 

He  also  believes  that  anaemia  has  w^eakened  the  vascular  tone 
through  supplying  a  blood  deficient  in  circulating  albumin,  and 
hence  a  diet  rich  in  proteids  is  further  indicated. 

The  Oertel  system  includes  almost  twice  the  quantity  of  animal 
food  allowed  in  the  Ebstein  diet,  and  double  the  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  fats.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Banting  system  also  by  the  greater  preponderance  of  fats 
and  starches.  The  following  table  from  Yeo  contrasts  these  differ- 
ent systems  of  diet.  For  comparison,  the  diet  of  Voit  is  added, 
which  gives  the  proportion  of  the  three  chief  varieties  of  foods  upon 
which  a  man  in  health  will  decrease  in  weight.  The  figures  repre- 
sent grammes ; 


£>aify 

Diei 

Albunilnatea. 

Fats. 

Csrboliy<ifate&. 

Moleschotli,  normal  average.  .....»,.*.... 

130 
140 
170 
100 
155-179 

84 
44 
10 

85 
35-40 

404 
So 

Voit.                   •*             *'       ... .... 

Banting,             "              ** 

Ebstein,            *'            '*       * 

50 

70-110 

Oertel,               *•             "       

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  diets  the  starches  and  sugars 
chiefly  are  proportionately  much  reduced,  and  the  more  liberal 
dietary  of  Oertel  is  particularly  suitable  for  those  classes  of  cases  in 
which  exercise  can  be  joined  with  dietetic  treatment.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  diet  with  exercise  results  in  the  absorption  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  fat  deposited  between  the  muscular  tissues  and  in  the 
renewal  of  more  vigorous  action  of  the  muscle  fibres,  which  are 
shielded  from  waste  by  the  liberal  proportion  of  proteid  food  which 
is  admitted.  The  whole  treatment  is  aimed  especially  at  increasing 
the  vigour  and  force  of  the  heart  action,  and  in  many  cases  it  suc- 
ceeds admirably.  In  the  more  serious  type  of  obesity  the  deposition 
of  fat  aroimd  the  base  of  the  heart  as  well  as  between  and  within 
the  heart  muscle  fibres  enfeebles  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  systole 
and  results  in  engorgement  of  the  venous  circulation.  The  heart  is 
unable  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  and 
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Bathing  shotild  be  carried  out  systematically,  and  the  patient 
may  be  packed  with  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water  in  order  to  promote 
perspiration.  The  baths  are  given  at  least  twice  a  week  through  a 
period  of  a  month  or  more. 

A  typical  menu  under  the  Oertel  treatment  is  the  following : 

Oertefs  Diet  for  Obesity 

Morning, — One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  milk — altogether 
about  six  ounces ;  bread,  about  three  ounces. 

Noon. — Three  to  four  ounces  of  soup,  seven  to  eight  ounces  of 
roast  or  boiled  beef,  veal,  game,  or  not  too  fat  poultry,  salad  or  a 
light  vegetable,  a  little  fish  (cooked  without  fat),  if  desired,  one 
ounce  of  bread  or  farinaceous  pudding  (never  more  than  three 
ounces),  three  to  six  ounces  of  fruit,  fresh  preferred,  for  dessert.  It 
is  desirable  at  this  meal  to  avoid  taking  fluids,  but  in  hot  weather  or 
in  the  absence  of  fruit,  six  to  eight  ounces  of  light  wine  may  be 
taken. 

Afternoon, — ^The  same  amount  of  coffee  or  tea  as  in  the  morning, 
with  at  most  six  ounces  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  bread  as  an  ex- 
ceptional indulgence. 

Evening. — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  per- 
haps a  small  slice  of  cheese ;  salad  and  fruit,  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
wine  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  water. 

After  patients  have  undergone  a  special  course  of  treatment  for 
obesity  and  their  weight  has  been  sufficiently  reduced,  it  is  desirable 
to  establish  a  diet  for  them  which  will  prevent  a  return  of  the  fat. 
For  this  purpose  Oertel  recommends  the  following  regimen;  it  is 
intended  for  patients  in  whom  obesity  has  complicated  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  or  lungs : 

''Morning. — One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  with  some  milk  =  150 
grammes  (6  ounces),  and  bread  =  75  grammes  (2^  ounces). 

"  Midday. — Soup  =  100  grammes  (3^  ounces)  ;  lean  meat,  roast- 
ed or  boiled,  game  or  fowl  =  200  grammes  (7  ounces) ;  fish,  not  too 
fat  =  25  grammes  (nearly  i  ounce) ;  bread  or  starch  stuffs  =  100 
grammes  at  most  (3^  ounces) ;  as  dessert  100  to  200  grammes  (3^  to 
7  ounces)  of  fruit,  fresh  preferred — a  smaller  quantity  if  preserved, 
especially  by  Nagelis's  method.  Liquids  are  better  avoided.  At 
dinner  time,  only  in  very  hot  weather  or  in  the  absence  of  fruit, 
perhaps  ^  to  ^  litre  of  light  wine  may  be  allowed  (6  to  9  ounces). 

"  Afternoon. — The  same  quantity  of  coffee  or  tea  as  before,  with 
at  most  \  litre  of  water  (6  ounces) ;  occasionally  25  grammes  of 
bread  (nearly  i  ounce). 

''Evening. — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs;  meat,  150  grammes 
(nearly  5  ounces) ;  bread,  25  grammes  (nearly  i  ounce) ;  a  bit  of 
cheese,  a  little  salad  and  fruit.     As  a  regular  drink,  ^  to  i  litre  of 
wine  (6  to  9  ounces),  with  perhaps  ^  litre  of  water  (4^  ounces)." 
42 
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Water  should  never  be  allowed  in  quantity,  and  what  Utile  is 
drunk  should  be  distributed  through  the  day. 

THE  SCHWENINGER   SYSTEM 

Schweninger's  system  is  essentially  that  of  OerteU  but  tlic  former 
absolutely  forbids  the  use  of  drink  of  any  kind  with  meals,  and  the 
little  fluid  that  is  permitted  must  be  taken  fully  two  hours  afterv^ ants. 

His  treatment  is  substantially  as  follows:  Moderate  exercise  fur 
an  hour  before  breakfast,  after  a  cold  bath  with  friction. 

Breakfast,  8  a.  m. — Meat,  eggs,  or  milk.     A  walk. 

Second  Breakfast^  10.30  a.  m. — Meat  or  fish  and  a  glass  of  white 
wine.     A  walk. 

Dinner^  i  p.  m. — Meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit  compote. 

Supper,  7  p.  M. — ^Meat  and  fruit  compote  or  salad,  a  glass  of 
white  wine. 

No  other  fluid  is  given  w^th  meals.  Bread  is  eaten  very  spar- 
ingly. 

Sckleicher^s  Diet  for  Obesity 

Breakfast,  7  a.  m. — A  mutton  or  veal  cutlet  or  a  portion  of  sole 
as  big  as  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  same  quantity  of  bread  without 
butter,  8  a.  m, — A  cup  of  tea  with  sugar.  10,30  a.  m. — A  sand- 
wich of  bread  and  meat  or  sausage. 

Noon. — Meat,  eggs,  green  vegetables,  cheese,  an  orange.  Two 
glasses  of  white  wine.  (No  soup,  no  potatoes,)  4  p.  m* — Tea.  with 
sugar.  7  p,  M. — A  small  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese.  9  p.  m. — 
Cold  meat,  eggs,  salad.     Two  glasses  of  wine*  and  sometimes  more. 

This  is  practically  the  diet  of  Schweninger,  but  without  the  abso* 
lute  prohibition  of  drink  at  meals. 

THE  GERMAIN   sfiE  SYSTEM 

Germain  See,  who  holds  some  original  theories  in  regard  ti>  die* 
tetics,  declares  that  the  use  of  abundant  drink  is  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  treatment  of  obesity.  He  allows  a  diet  of  proteids  and  fats,  with- 
holding sugars  and  starches,  and  requires  his  patients  to  drink  hot 
weak  tea  and  water  in  large  amoimL  He  prohibits  alcohol  in  every 
form,  excepting  a  little  dilute  wine,  which  may  be  allowed  in  excep- 
tional cases.  His  treatment  is  no  doubt  more  serviceable  in  those 
cases  of  corptilency  which  complicate  gout  and  rheumatism  and  in 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  the  waste 
matter  from  the  system  as  completely  as  possible. 


THE  WEIR   MITCHELL  SYSTEM 

Weir  Mitchell,  for  the  treatment  of  obesity,  relies  mainly  on  rest 
and  passive  exercise  in  the  form  of  massage  and  .S\ve<Hsh  move- 
ments with  a  skimmed-milk  diet,  which  latter  may  be  given  at  in- 
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creasing  rate,  gradually  replacing  the  accustomed  food,  until  in  a 
week's  time  the  patient  is  living  wholly  upon  milk.  Upon  this  diet, 
the  patient  may  lose  half  a  |)Ound  or  more  in  weight  per  diem. 
Careful  watch  is  kept  of  the  strength.  The  patient  should  he  fre- 
quently examined  with  special  reference  to  loss  of  weight  and  to 
any  unfavotirahle  increase  in  the  heart  action  or  feebleness  of  the 
pulse.  If  the  latter  conditions  arise,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  diet  or  to  give  stimulation.  A  small  quantity  of  beef,  chicken, 
or  oyster  soup  is  allowed  in  such  cases  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  an 
exclusive  milk  diet.  The  patient  is  kept  quiet  in  bed  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  permitted  to  move  about  the  room, 
but  must  spend  most  of  his  time  upon  a  loimge.  Massage  is  per- 
formed once  or  twice  a  day  at  first,  and  subsequently  the  more 
active  Swedish  movements  are  applied  to  the  extremities.  After 
from  four  to  six  weeks  of  this  treatment  the  weight  is  usually 
reduced  by  a  number  of  pounds,  and  the  general  con ili lion  and 
strength  are  found  to  have  improved.  The  diet  is  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  lean  meats,  beef,  mutton.  poultr>\  shell- 
fish, and  boiled  fish.  For  a  long  time,  however,  milk  plays  an 
important  role,  four  or  five  glasses  being  taken  daily. 

W^eir  Mitchell  argues  that  so  sudden  a  loss  of  weight  as  occurs 
in  his  treatment  would  be  serious  wx're  the  patient  walking  about, 
but  when  resting  quietly  in  bed  the  danger  of  sudden  exhaustion 
of  the  heart  action  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  His  patients  bear 
the  treatment  fairly  welK  and  are  frequently  nmch  pleased  with  the 
pronounced  improvement  in  appearance  and  condition  which  they 
recognise.  The  treatment  is  not  adapted  to  persons  leading  active 
lives  who  are  imable  to  relinquish  their  business  or  other  duties. 
for  it  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  the  entire  abandon* 
ment  of  all  labour. 

THE  YEO  SYSTEM 

The  diet  recommended  by  Yeo  is  as  follows;  All  fats  and  animal 
food  are  to  he  strictly  limited,  and  farinaceous  and  starchy  foods 
should  be  reduced  to  a  mininnini.  Sugar  must  be  entirely  prohibited, 
but  a  moderate  quantity  of  fat  is  allowed  to  secure  the  proper  dilu- 
tion and  digestion  of  the  food.  Hot  water  and  hot  aromatic  drinks 
may  be  taken  freely  in  the  interx^als  between  mcals»  especially  in 
gouty  cases.  He  allows  the  patient  to  drink  a  little  hock  and  still 
Moselle,  or  light  claret  with  alkaline  table  water.  Beer,  porter,  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds  are  to  he  prohibited,  and  no  spirits  should  be 
drunk  unless  for  some  special  need  as  a  tnnic.  Meat  is  not  to  be 
eaten  more  than  once  a  day,  and  not  more  than  six  otmces  should  be 
taken  at  any  one  time.  The  meat  which  Yeo  allows  is  lean  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  poultry,  game,  and  sometimes  fish  and  eggs.  Two 
lightly  cooked  or  poached  eggs  may  he  taken  once  a  day,  or  a  little 
grilled  fish.     He  allows  thoroughly  toasted  bread  in  thin  slices  and 
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crackers.  Soups  in  general  and  milk,  unless  skimmed,  milk  pud- 
dings, farinaceous  puddings,  pastry,  salmon,  and  mackerel  must  all 
be  avoided.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  allowed.  He  believes 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  rules  in  regard  to  the  actual  quantity 
of  dry  food  permitted,  because  it  must  necessarily  vary  in  accoH- 
ance  with  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  patient  in  each  case,  A 
quantity  of  food  which  might  constitute  an  excess  for  one  person 
w^ould  perhaps  be  insufficient  to  support  the  strength  and  activiiv 
of  another. 

Later  a  full  diet  of  meat  may  be  allowed,  hut  sugars  and  starches 
must  still  be  excluded  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  The  paiicm 
may  be  taught  to  supplement  passive  exercise  by  calisthenics. 

THE   DUJARDIN-BEAUMETZ  SYSTEM 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  believes  that  the  diets  allowed  by  Oertd  and 
Ebstein  are  too  restricted  to  support  the  body  in  a  condition  of  nor- 
mal nutrition  and  activity,  and  his  system  of  treatment  is  as  follow*: 
For  the  milder  cases  in  which  fatty  degeneration  has  not  yet  invaded 
the  heart  and  other  viscera  he  gives  half  a  pint  of  water  or  light  wine  ' 
diluted  with  Vichy,  or  some  alkaline  effervescent  water,  with  each  ol 
the  three  meals  of  the  day.    Soup  of  all  kinds  is  forbidden,  wine  or 
tea  being  recommended  instead.     If  the  gastric  juice  is  apparentlj 
deficient,  or  if  there  is  nmch  dyspepsia,  no  fluid  is  allowed  with  the 
meals,  but  the  patient  is  ordered  to  take  a  pint  of  weak  tea  without 
sugar  or  milk  two  hours  after  the  completion  of  each  meal.     No  i 
other  beverages  are  permitted  excepting  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee 
with  breakfast.    Soup  is  also  forbidden,  and  so  is  pastry*.     He  allows  J 
dry  bread  in  moderation,  such  as  the  outer  part  of  Vienna  rolls*  or  j 
**  soup  sticks,"  which  are  chiefly  crust,  and  he  recommends  animal] 
food  of  ali  classes  and  several  varieties  of  fresh  vegetables  and  juicy  I 
fruits,  such  as  oranges.     For  breakfast  he  gives  three  quarters  of  an] 
ounce  of  dry  bread,  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  meat,  and  a  cup  of  weak 
tea  or  a  glass  or  two  of  light  w^ine.    Lunch  is  served  at  noon,  and 
consists  of  double  the  quantity  of  bread  and  meat  permitted  at  break- 
fast, with  three  ounces  of  fresh  vegetables,  salad,  a  small  piece  of 
cheese,  and  fruit.     Eggs  may  be  substituted  for  the  meat,  or  fish 
may  be  given  at  either  breakfast  or  luncheon.    The  quantity  of  the  J 
several  foods  allowed  may  be  varied  slightly. 


THE   MEAT  AND   HOT^WATER   TREATMENT 

This  method  is  a  treatment  for  obesity  and  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  which  consists  in  the  restriction  of  the  diet  exclusively  for 
several  weeks  to  targe  quantities  of  rare  beefsteak,  and  salt  codfish 
and  hot  water  for  the  first  fortnight,  three  pounds  of  rump  steak,  one 
pound  of  codfish,  with  six  and  one  third  pints  of  hot  water,  are  subsc- 
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qiiently  given  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  water  is  gradually  re* 
duced  to  four  pints,  and  lean  beef  and  fresli  fish  may  be  ealen 
with  dry  toast  or  zwieback,  and  a  very  little  green  vegetable  food. 
After  five  or  six  weeks  the  hot  water  is  still  further  reduced  to  a  quart 
a  day,  and  dry  crackers  and  dry  toast  and  stale  bread  crusts,  poultry, 
and  game  are  added  to  the  diet,  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
drink  hock  diluted  with  carbonic  or  Seltxer  water.  The  hot  water,  if 
desired,  may  be  flavoured  with  fresh  lemon  juice,  and  five  or  ten 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  given  twice  a  day.  This  treatment 
is  found  im[)racticable  by  many  persons,  who  rebel  against  the  ex- 
treme monotony  of  it*  and  are  unable  to  eat  so  large  an  amount  of 
meat  either  with  or  without  other  food ;  it  is  principally  adapted  to 
persons  who  are  habituated  to  overeating,  and  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  majority  of  cases, 

THE   BOUCHARD  SYSTEM 

According  to  Bouchard's  method,  the  frequent  observation  of  the 
urine  should  form  the  basis  of  the  treatment  of  obesity.  When  the 
nitrogenous  waste  is  increased  in  the  urine  he  reduces  the  allowance 
of  animal  food ;  but  he  also  believes,  in  opposition  to  many  other 
theories  of  treatment  of  obesity,  that  the  total  quantity  of  farina- 
ceous and  fatty  food  allowed  shoiild  be  five  times  greater  than  the 
quantity  of  animal  food,  and  asserts  that  giving  vegetable  acids  with 
the  carbohydrates  favours  the  oxidation  of  the  latter.  He  therefore 
prescribes  such  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  as  are  rich  in  the  potas- 
sium salts  of  the  organic  acids.  He  forbids  the  use  of  vinegar  and 
other  acids,  which  he  claims  diminish  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
and  thereby  increase  the  formation  of  fat. 

The  patient's  exercise  is  also  governed  by  the  elimination  of  urea 
and  phosphates.  Wht^n  these  salts  are  present  in  excess*  he  argues 
that  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  is  being  unduly  stimulated :  but  if 
they  are  not  present  in  too  large  quantity,  exercise  lief  ore  meals  is 
recommended.  A  review  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  theory 
does  not  strengthen  the  belief  in  llieir  value. 

The  oxidation  processes  in  the  body  are  still  too  obscure  to  en- 
able one  to  take  the  urine  as  an  absolute  criterion  of  the  conditions 
of  metabolism,  especially  in  those  cases  where  a  large  reduction  in 
the  body  weight  is  being  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  previously 
stored-up  material.  It  is  true  that  superfluous  fat,  when  fully  oxi- 
dised, leaves  the  body  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  from 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  form  of  water  and  carbonates  in  the  urine; 
but  it  is  not  definitely  known  to  what  extent  this  combustion  spares 
the  proteid  materials  of  the  body  from  disintegration  and  allows  the 
animal  food  products  to  pass  directly  into  the  urine  as  urea  or  other 
nitrogenous  waste  matter.  While  the  urine  should  be  carefidly  stud- 
ied in  these  cases,  a  much  better  guide  for  the  treatment  of  obesity 
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is  found  in  the  observation  of  other  symptoms  and  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  previously  existing  abnormal  conditions. 

THE   CHAMBERS   SYSTEM 

**  Day's  Rcgifftcn  for  a  Three  Weeks*  Course. — Rise  at  7.  Rub  the 
body  well  with  horsehair  gloves,  have  a  cold  bath,  take  a  short  turn 
in  the  open  air.  Breakfast  at  8  or  8.30,  on  the  lean  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton, cutting  off  the  fat  antt  skin,  with  dry  toast,  biscuit,  or  oatcake, 
a  tumbler  of  claret  and  water  or  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  or 
made  hi  the  Russian  way  with  a  slice  of  lemon.  Luncheon  at  I 
on  bread  or  biscuit,  Dutch  cheese,  salad,  water  cresses,  or  roasted 
apples  (without  sugar  or  cream),  hung  beef,  or  anchovies,  or  red 
herring  or  olives,  and  such  bke  relishes^  Drink,  after  eating,  claret 
and  water,  unsweetened  lemonade,  or  plain  water,  in  moderation. 
Dinner  at  any  convenient  hour.  Take  no  soup,  fish,  or  pastry,  but 
plain  meat  of  any  kind  except  pork,  rejecting  the  fat  and  skin*  Spin- 
ach, French  beans,  or  any  other  green  vegetable  may  be  takw 
but  no  potatoes,  made  dishes,  or  pastry,  A  jelly  or  a  lemon  water 
ice,  or  a  roast  apple  must  suffice  for  sweets  and  dessert.  Claret  and 
water  at  dinner,  and  one  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  aften**ards, 

**  Between  meals  exercise,  as  a  rule,  in  the  open  air.  to  the  ex- 
tent of  inducing  perspiration,  must  be  taken.  Running,  when  prac- 
ticable, is  the  best  form  in  which  to  take  it.*' 

Chambers  also  advised  giving  liquor  potassse  with  the  proieid 
diet,  or  the  remedy  of  Dancel,  consisting  of  one  half  or  a  teaspoon- 
fill  of  sodium  bicarbonate  added  to  five  or  ten  grains  of  tartaric  acid 
in  a  small  tumblerful  of  water,  and  drunk  while  effervescing.     He  re- 
stricted sleep  to  seven  hours  a  day,  for  it  is  weakening  for  the  obese 
to  remain  too  long  in  bed  in  a  close  room.    Turkish  baths  were  also 
recommended.    Chambers's  further  directions  to  be  observ*ed  by  the 
patient  to  prevent  a  possible  return  to  corpulency  were  as  follows: 
Continue  to  avoid  fat  meats,  rich  milk,  butter,  malt  liquors,  sweet 
wines,  starches,  especially  pastry  and  puddings,  and  sweet  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  parsnips  and  beets. 

The  patient  may  have  lean  beef  or  mutton,  venison,  game,  poul- 
try, boiled  fish,  poor  new  cheese,  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits, 
oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  roast  apples,  salads,  olives,  buttermilk, 
claret,  hock.  Bread  should  be  aerated  or  toasted.  Captain's  bis- 
cuits may  be  eaten.  Among  the  green  vegetables  which  may  be 
eaten  are  tomatoes,  celery,  stuffed  red  and  green  peppers,  radishes, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  oyster  plant,  squash,  and  spinach. 

Of  the  various  systems  above  described,  that  of  Oertel  is.  on  the 
whole,  the  best  adapted  for  the  greater  number  of  cases.  The  Eh- 
stein  treatment  diminishes  the  appetite  and  is  useful  for  robust 
patients,  but  if  there  is  enfeebled  digestion  and  weakness,  this  diet 
t  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  fat 
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and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  proteid  foods,  Schweninger's 
system  has  the  disadvantage  that  although  the  withholding  of  all 
fluid  at  mealtime  lessens  the  caj>ability  of  taking  solid  food  in  ex- 
cess, there  are  many  persons  in  whom  the  gastric  juice  is  deficient  in 
quantity,  and  its  proper  action  can  only  be  secured  by  dilution  wiih 
a  moderate  amount  of  tluid  during  gastric  digestion.  The  Banting 
method,  besides  being  too  rigorous  for  many,  has  the  disadvantage 
of  allowing  no  fat  to  be  eaten. 

The  essential  value  of  all  methods  of  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity 
is  based  upon  two  objects  to  be  attained :  First*  to  enable  tlie  pa- 
tient to  fully  oxidise  and  eliminate  the  fat  which  is  already  accumu- 
lated in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and,  secondly,  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  it  to  be  reformed. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  obesity,  it 
follows  that  no  one  system  of  treatment  is  applicable  in  every  in- 
stance. The  effect  of  any  treatment  should  be  observed  from  day 
to  day,  care  being  taken  that  the  patient  while  losing  flesh  does  not 
at  the  same  time  lose  in  strength  to  a  degree  which  may  become 
dangerous— i.  e.,  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  per  week.  Fre- 
quent examinations  should  be  made  of  the  heart  action,  the  circula- 
tion,  and  the  urine. 

The  favourite  baths  in  Europe  for  the  treatment  of  obesity  are 
Carlsbad  and  Maricnbad,  but  there  are  many  others. 

The  thyroid-gland  extract  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  reducing 
obesity  in  some  cases,  even  without  accessory  treatment.  The  cat- 
abolism  of  the  process  is  not  understood,  but  the  COj  elimination  is 
increased,  and  in  addition  to  increased  consumption  of  fat  tissues 
there  is  increased  nitrogenous  waste.  The  effect  is  not  permanent, 
and  the  lost  weight  is  soon  regained  if  the  patient  fails  to  persist  in 
dietetic  treatment  with  exercise.  The  powdered  gland  is  given  in 
tablet  form,  in  doses  not  exceeding  five  grains  three  times  a  day. 
It  is  best  not  to  give  more  than  five  grains  at  first  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  the  remedy  sometimes  produces  serious  cardiac 
weakness  and  digestive  disturbance.  I  have  usually  found  that 
after  a  reduction  in  weight  of  about  thirty  pounds  the  use  of  the 
extract  had  to  be  discontinued. 


•* ANTI-FAT"   REMEDIES 

A  host  of  quack  nostrums  arc  offered  to  a  credulous  public  un- 
der the  claim  tliat  they  reduce  corpulency.  Some  of  them  have 
achieved  reputation  because  while  they  are  taken  the  patient  is  also 
induced  to  regidate  his  diet :  others  merely  because  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  appetite  or  digestion  and  have  made  it  impossible  to  eat 
too  much  food.  But  the  whole  lot  of "'  reduction  pills/*  concentrated 
salts  and  purges,  extracts  of  Phytolacca  berries,  Fucus  vcsicuhsus^ 
and  other  so-called  **  specifics  "  for  reduction  of  obesity,  cannot  be 
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too  strongly  coTidemned  as  thoroughly  unscientific,  if  not  positively 
harmful  or  dangerous,  as  many  of  them  are. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  chemical  remedy  can  conirol  tlu: 
complex  processes  involved,  and  the  substances  which  are  in  exten- 
sive use  by  credtilous  persons  for  this  j)urpose  diminish  the  appctiic, 
impair  the  digestion,  and  seriously  interfere  with  nutrition. 

Excepting  the  thyroid  extract  there  is  no  drug  or  remedy  knovMi 
which  acts  specifically  either  in  retarding  fat  formation  or  in  causing 
its  destruction  in  the  body,  and  when  any  such  remedy  appears  to 
have  that  effect,  it  is  acting  indirecdy  by  a  general  lowering  o{ 
vitality. 

Diet  for  Leanness 

The  foods  which  tend  to  [iroduce  fat  in  the  body  are  chiffly 
sugars  and  starches.  Eating  fat  in  excess  does  not  necessarily  cauM: 
fat  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  for  it  may  be  completely  oxidised. 

To  increase  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  body  without  the 
accession  of  fat,  a  diet  should  be  ordered  in  which  proteid  food  pre- 
dominates, with  a  moderate  allowance  of  carbohydrates.  To  in- 
crease the  liody  fat.  liowcvcr,  the  proportion  of  carbohydrate  should 
considerably  exceed  the  proteid  food  and  a  little  fat  should  be  adde<l 

In  seeking  to  remedy  excessive  leanness  by  dietetic  treatment  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  first  ascertain,  if  possible,  its  cause.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  use  of  improper  food,  to  erroneous  habits  of  eat- 
ing, bad  cooking,  maldigestion  or  malassimilation,  overwork  and 
nervous  exhaustion,  disease  of  the  various  organs  connected  espe* 
cially  with  nutrition,  and  besides  these  and  other  causes  there  arc 
those  in  whom  leanness  seems  to  be  constitutional  or  hereditary. 
They  may  enjoy  excellent  health,  but  arc  always  so  thin  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  comment.  No  diet  seems  to  have  much  effect  in  increas- 
ing their  weight.  Another  class  of  persons  are  those  whose  weight 
is  constantly  fluctuating  and  whose  anntral  variation  is  as  much  as  ten 
or  even  twenty  pounds.  In  winter,  in  town  life,  when  overworked, 
worried,  or  oppressed  with  mental  strain,  they  lose  w^eighi  rapidly, 
and  in  summer,  in  a  brief  holiday  in  the  country,  with  little  to  do 
hut  eat  and  sleep,  they  gain  at  the  rate  of  t^^o  or  three  pounds  a 
WTek.  This  is  true  more  often  of  those  whose  general  tendency  h 
towards  obesity  rather  than  towards  leanness. 

It  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  remedy  obstinate  leanness  by 
diet  unless  other  favouring  conditions  can  be  secured.  First  among 
these  is  entire  freedom  from  mental  strain,  and  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance is  abundant  and  regular  sleep,  A  warm  climate  and  inac- 
tive life  favour  increase  in  weight.  In  most  respects  the  diet  for 
leanness  must  be  the  reverse  of  that  for  obesity,  as  would  be  natu- 
rally expected,  and  in  prescribing  starchy  foods  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  leanness  is  often  caused  solely  by  an  entire  inability 
to  digest  amylaceous  or  saccharine  material  owing  to  "  nervous  dys- 
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pepsia/*  gastric  catarrh,  etc.  These  conditions  should  receive  careful 
treatment  on  the  lines  recomniendetl  on  pp.  526  and  528.  By  a 
h"ttlc  care  it  will  often  be  found  possible  to  find  some  forms  of 
starches  which  can  be  digested.  It  is  a  good  rule  in  such  cases  to 
give  the  cereals  or  vegetables  at  one  meal  and  meat  at  another,  so 
that  articJes  involving  dififereot  rates  and  organs  of  digestion  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  Al!  bread  should  be  stale  or  toasted. 
Crackers  and  zwieback  may  be  allowed.  As  a  rule  such  patients  can 
be  made  to  digest  starches  before  they  can  sugars — oatmeal  will  be 
better  digested  without  sugar,  and  a  cup  of  sweetened  coflfee  with  a 
meal  of  starchy  foods  may  produce  flatulency  which  lasts  for  hours. 

When  the  digestive  organs  admit,  the  following  articles  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  diet  for  leanness : 

Abundant  fat  meats,  butter,  cream,  milk,  cocoa,  and  chocolate. 
Bread,  potatoes,  legumes,  well-cooked  cereals,  especially  oatmeal 
and  cornnical,  farinaceous  puddings  with  sugar  and  cream,  cake, 
sweets,  sirup,  honey,  sweet  wines,  port,  porter,  stout,  ales,  and  beer. 
Malt  preparations  of  all  sorts  are  also  usefuL  Sweet  fruits  may  be 
eaten. 

To  be  avoided  are  pickles,  acids,  condiments,  much  bulk  of  green 
vegetables,  and  strong  liquors. 

Diet  in  Acute  Rheumatism 

Causation, — It  has  not  been  proved  that  any  special  articles  of 
diet  lead  to  the  development  of  rheumatism,  although  indulgence 
in  swTCts,  starchy  foods*  and  malt  liquors  is  sometimes  held  respon- 
sible for  it.  Poor  living  seems  to  favour  the  attacks,  but  ihe  prevail- 
ing opinion  at  present  is  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  an  infec- 
tious disease,  due  to  a  micro-organism. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — While  the  fever  lasts  and  other  symptoms 
are  acute,  such  as  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints,  the  patient  should 
be  put  upon  a  fluid  diet.  The  majority  of  cases  do  best  at  this  time 
with  an  exclusive  milk  or  bread-and-milk  diet.  Those  patients  who 
cannot  take  milk,  however,  may  be  allowed  soups  and  broths  fla- 
voured with  vegetable  extracts,  chicken  tea,  milk  toast,  barley  or  oat- 
meal gruel,  clam  broth. 

Thirst  is  often  a  prominent  symptom,  especially  if  there  be  much 
fever,  and  it  is  advisable  for  the  patient  to  drink  fluid  freely  to  assist 
in  washing  out  the  waste  products  from  the  body  Lemonade  and 
slightly  acid  drinks  of  various  kinds,  such  as  dilute  phosphoric  acid 
or  the  effervescent  mineral  waters,  are  recommended.  Boiled  milk 
and  Seltzer  or  Vichy  may  be  dnmk.  or  oatmeal  or  barley  water 
flavoured  with  lemon.  Alcohol  should  be  avoided  while  the  acute 
symptoms  last,  unless  the  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  endo- 
cardium or  pericardium  enfeebles  the  heart  action  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  stimulation  necessary.     If  convalescence  is  prolonged 
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xltd  aitaeroia  is  considerable,  alcohol  may  be  given  as  a  tonic  two  or 
three  times  a  day  in  the  form  of  a  glass  of  claret  or  Burgundy  (odc 
to  two  ounces),  or  diluted  whisky. 

During  convalescence  the  appetite  is  not  usually  vigorous,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  urge  the  taking  of  much  food  at  first  The  dirt 
should  be  principally  farinaceous,  but  not  saccharine. 

Such  articles  may  be  given  as  rice  (plain  or  spiced),  arrowroot, 
oatmeal,  coninieal,  semolina,  wheaten  grits,  panada,  milk  toast*  sim- 
ple unsweetened  puddings,  wine  jelly,  blancmange,  and  malted  (oods. 

The  return  to  solid  tliei  should  be  gradual,  and  for  a  long  um 
the  patient  should  abstain  from  eating  meats  as  well  as  from  pastry 
and  sweets.  Fagge  states  that  no  meat  or  fish  should  be  allowed  lor 
at  least  a  week  after  subsidence  of  the  fever  and  acute  symptoms, 
or,  better,  for  a  fortnight,  and  many  believe  that  beef  tea  is  hamjftiL 
Meat  can  undoubtedly  induce  a  relapse. 

When  convalescence  becomes  established,  eggs,  fish,  oysters,  and 
the  white  meat  of  broiled  or  roasted  chicken  may  be  given,  and  one 
or  two  such  vegetables  as  asparagus,  spinach,  or  stewed  celery,  with 
a  baked  apple  or  fresh  fruit,  but  sweets  and  alcohol  should  long  be 
withheld. 

The  patient  should  be  fed  often,  having  one  or  two  extra  lunches 
during  the  day,  for  anaemia  is  apt  to  prevail  for  some  time,  and 
abundant  nutriment  is  required. 


Diet  in  Chronic  Rheumatism 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  anaemic,  animal  food  cannot  be  excluded,  but  the  basis  of^ 
the  diet  should  be  farinaceous  food  with  a  few  fresh  green  vegeta-fl 
l>les.  Fish,  eggs,  and  fowl  may  be  eaten,  but  dark  meat  is  not  de-  ' 
sirable.  Sweets  and  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  omitted  from  the 
menu,  and  all  foods  should  be  plainly  cooked  and  eaten  in  moderationJ 


Arthritis  Deformans 

Causation.— Arthritis  deformans  is  a  chronic  disease  in  which  thi 
joints  of  the  body,  and  particularly  those  of  the  extremities,  are 
affected.  The  alterations  in  joint  structures  are  produced  mainlj^ 
by  impoverished  nutrition,  and  the  disease  is  especially  one  of  adH 
vanced  life,  occurring  in  persons  in  whom  various  evidences  of  senile 
ity  have  begtm  to  appear.  The  structural  changes  in  the  joints  in- 
volve proliferation  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  cartilages.  v^Hllt 
thickening  and  erosion  and  with  the  production  of  osteoph>-tes.  In 
mild  cases  there  is  not  much  impairment  of  general  health.  In 
severer  cases  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  house  and,  on  account  oil 
pain  or  immobility  of  the  joints,  is  unable  to  take  ordinary  exerciseJ 
Digestion  and  nutrition  suffer  considerably  in  consequence. 
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I         Dietetic  Treatment. — ^Since  the  disease  is  one  of  debility  and  im- 

■  poverished  nutrition,  it  follows  that  a  low  diet  is  harmful  and  a  nour- 

■  ishing  diet,  with  increased  frequency  of  meals,  is  desirable.  James 
Stewart  says :  *'  The  practice  of  limiting  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
food  is  not  to  be  convmciided.  Provided  there  is  no  general  or  local 
contraindication,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  take  as  much 
nitrogenous  food  as  can  be  digested  with  facility*'     And  Garrod 

»  wrote :  "  I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  to  support  the  system  and  to  allow  the 
patient  as  nourishing  a  diet  as  he  is  capable  of  properly  digesting." 
Good  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  mutton*  fowl,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk  may 

I  be  eaten. 
Alcoholic  beverages  taken  with  meals  in  proper  moderation  are 
beneficial  for  their  strengthening  antl  tonic  effect,  and  bitter  tonics 
may  be  combined  with  them  to  advantage.  The  objection  which 
exists  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  gout  and  acute  rheumatism  does  not 
apply  with  such  force  in  this  disease.  Malt  liquors  may  be  given» 
such  as  ale  or  stout,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  prescribe  a  good 
Burgundy,  port,  or  sherry.     If  it  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  cod- 

I    liver  oil  should  be  given  in  teaspoon ful  doses,  an  hour  after  meals. 
three  times  a  day.     It  is  an  excellent  food  in  this  disease,  and  its  use 
should  be  long  continued.    Other  forms  of  fat  may  be  used,  such  as 
butter,  cream,  or  bone  marrow,  olive  oil,  etc. 
When  acute  exacerbations  occur  the  quantity  of  food  and  stimu- 
lants should  be  reduced,  but  otherwise  it  is  important  that  the  diet 
^ should  ahvays  be  ample- 
Patients  do  well  to  tr>^  the  effect  of  a  course  of  treatment  at  the 
hot  springs  of  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Mount  Clemens.  Michigan,  or 
Banff, 
k  Gout 

Gout  is  a  constitutional  disease  w^hich  has  local  manifestations 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  joints,  especially  the  metacarpo* 
phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  gouty  diathesis  is  a  condition  which  once  acquired  may  exist 
for  years,  producing  many  other  and  more  serious  symptoms  or 
structural  changes  in  the  body  than  the  local  inflammation  of  one  or 

I  more  joints. 
Causation. — Gout  has  been  defined  as  a  condition  dependent 
upon  disturbed  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  in- 
gredients of  the  food — ^a  high-sounding  phrase,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  carries  with  it  very  little  genuine  explanation  of  the  nu- 
tritive processes  involved.  WTiatcver  may  be  the  theories  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  its  treatment.  Gout  and  the  various  conditions  allied  to  it 
arc  dependent  upon  retention  in  the  blood  or  other  fluids  of  the 
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body  of  forms  of  waste  matter  which  normally  should  be  oxidised 
and  completely  converted  into  the  soluble  materials  which  are  ex- 
creted in  the  urine.  For  some  reason  the  oxidation  of  waste  matter 
is  suspended,  and,  as  a  result,  a  variety  of  intermediate  products  of 
imperfect  solubility  may  be  deposited  in  the  joints  or  tissues  of  the 
body.  Tlie  active  manifestations  of  gout  are  due  to  an  accumulation 
of  insoluble  urates  in  the  joints.  In  conditions  which  are  closely 
allied  to  gout,  such  as  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  tliere  is  a  ck-positiun 
of  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  some  portion  of  the  urinary  tract  or,  in 
other  conditions*  deposits  of  insoluble  cholesterin  are  formed  from 
the  bile  and  accumulate  as  gallstones  in  the  gall  bladder. 

The  direct  relation  existing  between  uric  acid  and  gout  has  been 
most  exhaustively  investigated  by  Garmd,  and  this  relation  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows:  First,  the  gouty  diathesis  is  associ- 
ated with  a  more  or  less  constant  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood; 
secondly,  the  quantity  of  nric  acid  normally  present  in  the  urine  is 
diminished  by  al  least  one  half  during  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  and 
increases  beyond  the  normal  as  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  subside. 
An  acute  attack  of  gout  is  therefore  preceded  by  accumulation  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood,  which  is  a  substance  that  tn  itself  repress  * 
incomplete  combustion  of  nitrogenous  waste  material  in  the  b 
The  retention  of  this  form  of  waste  in  considerable  quantity  proves 
markedly  irritating  to  the  nervous  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  writes :  **  We  perhaps  come  nearer  a  com- 
plete imderstanding  of  this  matter  if  we  regard  as  present  in  the 
gouty  a  peculiar  incapacity  for  normal  elaboration  within  the  whole 
body,  not  merely  in  the  liver  or  in  one  or  two  organs,  of  food, 
whereby  uric  acid  is  formed  at  times  in  excess,  or  is  incapable  of 
being  duly  transformed  into  more  soluble  and  less  noxious  prod- 
ucts/* and  he  agrees  with  I^alfe  that  the  failure  to  complete  the  met* 
abolism  of  uric  acid  is  dependent  primarily  upon  disturbed  inner- 
vation. 

In  referring  to  the  habit  of  overeating  Sir  Henry  Thompson  says 
that  in  early  life  it  may  cause  occasional  attacks  of  biliousness,  but 
after  the  first  half  of  life  has  been  spent  the  remaining  half  may  be 
affected  in  a  different  way,  and  **  recurring  attacks  of  gout  perform 
the  same  duty,  or  nearly  so,  at  this  period  of  life  that  bilious  attacks 
accomplished  in  youth." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  persons  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  gotit 
starvation  may  bring  it  on  (Senator),  and  "  poor  roan's  gout  **  is  by 
no  means  a  disease  induced  by  plenty. 

Sugar  eaten  in  excess  is  not  of  itself  a  direct  cause  of  gout,  hut 
sweets  combined  with  certain  other  foocls,  such  as  special  fruits 
and  wines,  will  precipitate  an  attack  in  a  gouty  subject  with  certainty. 
According  to  the  view  of  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  it  is  the  combina* 
tion  of  sugar  with  vegetable  acids  which  is  injurious. 
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y  Sugar,  under  sonic  conilitions  of  fermentation  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  forms  lactic  acid,  which  is  capable  of  splitting  so  as 
to  produce  carbon  dioxide »  which,  according  to  Ralfe»  forms  acid 
sails  of  sodium  and  potassium  from  their  neutral  compounds. 

Lack  of  exercise  is  often  assigned  as  a  cause  for  gout,  and  with 
many  persons  it  is  true  that  outbreaks  of  gout  may  be  intensified  in 
B  this  way ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  disease  to  affect  men  who 
■  lead  lives  of  considerable  activity  or  who  practise  athletics,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  consume  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  food.  By 
free  perspiration  the  amount  of  fluid  present  in  the  blood  is  reduced 
and  the  solids  become  both  relatively  and  absolutely  increased. 
making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  all  to  become  thoroughly 
oxidised. 

Symptomt. — The   most  distinctive   symptoms   of   gout   are   the 

(IcKal  joint  manifestations  of  pain,  swelling,  redness,  and  tendeniess. 
These  symptoms  usually  occur  together  in  an  acute  attack,  but  either 
one  may  occasionally  be  absent.  Other  symptoms  may  appear  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  disorders  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  a  tendency  to  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages;  chronic  end- 
arteritis :  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine ;  and  various 
forms  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  skin. 

Children  who  inherit  the  gouty  diathesis  are  very  apt  to  present 
some  one  or  more  of  this  group  of  symptoms,  especially  neuralgic 
pains,  digestive  disturbances,  and  skin  diseases,  which  appear  at  an 
early  age  and  long  before  the  gout  is  fully  developed  with  typical 
localised  joint  symptoms.    The  symptoms  connected  with  this  diath- 

■  esis  are  believed  to  arise  from  obscure  alterations  in  the  coniposi* 
tion  of  the  blood  which  are  more  or  less  remediable  by  dietetic  treat- 
ment 

I  Preventive  Treatment.— The  prophylactic  treatment  of  gout  in 
those  who  inherit  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease  is 
very  importanL  From  birth  onward  the  children  of  gouty  parents 
should  be  abstemious,  have  the  diet  carefully  balanced  so  that  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  food  predominates  in  grecit  excess  As  the 
child  grows  older,  confectionery  and  sweets  in  general  should  be 
avoided,  especially  with  other  food  or  at  the  conclusion  of  meals,  as 
well  as  alcohol  in  every  form.  In  youth  all  varieties  of  beer,  ale, 
cider,  etc..  are  particularly  injurious.  Tea  and  coffee,  if  allowed  at 
all.  should  be  taken  in  moderation,  and  some  persons  can  often  pre- 
cipitate a  violent  attack  of  gout  by  a  single  glass  of  champagne  or 
r sweet  wine. 
If  they  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  go  without  them,  those  which  are  least  injuri- 
ous are  a  dry  white  wine  or  old  Bordeaux,  but  all  wines  containing 
sugar  must  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
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^^mm^  *M  »  fl^M  o^  ^^^  spirits,  or  wine  is  habitually  Id- 
^gg^^^BBita  joint  or  nerv^e  it  is  gouty/* 

^^^  ^  Sittttio  Treatment,— An   important  question  in  rf- 
^P^^^rHtftf^  oi  gout  is  still  under  discussion — ^namely. 
yi_  ^ugif  ||Tr'*r  of  uric  acid  is  to  be  attributed  to  over; 
_j  ^  ittTi  io  faulty  elimination.    It  is  conceivable  that  the  fluids 
_-p^  m^  i^  becon)inj^  less  alkaline  than  normal,  may  (ail  tore- 
^_  f%:  ^ist  of  uric  acui  in  solution,  and  are  consequently  precipi- 
wi^  and  elsewhere.    The  matter  is  of  vital  importamr 
i  of  the  proper  diet  for  gouty  patients.    If  the  disca&c 
riy  by  imperfect  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  food,  the 
fcarly  tn  ditninish  the  ([uanttty  of  stich  food  ingtslal 
u'  oxidatiun  by  exercise  and  fresh  air.     If.  on  the  other 
m  processes  are  fairly  normal,  but  the  blood  is  b  a 
n  which  it  becomes  less  alkaline  than  normal  and  lo^s 
wcr  upon  the  nitrogenous  waste  matters,  it  is  |X>&sil)k 
i,iusrs  may  be  responsible  for  the  condition  prodoced. 
^  contain  both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  which  are  dcstitwl  j 
he  body  in  the  form  of  salts  of  sulphuric  and  phospfacficl 
.  ctively.     H  these  acids  fail  to  he  wholly  neutralised  mhik  1 
^duod  they  will  lessen  its  alkalinity,  and  in  this  u-ay  over-j 
in  Mlhunniious  food  by  furnishing  an  excess  of  sill{ifais*| 
^lorus  may  diminish  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  pnsdoct  * 
This  explains  why  the  use  of  alkaline  \%'aters  is  so  getset- 
♦»  i  lal  in  gout  and  lith^mia.    Such  fluids  assist  in  regiditiiif 

!|!.  !  (1  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood.    This  is  the  line  o(  arfo- 

qittiK  which  has  been  advanced  by  many  physiological  chemisls,  isJ 
i|  ;ip|4ics  in  e«|ual  force  to  the  method  of  formation  of  raial  Gikslf 
.ipd  icravel.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  increased  by  a  meat  ifirt  and 
r^ucetl  by  a  vegetable  diet.  With  the  latter  it  may  erefi  beoxie 
stroQ^y  alkaline.  Whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  deficicfit  asidi- 
l90a  or  of  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood»  the  indicatioos  lor  dir- 
t«iic  treatment  of  gout  are  the  same — namely,  reduction  oi  pcuidd 
fiQiid  and  increase  of  vegrctable  food.  It  does  not  follow  tka^  dbo- 
miMies  must  be  entirely  given  up  in  all  cases  of  grout,  bol  Arr 
^ili>Kdd  be  so  restricted  that  the  normal  balance  of  the  roetabofeB  df 
tbc  Wood  shall  be  restored.  It  will  be  found  neccssarv  lor  ^ker 
^>  live  luxurious  and  idle  or  sedentary  lives  to  give  up  :' 
i^od  absolutely  while  those  who  are  accustomed  to  uke 
cultf  exercise  may  be  allowed  animal  food  in  very  moderaie^  qi 
lies  once  a  day. 

Dietetic  Treatment — Although  no  one  food  is  mvaralUv 
nous  at  all  times,  it  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  for  ibe'ig 
Taf  jod  nitrogenous  food  should  be  greatly  restricted  ai^ 
hould  be  entirely  prohibited, 
ii  nuy  be  established  as  a  general  rule  that  the  diet  of  t 
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should  consist  principally  of  easily  digested  fresh  green  vegetables 
and  sometimes  certain  fruits,  in  addition  to  which  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  lean  meat  (beef,  lamb,  and  mutton)  may  be  eaten  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  excessively  bulky  diet,  which  in  order  to 
furnish  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  needs  of  the  body  would  unduly 
tax  the  digestive  system.  Fruit  is  less  apt  to  disagree  if  taken  by 
itself,  not  with  sugar  or  other  food.  Luff,  of  London,  believes 
that  the  mineral  salts  of  such  vegetables  as  spinach,  turnip-tops, 
Brussels  sprouts,  string  beans,  cabbage,  and  celery  act  chemically 
in  preventing  formation  of  gouty  deposit  in  the  tissues  by  increas- 
ing the  solubility  of  sodium  biurate  and  retarding  the  conversion 
of  quad ri urates  into  biurates. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  prescribe  any  treatment  for  the  gouty 
which  tends  to  tower  the  general  vitality  of  the  system  too  much. 
The  diet,  therefore,  most  be  sn  adjusted  as  to  secure  the  right  pro- 
portion of  the  different  classes  of  foods.  Atonic  cases  require  a  gen- 
erous diet  with  more  proteids. 

Gout  is  often  combined  with  excessive  corpulency,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  no  chronic  disease,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  rlia- 
betes,  requires  more  strict  regulaticm  of  the  diet  and  hygiene  of  the 
patient.  While  it  is  undesirable  to  allow  animal  food  in  large  quan- 
tities in  gout,  it  is  also  true  that  vegetables  are  fattening,  and  if  the 
diet  is  too  restricted  in  both  these  classes  of  foods  the  obese  patient 
suffers  from  lack  of  nutrition,  and  digestion  becomes  still  further  im- 
paired in  consequence. 

The  theory  has  been  held  that  but  little  fat  should  be  eaten  by 
the  gouty,  for  it  fixes  oxygen  which  would  otherwise  complete  the 
oxidation  of  albuminates,  and  hence  it  favours  accumulation  of  pro- 
teid  waste  products.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
accumulation  of  uric  acid  is  not  due  to  lessened  oxidation,  but  that 
it  is  increaseil  by  proteid  metabolism,  and  its  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys is  actually  promoted  by  fats.  Clinically,  however,  it  is  found 
best  to  control  the  use  both  of  albumins  and  fats. 

Sugars  and  gelatinous  material,  like  fats,  all  tend  to  retard  the 
complete  combustion  of  proteid  food,  and  the  latter  therefore  remains 
in  an  imperfectly  oxidised  condition  which  may  give  rise  to  uric»- 
mia.  The  combination  of  the  latter  classes  of  foods*  therefore,  is 
particularly  injurious  in  gout.  On  the  other  hand,  Ebstein  favours 
the  use  of  fat  in  moderation,  on  the  ground  that  it  appeases  the 
appetite  and  makes  the  consumption  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates unnecessary.  If  fat  is  allowed  at  all  in  the  diet,  it  is  best 
to  give  it  in  very  small  ainount :  othenvise  it  interferes  with  the 
local  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  tends  to  aggravate  the  dys- 
3sia  which  is  so  common  in  gouty  subjects.     It  will  be  better 

le  in  those  cases  which  are  not  complicated  by  a  tendency  to 
obcsitv. 
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In  tbe  cUeietk  managefnefit  of  ^out  in  rcbasn  sabyccts  it  i^  at 
ifiiite  as  much  iinpoitaiice  to  reduce  the  qoantitj  of  food  i 
fti  to  reitiict  the  wmcty. 

Robust  gouty  patimts  mtist  \yc  made  to  restrain  a  too 
appetite,  and  especially  the  eating  of  all  sorts  of  foods 
meals*  for*  as  Balfour  say^  (The  Senile  Heart),  '*  tbere  b  tmfhisti^ 
so  destructive  of  fifastric  condort  as  the  contintBl  peeking  induced 
by  gotrty  bulimia/' 

The>'  §houlrl  never  be  alloift'ed  to  cat  to  complete  satiei)  ai  meals, 
and  all  rich  sauces,  paiitry,  and  strong  condiments  and  fried  food 
should  be  avoided.  Tlie  majority  of  gouty  patients  have  been  in  the 
habft  for  a  long  time  of  eating  too  much  meat,  and  some  of  them 
of  f^rtaking  loo  freely  of  carbohydrates.  Overeating  is  almost  as 
bad  for  patient*  as  drinking  too  much.  **  Gout  is  eWdence  of  Zi"^ 
overfed,  overworked,  and  consequently  clogged  machine*'  (0»»Ur> 
As  Bence  Jones  says :  "It  is  best  to  allow  a  minimum  of  albuminous 
food  to  produce  the  least  amount  of  uric  acid  and  a  minimum  of  car* 
bohydrate**  in  order  to  give  the  uric  acid  formed  opportunity  to  be 
oxidised  as  much  as  possible." 

When  an  acute  exacerliation  of  gout  occurs  it  is  necessary  to 
curtail  all  variety  in  diet,  and  put  the  patient  upon  light  farinaceous 
food  with  abundant  diluents,  alkaline  waters,  weak  tea.  Gruels  of 
ngo,  arrowroot,  or  barley  may  be  given »  witfi  bread  or  toast.  When 
the  fever  subsides  an<l  the  acute  synifitoms  abate,  bouillon,  clam 
juice,  simple  broths  made  of  lean  mutton  or  chicken  with  rice,  may 
be  allowed.  Later,  a  little  whitefish  or  breast  of  chicken.  Meat 
should  he  given  only  when  absolutely  necessary  for  nourish- 
ment, for.  as  Garrofl  says  of  it,  **  everything  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  only  feeds  the 
disease/' 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth's  treatment  of  the  acute  disease  is  briefly  ss 
follows:  lie  recommends  such  substances  as  rice,  bread,  arrowroot, 
sago,  tapioca  pudiling.  and  semolina,  He  allows  niilk.  weak  tea,  and 
infusion  of  cocoa  nibs.  Later,  chicken  broth  may  be  given,  fol- 
lowed by  fi s!i  nnd  a  mealy  roasted  potato.  No  meat  should  be  given 
until  alt  acute  symptoms  are  over,  and  then  it  should  he  allowed 
but  once  a  day.  Elderly  persons  may  have  a  little  dilute  whisky  or 
brandy,  not  to  exceed  two  ounces  per  diem.  He  also  favours  the  use 
of  hot  water,  as  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  but  discountenances 
the  eating  of  fruits,  especially  with  sugars. 

W'lien  the  acute  attack  subsitles  and  chronic  gout  supervenes 
Garrod  replaces  the  farinaceous  diet  gradually  by  fruit,  fish,  fowl, 
and  finally  by  meat,  but  any  *lishes  containing  free  acids  or  sw*eeis 
are  liable  to  cause  a  relapse. 


DIET   FOR   THE  GOUTY   DIATHESIS  AND  CHRONIC   GOUT 

In  the  following  dietary  a  liberal  variety  of  foods  will  be  found, 
some  of  which  may  be  selected  and  changed  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cording to  need  in  the  intervals  between  the  exacerbations  or  in 
chronic  gout.  Should  an  acute  attack  occur  at  any  time  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  the  diet  must  be  at  once  restricted,  as  described 
above.  The  number  of  dishes  allowed  at  any  one  meal  slionld  be 
few.  In  dealing  with  any  case  of  chronic  gout  for  the  first  time  it 
is  injudicious  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  diet  too  suddenly. 

Soups. — ^Soup  should  be  free  from  all  fat,  and  it  is  better  made 
of  vegetables  than  meat,  and  purees  of  potatoes,  celery,  etc.,  may  be 
recommended.  If  the  taste  of  meat  is  desired,  as  suggested  by 
Yeo»  it  is  best  imparted  to  the  soup  by  one  of  the  meat  extracts 
which  contain  simply  the  highly  flavoured  extractive  matter  without 
contributing  to  the  bulk  of  proteid  food,  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
Valentine's  meat  juice  or  Liebig  s  extract  of  meat  in  a  half  pint  of 
vegetable  soup  acconijilishes  this  result. 

Milk. — i^Iilk  wholly  disagrees  with  some  gouty  persons,  but  in 
those  who  digest  it  well,  if  it  be  not  too  rich  in  fat  or  if  it  is  taken 
skimmed  or  diluted,  it  forms  an  excellent  food.  Many  are.  however, 
opposed  to  its  use  in  any  form,  even  when  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
admixture  of  alkaline  waters  or  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  so- 
dium. Yeo  gives  a  small  salt-spoonful  each  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
and  common  salt  in  a  breakfast -cupful  of  hot  milk  and  water.  Oth- 
ers give  it  with  warm  water.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  place 
gouty  patients  upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  This  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  aids  those  who  are  robust  and  young,  but  it  is  injurious  to 
older  patients. 

Checsi\  being  a  concentrated,  proteid  food,  should  not  be  eaten. 

Eggs. — Garrod  allows  eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast,  and  Ralfe 
recommends  an  occasional  *'  savoury  omelet."  Eggs  cooked  with 
milk  and  custard  puddings  (unsweetened  except  with  saccharin) 
may  sometimes  prove  harmless,  but  Senator  is  opposed  to  them  on 
account  of  the  fat  and  lecithin  which  they  contain. 

Shellfisli  and  CrustaceaES.— The  soft  part  of  oysters  and  clams 
may  be  eaten,  but  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps  may  not  be  allowed, 
least  of  all  in  salads. 

Ksh.— Some  writers  maintain  that  fish  should  constitute  the 
chief  nitrogenous  food,  w^hile  others  prescribe  it  very  moderately,  if 
at  all 

Broiled  or  boiled  fish,  such  as  bluefish,  vvhitefish,  bass,  shad,  are 
permissible  occasionally  for  variety,  but  fish  having  firm  flesh  and 
those  which  contain  considerable  fat  are  not  good.  Salmon,  mack- 
erel, halibut,  codfish,  should  therefore  be  avoided,  althotigh  Garrod 
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allows  salmon  serv^ed  with  salt  and  Cayenne,  but  >\'itliout  sauce. 
Rich  sauces  must  not  be  eaten  with  fish  or  salads.  In  lieu  of  ihem, 
a  simple  dressing  of  an  infusion  of  aromatic  herbs  and  pepper,  or  a 
plain  bread  sauce»  may  be  employed. 

Smoked  and  pickted  fish  are  forbidden.  Fish  roe,  such  as  shad 
roe  and  caviare,  is  admissible. 

Meats. — Meat  cannot  be  prohibited  entirely  for  months  at  a  lime 
in  chronic  gout,  especially  for  a  middle-aged  man,  although  the 
young  may  thrive  better  without  it.  It  should  be  only  eaten  once  a 
day  in  any  case,  and  roasting  or  broiling  is  the  best  form  of  cooking 
it.  Twice-cooked  meats  should  not  be  eaten.  Beef,  lamb,  and  poul- 
try may  be  allowed  sparingly.  Generally  speaking,  white  meal  i^ 
better  than  dark  meat  Veal,  pork,  fat  bacon  and  ham,  game,  and 
dried,  smoked,  pickled,  or  salted  meats  must  all  be  forbidden.  Only 
one  kind  of  meat  should  be  eaten  at  a  meak 

Fat«. — Fats  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  all  food  fried  or  cookd 
in  grease  must  be  forbidden.  Fat  meats  and  fat  fish  are  to  be 
avoided.  A  little  well-cooked  bacon  may  occasionally  be  eaten,  and 
butter  may  he  taken  only  in  moderation.  The  objection  to  the  use 
of  fats  and  oils  is  that,  unless  the  general  nutrition  is  very  poor,  they 
interfere  in  gouty  subjects  with  complete  oxidation  of  proteid 
elements. 

raiinaceous  Food. — Farinaceous  food  is  allowable,  and  in  the 
acute  stage  of  gout  it  should  constitute  the  main  diet.  Bread  (not 
fresh),  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  may  all  be  eaten, 
Pastry,  cake,  hot  rolls,  hominy,  griddle  cakes,  preserves,  and  confec- 
tionery of  all  kinds  are  forbidden. 

Sugar. — Sugar  has  not  proved  to  be  always  harmful  to  the  gouty, 
but  eaten  with  a  mixed  diet,  especially  with  fruits  or  drunk  with 
wines,  it  undergoes  fermentation  processes  which  are  at  once  dis- 
tinctly harnifuL  It  is  generally  admitted  that  carbohydrates  eaten 
in  excess  with  other  food  are  more  injurious  than  fats  in  excess. 

Sweets,  jams,  and  jellies  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden.  When  sugar 
positively  disagrees,  a  little  glycerin  or,  better,  saccharin  or  diabet^n 
(levulose)  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

Vegetables. — Of  vegetables,  although  a  great  variety  are  eaten, 
there  are  a  hw  which  are  prohibited  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
contain  oxalic  acid,  which  is  closely  allied  to  uric  acid,  and  which 
produces  oxaluria.  These  are  sorrel,  radishes,  asparagus*  rhubarb. 
tomatoes,  and  spinach.  The  two  latter  are  allowed  by  some  an- 
thoritics,  however.  Beets  are  forbidden.  Vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage, onions,  old  peas,  beans,  and  com.  if  they  occasion  flatulence, 
must  be  eschewed.  The  following  may  be  eaten:  French  peas 
(piiit  pots)  and  young  French  beans,  string  beans,  celery,  young 
tender  green  corn,  carrots  (very  moderately),  turnips,  parsnips.  w*ell- 
baked  and  mealy  potatoes  (except  sweet  potatoes)  sparingly,  cu- 
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ctimbersi  broccoli,  beet  tops,  cauliflower,  celery  plant,  eggplant, 
okra,  artichokes.  Salads,  provided  ihey  are  not  dressed  with  much 
oil,  are  allowable,  X'egetables  which  act  injuriously  on  account  of 
their  acids  are  made  still  more  harmful  by  being  cooked  with  sugar, 

Ftuits. — Some  writers  allow  fruits  of  almost  every  kind,  both 
raw  and  cooked,  but  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  and  many  authorities  de- 
clare that  fruits  in  general  are  harmful  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  forbade 
their  use  in  toto.  If  they  produce  no  dyspepsia,  and  are  ripe  and 
(resh,  a  few  fruits  may  be  eaten,  such  as  stewed  pears,  or  apples 
stewed,  baked,  or  roasted ;  but  all  those  fruits  which  contain  large 
quantities  of  sugar,  such  as  grapes,  figs,  bananas,  prunes,  etc,  must 
be  forbidden,  as  also  acid  fruits,  especially  strawberries.  No  fruits 
cooked  with  sugar  can  be  allowed.  Melons  are  forbidden.  Garrod 
expressly  forbids  all  stone-bearing  fruits,  and  says  that  subacid 
fruits  furnish  alkaline  salts  that  split  up  in  the  blood  and  reappear 
in  the  urine,  chietly  as  potassium  carbonate,  and  stimulate  the  kid- 
neys.    Melons  are  usually  the  least  hurtful  of  fntits. 

Fothergill  wrote :  *'  The  potash  in  the  strawberry  renders  its  juice 
a  desirable  drink  for  the  gouty  and  for  strumous  children/*  but  there 
are  many  patients  who  cannot  eat  a  half  dozen  strawberries  without 
an  exacerbation  of  inflammation  in  a  gouty  joint. 

If  any  fruit  is  eaten  it  should  not  be  in  connection  with  other 
food  or  wnth  sugar.  Hence  all  candied  fruits  are  proscribed.  Nuts 
are  forbidden. 

Pickles,  vinegar,  spices,  strong  condiments,  salted  foods,  mush- 
rooms, and  truffles  must  all  be  forbidden. 

Eating  between  meals  and  at  irregular  intervals  is  injurious. 
Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  often  more  needed  than  extra  luncheons 
of  bouillon,  broths,  wines,  etc. 

Ralfe  gives  the  following  mcnn  for  breakfast  and  lunch : 

Brcakfast.^A  poached  t%g^,  bacon,  or  fresh  fish,  tea  (coflfee  and 
cocoa  disagree)  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Light  Lundu—h  clear  soup,  vermicelli  or  julienne,  sandwiches, 
cold  meat  with  salad. 

Dinner  is  to  be  eaten  not  too  late,  and  fully  three  hours  before 
retiring. 

Cantani's  treatment  of  gout  is  based  on  the  belief  that  all  sub- 
stances  should  be  withheld  from  the  diet  which  retard  the  oxidation 
of  nitrogenous  food  or  lessen  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  He  there- 
fore prohibits  all  fatty,  farinaceous  and  saccharine  food,  including 
bread  and  potatoes,  swxet  fruits,  etc..  but  allows  fish,  eggs,  broth, 
and  fresh  green  vegetables  to  be  eaten.  Especially  to  be  avoided 
are  milk,  cheese,  all  acid  foods,  pickles,  sweets,  pungent  condiments, 
bread,  rice,  potatoes,  all  farinaceous  foods,  and  coffee. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  gives  the  following  excellent  menu  for 
goutiness  or  chronic  gout  in  AUbutt's  System  of  Medicine : 
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"  Six  or  eight  ounces  of  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  taken  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast.  Breakfast  should  consist  of  one  or  two 
ounces  of  well-toasted  stale  broad  without  butter,  grilled  whitefish, 
grilled  mutton  chop  or  beefsteak,  or  cold  chicken,  game,  beef, 
tongue,  or  lean  ham.  One  or  two  small  cups  of  tea  or  coffee »  with  a 
little  skimmed  milk  and  without  sugar  may  be  taken.  Saccharin 
may  be  used  as  a  sweet  flavouring  agent,  but  is  commonly  disliked - 
Six  ounces  of  bouillon  or  clear  soup  may  be  taken  by  weakly  pa- 
tients between  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  a  gluten  or  almond  bis- 
cuit with  it.  For  luncheon  order  cold  meat  or  a  poached  egg  with 
spinach  or  lettuce,  or  other  green  vegetable,  as  watercress  and  mus- 
tard and  cress,  or  a  small  omelet.  Crust  of  !)read  or  hard  biscuit 
in  small  amount  is  allowable  and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  butter.  A 
glass  of  good  Bordeaux  or  Moselle  wine  (dry)  may  be  taken  with  as 
much  water.  A  cup  of  tea  with  a  little  skimmed  milk  and  a  rusk  or 
gluten  biscuit  may  be  taken  in  tlie  afternoon.  For  dinner  no  soup 
is  to  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  hut  occasionally  about  eight  ounces  of  a 
thin  consomme  may  be  allowed,  then  a  little  grilled  or  boiled  fish, 
without  starchy  or  fatty  sauces,  but  flavoured  sometimes  with  an- 
chovy or  some  other  sauce,  oysters,  or  caviare,  a  little  grilled  or 
roasted  meat,  mutton,  game,  or  fowl,  with  a  small  proportion  of  fat, 
green  vegetables,  no  potatoes,  and  some  stewed  fniit  flavoured 
with  sacchann  or  made  less  tart  by  the  addition  of  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Rochelle  salt.  Two  glasses  of  claret  or  of  a  dry  Moselle  di* 
Uited  with  water  are  allowable.  Later  in  the  evening  a  cup  of  hot 
weak  tea,  without  milk,  or  as  much  hot  water  should  be  taken/* 


BEVERAGES 

Water. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  to  favour  the  washing 
of  waste  matter  from  the  system  it  is  desirable  to  drink  considerable 
quantities  of  fluid,  and  gouty  people  who  are  corpulent  usually  per- 
spire with  freedom:  their  urine  therefore  becomes  concentrated, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid,  urates,  and 
oxalate  of  lime.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  presence  of  uric  acid 
in  the  urine  does  not  always  indicate  an  excess  of  that  actd,*and  it 
may  happen  that  the  urine  is  loo  concentrated  or  otherwise  ahered 
to  hold  it  in  solution,  and  hence  precipitation  results.  An  excess  o( 
acid  phosphate  may  combine  with  the  sodium  and  potassiinn  which 
are  necessary  to  hold  the  uric  acid  in  solution  in  the  form  of  urates. 
and  it  is  deposited  in  insoluble  crystals.  Copious  draughts  of  hot 
water  at  bedtime  or  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning  are  often  pre- 
scribed, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  temperature  of  the  water 
makes  any  difference  in  the  desired  result  so  long  as  plenty  of  fluid 
is  taken. 

Fluid  should  be  dnmk  half  an  hour  before  meals,  when  the  stom- 
ach is  empty.     Besides  serving  to  cleanse  the  mucous  membrane  of 


the  alimentary  canal,  the  diuretic  action  of  water  will  be  greater  when 
absorbed  at  such  times. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  holds  somewhat  different  views  in  regard  to 
water  drinking,  although  he  does  not  make  clear  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.  He  says  :  *'  1  feel  sure  that  Sydenham  was  right  in  condemn- 
ing water  drinking  for  the  gouty,  *  Water  alone  is  bad  and  danger- 
ous, as  1  know  from  personal  experience.  When  taken  as  the  regu- 
lar drink  from  youth  upward  it  is  beneficial/  *'  He  prefers  to  allow 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine^from  four  to  six  ounces  of  good  sound 
Bordeaux,  and  adds:  **  The  least  excess  is  harmful,  but  a  little  good 
wine  is  better  for  most  gouty  persons  than  w-ater  drinking,  espe- 
cially after  middle  life."  This,  of  course,  was  wTitten  for  English- 
men in  the  upper  classes,  whose  ordinary  consumption  of  wine  is 
greater  than  that  of  Americans  in  the  same  social  position.  iMoch 
depends  upon  one's  previous  habits  of  life,  and  in  this  country  ex- 
amples of  gout  may  not  rarely  be  found  among  patients  who  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  daily*  and 
such  persons  do  best  to  abstain  from  them  entirely. 

Tea,  Coffee,  etc, — Tea  and  coffee  are  a(hnissible  among  bever- 
ages for  the  gouty,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
CLUse  dyspepsia  if  taken  quite  weak  without  sugar,  A  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  saccharin  may  be  added  instead.  Senator  forbids  tea  and 
coffee,  and  prescribes  "  acorn  coffee."  Infusion  of  cocoa  nibs  is  less 
to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  excessive  fat  which  it  holds. 
Esbach  states  that  he  has  found  oxalic  acid  in  it  also,  amounting 
sometimes  to  0.4  per  cent.    Chocolate  is  forbidden. 

Patients  who  are  still  able  to  lead  active  outdoor  lives  may 
drink  more  alcohol  than  those  of  sedentary  habits,  without  aggravat- 
ing their  symptoms.  In  genera!  the  quantity  consumed  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  quality,  and  it  should  be  definitely  prescribed  and 
kept  within  l>oiuids. 

Alcoholic  Brinks.— Wit b  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages it  is  their  acid  and  saccharine  ingredients  rather  than  the  alcohol 
itself  which  disagree.  Strong  liquors,  dihited,  may  not  be  injurious, 
but  nothing  is  worse  than  rich  sweet  wines  and  malt  liquors. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  alcohol  in  all  forms  lessens  the  elimina- 
tion of  tissue  waste,  and  decreases  the  volume  of  urea  and  uric  acid 
excreted.  According  to  Pfeiffer,  both  beer  and  wine  may  lessen  this 
volume  by  one  half;  on  the  following  day  it  is  increased,  and  subse- 
quently diminished  again.  The  longer  wines  have  been  fermented, 
or  the  more  complete  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  to  alcohol,  the 
less  hurtful  they  become  to  the  gouty. 

While  free  perspiration  exists  in  warm  weather,  and  free  diuresis 
as  well,  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds  are  less  harmful  Whatever 
form  of  alcohol  is  taken,  it  should  be  drunk  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  for  mixtures  are  particularly  bad. 
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Strong  beer»  ales,  porter,  stout »  all  malt  extracts,  and  sweet  cidef 
must  be  absolutely  prohibited.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Germain 
See  regard  cider  as  beneficial  as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid,  but  by  oth- 
ers it  is  looked  upon  as  injurious  on  account  of  the  malale  of  po 
tassium  which  it  contains,  and  which  it  is  claimed  favours,  the  for- 
mation of  uric  acid  (Yeo).  Undoubtedly  the  alcoholic  drinks  which 
are  best  tolerated  by  the  gouty  are  good  French  Cognac  or  old 
Scotch  whisky,  well  diluted  with  w^ater,  Apollinaris,  or  soda  water. 
Scotch  whisky  is  by  many  found  to  agree  better  than  any  other 
variety.  Weak  brandy  and  soda  may  be  substituted,  or  unsweet- 
ened Plymouth  gin.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abstain  entirely  from 
alcohol  V^ery  many  persons  are  so  habituated  to  its  use  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  abandon  it,  and  a  compronn'se  must  be  eflfccted. 
It  is  easier  for  them  to  give  up  certain  foods  than  drink.  There  are 
some  wines  which  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  among  them 
all  which  are  re-enforced  by,  or  which  contain,  a  large  proportion 
of  saccharine  material.  Strong  port,  sherry,  champagne,  Madeira, 
Canary,  claret,  and  lUirgundy  are  comprised  in  this  list. 

Port  wine  has  even  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  primarv 
factor  in  producing  gout,  when  a  hereditary  diathesis  does  not  exist 
It  is  an  incompletely  fermented  wine  to  which  alcohol  has  been 
added  for  preservation,  and  all  wines  of  this  class  are  the  worst 
forms  of  alcohul  for  the  gouty.  Garrod  says  that  exceptionally  a 
sound  sherry,  Amontillado  or  Manzanilla,  may  be  prescribed.  There 
are  patients,  too,  wlio  maintain  that  they  do  better  with  pon  as  a 
daily  beverage  than  with  any  other  form  of  wine,  but  their  example 
would  be  a  very  unsafe  one  to  follow,  and  their  experience  is  due  to 
constitutional  idiosyncrasy, 

Duckworth  says  :  **  Rhenish  wines  are  acid  and  harmful;  those  of 
the  Moselle  district  are,  howx'ver,  less  acid,  and  rather  better  home. 
Australian,  Californian.  Hungarian,  Greek,  and  other  Mediterranean 
wines  are  too  strong,  and  after  a  time  generally  disagree/* 

An  absolutely  dry  champagne  may  sometimes  be  permitted.  (^ 
very  dilute  and  weak  pure  claret.  The  stronger  clarets  containtnu 
more  tannin,  and  all  wines  with  much  free  acid,  arc  injurious. 
Among  the  light  whines,  several  may  be  permitted  in  moderation, 
but  I  hey  should  be  diluted  w^ith  an  alkaline  water  in  order  to  com- 
pletely neutralise  any  acidity. 

Such  wines  should  !)e  either  long  bottled  or  drunk  from  the 
cask,  for  newly  bottled  wines  are  more  injurious. 

The  best  Bordeaux  and  lightest  Hungarian  wines,  light  hock  and 
a  still  Moselle,  such  as  Zeltinger,  may  be  drunk,  for  these  wines  are 
quite  thoroughly  fermented,  and  therefore  contain  no  sugar  or  b^t 
acid,  though  they  have  salts,  such  as  cream  of  tartar.  These  wines 
should  only  be  allowed  in  extreme  moderation,  not  over  half  a  pini 
in  a  day, 
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Yeo  says:  **The  more  distinguished  the  diuretic  effect  of  the 
wine,  the  better,  as  a  rulc»  will  it  agree  with  the  gouty." 

Ralfe's  practice  is  to  allow  no  wine  of  any  sort  with  dinner,  but 
afterwards  two  claret-glassfuls  of  some  light  wine  are  permitted; 
and  he  says  that  a  tablcspoonful  of  brandy  in  half  a  tumblerful  of 
water  before  meals  increases  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  If  the 
patient  is  weak,  or  suffers  from  insomnia,  he  gives  brandy  or  whisky 
at  bedtime  in  some  efferv^escing  water. 

He  states  that  in  his  experience  patients  who  have  been  long 
habituated  to  the  daily  use  of  port,  sherry,  or  ale,  often  become 
worse  when  a  sudden  change  is  made  to  claret  or  hock.  In  such 
cases  he  advises  changing  gradually  by  substituting  at  first  a  drier 
port  or  sherry. 

Usually  such  red  wines  as  St,  Julien  and  St,  Estephe  are  prefer- 
able to  the  higher  class,  such  as  Lafitte  or  La  Rose, 

Different  persons  show  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  the 
gotit-producing  influence  of  certain  wines.  Some  will  always  have 
gouty  inflammation  set  up  within  a  few  hours  in  a  particular  joint  by 
one  form  of  hquor  or  wine  and  not  by  others. 

Saline  Waters. — Alkaline  and  saline  mineral  waters  have  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  benefiting  gout.  Many  persons,  especially 
obese  gouty  subjects,  are  helped  by  taking  one  or  two  "  courses  *'  of 
treatment  a  year  for  two  or  three  successive  years  at  Carlsbad,  in 
Bohemia,  or  elsewhere.  Carlsbad  water  may  be  drunk  at  home, 
four  or  five  ounces  being  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning,  or  an 
equivalent  of  the  evaporated  salts — chiefly  sodium  sulphate. 

The  water  of  t!ic  Kreuzbrunnen  at  Marienbad  has  essentially  the 
same  composition  with  that  of  Carlsbad,  and  contains  even  more 
sodium  sulphate.  Elderly  persons  may  be  injured  by  a  too  vigorous 
use  of  these  salines,  and  they  should  take  only  milder  alkaline  waters 
containing  less  sodium. 

The  German  Fachingen  water  has  proved  ver>"  serviceable.  It 
contains  3.5  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  6  per  cent  of 
bicarbonate  of  lime, 

\'ichy  is  good  for  strong  patients,  but  not  for  the  feeble  or 
anaemic.  It  also  contains  consitlerable  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the 
Vals  water  has  more  sodium  carbonate  than  many  alkaline  waters. 
These  waters  favour  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  as  a  salt  rather  than 
in  the  free  state. 

Saratoga  alkaline  water  is  among  the  best  in  this  country  for 
gouty  patients.  It  contains  carbon  dioxide,  sodium  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  chlorides.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Clair  Spring  in 
Michigan,  and  St.  Catherine  Spring  in  Ontario,  are  good  alkaline 
salines  for  gout.  Many  Hthia  waters  arc  also  recommended,  but 
they  contain  little  lithium.  Apollinaris  and  Johannis  water  are 
good.    All  beverages  drunk  by  the  gouty  should  be  well  diluted,  and 
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mildly  alkaline  mineral  waters  arc  especially  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Aids  to  Dietetic  Treatment* — The  individual  peculiarities  of 
digestion  should  be  carefully  studied  in  each  case  by  the  physiciaiip 
and  the  patient  must  be  very  thoroughly  examined  in  regard  to 
the  minutiae  of  all  his  hygienic  and  dietetic  habits*  Meals  should 
be  taken  at  stipulated  hours — the  breakfast  un  rising,  dinner  not 
later  than  three  oVlock,  when  practicable,  and  late  suppers  should 
be  avoided.  Between  the  acute  attacks  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  digestion  in  a  normal  condition.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
open,  and  the  condition  of  the  skin  should  be  actively  maintained 
by  cold  bathing  and  friction.  Exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  open 
air.  The  urine  should  be  frequently  exanuned,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  it  is  passed  and  the  relation 
which  its  composition  bears  to  the  food  eaten. 


Diabetes  Mellitus 

Hature  of  the  Disease. — Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  disease  charac- 
terised by  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine  containing  grape 
sugar  or  glucose  and  usually  of  high  specific  gravity — 1.035  ^^ 
more — excessive  thirst,  and  sometimes  exaggerated  or  perverted 
appetite;  progressive  emaciation;  muscular  weakness  and  langour 
The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  the  majority  of  cases  ter- 
minate fatally  in  from  two  to  four  years.  Death  may  result  from 
inanition  or  from  **  diabetic  coma  *'  or  other  causes,  The  knowledge 
of  the  disease  has  been  very  largely  obtained  from  experimentation 
upon  the  lower  animals,  in  which  diabetes  can  be  artiticially  pro- 
duced. The  treatment  is  almost  entirely  dietetic  and  hygienic,  for 
as  yet  no  medicinal  remedy  has  been  found  which  is  curative,  and 
very  few  have  been  discovered  which  are  even  palliative  in  any  num- 
ber of  cases.  Diabetes  is  therefore  essentially  a  dietetic  disease,  for 
although  not  usually  caused  by  errors  in  diet  it  may  be  exception- 
ally so  produced,  and  most  cases  are  more  or  less  benefileil  by 
dietetic  treatment,  while  some  may  undoubtedly  be  cured  by  it* 

Diabetes  was  describetl  more  tlian  a  century  ago;  ami  Kollo  in- 
augurated the  dietetic  treatment  by  withholding  vegetable  footi.  In 
1838  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  established  the  existence  of  the  relation 
between  the  digestion  of  carbohydrates  and  the  formation  of  sugar. 
In  1848  the  eminent  physiologist  Claude  Bei*nard  began  elaborate 
researches  which  first  threw  definite  light  upon  the  relations  of  the 
liver  to  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  the  formation  of  glycogen,  and 
.since  that  <lay  a  nimiber  of  physiologists  and  clinicians  in  many  coud- 
Iries  have  contributed  extensively  to  the  knowledge  of  the  disease.. 
Notw  ithstanding  this  fact,  however,  the  true  cause  of  this  affection  is 
still  obscure,  and  aside  from  dietetic  treatment  but  Uttle  advance  can 
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be  claimed  in  regard  to  the  controlling  iiitluence  of  medicine.  The 
method  of  production  and  eh'mination  of  the  sugar  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  disease  itpon  general  nutrition  is  understood,  but  its  real 
exciting  cause  and  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  interesting  de- 
parture from  the  normal  metabolism  of  starchy  foods  which  is  its 
basis  is  still  unknown. 

Frequency, — Diabetes  is  not  a  very  rare  disease,  and  a  few  cases 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  experience  of  almost  every  general 
practitioner.  It  is  reputed  to  be  of  more  common  occurrence  to- 
day than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  but  this  fact  is  possibly  due  to 
the  much  more  careful  and  frequent  urinary  analyses  which  are 
made  as  a  matter  of  routine  by  all  physicians,  that  often  reveal  a 
latent  diabetic  condition  which  might  otherwise  have  been  over- 
looked. In  regard  to  those  cases  which  are  of  neurotic  origin,  the 
general  increase  in  the  proportion  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
which  has  been  observed  in  the  United  States  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Diabetes  may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  a 
variety  of  diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  lungs, 
and  nervous  system. 

CausatioE* — The  infitience  of  heredity  can  be  traced  as  a  factor 
in  about  one  third  of  all  cases.  The  disease  may  occur  in  any  cli- 
mate and  in  any  age  with  cither  sex,  but  it  is  connuonest  in  ninlcs 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  In  females  it  occurs  oftenest  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  years;  in  males,  betw^een  thirty  and  forty- 
five  years.  It  is  somewhat  more  common  among  the  wealthy  than 
the  poor  because  of  sedentary  habits  combined  with  overindulgence 
in  eating.  The  obese,  particvdarly  those  who  have  much  omental 
iat,  are  more  liable  to  diabetes  than  are  thin  persons  who  are  more 
active. 

Caniani  has  observed  the  unusual  prevalence  of  diabetes  in  south- 
cm  Italy,  where  carbohydrates  are  so  extensively  used,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Hver  is  exhausted  by  metabolising  such  food,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  weakened  by  failure  to  receive  proteids.  Tliii 
view  will  hardly  withstand  the  criticism  that  in  many  other  coun- 
tries the  natives  have  lived  for  generations  upon  carbohydrates  with- 
out developing  diabetes. 

Among  the  various  determining  causes  of  the  disease  have  been 
reported  blows  and  shocks  affecting  particularly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, injuries  to  the  back  of  the  head  ancJ  blows  over  the  liver,  as 
well  as  general  concussion,  such  as  that  produced  in  railway  acci- 
dents; exposure  to  cold,  wet.  and  fatigue;  convalescence  from 
fevers;  emotional  strain,  w'orry,  mental  fatigue,  and  anxiety.  Tu- 
mours and  haemorrhage  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  circumscribed 
lesions  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  have  been  known  to  oc- 
casion the  disease,  A  number  of  cases  have  been  associated  with 
disease  of  the  pancreas,  as  stated  below  (p.  660). 
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I  in  Food, — There  is  some  doubt  whether  any  on* 
jrtUr  ct'eC  can  determine  an  attack  of  diabetes,  although  inordi- 
-^  ^jMg  of  gndy,  preserves,  raisins,  fruit,  confections,  ctc,»may 
^g^^mfr  cause  temporary  glycosuria. 

pm^yrf  ditmed  that  taking  excess  of  starch  into  an  empty  Uotn- 
^  00ed  transient  glycosliria  in  animals,  but  this  obser\'ation  bj 
nfiib^mvB§onnly  confinTied  in  man. 

fot^  wrote  some  time  ago :  **  I  have  been  in  the  1  ' 
g),^ BIT  dasses  with  saccharine  urine  simply  by  taking:  -r 

^y^^ctf  <y(  dried  dates  or  about  a  tablespoonful  of  pulverised  glucose 
j^  1  fasting  stomach/* 

A/Xafding  to  Harley,  temporary  glycosuria  may  be  induced  by 
^^gg  ssparagus. 

girt  food  of  either  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature  keeps  the 

^fff  ctwistantly  overtaxed,  and  unrestrained  indulgence  in  swwu, 

jj^  irtfies,  and  sweet  fruits  is  said  to  excite  diabetes.    Sugar  imt 

|^{ii¥sent  in  the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  ten  parts  per 

jjjinjsand,  but  so  long  as  its  occurrence  in  this  manner  is  of  brief 

jlmation,  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  immediately  traced  lo  iIldisc^^ 

ijpo  in  the  abuse  of  saccharine  foods,  it  is  of  little  practical  siptfi- 

ignce.     It  has  been  claimecl  that  continued  eating  of  predigested 

iQfchy  foods  containing  too  much  glucose  may  result  in  the  pco- 

(fiction  of  diabetes. 

In  transient  glycosuria  the  ingestion  of  excess  of  cane  sopr 
iloes  not.  according  to  Worm-Miiller  and  others,  produce  glucoiic^ 
^  urine,  but  saccharose,  and  he  attributes  diabetes  to  overicnweft- 
anion  on  the  part  of  the  liver 

In  diabetes  lactose  reappears  in  the  urine  as  glucose,  but  nato 
normal  conditions  if  eaten  in  excess  it  causes  a  transient  lactosnrii. 


RELATION  TO  GOUT  AND  OTHER  DISEASES 

The  frequent  association  of  gout  and  diat»etcs  has  kx^  been  ok- 
Served,  and  in  "  gouty  glycosuria  "  (Brunton)  compamon  is  wmk 
between  the  chronic  hyperaemia  of  the  diabedc  lirer  and  the 
hypenemia  of  the  gouty  joints. 

Occasionally  persons  past  fifty  \^ears  of  age  who  are  goo^ 
present  the  svmptom  of  glycosuria  without  other 
fnani  testations  of  diabetes,  such  as  emaciation  and  d 
symptom  may  persist  for  a  number  of  years  and  end  ia 
the  patient  may  die  of  some  tntercurrent  disease  m  WK>  i 
cted  with  diabetes. 
In  a  long  scries  of  cases  of  diabetes  reported  by  Onl. 
one  third,  and  in  some  there  m 
1  not  only  docs  the  urine  contain  wof^  i 

urea  and  uric  acid  ate  largely  increased.    It  is 
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remark  in  this  connection  that  similar  dietetic  treatment  benefits 
gouty»  obese,  and  diabetic  patients,  for  they  Hve  best  upon  a  nitrog- 
enous diet  with  alkalies.  The  occurrence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  urine  (oricaemia)  is  often  a  forerunner  of  diabetes  (Coij^nard, 
Comillon),  Diabetes  is  also  often  associated  with  neuralgia,  phthisis. 
hepatic  engorgement,  and  congestion.  There  is  no  one  form  of  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  in  which  diabetes  is  uniformly  or  frequently  asso- 
ciated. In  about  one  third  of  the  cases  a  history  is  obtainable  of 
mental  strain  or  overworki  and  in  about  one  third  there  is  a  history 
of  alcoholism. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   EXPERIMEKT5 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  discuss  somewhat  at  length  certain  physiological 
experiments  and  theoretical  causes  in  relation  to  aetiology.  These 
topics  will  be  found  to  throw  some  light  upon  tlie  relations  of  diet 
to  the  symptoms.  The  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  above  al- 
luded to  were  made  to  determine  where  the  sugar  which  has  been 
ingeste<l  by  an  animal  is  destroyed.  He  was  the  first  to  accurately 
determine  the  amount  of  sugar  normally  present  in  the  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  his  estimate,  when  this  quantity  does  not  exceed  three 
parts  in  one  thousand,  the  limits  of  health  are  nut  surpassed,  and 
sugar  does  not  appear  in  the  urine,  as  it  promptly  does  when  the 
proportion  is  increased. 

He  fed  animals  heavily  upon  sugar»  killed  them,  and  examined 
the  blood  from  various  blood  vessels.  In  this  manner  he  ascertained 
that  a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  destroyed  by  tlie  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  but  he  also  found  it  to  be  carried  by  the  hepatic 
vein,  while  the  portal  vein  contained  a  trace  only.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  liver,  excised  from  the  body  and  washed  free  of  all  blood 
by  a  stream  of  w^ater  injected  through  the  portal  vein,  would,  after 
standing  for  a  few^  minutes,  still  yield  sugar.  He  thus  proved  that 
the  liver  is  capable  of  forming  sugar  by  some  process  which  is  con- 
tinued independently  of  its  blood  supply.  He  next  searched  for  the 
source  of  the  sugar  formed  by  the  liver,  and  discovered  the  sub- 
stance, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  glycogen.'*  Glycogen,  or 
animal  starch,  is  a  normal  ingredient  of  the  liver  celts,  in  whicli  it  is 
stored  in  the  form  of  amorphous  granules  around  their  nuclei.  When 
treated  by  diastatic  ferments  or  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it 
is  converted  into  a  grape  sugar  or  glucose,  Hensen,  of  Kiel,  dis- 
covered glycogen  independently  of  Bernard  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  This  substance,  which  is  isomeric  with  starch,  occurs  in  the 
skeletal  muscles  as  well. 

Bernard  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  he  could 
collect  from  the  hepatic  vein  at  any  time  did  not  increase  when  the 
animal  was  fed  upon  a  large  amount  of  sugar;  this  circumstance  led 
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torn  to  argue  that  the  liver  arrests  the  sugar  ingested  on  its  way  to 
the  general  circulation,  and  thus  acts  as  a  regulator  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  contained  in  the  blood. 

Man  takes  his  food  at  comparatively  infrequent  intervals,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  energy  derived  from  the  ingestion  of  a  large 
meal  of  carbohydrates  should  not  be  immediately  expended,  but 
should  be  stored  in  some  form  which  will  enable  it  to  be  graditall}' 
used  in  the  intervals  between  digestion  of  meals,  and  in  any  emer- 
gency wlien  food  is  withheld  for  a  longer  lime  ihan  usual.  The  liver 
affords  this  means  of  storing  a  considerable  amount  of  energ>'  by 
converting  the  sugar — brought  to  it  in  the  portal  system  which  has 
been  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  wall — ^inio  glycogen,  a  temp^nnry 
product  which  is  stored  and  held  hack  in  the  liver  cells,  but  which 
can  be  readily  paid  out  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  lime  into 
the  hepatic  blood  as  it  leaves  the  liver.  In  this  manner  an  excess 
of  sugar  ingested  or  an  excess  of  sugar  derived  from  the  difjesuuii 
of  starchy  food  is  normally  kept  from  immediately  entering  the 
circulation,  and  its  use  is  economised  by  holding  it  back  until  it  is 
required  for  force  production.  The  ultimate  destination  of  the 
sugar  reformed  from  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  thai  it  is  consumed 
either  in  the  capillaries  or  intercellular  spaces  or  in  the  muscular 
and  other  tissues  of  the  body  by  obscure  ultimate  processes  of  nutri- 
tion, which  result  in  its  splitting  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
with  the  evolution  of  heat.  In  support  of  this  view  Claude  Bernard 
proved  that  there  was  less  sugar  in  systemic  venous  blood  than  in 
arterial  blood. 

Bernard  extracted  with  glycerin  a  dtastatic  ferment  from  the 
liver  and  blood,  which  he  supposed  had  the  function  oi  converting 
the  glycogen  into  glucose;  this  action  he  called  the  **  glycogenic'* 
function  of  the  liver.  The  sugar  absorbed  from  the  intestines  and 
arrested  in  the  liver  he  supposed  to  be  there  converted  into  glycogen 
by  the  glycogenic  ferment.  Glycogen  is  also  formed  from  peptones. 
Foster  says  that  glycogen  may  be  accumulated  in  the  liver  upon  ;i 
mixed  diet,  and  that  it  may  be  in  part  formed  by  dehydration  of 
sugar  derived  from  metabolism  of  proteid  food.  It  is  a  fact  tlial 
when  diabetes  is  once  established,  the  elimination  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  will  sometimes  continue  in  both  man  and  animals  kept  upon 
an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  verified  by  many  physiologists,  have 
given  rise  to  three  principal  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  glyco- 
suria, which  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  due  to  impaired  glycogenic  function,  and  the  sugar 
taken  as  a  food  is  at  once  passed  into  the  general  circulation 
unaltered. 

2.  It  is  due  to  increased  glycogenic  function ;  there  is  an  over- 
production of  sugar  from  the  glycogen,  the  latter  being  derived  both 
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from  sugar  and  peptones,  and  the  newly  formed  sugar  is  swept  into 
the  blood. 

3.  The  conditions  of  absorption  of  carbohydrates  and  of  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  liver  may  remain  uormaK  and  yet  tlie  final  com- 
bustion of  sugar  by  the  tissues  or  its  assimilation  by  ihem  may  be 
imperfect  and  lead  to  its  accumulation  in  the  blood  and  subsequent 
appearance  in  the  urine. 

The  three  conditions  mentioned  above  imply  either  diminished 
activity  of  the  liver,  increased  activity  of  the  liver,  or  a  normal  liver, 
the  fault  being  in  other  tissues  of  the  body. 

Either  one  will  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  blood  (glycohaemia),  which  is  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys (glycosuria).  To  aid  tn  substantiating  these  theories,  it  should 
be  proved  :  (a)  That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  quantity 
of  sugar  that  leaves  the  liver  and  the  quantity  of  glycogen  rt^main- 
ing  in  the  liven  (b)  That  the  "  glycogenic  ferment  '*  resembles 
diastase,  (r)  That  the  glucose  passing  tlirough  the  hepatic  vein  is 
identical  with  the  sugar  which  can  be  formed  from  starch  by  fer- 
mentation, (d)  That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  quan- 
tity of  hydrocarbons  (and  peptones)  entering  the  liver  and  the 
quantities  of  glycogen  and  glucose  subsequently  obtained.  The  ex- 
periments of  Bernard  have  been  in  t!ie  main  confirmed  by  other 
physiologistSp  but  there  is  exception  taken  to  some  of  them,  and  his 
theories  are  not  universally  accepted. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  primary  difficulty 
'  is  to  be  fooufl  in  altered  metabolism  in  the  liver. 

f'avy  strongly  favoured  the  view  that  diabetes  is  due  to  a  faulty 
action  of  the  liver  in  not  preventing  the  sugar  which  is  brought  to  it 
by  the  portal  vein  from  reaching  the  general  circulation. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  theories  of  Bernard  and 
Pavy  in  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  concerns 
merely  the  final  destination  of  the  glycogen.  Both  agree  as  to  the 
primary  conversion  of  sugar  from  the  portal  vein  into  glycogen,  but 
while  Bernard  believed  that  the  glycogen  is  reformed  into  glucose 
and  consumed  in  the  tissues,  Pavy  held  that  the  normal  use  of  glyco- 
gen is  in  the  formation  of  fat. 

Pavy  believed  that  a  small  amount  of  sugar  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals  during  the  digestion  of  sugars  or  starches  passing 
through  the  thoracic  duct  directly  into  the  venous  circulation  with- 
out entering  the  liver.  This  he  considered  a  normal  condition.  It» 
however*  requires  the  use  of  far  more  delicate  tests  than  those  com- 
monly employed  in  clinical  work  to  detect  the  minute  traces  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  which  Pavy  claimed  are  normally  present. 

Pavy  has  propounded  another  ingenious  theory  to  account  in 
■prt  for  diabetes^  even  though  other  theories  be  not  wholly  aban- 
Fwned.    It  is  that  the  intestinal  epithelium  of  the  villi  ordinarily  ex- 
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erts  a  sort  of  glandular  control  over  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the 
bowel,  and  converts  it  into  glycogen  and  fat  as  it  reaches  the  blcKxi. 
Failure  to  perform  this  function  results  in  the  production  of  glvco- 
suria.  This  failure,  Pavy  holds,  is  due  primarily  to  faulty  ncnc 
action  aflfecting  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  with  hy- 
peroxidation,  which  favours  the  too  rapid  conversion  of  carbohy- 
drates into  glucose,  causing  glycosuria.  This  theory  has  been  some- 
what severely  criticised  by  Paten,  and  is  opposed  to  Seegen*s  viws» 
but  it  does  not  exclude  belief  in  the  storage  of  carbohydrates  as  gly 
cogen  in  the  liver— it  is  merely  accessory  to  it 

If  the  liver  of  an  animal  be  rapidly  excised  and  cut  into  small 
fragments  to  prevent  further  fermeniation,  it  will  be  found  on  anal- 
ysis to  contain  sugar  in  a  small  proportion  which  varies,  according 
to  different  observers,  between  0.2  and  0.6  of  1  per  cent  (Bernard  and 
Seegen) ;  hence  but  little  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver  during 
life,  or  immediately  after  death,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Flint 
that  whatever  sugar  may  be  found  is  immediately  w^ashed  out  by  the 
hepatic  blood  stream.  If  the  excised  liver  be  not  boiled,  but  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  body  temperature  for  some  minutes,  or  if 
the  portal  circulation  be  suddenly  cut  off  while  the  liver  remains  in 
the  body,  it  is  found  that  the  formation  of  sugar  continues  for  at 
least  an  hour,  owing  to  a  process  of  fermentation  which  produces  it 
from  glycogen.  From  these  and  other  experiments  it  is  believed 
that  the  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  is  constantly  but  gradually  con- 
verted  into  sugar,  which  is  carried  ofif  in  the  general  circulation  in 
such  small  quantities  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect  its  presence 
in  the  blood. 

Glycogen  is  found  in  the  muscles,  and  in  some  other  tissues  of 
the  body  J  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  sugar  might  be  formed  in 
the  blood  vessels,  quite  independently  of  the  liver,  by  a  ferment  car- 
ried in  the  blood,  but  the  hepatogenous  origin  of  the  glucose  is  the 
view  generally  accepted  at  present. 


THE    PANCREAS   AND   DIABETES 

Extirpation  of  the  pancreas  in  man  has  been  shown  by  William 
T.  Bull  to  sometimes  produce  diabetes,  and  experimental  extirpation 
of  this  glami  in  dogs  has  the  same  result  In  many,  but  not  all  fatal 
cases  of  diabetes,  more  or  less  pancreatic  disease,  usually  of  the 
nature  of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  has  been  observed.  The 
gland  is  known  to  produce  an  internal  secretion — i,  e..  a  secretion 
passed  into  the  circulation,  which  is  a  glycolytic  ferment — ^and  when 
the  gland  is  diseased  this  ferment  is  reduced  in  quantity,  sugar  fails 
of  conversion  to  glycogen,  and  diabetes  results.  Opie  believes  that 
the  islands  of  Langerhans  are  the  structural  portions  of  the  pancraes 
concerned  with  the  production  of  the  ferment,  and  degenerative 
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changes  have  been  obsen-ed  in  diabetes  in  these  islands  of  polygonal 
cells  which  are  supplied  with  a  rich  capillary  network. 

THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM   AND   DIABETES 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  irritation  or  puncture  of  a  very  cir- 
icumscribed  area  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  medulla  is 
!if  olio  wed  by  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  This  spot  is 
icalled  the  "  diabetic  centre/'  and  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  syni- 
J  pathetic  and  vasomotor  nerves  that  control  the  capacity  of  the  he- 
(patic  blood  vessels.  In  animals  in  which  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
^liver  cells  has  been  artificially  produced  by  metallic  poisoning,  punc- 
^ture  of  the  diabetic  centre  produces  glycosuria.  Glycosuria  is  also 
observed  in  men  after  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  and  in  animals 
lafter  the  inhalation  of  irritant  vapours  and  after  stimulation  of  the 
ipneumogastric  nerve.  Schiff  produced  glycosuria  experimentally  by 
Ithe  removal  of  the  spleen  from  animals,  but  it  does  not  follow  this 
jOpeiation  in  man.  He  also  tied  off  successive  portions  of  the  liver 
Irom  connection  with  the  circulation,  and  found  the  production  of 
l^igar  proportionately  decreased.  The  frog  is  capable  of  surviving 
rxtirpation  of  the  liver  for  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
po  sugar  is  found  in  the  blood  (ScliiiT).  If  the  vagus  nerve  is  di- 
fvided  in  the  neck,  or  if  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  above  the  origin 
of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  diabetes  may  result.  Bernard  sug- 
jgested  that  glycosuria  might  be  cured  if  it  were  possible  to  galva- 
(fiise  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  foregoing  experiments  demon- 
strate that  glycosuria  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  nerve  lesions 
[and  irritations.  It  is  also  frequently  associated  with  modifications 
'in  the  activity  of  the  hepatic  circulation. 

THE   CIRCULATION   AND   DIABETES 

The  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  connection  with  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  liver  and  passive  hepatic  congestion  secondary  to  ad- 
vanced cardiac  disease  favours  the  hypothesis  that  glycosuria  may  be 
developed  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through 
the  liver,  which  is  thereby  stimulated  to  an  active  conversion  of  its 
1  glycogen  into  sugar,  or  else  the  blood  passes  so  rapidly  through  the 
liver  that  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the  food  by  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  does  not  have  time  to  be  converted  into  glycogen,  but 
(goes  through  the  liver  into  the  general  circulation  unaltered.  Thus, 
^whether  the  glycogenic  function  be  increased  or  diminished  in  gly- 
Tosuria.  cither  condition  would  demand  altered  activity  of  the  portal 
circulation. 

VARIOUS  THEORIES  OF   DIABETES 

Huppert,  Pettenkofer.  and  Voit  advocate  the  following  theory: 
|Sugar«  like  urea,  is  a  normal  product  of  the  decomposition  of  albu* 
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minous  bodies.  In  health  the  sugar  is  oxidised ;  in  diabetes  less 
oxygen  than  normal  is  absorbed,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  occasioned  by  malnutrition;  therefore  sugar 
accumulates  in  the  blood.  Sugar  is  formed  from  the  albtiininotjs 
constituents  of  the  body  which  undergo  rapid  chemical  change. 
This  fact  they  regard  as  proved  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  oC 
urea  eliminated.  Von  M  eh  ring  found  sugar  in  the  urine  of  a  dia- 
betic patient  after  a  twenty-six  hours*  fast. 

Porter  believes  that  the  renal  epithelial  cells»  which  he  claims  are 
frequently  enlarged  in  diabetic  patients,  take  an  active  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  glucose  because  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients  nc\*er 
contains  enough  sugar  at  any  one  time  to  account  for  all  which  b 
found  in  the  urine.  The  epithelial  cells  are  supposed  to  manufac- 
ture the  sugar  out  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  This  theor}'  lacks 
confirmation*  however,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  sugar,  which  furnishes  a  mere  trace  in  the  blood  at  any 
one  time,  but  which  is  constantly  eliminated  from  the  large  quantity 
of  blood  continually  passing  through  the  kidneys,  may  amount  in 
the  course  of  tw^enty-four  hours  to  a  number  of  grammes.  In  view 
of  the  established  facts  in  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  it  seems  unnecessanr^  to  believe  that  the  renal  epitheUum  exer- 
cises any  special  metabolic  power  in  diabetes;  moreover,  the  kid- 
neys may  appear  quite  normal  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes, 

Brunton  reports  several  cases  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tape- 
w^orm.  He  thinks  that  the  increased  appetite  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  worm  may  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  glycosuria 
from  overeating,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  peripheral  irritation  o( 
sympathetic  nerve  fibres  may  have  been  conveyed  to  the  diabetic 
centre  in  the  medulla,  and  thence  reflected  to  the  vasomotor  system 
of  the  liver. 

Some  recent  experiments  and  clinical  observations  justify  the 
belief  that  the  skeletal  muscles  play  a  more  important  role  in  the 
production  of  diabetes  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed 

During  their  activity  they  normally  consume  glycogen  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  If  they  fail  to  perform  this  function  properly,  it 
accumulates  in  the  system. 

Kiilz  has  shown  that  muscular  activity  favours  the  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  organism  of  the  diabetic,  and  that  much  less  sugar  is 
eliminated  while  such  patients  are  taking  vigorous  exercise. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  hepatic  diseases  and 
lesions  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  secreting  surface  of  the  organ  is 
destroyed,  and  in  which  glycosuria  may  never  be  present,  but  ifl 
these  conditions  it  is  possible  that  while  a  part  of  the  liver  is  totally 
destroyed  there  may  be  some  remaining  cells  wliich  are  still  endowed 
with  normal  functional  activity,  whereas  in  the  disease  under  discus- 
sion  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  main^ 
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tains  its  normal  control  over  metabolic  processes,  and  hence,  what- 
ever sugar  is  broug^ht  to  the  organ  by  the  portal  vein  passes  into  the 
general  circulation  unaltered  In  tlie  graver  forms  of  diabetes,  in 
addition  to  the  functional  disturbances  of  the  liver,  there  is  believed 
to  be  present  also  a  condition  of  malnutrition  in  which  sugar  either 
fails  to  be  consumed  or,  as  suggested  by  Yeo,  "  we  may  suppose  that 
in  these  cases  a  morbid  ferment  is  formed  in  the  system,  possibly  in 
connection  with  some  radical  fault  of  stomach  or  intestinal  digestion, 
and  that  this  determines  the  rapid  reconversion  of  glycogen  into 
sugar." 

Symptoms.— The  most  important  symptoms  of  a  typical  case  of 
diabetes  which  are  to  be  combated  by  diet  are  (a)  extreme  thirst, 
(b)  the  large  quantity  of  urine  voided  and  rapid  emaciation  and  loss 
of  strength. 

(n)  Thirst.  The  Mouth.—Thwst  becomes  excessive,  and  is  not 
quenched  by  drinking,  although  patients  will  drink  almost  any  avail- 
able fluid — even  their  own  urine — in  their  endeavour  to  relieve  it. 

The  absorption  by  the  blood  vessels  of  fluid  from  the  tissues  is 
held  to  be  the  main  cause  of  this  thirst  (Vogel),  which  is  most  in- 
tense one  or  two  hours  after  meals,  when  sugar  formation  is  most 
active,  and  ten  or  fifteen  quarts  of  water  may  be  consumed  daily  if 
patients  are  not  restrained  from  drinking  freely. 

The  saliva  is  thick »  frothy,  and  acid,  and  often  contains  sugar. 

The  mouth  becomes  sticky  or  dry,  even  to  the  extent  of  interfer- 
ing with  articulation,  and  there  is  often  a  sweetish  taste,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  sugar  present  in  the  saliva  and  the  blood  of 
the  capillaries  which  circulate  among  the  taste  bnlbs. 

The  tongue  is  at  first  moist  and  sticky  and  coated  with  promi- 
nent papillae ;  later  it  may  become  dry,  dark  red,  and  fissured.  The 
appetite  is  at  first  excessive  ;  it  amounts  to  bulimia  in  some  cases  ;  at 
other  times  it  is  capricious  or  intermittent*  and  subsequently  it  fails 
completely  when  the  digestion  becomes  impaired  through  the  symp- 
toms of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh. 

(b)  The  C'ViVic— The  average  quantity  of  urine  voided  is  between 
tw^o  to  three  times  the  normal  amount — that  is,  from  3*000  to  4,500 
cubic  centimetres.  If  water  is  being  drained  from  the  tissues  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  may  exceed  the  amount  of  fluid  ingested, 
but  obviously  this  condition  cannot  last  very  long.  Exceptionally 
as  much  as  5,000  to  6,000  cubic  centimetres  or  more  may  be  voided 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

Frequent  calls  to  micturate  at  night  greatly  interfere  with  the 
patient's  rest.  As  a  rule*  the  more  sugar  present  the  paler  is  the 
urine,  and  it  grows  turbid  soon  after  standing,  from  the  development 
of  yeast  fungus  (Toruh  ccrd'tsia),  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  sediment,  if  present,  is  usually  light,  and  the  odour  may  resemble 
whey  or  hay.    The  urine  is  sweetish ;  the  reaction  is  usually  acid, 
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lull  iiiiiv  lir  iinitntt  nr  silkalinr.  and  tlu*  acidity  is  usually  pro- 
|Hiiiiiiniitr  hi  llir  i|iiaiility  of  su^^ar ;  it  is  increased  by  development 
III  liiilinii  dinsidr  and  arclir  aoid.  products  of  fermentation.  After 
iliiiiiln^'  il  diM-n  tint  lu'coitii*  alkaline  from  ammoniacal  fermen- 
lilt  Inn,  I  •III  inidri^ocs  saccharine  fermentatii>n.  In  a  majority  of 
iii'iiM  ilif  •.|ir«ilti'  ^;i.i\it\  i.s  considerably  higher  than  the  normal. 
iiMHj;  to  lirtwri-n  i  o^;s  and  1.030  or  more.  Honchardat  reports  a 
i.Pi,'  \Mili  a  sprcilu  ^lavilv  t>t  1.074.  and  Pavy  one  with  a  specinc 
^•,i,iMl\  .r»  low  iiH  I  010.  which  is  certainly  exceptional.  It  slio::'*: 
W  \\\\w\\\Ux\\'\\  that  the  tpuntitx  ol  urea  present  as  well  as  sucrir 
iHb«tN  \\w  spc\  itic  k;ta\U\. 

I  he  \\\\\\  ts  pi\»p\Mliotuic  Xo  i\w  amount  ox  proteid  food  elerr-.tr.:? 
n^*^  sud  M\\\  ,\N  |Mt\cni>  ate  usuallx  ted  u^hmi  niirocenous  ft^o '..  -rn 
^'^  n,ii\\\.i!i\  »nv  u',\Ncd  tvxond  tl'.c  nonna!  avera»:c.  Son:e:i:r.t>  :  ■■.  r 
ttn\'*  iM\u^  tSc  luMw.al  ^puur.^u  '.s  excrete*:.  Irea.  ::v.^wcvtr.  2'.  .  .1  ^ 
s  \»H^x  'u  xn'.u'.  iv»»js»M:on  \r  C\M'.v.v*r!>on  \\i:V.  ::'.e  wV.o'.o  ^v..ir.:-:  :: 
uiis  x.v.'.x'x-  lVc?v  au-  Ns^jvc  !!'>:.iv.ces  ir.  w  :::,•*::  :*-t'r;.  •>  iv  .1-- 
*n.'\   .; x'v.ivxA".  w»;xU'  ^*!  !Vc  ,;'V;:!v:  ■:.*•.:>  v.ssv.iS  .:  :'""i    ■••.       *-- 
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secretion  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  although  diarrhoea  may 
alternate  with  constipation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

Hunger. — At  first  the  food  eaten  does  not  supply  the  needs  of 
the  body  and  there  is  constant  craving  for  more. 

To  obtain  the  requisite  carbon  from  fats  a  labourer,  takings  his 
ordinary  allowance  of  proteids,  would  in  addition  have  to  eat  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  fats,  which  woulil  be  manifestly 
impossible.  The  diabetic  is  practically  in  this  position  when  all 
carbohydrates  are  denied  him»  and  a  much  larger  bulk  of  food  is 
necessary  for  him  than  if  he  coidd  eat  food  containing  more  carbon 
but  less  protein.  This  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  extreme  hunger 
which  is  felt  by  many  diabetics  when  suddenly  deprived  of  their  ac- 
customed starchy  foods. 

later  Symptoms. — In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  dyspeptic 
syniptonis  are  jjrominent  with  flatus,  sour  eructations,  and  a  disgust 
for  all  kinds  of  food.  The  teeth  decay,  the  gums  become  tender, 
and  mastication  is  difficult. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  frequently  the  seat  of  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  with  thickening  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine.  Diarrhfea  may  be  caused  by  the  excretion  of  sugar 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  surface.  Occasionally  nausea  and  vom- 
iting arc  present,  and  the  ejecta  may  contain  acetone.  The  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  lessened.  Emaciation  sooner  or  later  becomes  extreme 
and  progresses,  although  the  appetite  remains  normal  or  may  be  still 
increased. 

The  loss  of  weight,  which  is  so  pronounced  a  feature  of  most 
advanced  cases  of  diabetes,  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  non-burning 
of  carbohydrates,  and  in  part  to  the  loss  of  their  albumin-protecting 
action  (Graham  Lusk).  In  health,  oxygen  is  used  to  consume  sugars, 
which  in  diabetes,  when  sugars  are  withheld,  burns  the  fat  of  the 
body  instead,  so  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled  and  carbon 
dioxide  exhaled  may  remain  nearly  identical  in  the  two  con<litions, 
while  emaciation  progresses.  In  addition  to  lack  of  nitrogen  of 
the  tissues  the"  wasting  is  also  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
drain  of  fluid  from  the  system  which  takes  place  when  once  over- 
action  of  the  kidneys  is  established.  Phthisis  is  often  present  and 
increases  the  rapidity  of  the  emaciation.  Exceptionally,  early  in 
the  disease  the  patient,  owing  to  the  greater  appetite  and  the  large 
amount  of  fluid  dnmk,  may  increase  somewhat  in  weight*  Muscular 
weakness  and  debility  rapidly  supervene  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  usual  loss  of  flesh. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  in  the  milder  forms  of  diabetes  that  the 
sugar  in  the  urine  is  derived  from  carbohydrate  foods,  while  in  the 
more  serious  forms  it  is  also  derived  from  the  nitrogenous  metab- 
olism. The  sugar  which  is  eaten  as  food  or  which  is  formed  by 
starch  in  the  alimentary  canal,  after  absorption  is  mainly  used  under 
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normal  conditions  in  the  production  of  force,  but  in  diabetes  it  is 
eliminated  unaltered  from  the  body,  and  there  is  consequcni  lack  ol 
heat  production  and  muscular  power. 

Since  a  large  amount  of  heat-producing  material  passes  from  the 
body  without  complete  oxidation,  the  body  temperature  is  not  in- 
frequently subnormal,  and  it  may  so  remain  throughout  the  disease 
unless  there  be  some  inflammatory  complication*  The  axillary  tem- 
perature may  be  97**  or  even  95**  F.  The  occurrence  of  any  acute 
joim  or  visceral  inflammation  or  of  any  acute  fever  causes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  sugar  eliminated  while  the  pyrexia  lasts.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  by  some  obser\'ers  thought  to  be  due  to 
increased  combustion  of  sugar  in  the  body  during  the  pyrexial  stage. 
but  Bernard  attributed  it  to  an  interference  with  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  an<l  the 
temperature  is  subnormal. 

When  great  feebleness  compels  the  patient  to  become  bedriddeo, 
bedsores  and  excoriations  from  frequent  passage  of  acid  and  sac- 
charine urine  add  to  his  discomfort. 

Diabetic  coma  is  the  precursor  of  sudden  death  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  it  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  worst  possible  s\Tiip- 
torn  which  may  arise.  Many  theories  have  been  offered  In  explani- 
tion  of  this  symptom,  and  the  one  which  is  at  present  in  vogiic  15 
that  it  is  produced  by  an  acid  intoxication  produced  by  accumulation 
in  the  system  of  ^-oxybutyric  acid,  constituting  an  acidosis  (Nau- 
nyn).  This  acid  is  found  in  the  tissues  and  blood,  and  also,  in  com* 
bination  with  bases,  in  the  urine.  The  acid  is  derived  from  tissue 
albumins,  and  possibly  fats,  and  over  200  grammes  may  be  present 
in  the  tissues  in  a  fatal  case.  Gangrene,  asthenia,  or  intercurrcT^t 
diseases  cause  a  number  of  deaths. 

There  are  other  symptoms  affecting  the  nervous  system,  the  eyei, 
etc.,  and  there  are  many  complications  wdiich  may  arise  in  the  coutk 
of  the  disease,  but  a  consideration  of  them  would  lead  too  far  from 
the  object  of  the  present  discussion,  which  is  to  deal  with  tho^ 
symptoms  which  bear  a  more  immediate  relation  to  the  metabolistn 
of  the  food. 

Some  of  the  complicating  diseases  with  which  diabetes  may  be  I 
associated  make  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  a  rigid  regimen  without j 
producing  more  harm  than  good.  Such,  for  example,  are  actite  go^y 
and  chronic  nephritis,  in  both  of  w^hich  a  meat  diet  is  injurious,  ana 
if  carbohydrates  are  also  cut  off  the  patient  has  little  or  nothing 
left  to  eat.  In  these  cases  the  diet  must  he  determined  by  whichcvfl 
constitutes  the  graver  complication  (see  p,  496). 

ConrBe, — The  course  of  diabetes  is  so  protracted  that  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  and  usually  necessity  for  trying  dietetic  c%ij 
pcrirnents,  for  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  establish  rules  for  dit 
tctic  treatment  to  which  exceptions  may  not  arise  from  time  to  1 
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in  the  course  of  any  individual  case.  The  disease  is  sometimes  well 
established  long  before:  its  symptoms  become  sufficienily  urgent  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  patient.  Persons  who  believe  tliemselves 
to  be  in  perfect  health  and  who  apply  for  life-insurance  examination 
may  be  informed  for  the  first  time  of  the  presence  of  glycosuria, 
and  many  cases  are  now  discovered  through  incidental  examination 
of  the  urine  in  connection  with  some  other  disease,  which  would  have 
been  overlooked  a  few  decades  ago.  when  clinical  urinalysis  was  very 
imperfect. 

If  treatment  is  begim  before  the  symptoms  are  well  advanced 
the  lives  of  many  patients  may  be  prolonged — in  some  cases  for  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years — whereas,  of  seven  hundred  cases  reported 
by  Prout  which  occurred  over  thirty  years  ago,  only  two  patients 
lived  beyond  ten  years.  Frerichs  reported  one  case  which  extended 
through  twenty  years  and  several  more  in  which  the  disease  lasted 
between  ten  and  eighteen  years.  Occasionally  diabetes  is  extremely 
acute,  and  may  prove  fatal  within  three  weeks,  but  in  such  instances 
it  is  probable  that  glycosuria  has  been  present  for  a  long  time  with- 
out discovery. 

Prognoflii* — Between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  all  cases  are  fatal  in 
less  than  three  years;  undoubtedly  a  few  which  are  recognised 
sufficiently  early  may  be  completely  cured*  but  glycosuria,  like  al- 
buminuria, indicates  a  weakness  of  the  system  in  a  special  direc- 
tion, and,  the  disease  having  once  occurred,  the  patient  should  be 
under  reasonable  supervision  for  many  years.  It  has  !>cen  aptly 
said  that  *'  the  only  chance  that  a  diabetic  has  of  being  cured  is  to 
believe  that  he  never  is  cured  '* — that  is,  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  avoid  all  indiscretions  in  hygienic  and  dietary  matters.  There 
seems  to  be  a  relation  between  the  general  bodily  nutrition  and  the 
chance  of  recovery  or  improvement.  Usually  stout,  miildle-aged 
men  yield  best  to  treatment ;  thin  persons  withstand  the  disease  less 
well,  and  rapid  emaciation  is  always  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
presence  of  sugar.  The  prognosis  is  more  favourable  in  those  cases 
which  arc  readily  amenable  to  the  influence  of  a  strict  dietetic  regi- 
men. The  prognosis  is  more  favourable  if  the  sugar  does  not 
speedily  return  if  the  dietetic  treatment  be  interrupted,  and  also 
if  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  large  and  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
small.  Cases  which  occur  in  connection  with  gout  are  relatively 
light.  In  emaciated  cases  the  malnutrition  is  so  great  that  the  pa- 
tients easily  acquire  other  diseases,  especially  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, and  many  die  from  complications  rather  than  from  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  disease  itself. 

Bia^osia, — To  determine  the  presence  of  permanent  glycosuria, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  for  two  days  upon  a  standard  diet  con- 
taining no  other  carbohydrate  food  than  100  grammes  of  wheat  bread 
(von  Noorden).    The  urine  passed  during  twenty-four  hours  is  then 
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collected  and  analysed  by  polarisation  and  titration  or  fcrmentation. 
If  sugar  be  present,  the  carbohydrate  allowance  should  be  varied  for 
a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  detennine  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of 
sugar  eliminated,  and  serve  as  a  guide  for  dietetic  treatment.  Tem- 
porary glycosuria  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as 
excessive  indulgence  in  sweets,  poisoning  from  amyl  nitrite,  mer- 
cury,  chloroform,  alcohol,  etc.  It  has  been  obser\*ed  during  preg* 
nancy  and  after  anthrax,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 
In  the  transient  form  of  glycosuria  the  urine  contains  much  less 
sugar  than  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  all  the  severe  symptoms  of  ex- 
feessive  thirst,  emaciation,  and  extensive  tissue  waste,  leading  to  local 
disease  and  usually  death,  are  wanting. 

In  polyuria  or  diabetes  insipidus  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine, 
and  the  specific  gravity  is  very  low — 1.002  to  1.005. 

Primary  pcptonuric  diabetes  is  described  by  Quinquand  as  a  dis- 
ease presenting  the  clinical  features  of  mcllituria — thirst,  marked 
cachexia,  polyuria,  etc, — but  instead  of  sugar,  the  urine  contains 
peptones ;  it  polarises  to  the  left,  and  is  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Temporary  lactosuria  sometimes  occurs  as  an  accompaniment  of 
the  puerperal  state,  and  is  not  of  special  dietetic  significance. 

Treatments — The  treatment  of  diabetes  to-day  is  much  more 
successful  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  every  case  was 
regarded  as  necessarily  fatal.  The  treatment  should  be  (i)  prophy- 
lactic, (2)  dietetic,  (3)  hygienic,  and  (4)  medicinal. 

Frophylaxis, — Until  more  is  known  of  the  aetiology  of  diabetes 
definite  prophylactic  rules  cannot  be  established ;  but  in  general^ 
where  there  is  distinct  heredity  to  be  feared,  or  when  the  Hthtc-acid 
diathesis  exists,  all  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  mental  or 
physical,  as  well  as  indulgence  in  alcohol  and  sweets,  should  be  stren- 
uously avoided. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — ^Oeneral  Obfterrationt.^ — When  prescribing 
any  dietetic  regimen  for  diabetic  patients,  the  general  condition  of 
bodily  nutrition  must  be  carefully  consitlerctl.  Obese,  naturally 
robust,  and  sometimes  gouty  patients  will  be  bene6ted  by  very 
strictly  limited  and  carefully  regulated  diet,  but  emaciated  and  feeble 
patients  cannot  always  endure  the  severity  of  a  strict  diabetic 
diet  without  too  great  loss  of  vitality,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
maintain  their  strength  even  at  the  cost  of  sometimes  increasing  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Obese  persons  make  their  fat  largely 
out  of  carbohydrates,  and  hence  a  nitrogenous  diet  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  their  condition,  whereas  emaciated,  weak  patients  gain 
no  flesh  upon  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet,  and  it  may  barely  sup- 
port life  for  them. 

Some  persons  with  diabetes  have  been  said  to  excrete  more  sugar 
on  a  diet  of  animal  food  than  on  the  hydrocarbons,  but  it  will  gener- 
ally be  found  that  such  patients  have  eaten  some  farinaceous  food» 
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bread,  etc.,  with  their  meat,  and  the  combination  seems  particularly 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  secretion  of  saccharine  urine  once 
estabhshed.  Such  patients  may  be  temporarily  given  a  diet  in  which 
fat  in  great  part  replaces  meat,  the  fat  being  eaten  with  those  vege- 
tables w'hich  contain  a  minimum  of  starch  and  sugar  (see  p.  135). 

Regulation  of  the  diet  should  be  faithfully  tried  before  any  medi- 
cation is  resorted  to,  for  the  latter  frequently  becomes  superfluous, 
but  a  placebo  may  be  given  if  necessary.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  1871  it  was  observed  that  a  number  of  diabetics  im- 
proved considerably  owing  to  the  enforced  restriction  in  their  diet 
(Bouchardat), 

Cantani  advises  a  preliminary  fast  of  twenty-four  hours  before 
commencing  dietetic  treatment,  but  the  value  of  this  expedient  is 
questionable. 

Phenomenal  improvement  follows  in  many  cases  upon  a  diet 
which  excludes  starches  and  sugars  almost  completely,  but  this  is  a 
difficult  regimen  to  enforce,  for  the  craving  for  carbohydrates,  espe- 
cially for  bread,  becomes  so  fierce  that  patients  whose  veracity  is 
otherwise  unimpeachable  will  resort  to  lying  or  any  form  of  decep- 
tion to  obtain  this  coveted  food. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  most  difficult  of 
all  food  for  a  man  to  be  deprived  of,  when  once  accustomed  to  it,  is 
bread.  This  has  always  been  found  to  he  the  case  in  arctic  expedi- 
tions in  which  men  have  been  reduced  to  a  starvation  dietary,  and  it 
is  usually  obserx^d  in  any  form  of  largely  restricted  diet,  although 
patients  who  are  living  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk  appear  to 
have  somewhat  les^s  craving  for  it  than  diabetics,  who  are  allowed  a 
greater  variety  of  food»  especially  meat.  This  is  ih\^  in  part  to  life- 
long association  of  certain  kinds  of  food  with  one  another  at  meals 
and  the  habit  of  eating  this  one  article  of  food  with  more  constancy 
than  any  other,  but  it  is  also  undoubtedly  referable  to  a  positive 
craving  of  the  system,  which  is  particularly  marked  in  diabetes,  for 
a  kind  of  food  w4iich  the  tissues  need  but  cannot  assimilate.  For 
this  reason  it  is  generally  advisable  to  allow  patients  from  two  to 
four  or  even  six  ounces  of  bread  a  day  in  divided  portions ;  other- 
wise the  craving  for  it  does  them  positive  harm*  and  a  loathing  for 
all  food  results,  or  they  break  all  restraints  and  injure  themselves 
more  by  overeating. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  diabetic  patients  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  vvorry  and 
anxiety  about  themselves.  wHth  too  close  an  observation  of  their 
own  diet,  will  often  react  unfavourably.  Moreover,  it  is  undoubtedly 
much  harder  for  these  patients  to  restrain  themselves  from  eat- 
ing varieties  of  food  w^hich  are  not  wholesome  for  them  if  they  sit 
at  a  general  table  w-here  others  are  indulging  in  various  luxuries  of 
the  season.    It  is  sometimes  possible  for  them,  as  has  been  proved 
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by  Cantani,  to  maintain  good  health  for  many  years  upon  a  strictly 
nitrogenous  diet,  but  in  attempting  to  enforce  any  rigid  dietetic  sys- 
tt^m  one  is  compelled  to  have  some  regard  for  the  environment  aiid 
general  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual so  miserable  by  too  harsh  rules  as  to  defeat  the  very  object  in 
view,  and  the  adoption  of  a  too  restricted  system  of  diet  may  result 
in  disastrous  failure.  For  these  reasons  it  is  now  customary  to  allow 
patients  a  more  liberal  dietary  in  diabetes  than  was  at  first  pemiitted 
after  the  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  influence 
of  carbohydrates  upon  it,  but  they  should  always  be  given  carefully 
written  directions  as  to  what  articles  they  may  eat  and  what  must 
be  avoided. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
patient  in  regard  to  carrying  out  his  treatment,  it  is  highly  undesir- 
able that  he  should  devote  too  much  time  and  attention  to  it.  and, 
when  possible,  it  is  better  to  have  some  one  else  select  and  provide 
food  for  him  in  order  that  his  mind  may  not  be  constantly  occupied 
with  questions  of  dietetics  which  tend  to  restrict  the  appetite,  and 
sometimes  to  materially  interfere  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
diet.  There  is  the  more  need  for  supervision  of  the  diet  by  a  second 
person,  because  the  craving  of  diabetic  patients  often  attains  an 
ascendency  over  their  will  power  and  habits  of  truthfulness;  in  fact, 
a  lack  of  mental  force  and  even  imbecility  are  quite  characteristic  of 
the  advanced  disease. 

Deception  should  he  suspected  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
more  urine  passed  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of 
fluid  allowed  in  the  diet,  and  in  those  cases  which  apparently  ought 
to  improve  upon  dietetic  treatment,  but  in  which  after  repeated 
trials  no  headway  is  made  in  regard  to  controlling  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  urine.  I  have  known  hospital  patients  to  steal  bread 
and  potatoes  and  consume  them  surreptitiously  in  s]>ite  of  repeated 
warnings,  and  also  to  acquire  such  a  craving  for  6uid  as  induced 
them  to  drink  their  own  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  diabetic  regimen 
should  be  adopted  by  the  patient,  it  is  found  to  be  the  ride  that  it  is 
easier  for  most  patients  to  begin  with  the  fully  restricted  diet  at 
once  than  to  gradually  eliminate  one  article  after  an(Hher  from  the 
nwmi.  The  urine  should  always  be  thoroughly  examined,  both  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively,  for  sugar,  urea,  and  allnmiin,  before  the 
restricted  diet  is  commenced,  and  periodic  examinations  must  be 
made  during  the  course  of  the  treatment  in  order  to  determine  the 
effect  upon  the  disease  of  withholding  different  articles  of  food 
and  drink. 

At  first  it  is  well  to  make  such  examinations  daily,  and  subse- 
quently, if  the  patient  is  doing  well^  once  or  twice  a  week  is  suf- 
ficient. 
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The  effect  of  no  dietetic  system  is  immediate,  and  at  least  two 
days  may  be  required  for  the  patient  to  come  fully  under  the  influence 
of  treatment,  because  the  materials  already  present  in  the  body  when 
the  new  diet  is  commenced  may  serve  as  a  source  of  sugar  for  some 
little  time  afterwards* 

The  general  principles  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetic  pa- 
tients are,  first,  to  exclude  from  the  diet,  when  possible,  all  those 
articles  which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  the  formation  of  sug^ar; 
secondly,  to  devise  means  for  relief  of  the  craving  for  starchy  and 
saccharine  foods  which  patients  kept  on  a  nitrogenous  diet  are  cer- 
tain to  experience  before  long,  and  to  see  that  while  reducing  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  food,  the  patient  is  not  suffering  to  a  danger- 
ous extent  from  lack  of  nutrition.  It  is  difficult  to  formulate  rules 
of  diet  which  can  be  adhered  to  in  all  cases.  There  are  many  pa- 
tients confined  to  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet  who  lose  flesh  and 
strength  so  rapidly  that  although  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
glycosuria  is  attained,  a  new  danger  arises  from  anaemia  and 
emaciation. 

For  convenience  of  description  of  dietetic  treatment  cases  of 
diabetes  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes:  (a)  Those  patients 
who  pass  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  containing  a  large  percent- 
age of  sugar,  but  in  whom  the  general  health  is  still  good,  (b)  Cases 
in  which,  in  addition  to  the  passage  of  considerable  sugar  in  the 
urine,  there  is  more  or  less  dyspepsia,  emaciation,  and  debility,  (c) 
Cases  in  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  become  rapidly  severe 
after  the  first  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

(a)  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  dietetic  treatment  is  productive 
of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  not  rarely  the  patients  begin  to  gain 
flesh  and  strength;  they  sleep  better;  the  daily  quantity  of  urine 
falls  perhaps  from  three  hundred  ounces  to  seventy,  and  it  ap- 
proaches the  normal  composition  ;  the  excessive  appetite  and  thirst 
diminish ;  the  digestion  improves,  and  in  one  to  three  weeks  the 
sugar  may  entirely  disappear.  Such  patients  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  cured,  however,  as  soon  as  the  sugar  disappears — not.  in  fact,  until 
they  can  eat  starches  in  ordinary  quantity  w^ithout  exciting  the  ap- 
pearance of  glycosuria.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz.  patients  of  this  class  may  be  cured  who  have  been  elimi- 
nating as  much  as  three  thousand  grains  of  sugar  per  diem.  When- 
ever sugar,  or  amylaceous  food  absorbed  as  sugar,  passes  through 
the  circulation  unaltered,  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  system,  and,  as 
Bauer  says,  it  serves  merely  as  '*  useless  ballast/' 

(b)  The  second  class  of  cases  is  also  amenable  to  dietetic  treat- 
ment, but  the  benefit  is  not  so  immediate  and  usually  not  so  great 
as  in  the  first  group,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  cause  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  sugar,  although  it  may  be  reduced  to  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  grains  a  day.    When  the  amount  of  urine  is  less- 
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ened  by  the  changes  of  mam,  the  specific  gravity  remains  high,  and 
sugar  is  abundant,  the  prognosis  is  very  grave.  The  patient  cannot 
tolerate  the  diet,,  and  drugs  must  be  resorted  to, 

(c)  In  the  third  and  most  severe  class  of  cases  dietetic  treal- 
nient  is  sometimes  of  avail,  and  it  should  be  always  undertaken,  foT 
it  may  prevent  the  patient  from  becoming  worse,  although  it  is  un- 
able to  accomplish  a  cure. 

But  usually  the  treatment  of  these  cases  Is  unsatisfactory*  be- 
cause the  patients,  who  are  often  young  subjects,  continue  to  fonn 
sugar  from  nitrogenous  food  after  starches  and  sugars  have  been 
proscribed,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  devise  any  special  com- 
bination of  food,  or  to  find  any  single  food  upon  which  they  can  sup- 
port life  and  from  which  they  are  not  able  to  produce  sugar.  Their 
nutrition  is  extremely  poor,  and  they  go  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
Not  seldom  they  are  thin,  neurotic  subjects  w^hen  the  disease  fin»t 
attacks  them,  and  therefore  have  very  little  capital  to  draw  ujion. 
In  extreme  cases  a  careful  comparison  between  the  amount  of  food 
ingested  and  sugar  eliminated  has  furnished  evidence  that  they  are 
even  capable  of  manufacturing  sugar  or  glycogen  out  of  the  muscu- 
lar tissues  of  their  own  bodies. 

A  clinical  comparison  of  the  different  varieties  of  diabetes  above 
described,  with  the  theories  which  have  been  discussed  in  regard  to 
the  possible  method  of  the  production  of  the  disease,  emphasises  the 
conclusion  that  cases  of  diabetes  may  not  all  have  exactly  the 
same  aetiology. 

By  different  writers  all  gradations  of  diet  have  been  recom- 
mended,  so  long  as  the  carbohydrates  are  restricted,  from  the  ab* 
solute  meat  diet  of  Cantani  to  the  skim-milk  diet  of  Donkin  and  the 
more  liberal  menu  of  the  majority  of  authorities. 

Some  patients  who  have  a  ver>^  good  appetite  when  allowed  a 
mixed  diet  lose  it  altogether  when  put  upon  an  exclusive  nitroge- 
nous regimen.  There  are  those  who  can  live  contentedly  on  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  proteid  food  and  fats  for  a  certain  length  of  time- 
say  ten  days  or  a  fortnight— if  the  principle  of  the  treatment  be  ex- 
plained to  them  and  they  are  anxious  of  being  cured,  but  sooner  or 
later  they  almost  always  find  it  intolerable  to  wholly  abstain  from 
starchy  and  saccharine  foods,  and  many  prefer  to  live  less  lon^, 
but  in  more  comfort  than  such  restriction  implies.  This  is  prob- 
ably attributable  more  to  long-continued  habit  or  heredity  than 
actual  inability-  to  support  life  on  a  purely  nitrogenous  diet,  for, 
as  stated  elsewhere  (p.  316),  the  Eskimos  thrive  upon  a  diet  ab- 
solutely free  from  starches  and  sugars  of  every  kind.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  Ebstein  and  others  that  an  exclusive  meat  diet  may  be 
injurious  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  produce  acetonemia,  and  it 
may  favour  the  increase  of  uric-acid  deposits  in  those  having  the 
uric-acid  diathesis.    To  obtain  enough  carbon  from  such  a  diet  fof 
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the  needs  of  the  system,  a  very  large  quantity  of  proteid  food  must 

be  consumed. 

When  chronic  nephritis  complicates  diabetes  the  difficulty  of 
dieting  is  much  enhanced*  for  meat  is  injurious  for  the  nephritis, 
and  starches  are  prohibited  in  diabetes.  This  condition  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  "  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  dia- 
betic/' As  a  compromise  such  patients  must  usually  be  put  upon 
a  milk  diet. 

Dujardin-Beaumctz  states  that  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  elimi- 
nated falls  to  ten  grammes  a  day,  less  rigorous  withholding  of 
starches  is  needed. 

Mild  cases  of  diabetes  seldom  occur  in  children,  hence  the  diet 
for  them  must  be  even  more  closely  confined  to  proteids  tlian  for 
adults. 

Many  elaborate  diet  tables  have  been  prepared,  and  for  those 
whose  means  permit  of  indulgence  in  delicacies  considtTable  variety 
may  be  secured  without  the  use  of  carbohydrates ;  but  for  the  poor 
in  hospitals  and  at  home  it  is  a  diflFicuIt  problem  to  furnish  inexpen-^ 
sive  variety  without  occasional  recourse  to  starchy  foods. 


Foods  allowed  in  Diabetes 


^^^HSoups  and  broths  made  of  meat  of  any  kind  without  vegetableSi 
Hk-tail  and  turtle  soup,  gumbo,  curry. 

Eggs  in  any  form. 

Crustaceans^  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimp. 

Fresh  fish  of  all  kinds  and  fish  roe.  Caviare,  anchovies.  Salt 
fish,  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  may  be  allowed,  unless  they  increase 
thirst  too  much. 

Fresh  meat,  fowl  and  game  of  all  kinds.  Ham,  bacon,  smoked 
beef,  tongue,  sweetbreads,  kidneys. 

Fats, — Olive  oil  and  all  animal  fats  and  oils,  such  as  butter, 
cream,  cod-liver  oil,  bone  marrow.  /^Some  authorities,  however, 
exclude  all  fats.  Senator  objects  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
form  glycerin.  Cantani  excludes  butter  because  it  may  contain  some 
milk  sugar.  But  usually  such  rigidity  is  unnecessary.  In  some  dia- 
betic patients  the  power  of  fat  digestion  is  apparently  increased,  so 
that  they  tolerate  larger  quantities  than  in  health,^ . 

Vegetables. — Spinach,  cress,  sorrel,  chico^>^  romaine,  dandelions, 
»  %fc€t  tops,  horseradish,  radishes,  celery,  sea-kale,  artichokes,  vege- 
table marrow,  okra,  lettuce,  endives,  pickles,  cucumbers,  gherkins. 
cranberries.  The  following  vegetables  are  allowed  by  some  writers, 
prohibited  by  others:  green  French  string  beans,  asparagus,  summer 
squash,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  sauerkraut,  cole- 
slaw, kohl-rabi,  parsley,  parsnips,  eggplant,  artichokes. 
(Because  potatoes  contain  somewhat  less  starch  than  is  found  in 
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bread  they  may  sometimes  be  allowed  in  moderation  when  the  latter 
is  found  to  disagree.  Germain  See  gives  five  ounces  of  potato  meal 
daily  as  a  substitute  for  bread.) 

'  The  following  statement  made  by  Fagge  is  useful :  **  The  general 
rule  is  that  all  white  parts  of  vegetables  in  which  chlorophyll  has  noi 
been  developed  by  exposure  to  sunlight  contain  no  sugar,  and  arc 
not  harmful.  But  by  boiling  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  even  the 
forbidden  kinds  of  vegetables,  if  they  contain  sugar  only  and  not 
starch,  may  be  rendered  much  less  injurious/'  There  is  a  decideti 
advantage  in  using  such  green  vegetables  as  are  allowed  in  diabetic 
diet  on  account  of  their  adding  to  the  bulk  of  waste  matter  in  the 
intestine  and  preventing  constipation,  which  almost  inevitably  re- 
sults from  a  meat  diet. 

^MisccllaticoHs. — Kidneys,  tripe,  pig's  feet,  trufHes,  mushrooms,  j 
sweetbreads,  terrapin. 

Cheese,  cream  cheese,  milk  curds. 

Jellies  made  of  gelatin,  calf's  foot,  with  wine,  but  unsweetened 
except  with  saccharin,  coffee  jelly,  lemon  jelly. 

Fruits,  if  acid,  not  sweet,  f  In  England,  where  gooseberries  art 
eaten  much  more  than  in  this  country,  they,  as  well  as  apples,  red 
currants,  and  sour  cherries,  are  sometimes  allowed.  Many  of  these 
fruits  contain  more  levulose  than  grape  sugar.  Sour  oranges, 
lemons,  grape  fruit,  olives,  sour  apples,  peaches  in  brandy  (without 
sugar),  raspberries,  and  strawberries  are  allowed  by  some,  but  art 
usually  forbidden^  Muskmelons  and  watermelons  may  sometimes 
be  eaten. 

Nuts. — Oily  nuts,  such  as  almonds,  walnuts,  Brazil  nuts.  haieV 
nuts,  filberts,  pecan  nuts,  butternuts,  cocoanuts,     . 

The  articles  above  enumerated  afford  considerable  choice,  and  it 
IS  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  only  so  many  of  them  are  to  Ik 
allowed  at  a  time  as  may  serve  to  divert  the  craving  of  the  patient 
from  his  chief  eneniy^ — concentrated  hydrocarbons.  Some  patients 
wnll  be  found  who  can  eat  any  of  the  above  articles  with  impunity, 
while  others  can  take  but  very  few,  and  others  can  consume  certain 
foods  for  a  short  time  without  increasing  their  sugar  elimination, 
which  suddenly  will  be  found  to  agree  no  longer,  when  some  other 
food  must  be  at  once  substituted. 

It  is  apparently  true  that  there  are  some  individuals  for  whom 
one  or  two  articles  of  starchy  food  can  be  found  which  do  not  pro- 
duce sugar  in  the  urine.  Fothergill  reports  several  cases  of  this  kind. 
One  of  his  patients  passed  urine  free  from  sugar  while  eating  verrnt- 1 
celli  pudding  and  arrowroot.  Another  one  took  raspbern^  jam  with 
impunity.  When  such  cases  are  thoroughly  investigated,  however, 
it  is  usually  found  that  they  have  reached  an  intermittent  period  in 
the  activity  of  the  disease  which  is  not  infrequent  in  this  chronic] 
affection,  and  in  which  for  the  time  being  the  patient  is  very  muchJ 
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better,  and  the  urine  remains  for  a  little  while  practically  normal. 
Such  instances  occur  in  the  milder  types  of  cases. 
The  following  articles  are  absolutely 

Forbidden  Foods 

Sugar  in  any  form — sirups  molasses,  confectionery,  jams,  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds.  Honey  is  forbidden,  for  it  contains  both  dex- 
trose and  levulose. 

Starches, — All  the  elementary  forms  of  starchy  and  farinaceous 
food,  such  as  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  oatmeal,  cornmeal, 
hominy,  samp,  buckwheat,  barley,  semolina,  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
vermicelli.  All  pastry,  cake,  puddings,  pies  of  every  description — 
in  short,  everythingf  made  of  flour  excepting^  a  little  bread  as  speci- 
fied above. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  peas, 
beans  (except  string  beans),  lentils,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  rhubarb.  Some  writers,  like  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  occasion- 
ally allow  a  well-baked  potato  in  miltl  cases.  It  contains  only  15J 
per  cent  of  starch,  or  one  fifth  as  much  as  rice,  and  one  half  as  much 
as  peas  and  beans. 

ShellfislL — The  soft  parts  or  livers  of  clams,  oysters,  and  mussels 
contain  glycogen.  By  some  these  foods  are  entirely  forbidden, 
but  many  diabetic  patients  can  take  them  occasionally  without 
injur>\ 

Lifer  of  all  animals  (it  contains  glycogen),  pdh^-de-foie-gras. 

Fruits. — In  regard  to  the  use  of  fruits  there  is  some  diflFerence  of 
opinion.  Sweet  fruits,  such  as  figs,  dates,  plums,  prunes,  bananas, 
apricots,  all  preserved,  candied,  or  sugared  fruits  must  be  absolutely 
interdicted.  Pears,  melons,  and  berries  arc  forbidden  by  many,  but 
allowed  by  others. 

Nuts, — Chestnuts,  peanuts. 

Substitutes  for  Bread 

After  all,  the  problem  for  selecting  a  suitable  starchy  food  for 
the  tliabetic  is  governed  as  much  by  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
some  form  of  food  which  will  satisfy  the  craving  for  farinaceous 
material  as  for  the  actual  nourishment  which  it  may  contain. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  starchy  food  for  the  patient  to  forego 
is  bread.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  attempts  to  devise 
substitutes  for  it,  and  many  preparations  for  making  artificial  breads, 
biscuits,  rusk,  or  cakes  with  eggs  and  butter  are  sold  in  market  for 
this  purpose.  Some  of  these  are  palatable  for  a  time,  but  manv 
have  been  found  to  contain  60  or  80  per  cent  of  starch — fully 
as  much  as  wheaten  bread — while  others  contain  no  nutriment 
at  all 
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Some  authorities,  as  Germain  See  and  Dujardin-Beaumetz^ 
advise  giving  potato  meal  instead  of  bread,  five  ounces  per  diem, 
which  may  be  cooked  in  any  form  %vithout  sugar. 

Torrified  starch  may  be  used  by  some  diabetics.  The  starch  is 
prepared  by  baking  a  large  ball  of  flour  so  thoroughly  that  the 
starch  granules  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  are  burst  open  by  ibe 
heat.  Torrified  bread  or  toast  consists  of  thin  cut  pieces  of  bread 
which  are  toasted  through  and  through  until  almost  black  l>efore  a 
hot  fire  until  both  the  gluten  and  the  starch  are  disorganised  to  sotne 
extent.     Well-browned  bread  crust  is  of  the  same  nature. 

The  breads  made  from  flour  especially  prepared  for  diabetics 
are  :  (a)  Gluten  bread;  {b)  bran  bread  ;  (c)  almond  bread  ;  {d)  inulin 
bread ;  (c)  soya  bread. 

(a)  Gluten  Bread. — Gluten  bread  was  first  used  by  Bouchardal. 
It  is  made  by  washing  wheat  flour  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove 
the  starchy  granules,  leaving  the  gluten  behind.  Such  bread  is  cer- 
tain to  contain  more  or  less  starch,  and  not  seldom  it  has  both 
starch  and  sugar.  It  is  much  more  tiresome  to  eat  than  any  onli- 
nary  bread,  and  unless  prepared  by  a  very  reliable  manufacturer  it 
has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  masticate,  for  it  is 
often  unpleasantly  tough  and  stringy.  It  is  difficult  to  panify»  but  it 
may  be  aerated.  Gluten  biscuits  are  more  palatable  than  gluten 
bread,  but  most  of  these  preparations  have  the  disadvantage  of  i 
keeping  fresh  for  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Gluten  flour  is  used  for  thickening  broths,  Q^g  puddings^  etc 

The  following  are  receipts  for  utilising  gluten  flour: 

Jeffries* s  Gluten  Biscuit  far  Diabetics 

Gluten  flour , .,,.♦.. i  c«p> 

Best  bran,  previously  scalded, ,  . . i  cup. 

Baking  powtler  (or  ihe  equivalent  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 

and  cream  of  tartar) i  tea&poonfoL 

Salt. , .  to  taste. 

Eggs 2 

Milk  or  water. ....,«,.»....,•....,,.,.•.*•<.,.  t  cup. 

Mix  Iboroughly. 

James  Stewart's  Diabetic  Bread, — "  Take  one  quart  of  sweet  milk 
or  milk  and  water,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  good  butter,  one  fifth 
of  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  beaten  up  with  a  little  water,  and  two 
eggs  well  l)eaten.  Stir  in  ghuen  flour  until  a  soft  dough  is  formed, 
knead  as  in  making  ordinary  bread,  put  in  pans  to  raise,  and  when 
h'ght  bake  in  a  hot  oven.*' 

Liebig  proposed  to  prepare  bread  for  diabetics  by  pouring  a 
malt  inhision  over  thinly  sliced  wheaten  bread.  The  sugar  which 
is  thus  formed  is  washed  away,  and  the  gluten  residue  may  be 
eaten. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable  gluten  flour*  Much  that 
is  sold  in  open  market  contains  more  starch  than  wheaten  bread— *it 
may  hold  60  or  70  per  cent  (Harrington), 

The  jfluten  fiour  obtained  in  the  market  in  London  or  Paris  con- 
tains about  15  per  cent  of  starch,  whereas  that  sold  in  the  United 
States  frequently  has  two  or  three  times  as  mucli. 

Tyson»  who  has  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly,  states  that 
the  gluten  breads  made  by  Theodore  Wetcalf,  of  Boston,  and  the 
Sanitarium  Food  Company  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  contain  less 
starch  than  other  American  preparations,  Pavy  reconmiends  a  glu- 
ten bread  and  biscuit  made  by  Bouthrou.  A  wholly  starch-free  flour 
does  not  exist. 

James  Stewart  gives  the  following  test  for  starch  to  he  applied 
to  gluten  flour:  A  little  of  the  flonr  is  shaken  well  with  boiling 
water»  and  cooled.  A  few  drops  are  then  added  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  (Gram's  solution).  If  starch 
be  present,  a  decided  blue  colour  develops, 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  declares  that  gluten  bread  contains  more 
than  three  times  as  much  sugar-forming  material  as  potatoes,  and 
hence  he  prescribes  the  latter  instead. 

Van  Abbott  recommends  the  use  of  gluten  macaroni,  gluten  ver- 
micelli, and  gluten  semolina,  which  can  be  made  into  puddings  with- 
out sugar. 

FrofHcntinc  is  another  form  of  diabetic  flour  made  from  wheat 
germs.  They  contain  less  starch  than  niatiire  wheat,  but  hold  an 
oil  which  is  purgative  and  which  prevents  proper  panification,  and 
causes  the  bread  to  sour  easily. 

Poluboskos  is  another  form  of  flour  said  to  contain  a  mintmum 
of  starch. 

Embryonific  or  Icgmnme  is  a  substance  isolated  from  the  casein 
of  legumes,  and  which  is  sometimes  given  for  diabetes. 

{b)  Bran  Bread, — The  use  of  bran  bread  was  first  suggested  by 
Front,  but,  like  gluten  bread,  it  is  apt  to  contain  a  good  deal  of 
starch,  and  in  addition  tough  cellulose,  which  is  of  little  nutrient 
value  and  which  may  prove  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
alimentary  canal,  causing  diarrhrea.  It  is,  moreover,  somewhat 
tasteless,  and  patients  quickly  tire  of  it.  Bran  bread  cakes  may  be 
purchased  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  diabetics.  They  are 
made  according  to  Dr.  Camplin's  receipt,  as  follows: 

Camplms  Bran  Bread, — '*  Boil  one  quart  of  wheat  bran  in  two 
successive  waters,  wash  in  a  sieve  with  hot  water  until  the  water 
runs  through  clear.  Squeeze  in  a  cloth  after  each  washing.  Spread 
thinly  on  a  dish,  and  dry  in  a  slow  oven.  Grind  in  a  fine  mill,  and 
sift  by  bntshing  through  a  very  fine  sieve.  Grind  the  residue  again 
and  sift.  Take  of  the  powder  three  ounces,  three  new  laid  eggs, 
butter  tw^o  ounces,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk.    Mix  the  eggs  with  a 
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little  of  the  milk,  warm  the  butter  with  the  rest.  Stir  the  whole  and 
flavour  with  nutmeg  or  ginger.  Bake  in  thin  cakes  in  a  quick  oven 
for  half  an  hour."  More  eggs  may  be  used,  and  Roberts  adds 
sodium  bicarbonate.  The  object  of  drying  the  bran  before  it  « 
ground  is  to  make  it  friable,  otherwise  it  is  too  soft  to  be  easily 
powdered.  These  cakes  or  biscuits  may  be  eaten  with  butter  or 
cheese,  and  taken  with  meals  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

(c)  Almond  Cakes, — Pavy  first  suggested  the  use  of  almond  cak« 
for  diabetics,  which  he  prepared  by  making  a  meal  of  sweet  almomk 
This  meal  when  washed  in  acidulated  water  is  freed  from  sugar^and 
may  be  made  into  cakes  or  crackers.  Seegen  gives  the  foUorag 
receipt  for  almond  cakes : 

Sccgen*s  Almond-Hour  Cakes, — **  Take  of  blanched  sweet  almonds 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  reduce  to  powder  in  a  stone  mortar»  steep  m 
linen  in  boiling  water,  acidulated  with  vinegar,  for  fifteen  minut« 
to  remove  sugar.  Mix  the  paste  with  three  ounces  of  butter  and 
two  eggs»  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt,  stir  well 
Whip  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  stir  in.  Put  the  dough  into 
greased  moulds,  dr}^  at  a  slow  fire*"  Almond-flour  preparations 
contain  so  much  fat  that  they  often  prove  indigestible  after  a  few 
days*  trial,  and  they  are  relatively  expensive. 

Many  physicians  prefer  to  discard  the  use  of  all  substitutes 
bread,  such  as  bran  and  almond  cakes,  and  to  allow  the  patient 
limited  amount  of  plain  bread, 

A  nut  floor,  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Flour,  is  recommended  hj 
N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Chicago.  Analysis  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Long  shows  it 
to  contain : 

Water.,, . .... , 8.01 

Fat , , 19,81 

Albuminoids.. ,, . . , 55-65 

Sugar ...,,.....       6 .  35 

Mineml  salt§ 6.3a 

Fibre  and  other  non-nitrogenous  matter 3.95 

ICO. 00 

It  is  thus  seen  to  contain  no  starch,  and  most  of  the  6.25  pcf 
cent  of  sugar  is  lost  by  conversion  to  CO,  in  the  fermentation  pro- 
cess of  brcadmaking.  It  is  useful  not  only  for  diabetics  but  for 
those  having  flahdent  dyspepsia. 

(d)  InuUn  Bread, — A  form  of  bread  has  been  made  by  Kiilz 
from  inulin  and  lichinin.  InuHn  is  derived  from  the  root  of  elar.im- 
pane  (Inula  heicnhmi), 

Kith's  Inulin  Biscuits.— *' ¥ihy  grammes  of  inuHn  are  10  he  pin 
in  a  large  porcelain  basin,  and  while  standing  over  a  w^ater  bath  tn 
be  rubbed  up  with  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  milk,  and  as  much 
hot  water  as  may  be  necessar>',  into  a  uniform  dough,  with  which 
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the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  a  little  salt  are  to  be  ratxed.  To  this 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  are  to  be  added,  having  first  beaten  them 
to  a  foam  and  carefully  worked  them  in.  The  dough  is  finally  to  be 
baked  in  tin  moulds,  previously  smeared  with  butler.  The  taste  of 
the  biscuits  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  vanilla  or  other 
spices  *'  (Dietary  of  the  Sick.  Von  2iemssen*s  Handbook  of  General 
Therapeutics),  These  biscuits  are  not  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
patients  soon  tire  of  them. 

(e)  Soya  Bread, — A  meal  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  Soya 
hispida,  a  bean  which  is  grown  in  China  and  Japan  and  also  raised 
in  Austria.  It  is  ver\  rich  in  protein.  It  has  a  peculiar  taste  and 
holds  a  purgative  oil 

The  published  percentage  composition  of  the  more  important  in- 
gredients of  soya  bread  is  as  follows : 

Water  ., 45*cxx) 

Proteiti 20.  r68 

Fals. 9*350 

Starch  and  sugar .....,.,  2  *  794 

Phoiphoric  acid , o.  863 

Soya  bread  is  nutritious  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of 
fat  which  it  contains^  but  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  an  expert 
chemist  it  contains  carbohydrates  in  considerable  amount.  This, 
in  fact,  is  true  of  all  the  breads  and  biscuits  made  of  substitutes  for 
flour.  Prof.  Leeds  says  that  some  breads  which  are  falsely  called 
gluten  breads  contain  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  carbohydrates,  and 
hence  they  are  unreliable  and  deceptive. 

SnbsHUites  for  Sugar 

Kiilz  states  that  certain  of  the  sugars  and  allied  bodies  may  be 
used  with  the  food  without  increasing  the  glycosuria,  being  very 
thoroughly  consumed  within  the  body.  Such,  for  instance,  are  inu- 
lin.  inosite,  mannite.  and  levulose  or  sugar  derived  from  fruits.  A 
preparation  of  the  latter  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  diabetin."  An- 
other sugar  substitute  known  as  *'  crystalose  ''  is  much  prescribed  at 
Carlsbad. 

Glycerin  has  also  been  used,  hut  Senator  and  Frerichs  are  op- 
posed to  it.  If  given  in  quantity,  such  as  one  or  two  ounces  a  day, 
it  occasions  intestinal  disorder,  and  may  prove  too  laxative.  It  also 
causes  a  continuous  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Saccharin  is  employed  with  snccess  to  take  the  place  of  cane 
sugar  for  sweetening  foods  for  diabetic  patients.  It  may  be  used 
to  sweeten  coffee  and  other  materials.  It  is  a  cry^stalline  nitro- 
genous body  derived  from  coal  tar.  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  w-ater,  and  very  soluble  in  glycerin, 
It  is  about  three  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar,  and  when 
45 
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taken  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  grains  daily  it  is  quite  harmlcsk 
Eaten  in  large  quantity  it  disorders  digestion  and  causes  gastric 
pain.  A  convenient  formula  is  given  by  James  Stewart  fur  sac- 
charin pastilles: 

SaccharUi , . . .  gr.  itlv 

Sod.  bicarb,  sicc ..,,».,...«- 3  **• 

Manniti , .,,...,.. 5 njfi^ 

M,     Make  loo  pastilles ;  one  will  sweeten  a  cup  of  tea  or  ccrffcc. 

Cooking, — Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  and  cook- 
ing of  the  food  for  diabetic  patients  that  injurious  ingredient.^  arc 
not  added  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  or  thickening.  For  this 
reason  all  the  articles  of  diet  should  be  cooked  as  simply  as  possi- 
ble, and  rich  sauces  containing  flour  should  be  forbidden.  Melted 
butler  may  be  used  as  a  substitute.  Roast  beef  should  ml  be 
basted  with  flour,  and  meat  soups  must  not  be  thickened.  V€g^ 
tables  which  have  been  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  large  bulk  of 
water  have  most  of  their  sugar  dissolved  out,  and  on  that  account 
are  less  injurious. 

Very  acid  fruits  may  be  sweetened  with  saccharin  or  cooked 
with  a  little  sodium  or  potassium  bicarbonate  to  neutralise  ihcir 
acidity. 

Bn^cragcs 

IVatcr, — It  is  an  important  matter  to  decide  to  what  extent  to 
restrict  the  quantity  of  water  and  other  fluids  dnmk  by  diabetics* 
When  so  much  urine  is  voided  that  the  patient's  rest  at  night  i.^  dis- 
turbed by  acts  of  frequent  micturition,  it  is  always  annoy mfj,  and 
may  be  even  serious.  The  increased  work  thrown  upon  the  kidney* 
is  less  harmful  than  might  be  at  first  supposed,  for  the  water  of  the 
urine  is  excreted  chiefly  by  a  simple  process  analogous  to  filtration, 
which  no  doubt  taxes  the  renal  epithelium  less  than  the  excretion  oi  i 
some  of  the  solids  of  the  urine*  At  all  events,  protracted  cases  of  J 
diabetes  do  not  necessarily  exhibit  serious  renal  degeneration. 

For  these  reasons,  if  the  water  dnmk  is  restricted,  it  should  be  sal 
more  on  account  of  rch>ving  the  patient  of  an  uncomfortable  con-] 
dition  than  from  fear  that  the  act  of  passing  so  much  urine  may  be, 
injurious  f>cr  Si\  and  the  restriction  should  never  be  enforced  t<To| 
suddenly.    As  a  rule,  when  dietetic  regulation  reduces  the  glycosurii 
and  improves  the  patient's  condition  there  is,  pari  f>a^su,  a  reduction! 
in  the  quantity  of  urine  voided.    In  other  words,  this  symptom  take 
care  of  itself.    A  reasonable  restriction  of  the  fluids  allowed  is  to  N 
recommended,  but  when  thirst  is  extreme  it  becomes  uncndiirabl^ 
torture  to  withhold  them  rigidly,  and.  moreover,  the  water  is  ap 
parently  needed  to  wash  out  the  sugar  which  would  otherwise  accii*j 
mulate  in  the  blood  and  tissues.    In  fact,  the  occurrence  of  impcndH 
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ing  coma  has  been  postponed  by  flushing  the  circulation  by  means 
of  large  draughts  of  water  or  enemata  of  salt  water. 

When  the  thirst  leads  to  excessive  drinking,  salt  foods  and  condi- 
ments shonld  be  withheld,  and  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  suck- 
ing a  slice  of  lemon  or  by  using  a  little  potassium  bitartrate  and 
lemon  juice,  or  dilole  phosphoric  acid  in  water.  The  patient  should 
drink  only  from  a  small  glass,  for  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  drain- 
ing it  than  in  taking  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  from  a  large  goblet 
which  one  is  not  allowed  to  empty. 

The  meat  diet,  if  not  too  salt,  diminishes  the  desire  for  fluids  very 
much  as  compared  with  a  vegetable  diet,  for  usually  thirst  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in 
the  blood. 

It  is  important  not  to  distress  tlie  patient  so  much  by  denial  that 
the  nervous  system  suffers  in  consequence. 

Bnrragcs  forbidden. — As  a  rule,  patients  always  do  better  with- 
out alcohol,  and  strong  spirits  should  be  absolutely  interdicted  as 
well  as  sw^eet  and  sparkling  wines  of  every  kind,  all  wines  with 
**  bouquet/*  especially  Madeira,  port,  sweet  sherry,  Sautemes,  and 
champagnes.  No  punch  or  liqueurs,  cider,  beer,  ginger  or  sweet 
ales.  Soda  water  with  sirup  is  prohibited.  No  chocolate,  unless 
especially  prepared  w'ithout  sugar. 

Brirnigcs  alknvcd. — If  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  alcohol  as  a 
tonic  or  stimulant,  an  acid  claret  or  Burgundy,  hock,  or  still  Moselle 
may  be  prescribed  diluted  with  mineral  water ;  or  a  little  much- 
diluted  brandy,  whisky,  or  unsweetened  gin  may  be  allowed.  Weak 
brandy  sometimes  allays  thirst  better  than  water.  Dry  sherry,  Cha- 
blis,  and  lUirton  bitter  ale  are  prescribed  occasionally,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Riesling  or  Zinfandel  may  be  used.  Bass*s  ale  may  be 
allowed  because  the  sugar  which  it  originally  contained  has  been 
entirely  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  (Flint). 

Tea,  alone  or  with  lemon.  Coffee,  and  infusion  of  cocoa  nibs, 
sw^eetened  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  saccharin,  are  allowed.  Choc* 
olate  may  be  manufactured  especially  without  sugar.  Buttermilk 
may  sometimes  be  given.  Sour  lemon  or  orange  juice  in  Vichy  w*ith 
a  pinch  of  sodium  bicarbonate  makes  an  agreeable  and  cooling 
draught.  Saccharin  may  be  added,  fn  Germany  acorn  coffee  is 
sometimes  used. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  dietetic  treatment,  the  alkaline  mineral 
w^aters  are  extremely  serviceable,  especially  those  from  natural  wells. 
The  baths  and  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Neuenahr,  Ems  in  Germany, 
and  Vichy  and  Contrexeville  in  France  have  achieved  a  considerable 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  diabetes,  and  after  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  improvement  consequent  upon  proper  regimen,  dietetic 
regulation,  and  systematic  habits  of  life  which  are  enforced  at  these 
spas,  there  seems  to  be  special  benefit  derived  from  the  waters 
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themselves.     Other  waters  which  may  be  drunk  are  Apollinai 
Jnhannis,  Saratoga  Vichy,  plain  soda  or  potash  water,  Selizer.  tht 
alkaline  calcic  Waukesha,  or  the  different  lithia  waters, 

SPECIAL    DIABETIC    DIETS 

Skimmed  Milk.— An  exclusive  diet  of  skimmed  milk  was  first 
tried  by  Scott  Donkin.  At  first  a  gill  should  be  given  evcr>*  two 
three  hours,  or  from  six  to  eight  pints  daily,  to  be  increased  up  tc 
twelve  pints*  The  small  amount  of  milk  sugar  contained  in  it  isi 
said  to  do  no  harm.  Some  authors  advise  the  milk  diet  as  a  last 
resort,  others  recommend  trying  it  at  once.  Senator  says  that  the 
sugar  of  milk  does  not  increase  the  glycosuria,  and  undt)vibtedly 
some  patients  are  much  more  tolerant  than  others  of  the  sugar 
of  milk, 

Tyson  says  it  is  harder  than  any  other  starchy  food  to  convert 
into  glucose  in  the  system.    He  recommends  giving  eight  ounces  af  j 
skimmed  milk  every  two  hours  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  P.  M.,  or  morel 
if  necessary.     If  preferred,  the  curds  and  whey  may  be  separately] 
taken. 

After  six  weeks  a  gradual  return  to  a  mixed  nitrogenous  diet] 
may  be  permitted.     But  few  patieiUs,  however,  can  he  found  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  this  iliet  or  to  endure  it  for  more  than  two  or  | 
three   days.      Koumiss   has   been   successfully   substituted    for   the 
skimmed  milk.     In   it  the   milk  sugar  is  already   converted    ioto 
alcoh<»l, 

Buttermilk  is  sometimes  given,  and  like  koumiss  tl  allay<i  the 
thirst  to  some  extent  The  milk  sugar  has  been  convene*!  into 
lactic  acid. 

By  many  writers,  as  Dujardin-Beaumelz  and  Flinty  milk  in  any 
form  is  prohibited,  while  others  recommend  its  use  in  moderatioa 
while  a  rigid  diet  of  proteid  and  fat  must  be  adhered  to. 


Ebstein^s  Duihetic  Dief 

Early  Breakfast. — One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  (black),  without  milfc 
and  sugar.  White  bread  toasted,  thirty  to  fifty  grammes;  or  brown 
bread  well  buttered — butter,  twenty  to  thirty  grammes*  The  yolk  of 
an  egg.  a  little  fat  ham,  or  some  German  sausage,  if  required.  If 
any  food  be  needed  between  this  meal  ami  <linner.  let  it  hr  a  ont> 
broth,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Dinner. — Broth,  with  yolk  of  egg  or  marrow  (thr  mamns  inmc 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  to  solidify  the  marrow).  Peptone  may  be 
added  to  the  broth.  Meat,  one  hundred  and  eighty  grammes,  free 
from  bone,  roasted,  boiled,  or  stewed — beef,  mutton,  pork,  %'eal, 
fowl,  or  venison  (fat  meat  preferred).  Gravies,  to  be  made  with 
cream  or  yolk  of  egg,  not  flour.     Fish  to  be  served  with  mehrd 
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butter.  Vegetables  prepared  with  much  fat ;  (^urecs  of  leguminous 
plants ;  salads,  dressed  with  vinegar  and  oiL  The  food  should  be 
well  salted  and  spiced.     After  iliniier.  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea. 

Stt^pcr. — One  cup  of  tea  or  broth.  Meat  (roasted),  or  cheese,  or 
an  egg,  or  fish»  caviare.  Bread*  thirty  to  fifty  grammes,  with  butler, 
twenty  to  thirty  grammes.  Apples,  pears,  and  stone-bearing  fruits 
are  allowed  in  small  quantities. 

Bnrragcs, — ^Ebstein  forbids  absolutely  the  use  of  beer,  limits  the 
use  of  spirits,  and  allows  about  half  a  bottle  of  wine  daily.  If  the 
patient  can  digest  milk  well,  it  is  allowed  in  moderate  doses,  and 
cream  is  especially  recommended. 

In  the  following  diet,  recommentled  b}  During,  it  will  be  noticed 
that,  contrary  to  some  other  symptoms,  fat  is  excluded  as  much  as 
possible. 

During  claims  that  prolonged  boiling  so  alters  the  carbohytlrates 
as  to  prevent  them  from  being  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  sugar,  and 
he  gives  his  patients  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  rice  and  fruits 
which  have  been  soaked  in  water  and  boiled  for  several  hours.  The 
details  of  his  regimen  are  as  folKiws : 

Diiring's  Diet  for  Diabeics 

Early  Breakfast.— MUk,  with  a  little  coffee  but  no  sugar  (lime 
water,  to  prevent  milk  from  souring  in  the  stomach) ;  stale  white 
bread  ad  iibiium,  or,  if  it  is  not  well  borne,  oatmeal,  barley,  or  rice 
gruel  made  with  water,  a  little  salt,  but  no  butter. 

Sixond  Breakfast. — White  bread,  stale  and  well  baked  :  an  egg, 
lightly  boiled ;  rice  or  oatmeal  gruel,  with  or  without  milk,  a  break- 
fast-cupful :  or  half  a  glass  of  good  red  wine  (with  water  in  certain 
cases). 

Dmmr  (taken  between  two  and  three  o'clock).— Soup,  with  rice, 
barley,  or  oatmeal ;  meat,  roasted,  two  huntlred  and  fifty  grammes 
(game,  ham,  and  smoked  meats,  as  free  from  fat  as  possible,  are 
permissible) ;  no  condiments,  no  fatty  sauces:  comf*oie  of  dried  apples, 
plums,  cherries;  dried  peas  or  white  beans  in  some  cases;  green 
vegetables,  asparagus,  French  beans,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cabbage 
(boiled  in  water  with  salt,  not  with  fat  or  stock) :  dessert  of  a  little 
raw  fruit,  apples,  cherries,  and  one  small  glass  of  red  wine  diluted 
with  water, 

Stff^pcr  (about  7  p.  m,). — Gruel  nl  !)nrle}\  oatmeal,  or  rice,  with 
salt  (but  no  butter),  and  strained,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  made 
with  milk.    Ice  or  iced  water,  to  relieve  thirst  between  meals. 

Naitnyns  Diet 

Naunyn  divides  diabetes  somewhat  arbitrarily  into  three  varieties 
— mild,  severe,  and  intermediate.     For  the  most  severe  cases  he 
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gives  a  diet  of  fat  meat ;  the  intermediate  cases  are  treated  at  firsU 
on  an  exclusive  diet  of  fat  meat,  then,  as  the  sugar  disappears  f rom  f 
the  urine,  he  adds  eggs,  milk,  and  a  small  allowance  of  bread  to  the  i 
diet.  In  mild  forms  he  directs  the  use  of  a  few  green  vegetables,  | 
salads*  fruits,  and  other  articles,  unless  the  sugar  reappears  in  the, 
urine,  when  the  patient  is  to  be  put  back  upon  a  rigid  nitrogenousl 
diet.  He  claims  that  in  mild  cases  of  diabetes  patients  do  not  re-] 
quire  more  than  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  ounces  of  meat  a  day,  with  j 
two  or  three  ounces  of  bread  and  six  or  seven  ounces  of  veg^etables.| 

Hy^enic  Treatment — i^atients  should  guard  themselves  as  far  asl 
possible  from  catching  coid,  and  when  possible  should  live    in   a 
muclerately   warm  and  temperate   climate.      If  their  surrouncltn^j 
permit,  it  is  important  to  take  moderate  exercise  and  to  remain  iftj 
the  open  ain     Flannels  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin  in  winter  J 
and  the  body  should  always  be  kept  warm,  for  there  is  less  hcat-pro-i 
ducing  power  than  normally.     The  skin  should  be  nmintaincd  in  I 
good  condition  by  frequent  warm  baths  or  hot  and  cold  douchin|^.| 
dry  rubbing,  or  massage.     All  muscular  and  nervous  or   tnenial 
fatigue  is  to  be  avoided.    It  is  claimed  by  Kiilz  that  muscular  exer- 
cise tends  to  increase  the  consumption  of  sugar  or  glycogen  in  ilia- 
betes  and  to  lessen  its  elimination  by  the  kidneys.    This  applies  tol 
the  more  robust  cases  only,  for  in   the  se%Tre  type   of  the    dis-i 
ease   with   great   emaciation   much   exercise   becomes   harmful 
impossible. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — The  medicinal  treatment  of  lUabctes  is) 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  dia- 
betes cure  may  result  by  exclusive  dietetic  treatment.  There  are 
others  in  which  the  use  of  metlicines  is  found  to  be  of  some  service, 
but  it  may  be  stated  positively  that  there  are  no  cases  which  are 
curable  by  medicines  without  proper  dietetic  treatment. 

Opium  and  codcia  are  successful  in  some  instances  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  sugan  Commencing  with  half-grain  doses,  the  latter 
is  to  be  gradually  increased  until  ten  or  fifteen  grains  are  taken  in  a 
day  :  alkalies,  such  as  the  citrate  and  acetates,  are  also  cxcasionally 
found  beneficial.  Clemen's  liquor  arsenici  hromati  has  attained  suc- 
cess in  some  hands.  Digestive  tonics,  aromatic  bitters,  mineral  acids« 
and  coddiver  oil  are  frequently  indicated,  and  strychnine  antl  ergot 
are  to  be  employed  as  vasomotor  tonics  when  desired.  They  rep^^i* 
late  the  arterial  tension,  an<l  may  reduce  the  quantity  of  iirine  and 
relieve  the  thirst. 

The  nitrogenous  <!iet  is  apt  to  excite  diarrhoea,  which  may  be 
controlled  by  such  remedies  as  salol,  salicylate  of  bismuth,  or  cas- 
tor oil. 

For  the  intense  cra\nng  for  food  experienced  by  some  patients, 
with  a  hollow,  sinking  feeling  at  the  epigastrium,  Roberts  recom- 
mends a  twcK  or  three-grain  asafoetida  pill  three  times  a  day. 
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Rhachitis  (Rickets) 

Causatiom.— Rickets  is  a  disease  of  nialniitrition.  The  fault  may 
lie  in  a  hereditary  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  influence 
of  some  disease,  but  the  majority  of  cases  are  directly  caused  by 
improper  or  insufficient  food.  This  food  may  be  the  breast  milk 
of  a  mother  or  wet  nurse,  who  is  herself  enfeebled  by  chronic  dis- 
ease, by  oft-repeated  pregnancies,  or  whose  mammary  secretion  is 
modified  by  dietetic  errors — loss  of  sleep,  etnotional  or  neurotic  dis- 
orders, or  the  milk  supply  may  simply  be  insufficient  from  too 
long-continued  nursing  or  the  intervention  of  pregnancy,  or  some 
other  factor.  The  poor,  for  reasons  of  economy,  often  suckle  their 
chihJren  for  too  long  a  period — in  fact,  until  they  are  two  years  of 
age — but  even  before  weaning  them  they  allow  them  to  go  to  the 
table  and  share  in  the  general  diet  of  fried  fish,  pickles,  potatoes, 
]>ork,  raw  fniits,  beer,  etc.  Children  treated  in  this  manner  are 
especially  prone  to  develop  rickets^  In  all  doubtful  cases  the  tuilk 
<if  the  mother  or  nurse  should  be  analysed  before  weaning,  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  improve  its  ([uality.  If  the  child  is  already 
weanetl,  the  cause  of  the  rhachitic  condition  may  be  a  poorly  selected 
diet,  such  as  a  patent  "  baby  food,"  with  insufficient  fat  and  earthy 
salts  and  excess  of  starch. 

Rickets  has  been  experimentally  produced  by  Cheadle,  Guerin, 
and  others  in  young  animals  by  depriving  them  of  animal  fats  and 
earthy  salts.  It  is  caused  by  withholding  all  litrie  salts  from  the 
food  (A'oit),  but  especially  calcium  phosphate,  and  young,  growing 
animals  failing  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  absorb  lime  salts  from 
bones  already  ossified  for  the  benefit  of  the  newer  ones,  and  thus 
all  the  bones  become  soft,  Baginsky  found  that  this  process  is  ex- 
aggerated in  young  animals  l>y  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
food,  and  Wegner  proved  that  phosphorus  has  a  similar  effect. 
Forster  has  calculated  from  the  lime  ordinarily  present  in  milk  that 
an  infant  four  months  of  age  receives  a  graiume  each  day,  Intliges- 
tion  lessens  hydrochloric-acid  secretion  and  increases  lactic-acid 
formation,  and  lessens  absorption  of  lime  salts. 

Starchy  and  saccharine  foods  not  only  contain  little  or  none  of 
the  necessar}'  hme,  but  easily  undergo  lactic-acid  fermentation, 
which  it  has  just  been  shown  intensifies  the  rhachitic  processes. 

Bottle-fed  infants  are  very  subject  to  rickets,  especially  if  the 
milk  be  sterilised,  and  breast-fed  infants  may  become  rhachitic  if  the 
milk  is  water) \  of  low  specific  gravity,  too  poor  or  too  rich  in  fat 
or  in  lactose. 

Prophylaxis. — The  best  prophylactic  against  rickets  is  nursing 
through  the  first  year  by  a  healthy  mother  or  a  carefully  selected 
wet  nurse.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  this  country  for  mothers 
to  wean  their  babies  ton  early,  and  without  a  physician's  advice  to 
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resort  to  one  of  the  much-advertisecJ  patent  infant  foods,  with  tne 
rtsyh  above  described. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  of  rhacbitis  in 
weanling  must  consist,  first  of  all,  in  supplying  good  fresh  cow's  1 
milk  modified  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  best  mother's  , 
milk.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  milk  should  contain  sufftcicnl  [ 
fat,  and  it  must  be  modified  accordingly  by  the  addition  of  cream  or] 
oil    (See  Modified  Milk,  p.  88 j 

If  the  child  must  be  bottle  fed,  the  milk  should  be  carefully  Pas-] 
teurised  in  order  to  diminish  the  liability  of  its  fermentation  in  the| 
alimentary  canal,  and  among  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase prepared  milk  in  this  way.  the  milk  as  soon  as  purchaseil] 
should  be  heated,  and  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  may  be 
added  to  it.    A  plug  of  previously  baked  cotton  shouhl  be  used  in 
the  bottle  in  place  of  a  cork.     When  given,  the  milk  should   be 
diluted  with  barley  water,  or,  if  constipation  is  present,  with  oatmeal  j 
water*    These  waters  are  made  by  boiling  a  lablespoonful  of  pearl 
barley  or  of  good  oatmeal  in  a  pint  of  water  until  the  meal  is  com- 
pletely softened,    A  little  salt  is  then  added,  and  the  mass  is  strained  i 
through  a  fine  cloth.     It  is  advisable  also  to  add  milk  sugar.     The  ^ 
proportion  of  milk  for  the  diluent  should  be  half  and  half  for  the  i 
first  six  weeks  of  infancy;  after  tliis  the  proportion  is  to  he  gradu* 
ally  increased,  and  when  six  months  of  age  it  should  be  given  three 
parts  milk  and  one  part  diluent.     The  quantity  of  milk  is  to  be 
continuously  increased,  and  at  the  ninth  month  it  may  be  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  four  to  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  dilution  is  no  longer 
re<|uired. 

Very  young  infants  w^ho  are  fed  by  artificial  means  should  not 
be  given  any  farinaceous  food.  In  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
infant  life  the  saliva — from  deficiency  In  ptyalin — is  incapable  of 
digesting  starch,  and  starch  is  also  poorly  digested  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  in  the  intestine.  Starch,  therefore,  acts  as  a  fc»reign  l>ody  and 
a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  and  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal 
unaltere<b 

It  is  advisable  in  all  rickety  children  to  restrict  the  giving  ol 
farinaceous  foods  until  some  time  after  the  period  when  they  are 
often  allowed,  and,  as  a  rule,  children  having  rickets  should  not  be 
fed  any  starchy  food  until  after  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  month. 
They  need  fats  much  more  than  starches  or  sugars. 

There  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this  where  infants  be* 
come  seemingly  robust  while  fed  upon  amylaceous  foods  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  they  are  less  healthy  as  they  grow  older  or  exhibit 
malnutrition  or  some  constitutional  weakness.  Such  exceptions  bv 
no  means  controvert  the  value  of  the  ride  in  general,  as  above  stated. 
When  starchy  food  is  given  to  young  infants  it  should  always  be 
predigestcd  with  diastase  or  **  malted.'^ 
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Preparations  of  condensed  milk  wliich  contain  large  quantities 
of  sugar  are  sonietimes  given  to  infants  by  mothers,  and  they  pro- 
duce a  prompt  increase  in  weight,  but  the  appearance  in  these  cases 
is  deceptive,  and  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  are  less  firm  and 
strong  than  they  should  be.  This  is  provctl  by  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren erroneously  fed  in  this  way  succumb  far  more  easily  to  various 
diseases  of  infancy*  especially  to  diarrhoea!  troubles,  wdiich  they  may 
acquire  later  on.  After  the  first  year  a  little  of  some  mahed  or  pre- 
digested  form  of  starchy  food  may  be  added  to  the  milk. 

Whenever  amylaceous  food  is  mixed  with  the  milk  it  should  be 
previously  converted,  as  far  as  possible^  into  dextrin  or  glucose,  and 
it  should  be  added  rather  with  the  object  of  mechanically  preventing 
the  formation  of  coagulae  of  casein  than  with  the  idea  of  feeding  the 
infant  upon  a  substance  which  its  digestive  organs  are  not  yet  fitted 
to  act  upon.  J.  Lewis  Smith  says:  **  If  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
barley  flour  be  boiled  in  twenty-five  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  when 
il  is  lukewami  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  diastase  be  adfled  to  it.  the 
gruel  in  a  few  minutes  l>ecomcs  much  thinner  from  the  digestion  of 
starch,  and  it  is  a  useful  adjuvant  to  the  milk  employed  in  the 
nursery,  especially  for  infants  over  the  age  of  six  months."  At  this 
lime  or  later  a  little  albuminous  food  in  the  form  of  mutton  or 
chicken  broth  or  the  expressed  juice  of  rare  roast  beef  or  beef- 
steak. 

After  a  year  or  fourteen  months  the  diet  should  consist  of  cow's 
milk,  cream,  beef  juice  squeezed  from  a  fresh  steak,  and  broths,  and 
stale  bread  crumbs  in  milk  may  be  added.  Later  still,  the  chil<l  may 
take  scraped  beef  or  a  raw  beef  sandwich  made  with  thin  layers  or 
bread  and  butter  with  meat  pulp  between  them.  Beef  tea,  mutton, 
and  chicken  broths  are  good.  Fresh  fruit  juice,  especially  orange 
juice,  is  excellent.  A  little  sweet  currant  jelly  added  to  the  meat 
will  improve  its  flavour  for  older  children  who  object  to  taking 
it.  When  a  year  and  a  half  old  the  child  may  be  given  eggs,  either 
beaten  with  milk  and  sweetened  or  soft-cooked.  If  attacks  of  diar- 
rhoea supervene,  it  will  be  well  to  stop  the  meat  broths  temporarily 
and  put  the  child  for  a  few  days  on  a  diet  of  koumiss,  zoolak,  or 
pancreatinJsed  milk.  In  scmie  cases  maltine  is  found  to  agree  well 
with  rhachitic  children,  and  if  diarrhrea  does  not  exist  ihey  should 
be  given  pure  Norwegian  cod-li%^er  oil  three  times  a  day  in  doses  of 
a  few  drops  for  a  young  infant,  up  to  a  teaspoonful  for  a  child  a 
year  or  two  old.  Older  children  should  have  abundant  fat,  in  the 
form  of  fresh  butter  on  bread,  or  cream  upon  stewed  fruit  or  baked 
apples.  Fothergill  w  rote  :  "  The  liquid  fat  of  fried  bacon  is  most 
digestible,  and  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  dip  its  bread  in  it  or 
have  it  crumbed  into  the  fluid  fat/*  Or  it  may  occasionally  be  given 
a  piece  of  bacon  to  suck. 

The  fat  of  bone  marrow^  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Inimciiong  of  two  or  three  teaspooiifuls  of  olive  oil  may  be  g'lvcn 
daily  over  the  legs  and  abdomuo. 

Rhachiiic  children*  on  account  of  their  poor  nutrition,  usually 
have  a  deficient  number  of  teeth  or  their  teeth  are  imperfect  or 
quickly  decay.  It  is  therefore  miportant  that  when  they  have  passed 
the  first  dentition  food  should  always  be  given  them  in  a  state  ol 
fine  subtlivision,  otherwise  it  will  be  bolted  without  masticatiotl 
and  gastro-intestinal  disorder  will  result.  Meat  should  be  thoroughly 
hashed  or  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  solid  meal  should  never  he  g^iven 
the  cliild  to  masticate  until  it  is  over  two  years  of  age.  Potatoes  < 
should  only  be  given  baked  in  a  soft  and  mealy  form. 

Some  breast-fed  infants  may  become  rickety*  while  others  badly 
fed  by  artificial  means  may  not,  and  the  extraordinary  instances  of  | 
toleration  of  improper  food  which  one  constantly  finds  among-  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  poor,  at  times  severely  test  one's  faith  in 
dietetic  rules,  but  nnich  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  constitution  i 
of  individuals  and  for  race  characteristics.  The  subse(|uent  liistory 
of  wrongly  fed  children  often  points  directly  to  original  faults  in 
diet  which  have  affected  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  although 
the  inmiediate  effect  of  such  errors  may  not  have  been  apparent. 

AIDS  TO   DIETETIC   TREATMENT 

Rhachitic  babies,  as  well  as  older  children,  should  be  wcig^hed  at 
regular  interv^als  as  an  important  guide  for  their  correct  feeding. 

In  rickets  more  or  less  gastric  catarrh  is  conmionly  presentt 
which  interferes  with  normal  digestion  and  absorption,  and  appro- 
priate medicinal  remedies  should  be  employed  to  regulate  this  condi^ 
tion  when  necessary.  There  is  often  excessive  acidity  in  the  stom- 
ach which  must  be  neutralised  by  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  hygienic 
treatment  uf  the  children  in  conjunction  with  dietetic  measures  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Rickety  children  must  practically  live  out- 
doors  in  all  seasonable  weather,  and  tt  is  better  for  them  to  remain 
out  in  fresh,  cold  air  than  to  be  kept  at  home  in  a  damp,  dark,  over- 
heated, and  badly  ventilated  tenement.  They  should  be  fre<juently 
bathed  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  in  as  good  condition  as  possible* 
and  i>revent  the  occurrence  of  skin  diseases,  which  arc  a  common 
accompaniment  of  malnutrition.  They  shouhl  be  kept  quiet  and 
not  worried,  anil  if  they  are  weak  and  feeble,  great  care  should  he 
exercised  in  handling  them  and  in  placing  them  in  proper  piisitions 
upon  beds  which  are  firm  but  not  hard,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
weakened  bones  from  becoming  deformed  by  pressure. 


Scurvy 

Camsation. — Scurvw  is  a  disease  dependent  upon  nialnutritii>ftr 
which  is  customarily  attributed  to  lack  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the 
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dietary ;  Ijtit  this  statement  is  somewhat  vague,  in  that  it  is  not  ex- 
actly ktiuwn  which  articles  of  diet  are  most  liable  to  produce  the 
disease  by  their  absence,  although  many  beheve  that  the  cause  is 
due  to  deficiency  of  sahs  whose  acids — citric,  mahc.  lactic,  acetic, 
and  tartaric— ^form  carbonates,  but  no  preventive  food  has  been 
found  which  is  absolutely  successful  in  all  cases.  At  all  events,  it  is 
a  disease  due  to  omission  and  not  to  consumption  of  certain  foods, 
and  it  depends  rather  upon  the  quality  than  quantity  of  food.  In 
opposition  to  the  theory  that  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables  acts  as  a 
cause  of  scur\^'  in  man,  the  fact  is  stated  by  Lieutenant  Greely 
that  among  the  Danish  Eskimos,  who  have  a  population  nf  ten  thou- 
sand* not  a  pound  of  vegetables  nor  a  dozen  pounds  of  bread  per 
man  are  eaten  annually,  and  yet  they  are  practically  free  from  the 
disease,  and  the  same  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the  most 
northern  tribes  of  Eskimos  of  pure  blood  who  were  studied  by  Lieu- 
tenant Peary,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  Alaskan  archi- 
pelago and  some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  W'ho  do  not 
inckide  either  vegetables  or  cereals  in  their  food.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  disease  is  much  oftener  present  among  people  who 
have  lived  for  some  time  in  bad  hygienic  surroundings  and  in  damp, 
tlirty  (piarters,  and  who  have  been  subjected  to  mental  depression, 
monotony  of  occupation  and  diet,  or  excessive  work  and  fatigue,  as 
well  as  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  It  has  often  been  known  in  prisons. 
It  is  therefore  possible  for  scur\y  to  occur  in  any  part  of  the  world 
among  men  aflfected  by  these  conditions,  but  it  is  much  less  common 
at  the  present  time  than  formerly. 

In  the  British  arctic  expedition  of  18^^-76  over  48  per  cent  of 
the  men  suffered  from  scurvy,  and  a  still  larger  percentage  existed 
among  those  who  were  exempt  from  field  service  and  outdoor  life. 

When  the  potato  crop  failed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1846 
scur%'y  became  very  prevalent.  In  the  war  of  the  Crimea  twenty- 
three  thousand  cases  occurred  among  the  French  troops  alone. 

Woodruff,  referring  to  scurvy  in  the  United  States  Army,  writes  : 
"  If  transportation  is  so  deficient  that  only  bacon,  hard-tack,  and 
coffee  can  be  carried,  actual  scurvy  is  the  result.  The  company 
commander  must  secure  something  else  for  his  men.  The  lack  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  meat  is  the  chief  fault.  Why  fresh  things 
are  needed  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  body  thus  received  certain  salts  anrl  unknown  substances  neces- 
sary as  stimulants  or  tonics  to  the  tissues,  which  salts  and  substances 
are  destroyed  by  the  usual  methods  of  preservation.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  men  may  live  for  many  years  without  tasting  such  arti- 
cles of  diet,  though  it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  be  denied  all  three — meats, 
fresh  vegetables,  and  fresh  fruits.  If  they  are  so  denied  they  are  not 
possessed  of  that  health  which  permits  of  the  highest  mental  and 
physical  development." 
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Scurvy  contributed  15  per  cent  lo  the  death  rate  from  diseases 
in  the  late  civil  war,  and  it  was  formerly  prevalent  among  seafaring 
men  when  upon  long  voyages,  who  lived  upon  salt  pork  or  picklcil 
meats ;  but  the  disease  is  encountered  much  less  often  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  better  means  of  preserving  foods,  securing  varieh 
in  diet,  and  better  hygiene.  The  regulations  of  boards  of  trade 
usually  require  that  antiscorbutic  foods  and  remedies  should  \w 
carried  upon  vessels,  and  the  development  of  scurvy  on  board  ship, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases  of  shipwreck  or  in  voyages  prolongird 
beyond  the  expected  limit,  subjects  the  captains  or  owners  lo  indict- 
ment  for  criminal  negligence.  The  English  law  early  required  thai 
lime  juice  should  he  carried  on  long  voyages,  and  this  formed)' 
earned  the  nickname  of  "  lime  juicers  **  for  British  sailors.  Many 
almshouses  have  similar  regulations. 

Scurvy  has  been  known  to  occur  from  failure  of  intestinal  ab- 
sorption, in  which  case  it  is  less  easily  preventable. 

Garrod  holds  that  scurvy  is  caused  by  absence  of  potash*  lor  in 
this  disease  the  blood  is  deficient  in  potassium  salts.  He  regards 
this  fact  also  as  an  explanation  of  the  muscular  weakness  which  i$ 
a  prominent  feature,  and  observes  that  all  good  antiscorbutics— 
fresh  mtlk,  meat.  lemons,  and  fresh  vegetables — contain  abundani 
potash. 

Garrod 's  theory  is  modified  by  Imniermann,  who  believes  that  a 
temporary  lack  of  these  salts  may  cause  trophic  disorders,  which  nray 
continue  for  some  time  after  the  deficiency  in  salts  has  been  made 
good,  and  Duchek  has  even  found  that  in  exacerbations  of  symp- 
toms occurring  in  scurvy  there  may  be  an  increased  eliminaiiuii 
of  potash  salts  in  the  urine.  The  body  is  capable  of  retaining 
and  reusing  its  various  salts  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  with- 
drawal of  the  potash  does  not  necessarily  induce  scurvy  at  onct 
(Bauer). 

Norihrup  and  Crandall  investigated  the  causes  of  scurvy  in  a 
number  of  infants,  and  report  that  they  find  the  employment  of  pro- 
prietary foods  which  for  various  reasons  are  substituted  by  the 
mother  for  fresh  food  is  the  most  important  cause  of  scurv^y,  and 
"  even  fresh  milk  in  small  proportions  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  per- 
fection.'*   Their  report  continues  : 

"  The  exact  diet  is  known  in  thirty-three  cases.  We  find  that 
twelve  of  these  children  (^6  per  cent)  were  fed  on  a  proprietary  food 
exckisively,  six  (18  per  cent)  had  received  an  exclusive  diet  of  con- 
densed milk  or  evaporated  cream,  while  three  received  a  combination 
of  these  two  foods.  Over  63  per  cent,  therefore,  were  fed  upon  a 
diet  of  proprietary  foods  and  condensed  milk.  Two  children  re- 
ceived sterilised  milk  exclusively,  and  three  a  weak  mixture  of  milk 
and  w^ater.  One  was  fed  on  condensed  milk,  one  on  boiled  and  pq>- 
tonised  milk,  and  one  on  barlev  water. 
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*'  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  country  which  furnishes  most 
of  the  hterature  of  scorbutus  iti  children  is  the  same  which  is  posted 
from  end  to  end  with  adverttsements  of  proprietary  foods/' 

Prophylaxis. — So  long  as  the  hygienic  conditions  are  good  and 
the  food  is  of  the  besi  quahty  and  variety,  and  if  proper  disciphne 
and  regular  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping  are  insured,  scurvy  may  be 
prevented  among  soldiers  and  sailors,  although  fresh  vegetables  may 
not  be  obtainable.  On  American  ships  potatoes  are  always  used. 
Cranberries  keep  well  and  are  excellent  antiscorbutic  food. 

The  introduction  of  canned  and  compressed  vegetables  in  sea- 
merrs  rations  has  done  much  to  prevent  scurvy,  but  fresh  food  is 
always  to  be  preferred  to  preserved  food  of  any  kind.  Dried  legumes 
are  quite  useless,  I'^or  travellers  in  the  far  North,  Nordenskiold 
advised  the  use  of  cloud  berries  (Rubt(s  chamcnnorHs). 

Dietetic  Treatment. — In  mild  cases  of  scurvy  of  comparatively 
short  duration  patients  rapirlly  improve  under  proper  dietetic  treat- 
ment if  it  can  be  obtained.  The  juice  of  two  or  three  limes  or 
lemons,  or  a  few  fresh  vegetables  eaten  daily,  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  the  former  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  as  well  as 
curative  agents. 

A.  E.  Wright  dissents  from  this  view,  at  least  in  regard  to  such 
cases  as  may  suffer  from  bleeding  from  the  gums.  He  claims  that 
the  acids,  tartaric  and  citric,  have  a  decided  inhibitory  action  upon 
intravascular  coagulation  when  given  per  os,  and  maintains,  contrary 
to  general  experience,  that  in  scurvy  with  persistent  !i<emorrhage 
the  use  of  fresh  lemon  juice  tends  to  keep  up  the  oozing  of  the 
blood.  He  says  that  the  neutral  citrates  and  tartrates  do  not  act 
in  this  manner,  and  they  should  therefore  be  prescribed  instead  of 
fresh  femoii  juice. 

Stomatitis  is  often  the  most  prominent  symptom,  anil  if  the 
mouth  is  very  tender,  the  gums  are  swollen  and  bleed  readily,  and 
the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  diet  must  be  limited  to  fluid  or  some 
solid  food  which  requires  no  mastication.  Beef  lea,  broths  and 
meat  soups  thickened  with  vegetables,  fresh  vegetable  /»«nVj,  '^g^s, 
and  milk  are  recommended.  To  these  substances  the  juice  of  two 
or  three  fresh  oranges,  limes,  or  lemons  should  be  added.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  masticate  food  thoroughly  and  the  stomach  is  not 
too  feeble,  fresh  meat,  baked  or  mashed  potatoes,  cabbage,  sauer- 
kraut. ]iickles,  salad,  and  '*  greens."  such  as  water  cress,  fresh  mus- 
tard, or  radishes,  may  be  given.  The  citrate  of  iron,  vinegar,  acetic 
acid,  and  potassium  chlorate  and  bitartrate  have  all  proved  hcnefi- 
cial  During  the  civil  war  the  expressed  juice  of  sorghnm  was  tried 
with  some  success. 

The  treatment  of  scurvy  in  children  consists  first  in  throwing 
away  all  proprietary  f(X>ds,  and  then  if  the  disease  has  not  pro- 
cessed too  far.  improvement  and  cure  rapidly  follow  change  to  a 
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s  milk,  expressed  beef 


normal  ctirt  of  mother's  milk  or  fresh  cow 
juice,  and  a  Uttle  fresh  orange  or  peach  juice. 


H.EMOKRjiAiiiL  Purpura 

With  regard  to  idiopathic  purpura*  vvhicli  sometimes  appears  in 
well-nourished  subjects^  it  has  been  stated  that  a  non-stimulating 
diet,  by  reducing  the  activity  of  the  heart,  may  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  haemorrhages,  Bauer  says :  **  Such  patients  should  take  all 
foods  and  drinks  cool,  and  never  in  large  quantities  at  a  time ;  they 
should  abstain  altogether  from  akohoK  and  milk  is  to  be  recom- 
mendetl  for  its  easy  toleration  in  these  cases/' 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS    DISEASES 
Addison's  Disease 

The  aetiology  of  this  affection  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  it  results  from  tuberculosis  or  other  disease 
of  the  adrenal  bodies,  perhaps  associated  with  functional  or  organic 
change  in  the  neighbouring  sympathetic  ganglia* 

At  first  no  dietetic  treatment  is  required,  but  in  advanced  cases 
there  is  always  weakness  of  the  digestive  system*  and  vomiting  may 
be  a  common  symptom.  There  is  also  progressive  inanition,  which 
Ijecomes  extreme.  The  diet,  tht-refore,  must  bt:  of  a  light  and  easily 
digestible  character.  In  some  of  the  advanced  cases  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  For  others,  when 
milk  is  not  well  borne,  the  diet  should  consist  of  beef  or  mutton 
l>rnth»  with  eggs  beaten  with  milk  or  sherry,  gruels  with  added 
milk  extracts  or  peptonoids,  custard,  rennet,  milk  toast. 

Nourishment  should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  at  least  once 
in  three  hours,  and  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  take  all 
that  he  can  possibly  digest.  The  intermittent  vomiting  may  neces- 
silate  the  use  of  nutrient  enemata.  Wine  or  spirits  are  usually 
required  for  tonic  and  stimulant  effect ;  the  s[)ecial  variety  is  im- 
materiaK 

OSTEOMAI^VCIA 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  condition  of  osteomalacia  is  sug;- 
gesied  by  what  is  known  of  its  jeliology,  but  the  results  arc  seldom 
encouraging.  It  is  characterised  by  progressive  softening  of  the 
Inmes,  a  disease  in  which  the  salts,  especially  the  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  are  reduced  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  normal 
quanlity. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  in  what  manner  these  salts  are  di&- 
jlved  out  of  the  bony  structures,  and  excess  of  both  lactic  and 
arbonic  acid  have  been  regarde<l  as  probable  solvents.     It  is  nol 
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proved  that  a  deficiency  of  salts  in  the  diet  causes  the  disease,  which 
has  been  observed  in  well-fed  subjects.  It  is,  however,  customary 
to  arrange  the  diet  with  regard  to  furnishing  an  abundance  oi  saUs 
together  with  such  articles  as  milk,  eggs,  and  meat. 

It  is  advisable  also  to  prescribe  cod-liver  oil,  either  alone  or  in* 
combination  with  various  phosphates  or  hypophosphites.  and  this 
food  proves  on  the  whole  the  most  serviceable.  Trousseau  thought 
that  it  cured  one  or  two  of  his  cases. 

It  is  a  rare  affection  in  its  worse  type,  although  cases  of  tnoderate 
severity  are  less  uncommon. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre 

It  is  only  very  advanced  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  with  con- 
siderable cardiac  palpitation  that  require  careful  dieting.  The 
indications  for  treatment  are  to  support  the  strength  and  avoid 
flatulency  and  constipation,  and  any  substances  liable  to  increase 
palpitation  or  excite  the  nervous  system  must  be  wtthhekl  Hence, 
stimulants  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided.  Tea»  coffee,  alcohol, 
condiments,  and  tobacco  arc  all  forbidden,  as  are  also  sugar,  sweets^ 
pastry,  fried  food,  and  **  made  dishes.** 

The  food  should  be  plainly  cooked,  and  should  consist  of  abun- 
dant meats,  milk,  fats  (such  as  cream,  butter,  and  cod*liver  oil),  care- 
fully prepared  cereals,  fresh  fruits,  and  green  vegetables. 

Chronic  Lead  Poisoning 

Causation. — Chronic  lead  pntsoning  is  common  among  all  arti- 
sans or  mechanics  who  work  much  with  lead  in  any  form,  but  espe- 
cially white  lead.  Plumbers  and  house  painters  arc  therefore  par- 
ticularly subject  to  it.  It  may  also  be  acquired  by  eating  imjiroperly 
tinned  or  badly  soldered  canned  food,  although  such  cases  are  usu- 
ally acute.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  using  drinking  water  which 
has  passed  through  new  lead  pipes.  When  present  in  the  strength 
of  only  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  to  the  gallon  it  may  cause  palsy. 

The  cheap  ale,  or  '*  four  ale,"  as  it  is  called,  sold  in  London  to 
the  lowest  classes,  is  sometimes  kept  in  contact  wnth  pewter  pipes 
until  it  contains  toxic  quantities  nf  lead. 

Lead  is  sometimes  contained  in  poisonous  amount  in  beer  or 
wine  which  has  been  contann'nated  by  the  metal  during  its  careless 
manufacture.  Some  persons  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  lead, 
and  cases  are  recorded  of  poisoning  from  the  medical  use  of  a  few 
doses  of  lead  and  opium  pills,  and  also  from  that  of  cosmetics  con- 
taining white  lead. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Chronic  lead  poisoning  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  constipation,  and  it  is  highly  important  to  over- 
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this  difficulty  by  such  foods  as  will  keep  the  bowels  actively 
Fresh  inats  and  coarse  cereals  (such  as  oatmeal,  commeal. 
I  grits,  Graham  bread),  and  molasses  are  recommended,  with 
maA  acber  foods  and  regulations  as  are  given  under  the  heading  of 
the  Treatment  of  Constipation  (p.  571). 

Water  should  be  drunk  in  large  quantity,  not  only  to  increas^f 

"^gestive  secretions  and  keep  the  faeces  moist,  but  to  act  as  a 

It  and  aid  in  washing  out  the  poison. 

Lemonade,  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  fifteen  dn^psio 

the  tmnblerfid.  or  with  a  similar  dose  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  is 

miefc  IQ  vogue  as  a  prophylactic  beverage,  for  it  forms  an  insoluble 

fiemt  SD^ihate  from  the  more  soluble  carbonate  or  other  salts  d 

leatf  wbicb  may  have  reached  the  stomach  by  being  taken  with  food 

or  AvdL    This  insoluble  salt  is  not  absorbed,  and  hence  poiscming 

mm^  he  airerte<L 

MieB  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  or  other  prcp- 
crf  lead  believe  that  drinking  milk  freely  as  a  beverage  is 
ctic  against  poisoning,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  acts 
than  as  a  good  diuretic. 
Lead  colic  is  sometimes  benefited  by  lavage. 

Dirrrnc  Complications  arising  from  Associated 

Diseases 

There  are  certain  diseases  and  conditions  which  are  not  m' 
fttKtiy  associated  in  the  same  individual,  the  dietetic  treaimeni  oi 
fAch  ik  which  may  be  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  other.    Such. 
fi>r  e3<unDfk>e.  are:  Diabetes  and  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  former 
i!««|Bfrii|g  chietly  meat,  the  latter  none  ;  extreme  leanness  an*l  chronic 
^ra^mc  catarrh,  the  former  condition  requiring  fats,  starches,  and 
>Ufpti^  the  latter  prohibiting  them  ;  obesity  and  chronic  albuminuria, 
the  iuewer  requiring  animal  food,  the  latter  none  (unless  it  be  milk): 
^dlie  fhenmatism  and  extreme  anaemia,  the  former  requiring  na 
wHA  witoaLl  fooil,  the  latter  demanding  it ;  intestinal  dyspepsia  and; 
the  former  benefited  by  a  meat  diet  and  no  starches  or 
the  latter  doing  better  with  opposite  diet ;  ascites  and 
alhuminuria,  where  the  quantity  of  fluiil  ingested  as  well  as 
ih^fiMi  womy  present  very  opposite  requirements. 

Whe»  *iich  complications  arise  it  is  possible  to  compromise  for  1 
Igm^  Ul^oa  a  milk  diet,  this  being  the  most  natural  food,  and  onfi 
^i\  "  '  the  whole,  is  capable  of  more  universal  adaptation  than 
^>  In  ^Mher  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first  instance  men* 

^^  ve— of  diabetes  accompanied  by  severe  Bright*s  disease — 

g^  -^  i^itM-nied  by  the  patient^s  general  condition,  the  gain  or 

k*  "♦  *h<?  strength  of  pulse  and  muscle  tone  being  the 

•ne  or  other  system  of  dieting.     The  lesser 
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cvil^  whichever  it  may  be,  must  naturally  give  way  to  the  greater, 
and  a  generous  mixed  diet  may  sometimes  be  found  to  serve  the 
patient  better  than  one  too  much  restricted  by  theoretical  consid- 
<;  rations. 

No  subject  taxes  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  dtetist  more  se- 
verely than  the  treatment  of  such  complications,  when  ordinary  rules 
appear  most  contradictory. 


DIET    FOR    SURGICAL    PATIENTS   AND   AFTER 
OPERATIONS,   ETC. 

Food  ANT)  An.^sthetics 

Preparation  for  the  Administration  of  Ansestlietics. — When  an 
anaesthetic,  such  as  ether  or  chloroform,  is  to  be  given,  care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  stomach  is  empty,  otherwise  vomiting  is  apt  to 
occur  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  patient  is  weak,  and,  being  un- 
conscious, the  natural  reflexes  of  the  process,  inclodiiig  the  closure 
of  the  epiglottis,  are  not  well  carried  out,  and  food  is  very  easily 
drawn  into  the  trachea  and  excites  serious,  if  not  fatal,  choking. 
For  this  reason  the  patient  is  usually  prepared  for  the  anaesthetic  by 
giving  a  light  and  easily  digested  breakfast,  consisting  solely  of  milk 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  farinaceous  food,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll. 
and  three  or  four  hours  later  the  anaesthetic  may  be  administered 
with  safety. 

Feeble  patients  sometimes  require  an  ounce  of  brandy  or  whisky 
half  an  hour  before  the  operation — long  enough  before  for  it  to 
become  absorbed. 

It  is  never  desirable  to  give  an  anaesthetic  within  three  hours 
after  the  ingestion  of  a  full  meal  It  impedes  annesthetisatioii,  be* 
sides  causing  the  danger  of  vomiting  and  choking.  In  many  cases 
it  is  better  to  allow  five  or  six  hours  to  intervene.  In  an  emergency 
where  an  accident  occurring  shortly  after  a  heavy  meal  rec|uires  the 
tnmiediate  use  of  anaesthesia,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  emetic  first 
for  the  purpose  of  completely  unloading  the  stomach  while  the  pa- 
tient is  conscious. 

The  instances  of  fatal  choking  from  vomiting  and  aspirating  food 
into  the  larynx  are  fortunately  rare,  as  they  are  preventable,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  unknown.  Since  their  occurrence  is  almost 
always  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  anaesthetiser  for  not 
observing  proper  precautions,  they  are  inexcusable.  Ether,  by  some 
sipecific  action,  is  more  lilcelv  than  chloroform  to  prove  irritating 
and  excite  vomiting  while  being  inhaled.  When  retelling  is  violent 
it  may  be  sometimes  overcome  by  *'  crow-ding  '*  the  anaesthetic — that 
is,  by  causing  it  to  be  inhaled  more  energetically  for  a  moment,  until 
reflex  irritation  is  overcome. 
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Diet  after  Ansesthesia- — Ether,  much  more  than  chforofomi,  is 
apt  to  occasion  prolonged  nausea  and  vomiting  after  its  adminis- 
tration has  ceased,  and  this  may  last  in  very  susceptible  persoit^  fcir 
a  day  or  two.  In  all  cases  where  ether  is  employed  to  produce  \^t> 
foiinrl  narcosis,  even  when  only  used  to  assist  physical  examinaticms 
for  diagniostic  purposes,  it  is  well  that  caution  should  be  observed  for 
some  hours  afterwards  in  giving  food,  and  a  light  fluid  diet  of  milk* 
beef  tea»  or  a  cup  of  cocoa,  tea,  or  coffee  only  should  be  allowed 
when  any  tendency  to  nausea  or  vomiting  exists.  Under  ordinar)- 
circumstances  no  food  is  retpiired  until  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic 
have  mainly  passed  off,  and  with  continued  gastric  irritation  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  fluid  diet  for  twenty-four  hour* 
or  more,  and  give  but  little  of  that.  If  the  patient  has  been  mtidi 
exhausted  by  haemorrhage  during  the  operation  or  by  pmlonged 
ansesthesia,  nourishment  may  be  sometimes  given  sooner,  but  in 
concentrated  predigested  form.  Brandy  and  soda  is  useful  under 
these  conditions,  and  often  allays  gastric  irritation.  Ver\*  hot  water 
is  to  be  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  In  cases  of  laparotomv 
for  operations  upon  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  ap- 
pendicitis, it  may  prove  best  to  give  the  digestive  organs  entire 
physiological  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  but  if  the  pa- 
tient is  in  need  of  nourishment  one  or  two  food  enemata  may  be 
given. 

The  following  schedule  of  diet  for  the  day  may  be  taken  a<  an 
example  for  an  ordinarv'  operation  under  anaesthesia : 

7  A.  M. — A  cup  of  beef  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  or  a  cup  of  bread 
and  milk. 

1 1  A.  M. — Anesthesia  and  operation. 

3  P.  M,— Iced  milk  and  Vichy,  beef  essence,  or  peptonoids.  If 
vomiting  occurs,  give  hot  water,  or  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  wtlli 
soda. 

7  p.  M. — Bread  and  milk,  or  beef  jelly,  or  cocoa  and  a  biscuit* 
Nothing  more  until  the  next  day,  when,  if  there  are  no  special  n*a- 
sons  to  the  contrary  from  existing  disease  or  complications  arising 
from  the  operation,  the  patient's  previous  customary  diet  may  be 
gradually  resumed. 


Diet  after  Surgical  Operations  and  Injuries 

Fractures,  wounds,  bruises,  ulcers,  and  all  surgical  injuries  natu-j 
rally  heal  the  sooner  the  better  the  condition  of  the  blood.    Abun-] 
dant  nourishing  diet,  properly  selected  in  regard  to  its  ready  digesti- 
bility, is  therefore  indicated.    Starvation  promptly  impoverishes  the 
blood  and  retards  all  healing  processes. 

Mild  Cases. — In  feeding  surgical  patients  who  are  confined  tal 
bed,  or  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  injuries,  are  unable  to  exercise^l 
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care  shoukl  be  taken  thai  the  channels  for  removal  of  waste  from 
the  body  tlo  not  become  choked  and  inert.  In  the  zeal  to  promote 
rapid  heahng  by  a  Hberal  diet  it  is  t|nite  possible  to  overcharge  the 
blood  with  products  of  nutrition  and  defeat  the  object  in  view  by 
burdening  the  liver  and  other  organs,  and  inducing  **  biliousness/' 

The  patient's  appetite  should  not  be  the  only  guide,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  tongue,  the  stools,  and  the  urine  should  be  examined  to 
insure  the  proper  assimilation  of  all  the  food  taken.  In  the  absence 
of  sepsis,  fever,  and  all  affections  of  the  a!tmentar>*  canal  there  is 
usually  no  harm  in  allowing  the  full  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  to  which  the  patient  is  normally  accustomed,  or,  if  the  appetite 
flags,  considerable  variety  in  the  dietary  may  be  advantageously  per- 
mitted. 

If  there  has  been  no  loss  of  blood  and  no  severe  shocks  as  soon 
as  an  ordinary  antiseptic  operation  is  over  the  patient  is  practically 
as  well  as  he  was  before  it  was  performed. 

Cheyne  says :  **  After  operations  performed  aseptically  there  is 
no  reduction  of  diet  even  for  a  few  days.  A  hospital  patient  remains 
on  full  diet»  and  a  private  patient  may  have  anything  he  fancies,  pro- 
vided it  is  wholesome,  and  the  more  niitntious  the  food  the  better/' 
In  fact»  after  opening  a  psoas  abscess  or  a  carious  joint  the  appetite 
soon  returns  and  "  hunger  becomes  the  chief  trouble." 

As  a  rule,  stimulants  are  unnecessary'  if  the  appetite  is  keen,  but 
otherwise  beer  or  Burgundy  or  dilute  whisky  may  be  prescribed  in 
moderation  as  an  aliment,  to  be  taken  with  the  meals  only.  Hard 
drinkers  who  receive  bad  injuries,  such  as  severe  fractures,  fre- 
quently develop  delirium  tremens  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
this  may  occur  even  when  they  have  not  been  indulging  in  stimu- 
Ian  IS  for  some  weeks  previously.  In  such  cases  it  may  become 
necessar>*  to  allow  a  certain  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulation  at 
stated  interv^als  between  meals,  in  order  to  tide  them  over  an  emer- 
gency which  threatens  an  immediately  fatal  result,  trusting  to  reduce 
the  quantity  as  the  delirium  subsides. 

Severe  Cajies. — If  severe  pain  has  preceded  an  operation,  if  the 
operation  has  been  prolonged,  or  if  there  has  been  much  shock, 
even  under  anaesthesia,  the  diet  must  be  supervised  with  great  care. 
Pain  is  a  strong  depressant,  and  after  severe  shock  rest  and  stimula- 
tion is  usually  more  desirable  than  food.  Positive  harm  results  from 
overfeeding.  Black  coffee  is  very  serviceable  for  such  cases  or 
whenever  there  is  lack  of  nerve  energ)-,  and  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
keep  the  patient  for  three  or  four  days  upon  a  diet  of  milk  or  pan- 
creatinised  milk.  Broths,  meat  extracts,  and  beaten  ^gg^  may  be 
added  when  the  stomach  regains  its  lone.  If  nausea,  anorexia,  or 
disgust  for  food  exists,  or  if  there  is  much  distention  of  the  stomach, 
it  is  unwise  to  urge  food  upon  the  patient.  It  is  better  to  utilise  the 
rectum  in  such  cases,  and  coffee,  pancreatinised  milk,  egg  albumin* 
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and  alcohol  are  to  be  gireii  in  enesiata.    Opiim  or  other 
fnedicatkm  nay  be  added. 

If  extefttivclo6s  of  blood  has  occurred,  the  Totane  oi  th6d 
be  replaced  in  the  body  as  soon  as  possible,  aaid  Uqmd  kxA  im 
needed,  such  as  milk,  beef  broths,  peptocioids,  and  brandy  or  mhakfi 
if  the  stomach  retains  them.  Salt-naier  iJi|ectioi»^  or  m 
cases  hypodcmntc  injections  of  saline  solmions.  help  resiorc  the 
fluid  to  the  blood  and  improve  vascular  tone. 

Diet  after  Laparotomy.  Ovakiotomv,  rrc 

After  all  operations  involving  opening  ihe  pentoneal  cavn;.  ^  r^ 
plete  rest  of  the  stomach  is  necessar}^  for  at  least  four  or  six  hinsx 
and  not  infrequently  for  two  or  three  <lays.  Food  and  sdnnban 
may  be  given  by  enemata  (p.  408).  If  fed  per  os  for  the  first  thfJ 
day«  not  over  a  tablespoonful  of  pancreatiniscd  milk  or  milk  nifi 
lime  water  or  barley  water  slioul«l  he  allowed  once  in  two  or  thJtl 
hours,  I_-aier  the  tjuantity  may  be  increased  and  the  fnter\'als  dimittj 
ished,  and  beef  tea,  beef  peptonoids,  and  egg  albumin  may  be  addc4 

In  the  AC  cases  the  duration  of  anaesthesia  has  usually  been  pna 
longed,  and  the  shock  is  considerable.  The  danger  from  the  occm 
rence  of  vomiting,  malfemieniaiion  of  food,  and  flatulent  dtstenda 
of  the  abdomen  is  far  worse  than  that  of  inanition  from  absttncna 
It  is  well  also  to  precede  the  operation  by  a  day  or  two  of  dietin 
in  order  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  intestinal  waste  matter.  To  this  en 
the  diet  should,  when  possible,  consist  chiefly  of  lean  meat  And  dfj 
toa»t,  vegetables  and  especially  sweets  being  avoided- 

After  wounds  and  operations  affecting  the  stomach  or  intestine 
no  fowJ  at  all  shonlfl  be  given  by  the  mouth*  Nothing  but  a  litt 
cracked  ice  should  be  so  administered,  and  all  nourishment  must  I 
supplied  fur  sevenil  days  by  the  rt-ctuni.  The  return  to  mouth  fee< 
ing  must  be  made  very  slowly  and  cautiously  by  at  first  ^ving^  n< 
over  one  or  two  tablespoon  fills  of  pancreatiniscd  milk  or  lieef  ju]< 
at  a  time. 

There  i:^  often  much  thirst  following  operations  involving:  th 
pcritonaruni,  which  is  relieved  more  by  hot  fluids  than  by  tec,  wbic 
sometimes  irritates  the  throat  and  increases  the  desire  for  drink. 
there  is  danger  of  all  fluids  exciting  emcsis.  a  salt-water  enema  onci 
in  three  or  four  hours  will  alleviate  thirst  (p,  404). 

DiKT  IN   SURGTCAL   IXFLAMMATTOfS,   SePSIS,  ETC. 

The  diet  in  surgical  inflanimator>'  conditions  was  formerly  re* 
duced  to  a  minimum,  with  the  idea  that  the  healing  process  H^ukl 
be  more  sure  if  the  stimulating  influence  of  ftx>d  was  removed,  and 
that  the  inflamtnation,  like  :ui  infectious  fever,  should  l>e  *'  starred 
out."    The  diet  absoluc,  as  the  French  surgeons  of  the  first  half  of 
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this  century  termed  it,  mearii  virtual  starvation,  barley  water,  arrow- 
root water,  or  toast  water  being:  all  that  was  allowed.  With  im- 
provement in  (eeding  fevers  came  a  change  in  the  diet  of  inflamma- 
tory conditions,  and  it  was  recognised  that  the  waste  of  tissue  mate- 
rial and  the  expenditure  of  force  in  the  evolution  of  heat  must  be 
replenished  by  nutritious  food.  No  one  to-day  starves  pneumonia, 
nor  yet  does  an  uitense  local  inflannnation  of  a  joint  demand  that 
the  patient  shoold  have  solid  meat  meals,  but  there  is  an  appropriate 
mean  to  be  observed  between  overfeeding  and  star\'ation»  After 
operations  inflammation  will  no[  be  avoided  by  starving,  and  the 
patient's  strength  must  rather  be  supported  by  easily  assimilable 
food.  In  acute  inflammatory  conditions  tissue  waste  is  rapid  and 
appetite  and  digestive  power  are  lessened. 

In  severe  cases  a  diet  of  milk,  diluted  by  one  third  or  one  half 
with  \'ichy  or  Seltzer  water,  may  be  given,  four  ounces  every  hour 
antl  a  half  or  six  ounces  every  two  hours.  Other  articles  should  be 
addedp  such  as  expressed  beef  juice  or  beef  peptonoids.  These  sub- 
stances may  at  first  be  given  alone,  and  then  added  to  strong  beef, 
mutton,  or  chicken  broth.  Gruels  of  arrowroot  or  oatmeal,  raw 
eggs  alone,  or  beaten  and  addetl  to  sherry  or  brandy,  custard,  milk 
puddings,  and  beef  jelly  are  all  recommended* 

When  improvement  occurs,  a  light  convalescent  diet  may  be  pre- 
scribed, such  as  that  found  on  p,  435.  Acidulated  drinks,  sour 
lemonade,  oatmeal  or  barley  water,  and  eflfer\'escing  waters  may  be 
used  to  relieve  thirst. 

In  mild  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  many  inflammations, 
alcohol  is  not  required,  but  if  at  any  lime  the  pulse  becomes  feeble, 
the  tongue  grows  dry.  or  delirium  supervenes,  stimulants,  such  as 
whisky  or  brandy,  should  be  freely  given.  Elderly  people  and  those 
who  have  been  previously  reduced  by  wasting  diseases  require 
earlier  stimulation  in  the  form  both  of  meat  extracts  or  meat  juice 
and  alcohol  From  four  to  six  ounces  or  half  a  pint  of  liciuor  may 
be  prescribed  in  twenty-four  h*)urs,  according  to  its  effect  on  the 
pulse.  In  the  milder  inflammations,  especially  those  of  tubercular 
joints,  malt  liquors  may  be  of  service.  A  good  strong  toddy  at 
night  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  opium. 

Bums,  when  severe  or  extensive,  require  prompt  and  energetic 
stimulation.  In  bad  cases  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy  must  be  given 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  chronic  surgical  diseases,  attended  by  the  formation  of  pus. 
fresh  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  are  often  serviceable,  both 
for  their  antiscorbutic  and  laxative  effect.  Lemonade,  oranges, 
baked  apples,  or  stewed  prunes  are  recommended.  Fats  are  also 
especially  needed,  and  butter,  cream,  olive  oil.  or  cod-Hver  oil  should 
be  added  liberally  to  the  diet  when  the  patient  is  able  to  digest  foods 
of  this  class. 
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The  food  furnished  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  both  in  time  of  peace 
and  war,  is  more  accurately  weighed  and  measured,  and  its  effects 
are  more  accurately  studied,  for  economic  reasons  than  is  the  diet  of 
any  other  class  of  men,  even  including  hospital  patients.  While 
seeking  to  furnish  wholesome  variety  it  is  neccssar\-  to  keep  the  ] 
quantity  of  food  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
substitution  of  articles  the  nutrient  power  of  which  is  closely  re- 
lated :  thus  eggs  may  be  occasionally  substituted  for  milk,  or  peas  i 
or  beans  may  be  serv^ed  for  a  change  instead  of  cereals. 

The  United  States  Akmv  Rations 

A  '*  ration  '*  is  technically  the  total  quantity  of  food  issued" 
one  man  for  twenty-four  hours  in  accordance  with  law,  and  not,  as 
often  supposed,  the  allowance  for  one  meal  The  original  pnnci- 
ples  upon  which  military  rations  have  been  selected  are  thus  sum- 
marised by  Major  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. :  j 

**  I,  Economy  is  essential.  * 

"  2.  The  food  must  be  the  product  of  the  country  at  large,  neither 
a  specially  prepared  article  nor  the  output  of  a  few  manufacturers. 

**  3.  The  articles  must  be  easily  preser^^ed  in  all  climates  by  the 
most  ignorant  men. 

**4.  The  articles  must  be  easily  transported  and  capable  of  the' 
roughest  handling  during  transit. 

"  5.  The  ration  is  intended  for  the  strongest  and  most  robu^ 
men  in  the  nation. 

**  6.  It  must  be  approximate  to  the  food  used  by  the  nation 
large,  so  that  there  will  be  no  rapid  change  of  diet  on  cnlistmen 
that  would  impair  the  health. 

**  For  these  reasons  the  soldier's  ration  has  always  been  simpJlj 
and  dr\."  "  ^ 

Some  of  these  principles,  as  the  author  quoted  points  out.  an 
radically  wrong.  It  is  false  economy  to  furnish  too  cheap  or  mo 
notonous  diet,  which  only  courts  disease  and  swells  the  pension  roll 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1785,  the  armv  ration  consiste 
of  one  pound  of  beef,  one  pound  of  bread,  and  one  gill  of  rum.    Th^ 
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was  quite  insufficient,  and  was  subsequently  increased  (Woodruff). 
During  tliat  war,  in  addition  to  the  above  ration,  the  soldier  received 
one  pint  of  milk,  a  little  molasses,  and  a  few  dried  vegetables,  with  a 
quart  of  beer  in  place  of  mm. 

The  present  United  States  army  ration  costs  less  than  fifteen 
cents.  The  German  soldier  is  expected  to  eke  out  his  peace  ration 
by  supplies  contributed  from  his  home,  and  the  French  and  English 
soldier  by  contributions  from  his  pay.  !jut  in  the  United  States  the 
men  usually  serve  so  far  from  home  that  this  system  is  neither  eco- 
nomical nor  desirable.  Moreover,  with  the  improvements  in  can- 
ning and  other  methods  of  food  preservation  and  condensation,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  ration  to  be  the  product  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  importance  of  an  adjustable  army  ration  is  appre* 
ciated  when  it  is  considered  that  within  the  limits  of  service  in  the 
territory'  owned  by  the  United  States  may  be  found  a  temperature 
range  of  150°  F,    Diet  suitalde  for  Alaska  is  wholly  unfit  for  Manila. 


UNITED  STATES   ARMY    RATIONS 
/,  F&r  Troops  in  Garrison  {Garrison  Ration,  igoi) 


Meat  components. 


STAItDAllO   AirnCLSS, 


Kinds. 


Fresh  beef. 


Bread  components     Flour 


Vegetable  compo- 
nents  


Dried   (or   evapo. 
rated)  fniil  com 


Beans. 


^Potatoes. 


Pmnes , 


ponent». ., ( 

Coffw  ud  n,g„jjCoff«, green., 
eomponents i  1  ^ 

Seasoning  compo-  \     »"^g«T 

iient«^ ,  'i  Salt ,..,...,. 

'  Pepper,  black 
Soap   and    candlej  t  Soap ..,..«.. 

components,  - . » ;  |  Candles  ..... 


Quutiden. 


SVKSTITUTIVB  Airna.B. 


16  ounces. 


ij  ounce. . . 

1}  ounce.. . 
3i  ounces. . 

AeOI 

If  ounce. 
TJt  ounce, 
if  ounce. 
A  ouDce. 


^  Fresh  mutton 

Bacon 

Canned  meat. . . » 

Dried  fish 

Pickled  fish*..,.. 

Canned  fish.*.... 

"Soft  bread 

-   Hard  bread., .... 

I  Cornmeal. 

I  Peas 

H  Rice 

I   Hominy ,. . 

1,  Potatoes, 

)  Onions 

Potatoes... 

Canned  tomatoes. 

Potatoes 

Fresh       vegetables, 

not  canned 

Desiccated  vegetables 

!  Apples 
Peaches 

)  Roasted  and  ground 
Tea*  black  or  green. 

(Vinegar.. ,....,... 
Cucumber  pickles. . 


Qiiiantiti«». 


20  ounces. 
1 2  ounces. 
16  ounces. 
14  ounces. 
1 8  ounces. 
t6  ounces. 
t8  ounces. 
16  ounces. 

30  ounces. 

2 1  ounces. 
If  ounce 
tf  ounce. 
\2\  ounces. 
3it  ounces, 
i3|  ounces. 

31  ounces 
III  ounces, 

4I  ounces. 
if  ounces. 

i#  ounce. 
if  ounce. 

if%  ounce, 
^  ounce. 

■V  gill. 
AgiU- 


lOO  pounds 
75  pounds. 


*'  The  above  (3)  has  the  following  composition  (approxunatelv): 


Proida. 

Fat*. 

C»rb<w 
hydrates. 

150 
120 

170 

380 

135 

40a      ; 

3.900 

2,goo 


**  This  ration  is  insufficient  for  active  men,  being  equivalent  to 
the  food  of  men  of  sedentar)^  habits.    The  protein  is  the  only  ingre- 
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dient  in  nearly  the  proper  amount,  and  this  arises  from  the  meats 
and  beans  "  (Woodruff). 

Although  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  use  of  substitute 
foods  or  variants  in  the  diet,  in  actual  practice  army  officials  and 
cooks  commonly  follow  routine  methods.  In  commenting  upon  the 
importance  of  adapting  our  army  ration  to  the  needs  of  the  tropics. 
Major  Kean  says : 

**  Fish  is  largely  eaten  by  all  tropical  races  near  the  source  of 
supply,  and  is  undoubtedly  less  stimulating  and  more  easily  cHgested 
than  butch er*s  meats.  For  this  cause,  and  to  secure  variety,  fresh 
fish,  where  obtainable,  should  be  used  twice  a  week,  no  savings 
being  permitted. 

"  The  issue  of  the  meat  components  at  Columhia  Barracks, 
Cuba,  for  185  consecutive  days  in  1900  was  as  follows: 

Fresh  beef , 124  days. 

Mutton , , , none. 

Bacon  »..,,., , , , ,,,,«*..,,.  47  days. 

FjcsH  fish I  day. 

Other  issues , ,..,.- 13  days. 


^ 


**  Which  shows  well  the  monotony  of  the  issue,  the  only  impor- 
Jant  variant  being  the  undesirable  bacon.  A  certainly  more  desir- 
able issue,  and  one  apparently  permissible  accordinpf  to  the  paper 
ration,  would  have  been,  for  example,  somewliat  as  follows : 

Fresh  beef. 100  days. 

Fresh  mutton , 37  days. 

Fresh  fish *...,.»...  38  days. 

Other  issues .  - 10  days, 

**  A  saving  of  two  fifths  of  the  fresh  meat  being  authorised.  As 
fresh  fish  is  quite  cheap  at  Havana,  the  difference  in  cost  would 
have  been  immaterial'* 

For  the  tropics  this  ration  contains  twice  too  much  salt  pork 
and  fresh  meat  and  too  few  fresh  vegetables.  The  white  beans 
especially  cause  diarrhcea,  and  the  canned  tomatoes  are  liable  to  fer- 
ment. The  tropical  red  beans  are  less  irritating  than  the  domestic 
white  beans.  Red  beans  and  hominy  are  the  staple  of  the  Mexican 
army  diet  (Seaman). 

Major  Kean  states  (U.  S.  Surgeon  Generars  Report  for  1900) 
that:  **  A  tropical  dietary,  as  compared  with  one  suited  to  a  colder 
climate,  should  have  less  fat  and  more  carbohydrates,  less  stimulating 
proteids  in  the  form  of  meat,  a  greater  variety  of  diet  both  of  meats 
and  of  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  and, 
lastly,  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  ice.  His  argument  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  carbohydrates  for  fats  is  that  the  digestion  is  weakened  in 
liot  climates  and  the  liver  is  inclined  to  torpidity,  while  ingested  fats 
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are  prone  to  split  up  into  butyric,  caproic,  and  other  irritating  acids, 
which  the  diminished  secretion  of  the  liver  is  unable  to  neutralisi 
As  intestinal  digestion  cannot  proceed  in  the  presence  of  acidity,  ih 
condition  known  as  biliousness  is  established,  with  putrefaction 
the  intestinal  contents  and  the  production  of  various  harmful  alki 
loidal  substances,     A  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bowel  result^ 
with  diarrhciea,  which  is  at  first  of  advantag^e   in   eliminating  th 
harmful  substances,  but  which  under  the  continued  irritation  of  un 
suitable  diet  is  liable  to  continue  and  become  aggravated.    As  to  \ 
lessened  use  of  meat*  he  cites  the  dietary  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  hot  climates,  who  gel  their  protcids  less  from  meat  than  from  ih 
leguminosae.    The  appetite  is  lessened  by  long  and  continued  hea 
and  becomes  capricious.     It  craves  variety,  especially  in  vegetableil 
and  fruits,  and  these  he  claims  cannot  be  had  on  the  basis  of  our 
present  ration.    The  need  of  ice  to  furnish  a  cool  drinking  water  andj 
to  preserv^e  the  perishable  constituents  of  the  ration  is  regarded  . 
obvious." 

Munson,  in  an  essay  which  was  awarded  the  prize  of  the  Mililaryl 
Service  Institute  for  1900,  says:  **  It  is  true  that  the  sugars  and) 
starches  should  he  slightly  augmented,  but  their  increase  is  limalll 
Avhen  compared  with  the  considerable  reduction  of  nitrogenous  and! 
fatty  matter  which  is  proposed." 

It  is  poor  economy  to  make  the  change  too  radical  between  the  j 
garrison  and  field  ration,  for  in  the  latter  service  men  are  exposed  10] 
conditions  nf  hardship  and  fatigue  which  demand  a  more  nutrttioui  I 
and  varied  diet  than  they  obtain  in  barracks.      It  is   well  known 
that  the  history  of  all  prolonged  wars  presents  a  far  greater  death 
rate  from  disease  than  from  the  wounds  of  battle^  and  much  of  the 
former  is  caused  by  improper  or  insufficient  food.    The  active  soldier  | 
should  have  meat  three  times  a  day. 

Wlien   leading  a   comparatively   inactive    post    life   the   ratiofl  | 
may  prove  too  large^.  e.,  the  food  furnishes  more  energv  tlun 
the   body   needs,   but   there   is  not   always   enough    varietv*     Anv 
excess  of  food  is  then  sold  to  a  co-operative  store,  and  the  money  I 
thus  acquired   is   expended   for  a   few   luxuries    to    stimulate  thcj 
appetite. 

The  most  concentrated  ration  which  it  is  practical  for  soldiers  to 
carry  m  the  field  consists  of  bacon,  hard-tack,  and  coffee.    TTiis  is  a  { 
scorbutic  diet,  and  always  produces  constipation.    To  obviate  this  it  | 
IS  now  customary  to  carry  desiccated  fruits,  concentrated  by  drying,  I 
and  which  are  not  spoiled  by  extremes  of  temperature.     Chocolate 
has  been  added  to  the  new  U.  S.  army  emergency  ration,  as  h  has 
been  in  Austria  and  Russia. 
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Utuooked  Food  of  Garrison  Ration  /or  Ten  Days.     IVei^Ats  in  Pounds, 
Daify  Average,  440,4  Men  ( Woodniflf) 


BaeoQ.. 

Beaiks 

Park... 

Sagar,  bitjwn,, . 

Flour 

Beef 

PaUtoea. ....... 

Oniofis,  *....,.. 

OatiDfeaL , 

Commeal 

Apple-%,  canned  . 
Applet*  dried  . . . 
T«pioca  t  a6)  and 
Comslarch    ( 13) 

Butter 

Sirup 

Lard. 

Rkc 

Corn,  cantied... 
Tomatoes,  CAn*d. 
ltau:aroni       (51) 

aod  %'€rmiceIH 

(it» 

HUk,  fresh.lbs.. 
MlUc,  condensed, 

lbs  .. 

Cheese.. 

Prunes * 

Cabbage        and 

aii«rkimutt. 

Ham ,.. 

Apricots. ..... 

Barky 

Peas    .        

Raisins.      ... 
Chocolate .,.. 

Totals 


GroM 

weight. 


Waste 


3i 

31 


a7Ji 

343*1 

731      

4,379  I     ia6i 

5,035    1,131 

5,116    t»j86 

700       150 

t 


39 


31 
10* 

35 

950 

3a 

ao 

H  4 

3 


Net 
we^lit. 


54-0O 
54  05 
.17.85 

53»-56 
2,196.70 
a.943.00 

481.80 

3.34 
ia.75 

8.3a 
46.85 


Water.   ,  Protein ►       Fats* 


iSa.oo 
11*63 
'3  50 


31.60 

9^.10 

a.Sa 


0.58       49-3P 


18,598  |a,9o8|  15,68^  7.>ao-So  i,4>3*»  t.657->7  5.343-^  t$i,Ba.i9,4^^ 


Carbo- 

hydr«l«». 


187.65 
8.57 


1.50 


705.43 
3*185.12 

66^:6; 

55-55 
30.01 
60.01 


IS  .00 


Sttlia.     Calcviei. 


831,600 
691,238 

1.097.753 
f»3ia.o8i 
6,991,110 
5,409,39a 
>»3gB>75o 
"33*750 
81,400 

*39.8a5 

3*>5o 

259.494 


0.08  70,980 

1.74  309,670 

3.80  168,795 

4. 30  383*775 


43,380 

36,500 


73.815 

ia,ss3 

49.443 
16,000 

3.500 


Founds. 

Gfmoi»«. 

DaQjr  aveiage 

per  man . , . . 

Counting  flour  as 
bread,  amount 
eaten  is  4  U>$, 
per  man.     Per 
cent  of  amount 
eaten......... 

'■"    ist^ 

0.66 

iSk* 

733 
45 

145 
9 

171 
II 

$3P 
34 

16 
t 

4.4t6 

The  usual  arrny-ration  tables  are  misleading  in  that  they  omit  to 
account  for  the  consumption  of  considerable  accessory  food,  which 
is  purchased  by  the  soldier  in  addition  to  the  portion  he  receives  as 
fixed  hy  law.  Major  Woodruff  has  taken  pains  to  carefully  com- 
pute the  nutrient  value  of  the  entire  food  eaten  by  the  men  of  his 
garrison  at  Fort  Assinniboinc,  Montana,  durinjj  a  periofl  of  ten  days. 
His  table,  taken  from  the  Joumal  of  the  .American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, December  3,  1892,  p.  651,  is  above. 
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Additional  Artie  Us  consumed 


338  lb.  green  coffee 

8  1b.  tea 

ao  gall,  vinegar ] 

128  lb.  salt S 

10  lb.  pepper * . 

1 1  bottles  tlavouring  ext*t5. 

3  lb,  mustard. 

24  lb.  baking  powder, 
6  lb.  currants, 
5  gall,  pickles. 

4  kegs  pickled  ptg%'  feet . . 


Daily  pi 

roan. 


1.23  0£. 
0.03  (MJ. 

o.l4giU 
0,46  0£. 


0.03602.      0.04  0£. 


AUowwice. 


1 .  60  oz.  or 
0.32  02. 

0.32  gill 
0.64  oz. 


{Allowance  is  large,  to  alto*  cl 
making  a  saving  to  |je  sid 
in  m^ing  sauerkraui  ind 
pickles  in  the  fall 


rXhoygh  containing  much  energy*  it  is  omitte<i  becauM 
;  composition  is  unknown,  and  the  actual  unounr  per 
[     man  is  very  small. 


EMERGENCY    RATIONS 

For  scouting"  parties,  troops  under  forced  marching,  or  under 
any  circumstances  whicli  make  the  supply  of  the  ordinary  ration 
impossible,  an  emergency  ration  for  temporary  service  is  neccssan. 
The  time-honoured  food  for  this  purpose  consists  of  bacon,  hard- 
tack, and  coffee,  sometimes  with  addition  of  a  little  ground  peas 
or  beans. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900  an  emergency  ration  was  tested  in  Idaho 
upon  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  ration  contained  in  an  elliptical  can 
eight  inches  long  weighed  one  pound  and  contained  three  cakes  of 
sweet  chocolate  (four  ounces)  and  three  of  a  meat  (four  ounces)  and 
grain  compound  (eight  ounces)  having  a  taste  not  unlike  parched 
corn.  The  latter  can  be  eaten  uncooked^  or  as  porridge  or  fried 
mush.  Salt  and  pepper  accompanies  the  cakes.  The  ration  may  Ik 
eaten  dry,  as  a  soup  or  jjor ridge,  or  fried.  The  test  proved  success- 
ful. The  details  of  preparation  of  this  ration,  furnished  me  by  Colo- 
nel Alfred  A.  Woodhull,  U.  S,  A.,  are  as  follows: 

The  chocolate  component  consists  of  equal  weights  of  pure 
chocolate  and  pure  sugar  molded  into  cakes  of  one  and  one  third 
ounces  each.    Three  of  these  go  into  the  day*s  ration. 

The  bread  and  meat  component  consists  of:  (i)  Fresh  lean  beef 
free  from  visible  fat  and  sinew,  ground  in  a  meat-grin<1er  and  desic- 
cated so  as  to  contain  five  per  cent  or  less  of  moisture,  the  heat  never 
being  allowed  to  cook  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  dried  product 
is  then  reduced  to  powder  and  carefully  sifted  through  a  fine-mcshcd 
sieve,  the  resulting  flour  being  the  meat  component. 

(2)  Cooked  kiln-dried  wheat,  the  outer  bran  removed,  is  parched 
and  then  ground  to  a  coarse  powder.  This  yields  the  bread  com- 
ponent. Sixteen  parts  of  the  meat,  thirty-two  parts  of  the  bread 
and  one  part  of  common  salt,  all  by  weight  are  thoroughly  mixed 


in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  entirely  homogeneous  and  com-        ^^M 
pressed  inlu  four-ounce  cakes.    Three  of  these  go  into  the  day's  ra-        ^^M 
tton.    The  bread  and  meat  may  be  eaten  dr>',  or  be  stirred  in  cold        ^^M 
water  and  eaten  ;  or  one  cake  may  be  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  three         ^^H 
pints  of  water  and  seasoned  to  taste  ;  or  one  cake  may  be  boiled  for        ^^M 
five  minutes  in  one  pint  of  water  to  make  a  thick  porridge  and  be        ^^M 
eaten  hot  or  cold.    When  cold  it  may  be  sliced,  and  if  fat  is  available        ^^M 
may  be  Fried.                                                                                                     ^^M 

Three  fourtlis  of  an  ounce  of  fine  salt  and  one  gramme  of  black        ^^H 
pepper  are  in  the  can  for  seasoning.                                                              ^^m 

**  This  ration  is  calculated  to  subsist  a  man  for  one  day,  maintain-        ^^H 
ing  his  full  strength  and  vigour/'     As  it  amounts  to  a  pound  of        ^^H 
water-free  food  perhaps  it  will  do  it  if  not  depended  upon  too  long.        ^^M 

^v                           FoREKiN  Armv  Rations                                   ^H 

^^               Soldiers  Daily  Peace  Ration.,  in  Ounces  Avoirdupais                          ^^^ 

British 

Fi«4ieti. 

Atutrun. 

Oemaii.                         ^^1 

Brvad 

24.0 

la.o 

35«2 
10.6 

31.0 
9^87 

j  8,8r  (larger  rAtion^              ^^H 
(3.80  (smuller  mlion)           ^^^ 

Meat  (uncooked) ,,, 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Ger-        ^^H 
man  rations  all  contain  more  bread  and  less  meat  than  the  English.        ^^H 
In  addition,  the  men  have  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  green  or        ^^H 
dried*  besides  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  etc.,  which  are  either  issued  with        ^^H 
the  ration  or  purchased  with  a  special  allowance  of  pay,  so  that  the        ^^H 
above  figures,  which  apply  to  only  two  articles,  fall  somewhat  short        ^^| 
of  the  actual  food  consumed.     For  example  :  The  British  soldier  re-        ^^| 
ceives  a  total  of  sixty-five  ounces  of  solid  food  against  the  French        ^^| 
soldier's  fifty-one  ounces  (Parkes);  but  many  of  them  are  under-        ^^| 
grown  men,  being  several  years  under  tAventy-five,  up  to  which        ^^H 
period  the  formation  of  the  bones  is  not  ahvays  complete.    The  Brit-        ^^| 
ish  army  ration  contains  from  four  to  six  ounces  less  meat  than  the        ^^H 
United  Stales  ration,  and  4.2  ounces  more  rice.                                            ^^| 

In  England  the  daily  ration  of  the  soldier  on  home  service  con-        ^^H 
sists  of  one  pound  of  bread  ftw^enty-four  ounces  is  given  above  as        ^^H 
the  average  for  foreign  service)  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of        ^^| 
meat,  which  is  supplemented  by  an  allowance  of  about  fivepence  a        ^^| 
day  to  be  expended  on  minor  articles  of  diet,  green  vegetables,  milk,        ^^| 
sugar,  and  beverages.                                                                                      ^^H 

In  the  French  army  legumes  form  an  important  clement  of  the        ^^H 
ration,  to  some  extent  replaciuE;  animal  food,  and  many  experi-        ^^H 
ments  have  been  made  w  ith  the  German  army  in  regard  to  the  intro-        ^^| 
duction  of  vegetable  food,  especially  pea  meal,  which  is  rich  in  nitro-       ^^H 
^enous  material.                                                                                            ^^| 
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In  France  and  Holland  during  active  service  in  the  field,   in 
manc£iivres»  or  in  batile  the  diet  is  materially  increased.     Experi- 
ments made  in  1897  npon  an  Austrian  regiment  in  garrison  showed  I 
an  average  gain  in  weight  of  6.6  ponnds  per  man  in  three  months  I 
upon  a  steady  daily  allowance  of   protein    120  grammes,    fat    56 
grammes,  carbohydrates  500  grammes  (J.  Schorr). 

The  larger  ration  of  the  German  army,  issued  during  the  marches 
or  nianteuvres,  contains  about  five  ounces  more  meat  and  sev- ; 
eral  ounces  more  vegetable  f<x>d.  and  in  war  thirteen  ounces  of 
meat  arc  given.  Bacon,  sail  meat,  and  rice  are  also  supphed. 
The  German  army  ration  for  the  tropics  contains  5.33  ounces 
of  fresh  meat,  or  44  ounces  of  bacon  and  seventy-nine  ounces  ol 
vegetables. 

All  the  chief  armies  of  Continental  Europe  issue  a  wine  ration  in 
war  times.  To  the  French  war  ration  are  added  nine  ounces  of  wine 
or  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  brandy  per  diem. 

Munson  advocates  the  use  of  a  tropical  artny  ration  comprising 
fresh  fruit,  soft  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  tomatoes,  dried  fruits,  sugar, 
and  protein  limited  to  one  hundre<l  grammes. 


Njittom, 


England. 


2.  Spain ...  I.  Peace 


3*  Austria.. 


Ration. 


I,  Itomc 

a.  Foreign  station,  or 
tinder  canvas  nt 
boine 

S  March 


A.  War  i  ^**^  '^5 

^^*'*  ' i  Min.;i33 

Sotnelinies  3  oc  nimi. . . . 


G'WM. 


93 


(Max.| 


a.  War,  on  march  j  Max. 
orintheftcld  i  Min. 
Scfttetiroes  1.7  oz. 
brandy 


1.  Peace 

2.  War.  . 


If 


i,g38 


3*634 

3.a«4 

17s 

3.729 
34*1 

3.327 
150 


3.865 
3^9S3 


This  U  stajTAtion  diet. 
and     the    extra    food 

needed  for  health  i% 
purchased  and  charm! 
against  the  ftoldicr 
(about  sin  cents  a  dayX 
increasing,  perhafw 
doubhng,  the  (oo4 
vahie. 

Can  be  greatly  changed 
to  suit  cltmate. 

Sufficient  for  snch  a  mUd 
climate  and  very  mod- 
erate work 

Vorieih  enormously  ac- 
cord tng  to  class  of  ra- 
tions issued.  Very 
maay  cKtra  allowaticc!^ 
of  money  for  food. 

This  is  aogmented  by 
four  cents  per  day  for 
vegetables,  etc.  Ob 
the  march  a  limited 
emergency  ratioei  i» 
used.  The  lArar  miicm 
is  so  insufficient  thai 
commanders  of  armlca 
or  smaller  force*  may 
chan  ge .  xu  ppi  emea  t .  or 
even  double  iu 
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Nation. 


Ration. 


4.  Italy 


5.  Germany 


6.  United 
States. 


1.  Garrison 

2.  Camp 

3.  Marching 

Usually  wine  added. 


I.  Small  rations 
and  portions 
in  garrison 
and  canton- 
ments  


Max. 
^Min. 


2.  Large  rations' 
and  portions 
on  march  or 
in     manoeu- 


vres. . 


Gms. 

Ill 

"5 
125 


98 


Gms. 
130 
143 


150 
99 


Max.  172 
'Min.;  138 


7.  France.. 


8.  Russia. . 


3-F'»"> 1m": 

Commanding  general 
may  add  ^i  oz. 
whisky 

I   Bv  law  ^  ^**- 

'•^y**^ jMin. 

field(bylaw).  I  ^^^ 

3.  Food  actually  eaten " 
in  cold  climate, 
moderate  work, 
including  all  ex- 
tras from  gardens 
and  purchases  . . . 


195 

78 


183 

105 

106 

64 

85 


155 


40 
40 


62 

57 

151 
75 


Gms. 

600 
600 
600 


703 
502 


915 
644 


703 

515 


260    621 


103 
320 
240 

280 


500 
540 
460 
500 


War 


j  Max. 

I  Min. 

Add  2^  oz.  brandy. 


183 
146 


I    Peace  i  ^^'  ^33 

'•*^*^^* <Min.   165 

Add  3  oz.  wine | . . . . 


180   597 


300 
127 


114 
65 


690 
520 


I 


2  War  \  ^^*i  '74  , 

^'  ^^' (  Min.  149 

Add  4J  oz.  wine 1 1 


4,129 
4.163 

4.307 
250 


3.947 
2,827 


4,961 
3,744 

4,786 
3.413 


268 
5.368 
3,712 
5.166 
4.722 
5.000 


4,907 


Rbmarks. 


Allowances  of  one  fifth 
cent  per  day  for  condi- 
ments ;  occasional  extra 
money  allowances  for 
food.  Excepting  the 
protein,  it  is  a  very  lib- 
eral diet  for  such  a  mild 
country. 

This  is  what  the  govern- 
ment may  supply.  Usu- 
ally the  soldier  feeds 
himself  and  is  given 
seven  cents  a  day^  or 
morcito  reimburse  him- 
self. Food  eaten  is 
more  than  this  defi- 
cient diet. 


5.455  , 

4,015  ! 
184  I 


5,884  I 


976 

746  4.450  I 

223 


62  805 !  4,583 
50 1 640 1 3,307 

...  I I   362 ,  ^ 


Maxima  due  to  fats  if  all 
the  bacon  is  used  and 
no  meat.  The  whole 
ration  is  supposed  to  be 
supplied  and  eaten. 


Peace  ration  not  stated. 
It  is  purchased  as  need> 
ed  and  charged  against 
soldier.  War  ration  is 
subject  to  great  aug- 
mentation for  increased 
work  ot  cold  climate. 
The  commanding  offi- 
cer can  augment  ration 
on  the  march. 

Also  allowed  money  to 
buy  one  half  to  one  and 
one  half  ounces  extra. 
meat,  arid  one  to  one 
and  one  ha  cents  for 
vegetables,  salt,  bntter^ 
lard,  and  groceries. 

Extra  meat  and  spirits 
may  be  ordered  by  the 
commander  in  chief. 
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The  foregoing  comparanre  cable  of  Tarions  national  army  rations 
was  {>ublished  by  Major  Cbaries  E.  Woodruff,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
the  Xew  York  Medical  Rccocd  *voL  It,  Xo.  20,  1899). 

As  stated  by  Major  Woodruff,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  that  in  time  oc  peace  pretends  to  supply  the  en- 
tire ration.  Soldiers  firing  in  denseij  populated  Etu-opean  coun- 
tries supplement  their  rations  by  local  purchases  from  a  mess  fund 
or,  as  in  Germany,  from  supplies  tirom  his  home.  In  Austria  bread 
alone  is  furnished  as  a  peace  radon,  other  food  being  purchased 
from  a  money  allowance.  At  remote  frontier  posts  in  the  United 
States  a  variety  of  local  purchases  is  frequently  unobtainable,  and 
hence  the  anempt  to  supply  the  whole  ration  in  kind. 

XAn-  Rations 

From  TabU  A,  stumm^  iJU  Diferemt  U.  S.  Smvy  Rations  and  their  Compo- 
nent Parts,  as  estaUisked  hj  Z-tfo*.  vitk  the  Suhsiituies  l^ally  aUewedfor 
each  Article 

Suuywsjsct,  FOK  GEsrEKAi.  Use 


Raticw^  Aft  coacrossD 


Safasdtiites  authorised  by  Uw. 


Ration  No.  I . . . 


Ration  No.  2. 
Ration  No.  3. 


Ration  No.  4 


I  lb.  sal:  pork. 

t  pc.  beans  or  peas. 


1  lb.  salt  beef, 
t  lb.  floar. 

2  ox.  diied  fmit.  ! 
fib.  preserred  meat. 

i  lb.  rice. 
2  oz.  batter. 

I  otz.  desiccated   mixed  Tege- 
tables. 

1  lb.  preserred  meaL 

2  oz.  baner. 

6  oz.  desiccated  tomatoes. 


\\  lb.  fresh  meat,  or 

f  lb.  preserred  meat 

Vegetables  of  equal  value,  or 

\  lb.  rice. 

\\  lb.  fresh  meat,  or 

I  lb.  preserved  meat. 

Vegetables  of  equal  value. 

No  substitute. 

\  pt.  beans  or  peas. 

No  substitute. 

6  oz.  canned  vegetables. 

No  substitute. 
No  substitute. 
6  oz.  canned  tomatoes. 


Weekly  .\ixowance 


t  pt.  pickles. 
\  pt.  molasses 
i  pL  vinegar. 


D.\n.Y   .\li.OW.\NCE 


14  oz.  bisci:ii. 

t  or.  tea. 
4  oz,  >ugar. 


I  lb.  soft  bfead. 

1  lb.  flour, 
i  lb.  rice. 

2  oz.  coffee. 
2  oz.  cocoa. 

For  coffee  and  sugar,  extract 
of  coffee  combing  with  milk 
and  sugar  may  be  substituted 
b\-  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary, 
it  not  more  expensive. 
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The  law  allows  one  of  the  above  complete  rations  to  be  used  on 
any  or  each  day  of  the  week,  or  they  may  each  be  used  in  turn  as 
convenient,  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  vary  the  order  prescribed 
elsewhere.    Estimated  average  cost  per  capita  per  diem,  thirty  cents. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  New  York  Medical  Record 
(1898): 

**  The  naval  full-diet  table  is  as  follows  for  one  day  in  the  week, 
the  number  after  each  article  relating  to  ounces :  Breakfast — coffee, 
I ;  bread,  4 ;  butter,  i ;  milk,  6 ;  sugar,  i ;  oatmeal,  i ;  beefsteak,  6. 
Dinner — rice  soup,  8 ;  bread,  4;  roast  beef  or  roast  or  boiled  fowl,  8; 
potatoes,  8 ;  other  vegetables,  6 ;  pickles,  i ;  bread  pudding  with 
sauce,  6 ;  or  custard  frozen,  8 ;  fresh  fruit,  6.  Supper — tea,  J ;  bread, 
6 ;  butter,  i ;  milk,  2 ;  sugar,  i ;  cold  roast  mutton  or  cold  roast  beef, 
4 ;  stewed  dried  fruit  or  baked  fresh  fruit  or  apple  sauce,  4.  The 
staples — coffee,  bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  fresh  and  dried  fruit — 
are  the  same  for  each  meal,  but  there  is  a  daily  variety  in  meats  and 
other  articles  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  The  proportions 
are  about  the  same,  however,  especially  in  the  matter  of  meats,  as 
in  the  specimen  diet  table  given  above.  In  addition  to  its  use  for 
convalescents,  the  table  is  now  observed  for  all  naval-hospital  em- 
ployees, and  is  gradually  becoming  the  standard  aboard  ship  and  in 
the  marine  corps.  Its  adoption  was  the  result  of  most  patient  and 
thorough  investigation  by  Surgeon  I.  D.  Gatewood,  who  consulted 
all  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject." 

Table  showing  the  Quantities  of  the  Different  Articles  of  the  U,  S.  Navy 
Ration  which  are  required  for  One  Man  for  One  Year 

Biscuit 319!  pounds. 

Biscuit  (with  flour) 182 

Cornmeal 52        " 

Oatmeal 52        " 

Rye  flour  or  hominy 52        " 

Wheat  flour 52         " 

Salt  pork 104        " 

Beans 6^  gallons. 

Peas 3i      " 

Salt  beef 52    pounds. 

Rice 26 

Dried  fruit 13 

Butter igi      " 

Tomatoes 19^      " 

Canned  meal 78        " 

Ham  or  bacon 39        ** 

Sausage  or  salt  fish 39        '* 

Coffee 26 

Tea 4l      " 

Cocoa I9i      " 

Sugar 9ii      ** 

Pickles 26 

47 
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lletoiits .  > « 

Vinegar 

Canned  vegetables.. 


5i  ^llons. 
39     |>oiuulsb 


The  British  Navy  ration  contains  one  puund  ai  fresh  meat,  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  or  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sea  biscuiL 

In  comparing  navy  with  army  rations  it  should  be  remembered 
that  on  shipboard  a  proper  cooking  range,  utensils,  and  fuel  are 
always  obtainable*  whereas  wholly  different  conditions  obtain  %*ith 
an  army  in  the  field. 

Tad/^  skewing  the  Different  Articles  of  the  C  5.  Naty  Ration,  fifr  iL*kick 
Practical  Egtiitmlents  or  Substitutes  are  permitted,  with  ike  Qmamiit^ 
0/  each  all&med  far  Issue 


AkTICLKS    HAMKD    174 

TM»  Law. 


Bread. 
Floitr. 


Preferred  meaL. 


Dried  fmit. 


Ten... 
Cocoft. 


Fresh  ineat. 


Vegeubles.. 


Artklet  comideTcd  «*  included  uodcr  lumo  civco  iit 
[  oolunrm^ 


Bificuit... .... 

Soft  bread.... 
Commeol .... 
Com  (hominy) 
Oatmexl 

^Whcat..^^;'** , ...^ 

'RcMwt  beef... ' 

Canned  mutton 

Chicago  corned  beef. 

Brawn 

llAm 

B*co«i , , 

Saiauge,. 

(Dried 

Fbh  -;  Smoked 

( ricklcd 

*  Dried  appte&. 

Peaches, 

Raisins. 

Cumintsu 

Prunes. 

Figs. 
^  Dates. 

May  be  substituted  for  each  other ] 

Beef.       ' 

Mutton 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Poultry. 

Fresh  (such  as  can  be  procured  y 

Canned  (aMorted  kinds). ..... 


Or  any  other  kind  of  dried  \ 
fruit ( 


*  Of  any  other  kind  of  fresh  meat. . 


Quantity 


14  ^t, 

f  tb. 

Aa  ftob^tituie  lor 
I   lb.  brr^^d 


la  o». 


3  O^ 


Ik  lb. 


6  on. 


DIET    IN    PRISONS 

In  prisons*  penitentiaries,  or  reformatories  the  diet  shoulrl  be 
adapted  to  keep  the  patients  in  good  health  through  periods  erf 
years,  while  it  is  maintained  at  a  minimum  of  expense  to  the  com- 
tnunity,    A  brief  review  of  such  established  diets  is  useful  in  fumiidi- 
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ing  an  idea  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required  to  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions. 

Voit  calculated  that  for  a  prisoner  not  engaged  in  hard  labour 
the  following  diet  is  sufficient  to  maintain  health:  Carbohydrates, 
three  hundred  grammes;  albumin,  eighty-five  grammes;  fat,  thirty 
grammes,  or  a  proportion  of  about  10,  3.5,  and  i. 

In  some  penal  institutions  the  inmates  are  placed  upon  a  pro- 
gressive diet — that  is,  a  diet  which  is  regulated  according  to  the 
duration  of  their  sentence,  the  degree  of  labour  exacted  from  them, 
and  their  conduct.  Such  a  diet  has  been  recommended  by  the 
British  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  graded  for:  (i)  Periods  of  seven 
days  or  less.  (2)  Periods  between  seven  days  and  one  month.  (3) 
Periods  between  one  and  four  months.  (4)  Periods  exceeding  four 
months. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  is  detailed  below — that  of  the  United 
States  Army  Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Diets  of  the  United  States  Army  Prison,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 

general  diet 

Breakfast, — Hash,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Mutton  or  beef  stew,  jon  Monday  and  Friday.  Coffee, 
one  quart  each  morning. 

Dinner, — Pork,  one  day  each  week.  Corned  beef,  one  day  each 
week.  Roast  beef  and  gravy,  three  days  each  week.  Boiled  beef 
and  gravy,  two  days  each  week.  Vegetable  soup,  daily  except 
Sunday. 

One  pint  of  coffee  each  Sunday.  Pork  may  be  substituted  for 
corned  beef  or  boiled  beef  one  day  each  week  during  cold  weather. 

To  the  above  will  be  added  pickled  cucumbers,  beets,  or  toma- 
toes on  alternate  days,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  may  be  avail- 
able from  the  prison  farm. 

Supper, — Tea  or  coffee,  one  quart ;  bread,  as  much  as  required. 
Stewed  apples  or  prunes  on  alternate  days. 

No.  I.  The  following  diet,  known  as  "  Solitary,"  is  given  prison- 
ers confined  in  cells  for  punishment,  while  not  performing  any 
labour : 

Breakfast. — Bread,  eight  ounces,  water  ad  libitum. 

Dinner, — Bread,  eight  ounces ;  water  ad  libitum. 

This  punishment  is  given  only  for  short  periods,  varying  up  to 
twenty  days. 

Total  farinaceous  foods,  sixteen  ounces. 

No.  2.  The  following  diet,  known  as  "  Restricted,"  is  given  pris- 
oners confined  in  cells  for  punishment,  while  not  performing  any 
labour : 
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Breakfast, — Hash  or  stew,  eight  ounces.    Bread,  seven  and  a  half^ 
ounces. 

Dinner, — Soup,  eight  ounces.     Bread,  seven  and  a  half  ounces.  | 
Salt  ad  libitum. 

Suffpcr. — ^Bread,  eight  ounces. 

The  eight  ounces  of  bread  for  supper  to  be  given  after  llic 
twenty  days  of  sul>sistence  on  the  previous  diet. 

Total  proteid  food,  eight  ounces;  total  farinaceous  food,  r^^cnty-' 
three  ounces. 

No.  3.  The  following  diet  is  given  to  prisoners  who  have  under- 
gone punishment : 

Breakfast, — Hash  or  stew,  ten  ounces.  Bread,  tim  ounces. 
Coffee  and  sugar  in  the  usual  amounts. 

Dinner, — Soup,  the  usual  amount.  Beef,  eight  ounces,  or  pork, 
SIX  ounces.  Peas  or  beans,  six  ounces,  or  hominy  in  the  usual 
amount,  or  potatoes,  eight  ounces.  No  other  vegetables  cxeefTt 
such  as  are  contained  in  the  soup. 

Supper. — Breatl,  ten  ounces.  Tea  and  sugar  in  the  usual 
amounts. 

To  prisoners  who  have  been  on  '*  Restricted  Diet  *'  for  more 
than  ten  days  and  less  than  twenty  days,  or  on  '*  Solitary  Diet  *'  for 
ten  days,  the  above  diet  (No,  3)  is  given  for  two  days. 

For  those  who  have  been  on  I*  Restricted  Diet  **  for  twenty  ila^ys 
or  more,  or  on  '*  Sohtary  Diet  '*  for  fifteen  days,  the  above  diel  (No. 
3)  is  given  for  three  days. 

The  <lietary  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  will  be  found 
on  pp.  716-718  in  tabular  fonn. 

The  comparison  of  this  Reformatory  Diet  with  other  standard 
rations  is  presented  in  the  followmg  table  of  actual  nutrient  values : 


Reformatory  standard  dietary  dally  ration*.. 

Actual  upper  first  grade  ntion. 

Actual  lower  first  grade  ration 

Actual  f  econd  grade  ration . . . . « , 


PUyfair's  standard  for  adults,  moderate  exercise. . 
I  Voit's  standard  for  labouring  men  at  moderate  work 

Voit*s  itandard  for  prisonen  in  idleness. 

Voit*s  itandaid  for  priaanieri  at  work. 


Protein 


119 
167 
IS4 
154 

119 

118 

los 


61 

75 

69 

51 

30 
40 


556 

%SH 

810 

4.69^ 

794 

4.5  U 

776 

4*45» 

531 

3.'40 

500 

\,<>50 

jon 

»*^57 

500 

Xft5« 

<*  All  food  supplies  are  issued  according  to  thi^  standard  dietary^  cxtcpi 
which  \R  unlimited.  The  average  consumption  of  bread  per  man  is  ^omewfiat  m  ( 
of  one  and  one  half  ration  per  meal,  thus  accounting  for  the  increase  in  value  of  tJie 
actual  ration  over  that  of  the  standard  dietary,  which  conforms  very  ncAtty  la  food 
values  to  the  standards  of  Voit  and  Plajrfair 
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At  a  Conference  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  the 
Dllowing  bill  of  fare  was  recommended  for  general  adoption  in  pris- 
ns.    The  quantity  of  food  is  not  specified : 

Sunday 

Breakfast. — Pea  soup,  bread  and  butter. 
Dinner. — Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  pudding. 
Supper. — Bread  or  crackers,  cheese,  milk. 

Monday 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  or  boiled  rice,  with  sugar  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Salt  fish,  vegetables,  fruit. 
Supper, — Bread  and  butter,  milk. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast. — Bean  porridge,  bread. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  two  or  more  kinds  of  vegetables,  bread. 

Supper. — Bread  and  milk,  molasses. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast. — Pea  soup,  bread. 

Dinner. — Beef  or  mutton  stew,  with  vegetables.  (Rice  may  be 
ised  in  place  of  potatoes.) 

Supper. — Commeal  mush,  molasses. 

Thursday 

Breakfast. — Bread  and  butter,  milk. 
Dinner. — Baked  beans,  bread,  fruit. 
Supper. — Bread  and  butter,  cereal,  coffee. 

Friday 

Breakfast. — Pea  soup,  bread. 

Dinner. — Fresh  fish,  vegetables.  (Rice  may  be  used  in  place  of 
potatoes.) 

Supper. — Bread  and  milk,  cheese. 

Saturday 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  mush,  milk,  bread. 
Dinner, — Corned  beef,  vegetables. 
Supper. — Bread  and  milk,  molasses. 
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THE    MILK    CURE 

An  exclusive  diet  of  milk  as  a  cure  ior  certain  chronic  diseases  is 
advocated  by  some  physicians,  and  in  whose  hands  it  has  met  with 
considerable  success.  Karell,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Weir  Mitchell 
are  to  be  mentioned  among  those  who  have  extensively  used  this 
form  of  treatment.  The  treatment  as  a  '*  cure  "  does  not  apply  to 
the  temporary  exclusive  milk  diet  of  typhoid  fever  and  similar  acute 
febrile  conditions,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  milk 
diet  that  this  form  of  food  not  only  counteracts  certain  abnormal 
conditions  and  meets  definite  requirements  of  the  body,  but  that  the 
milk  diet  itself  possesses  a  special  curative  value  in  some  cases. 
Bauer  says  emphatically :  **  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  certain 
diseases  a  methodical  use  of  the  milk  cure  gives  results  such  as  can 
be  attained  by  no  other  treatment/* 

It  is  recommended  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  dis- 
orders, especially  neuralgia,  intestinal  dyspepsia,  and  colitis;  in 
chronic  congestion*  hypertrophy,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver ; 
in  asthma,  pulmonar}-  catarrh,  and  emphysema ;  in  dropsies  of  renal, 
cardiac,  and  hepatic  origin;  in  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  in 
which  the  predominant  symptoms  are  dyspepsia  and  malnutrition ; 
antl  in  chronic  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal 

The  milk  cure  is  also  recommended  in  cases  of  neurasthenia, 
obesity,  rheumatism,  gout,  chronic  valvular  cardiac  diseases,  chronic 
B right's  disease,  and  endarteritis, 

BoiE^e  and  Method  of  giving  the  Milk. — The  milk  used  is 
skimmed,  and  it  is  important  to  have  it  obtained  as  fresh  from  the 
country  as  possible.  It  is  customary  to  begin  with  comparatively 
small  doses — about  four  ounces,  once  in  two  hours  throughout  the 
day,  with  one  or  two  doses  at  night.  Karell  gives  the  milk  luke- 
warm. At  the  end  of  a  few^  days  the  dosage  may  be  increased  to  six 
or  eight  ounces,  and  the  intervals  made  three-hourly,  and  finally 
four-hourly,  when  twelve  tumblerfuls  are  given  daily.  Pecholier 
gave  three  litres  per  diem,  in  two-hourly  doses.  When  the  treat- 
ment is  undertaken  it  must  be  carried  out  with  absolute  regularity 
and  system,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  and  the 
intervals  at  which  it  is  given  :  otherwise,  if  too  large  an  amount  is 
drunk  at  one  time,  or  the  inter\*als  are  too  frequent,  imrligested  milk 
remains  in  the  stomach  to  mingle  with  the  fresh  doses,  and  abnormal 
fermentation  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  result.  It  is  much  better  that 
the  nrilk  should  be  given  alone  whenever  large  quantities  are  to  be 
taken  for  a  long  time.  If  diarrhoea  exists,  the  milk  may  be  boiled 
or  taken  hot  at  any  time,  if  the  patient  so  prefers  it,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  If  the  passages  from  the  bowels  are  normal  in  appearance 
— small  and  solid — the  milk  is  being  well  digested  and  absorbed. 
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and  the  quantity  may  be  increased.  Usually  the  greatest  difficulty 
with  indigestion  in  this  fomi  of  treatment  occurs  during  the  first 
week ;  afterward,  as  a  rule,  the  alimentary  canal  becomes  accustomcj 
to  the  diet  and  digestion  proceeds  actively  and  nutrition  improvei 

Many  patients — either  from  imagination  or  from  past  experience 
with  milk  drinking^ — insist  that  they  are  unable  to  lake  it  in  anj 
form,  but  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  any  one  who  cannot  digest  milk  ii 
it  is  made  palatable  and  properly  prepared.  For  this  purpt^sc.  sug- 
gestions will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  article  on  the  Adap- 
tation of  Milk  for  the  Sick  (p,  /i),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
Not  a  few  leam  to  prefer  the  milk  to  more  highly  seasoned  food.  U  i 
the  patient  chooses — and  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  taste — the  milk  dfl 
be  flavoured  with  very  weak  tea,  weak  coflFce,  or  caramel,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  should  be  added  in  most  cases  to  each  tumblerfuL  Ex- 
ceptionally the  flavour  of  a  little  spice  of  some  sort  may  be  prcferrei 
Some  patients  tlo  better  if  the  milk  is  diluted  by  one  third  or  mt 
half  with  some  alkaline  table  water,  lime  water,  or  Vichy,  or  it  may 
be  scalded  with  a  little  boiled  water  to  which  five  grains  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  three  or  four  grains  of  common  salt  are  added 
Milk  from  first-class  thoroughbred  cows,  such  as  Alderneys,  is  often 
too  rich,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  give  any  milk  in  this  cure  which 
contains  much  cream.  Skimming  the  milk  is  therefore  necessan  in 
most  instances,  and  in  some  cases,  even  after  the  milk  1^  skinmicil 
it  is  better  digested  if  considerably  diluted. 

In  carrying  out  this  treatment  much  depends  upon  previously 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  patient  and  having  him  thoroughly 
understand  the  theory  of  the  cure,  so  that  his  willing  co-operation 
may  be  obtained  in  a  method  which  is  monotonous  and  wearisoineai 
best.  By  a  little  tact  and  persuasion  with  care  in  framing  the  origi- 
nal rules  and  supervision  over  their  execution  the  cure  may  often 
be  conducted  with  great  benefit  in  seemingly  difficult  cases.  The 
one  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  enable  the  digestive  organs  to  rest 
and  recuperate  when  they  are  in  an  exhausted  or  irritable  condition 
by  giving  only  small  quantities  of  the  simplest  form  of  food  at  first. 
Later,  as  digestion  improves,  larger  amounts  will  be  tolerated  and 
the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  will  be  promoted  by  in- 
creasing the  dosage  of  milk  to  whatever  maximum  can  be  reached 
without  taxing  the  stomach. 

Symptoms  accompanyiag  the  Treatment^^The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  constipation  is  a  not  unfavourable  indication  that  the  milk 
is  being  well  digested  and  very  completely  absorbed,  leaving  but 
small  residue,  Diarrhrea  or  obstinate  vomiting,  on  the  other  hand,, 
indicate  indigestion  and  malnutrition,  and  the  difficulty  should  bcj 
corrected  by  temporarily  reducing  the  quantity  of  milk  and  pni-- 
longing  the  inter^'als  between  the  doses  to  four  or  even  six  houT%\ 
The  constipation  is  met  by  the  use  of  a  pill  of  two  grains  of  inspi 


ated  oxgall,  or  by  the  compound  licorice  powder  (pulvis  glycyr- 
jhizae  cQinpositus),  or  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  or  half  an  ounce  of  castor 
111,  or  thirty  to  sixty  minims  of  duid  extract  of  cascara.  The  addi- 
ion  of  coffee  to  the  milk  drunk  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  some- 
imes  renders  it  more  laxative,  and,  if  necessary,  prunes  or  stewed 
ir  baked  apples  may  be  taken  once  daily,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lliemoon. 

In  addition  to  the  milk»  patients  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
|uantity  of  water  or  of  aerated  waters.  It  is  well  tliat  some  water 
hould  be  given  even  though  thirst  be  not  complained  of.  After  a 
on  night  or  three  w^eks  some  patients  complain  very  nnich  of  the 
ibsence  of  solid  food,  and  in  such  cases^ — if  the  digestion  is  favour- 
fcle — stale  bread,  crackers,  dry  toast,  or  a  little  salted  l>otch  herring 
hay  be  allowed,  or  a  milk  soup  thickened  w^ith  barley  or  groats. 
>ome  patients  do  well  to  take  one  of  the  prepared  starchy  foods, 
Hich  as  are  in  familiar  use  for  infant  feeding.  As  a  usual  result  of 
he  treatment,  patients  lose  weight  somewhat  during  the  first  ten 
lays  or  two  weeks,  but  after  the  quantity  of  milk  begins  to  be  in- 
reased  they  may  gain  considerable  flesh  and  strength,  excepting  in 
Ihe  case  of  very  obese  persons,  who  may  continue  to  lose  fat  after 
he  maximum  dosage  of  milk  has  been  attained.  Drowsiness  is  also 
common  symptom  in  the  first  few^  days.  The  urine  is  increased, 
md  is  pale  in  colour  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  tongue  ts 
severed  with  a  thick  white  or  yellowish  coating,  and  there  is  usually 
disagreeable,  mawkish  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  latter  condition 
y  be  relieved  very  largely  by  proper  care  (compare  Treatment  of 
yphoid  Fever,  p.  426).  The  increased  quantity  of  urine  is  possibly 
ue  to  the  large  amoimt  of  lactose,  which  is  somewhat  diuretic  in 
tion ;  but  when  given  alone  I  have  not  fonnd  it  to  possess  excep- 
ional  power  in  this  direction.  According  to  Weir  Mitchell,  the 
iric  acid  is  greatly  reduced  in  the  urine  and  the  colour  is  of  a  some- 
hat  greenish  hue,  and  indol  and  skato!  also  disappear  Weir 
lAitchell  calls  attention  to  the  extensive  changes  in  assimilation  in 
he  body  wdiich  these  various  alterations  in  excretions  indicate. 

After  about  six  weeks  of  this  milk  diet  the  substitution  of  solid 
bod  is  to  be  gradually  made,  reducing  the  number  of  milk  meals  by 
X  first  one  a  day  for  a  day  or  two,  then  by  two,  and  so  on  until  all 
od  is  taken  solid,  and  Karell  suggests  that  lean,  raw  scraped  beef 
iih  stale  bread  is  the  best  to  begin  with.  The  diet  should  be  so 
[raded  as  to  consist  largely  of  milk  for  several  months. 

THE    WHEY    CURE 

The  whey  cure  has  been  extensively  practised  in  the  mountain- 
>tis  regions  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  at  various  springs  or 
ths.  especially  those  of  the  alkaline  waters,  which  latter  arc  fre- 
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qucntly  mingled  with  tlie  whey  and  drunk  either  warm  or  cold  Tlie 
treatment  is  rigorous,  and  consists  in  confining  the  patient's  did 
largely  to  the  use  of  about  twenty  ounces  per  diem  of  fresh  milk 
whey.  The  principles  of  the  treatment  are  essentially  similar  bo 
those  of  the  milk  cure»  but  in  whey  the  casein  of  the  milk  has  been 
artificially  removed  to  make  cheese  by  the  addition  of  rennet,  tht 
milk-curdling  ferment. 

Whey  is  made  from  the  milk  of  several  animals,  such  as  the 
sheep*  goat,  mare,  and  ass,  as  well  as  the  cow.  It  consists  of  milk 
sugar,  albumin,  substances  resembling  peptone,  and  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  fat  with  most  of  the  lactic  acid.  It  is  whitish,  translucent, 
and  opalescent. 

When  milk  has  been  standing  for  some  time  in  the  air  it  becomes 
contaminated  with  bacteria,  which  cause  spontaneous  coagulation, 
and  whey  is  squeezed  out  of  the  contracting  clot;  but  this  is  sour 
and  not  so  good  as  that  made  by  rennet.  The  percentage  composi- 
tion of  whey  is  as  follows: 

Water .    .. ...       ...  93.5* 

Lactoasc,,.. .,,.. ,....,.  4.65 

Fat ,... 0.24 

Prolcid  , , , .  * ,  0,62 

Lactic  acid » 0. 33 

Sail  . , 0.65 

The  whey  cure  is  used  for  the  treatment  of  B right's  disease  an<l 
chronic  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  alimentar}^  canal.  It  is  partic- 
ularly recommended  for  chronic  dyspepsia  and  chronic  irritable 
cinifjh  accompanying  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes. 

It  is  said  to  improve  the  secretiun  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  it  in- 
creases the  strength  of  the  pulse,  which  is  attributed  to  its  potassium 
salts  (May).  If  more  than  twenty  ounces  are  ingested  daily  tlierc 
is  an  increased  peristaltic  movement,  with  watery  evacuations,  colic, 
and  dyspepsia. 

Whey,  like  skimmed  milk,  is  diuretic  and  sudorific.  It  therefore 
constitutes  a  useful  beverage  in  fevers.  The  class  of  patients,  many 
of  them  phthisical,  for  whom  the  cure  is  recommended  at  Ems, 
Ischl.  Reichcnliall.  etc.,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  a  reducing  diet,  ai 
they  have  little  or  no  spare  strength  :  they  require  rather  abundant 
nourishment,  owing  to  the  catarrhal  processes  which  affect  the  re- 
spiratory and  alimentary  passages.  However,  in  such  cases  diges- 
tion and  absorption  are  often  greatly  impaired,  and  this  condition  is 
found  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  for  a  short  period  of  the  alkaline 
waters  and  whey.  It  is  not  safe  to  limit  the  diet  exclusively  to  thes 
fluids,  and  some  nitrogenous  food  must  be  given,  together  with 
fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables.  In  Switzerland  and  Germany  the 
whey  cure  is  often  combined  with  the  grape  cure. 
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VARIOUS    "CURES" 

There  are  other  diet  systems  or  "  cures/*  which  deserve  passing^ 
mention  rather  as  matter  of  general  interest  and  as  illustrations  of 
the  effects  of  strong  mental  impressions  or  **  mind  cure  "  combined 
with  moderation  111  previous  habits  of  overeating  or  gluttony,  tlian 
because  any  specific  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  value  of 
one  such  **  cure  '*  more  than  another. 

Many  diet  "  cures  *'  have  been  devised  purely  for  notoriety,  to 
advertise  an  otherwise  unsuccessful  practitioner  or  a  charlatan,  and 
others  again  are  exploited  by  well-meaning  fanatics  who  have  ac- 
quired a  firm  belief  in  some  dietetic  system  which  has  first  helped 
themselves,  antl  wfiich  they  feel  that  they  owe  to  the  world  to  pro- 
mulgate for  the  guidance  of  others.  But  they  are  not  always  even 
pretended  followers  of  ^sculapius.  Mr.  Banting  fp,  626),  whose 
name  has  given  rise  to  a  verb  meaning  to  reduce  corpulency »  was  a 
layman,  and  so  was  Mr  draham,  whose  name  is  a  household  ad- 
jective applied  to  the  Hour  which  he  introduced,  anrl  many  famous 
men,  like  Shelley  and  GoUlsmith,  have  sung  the  praises  of  vege- 
tarianism. 

Not  infrequently  an  element  of  religious  fervour  is  added  to  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  some  new  system,  and  long  pilgrimages  are 
made  to  seek  its  chief  apostle.    Such,  for  example,  is  the 

Kneipp  System.^ — Monseignetir  Kneipp  was  a  Bavarian  priest 
whose  patients  lived  chiefly  upon  a  (het  of  milk,  coarse  bread  of  bran 
and  flour,  soup,  and  cooked  fruits,  with  a  minimum  of  meat,  eggs» 
and  vegetables.  Water  was  principally  drunk,  with  a  little  wine  or 
beer»  but  no  spirits  or  coffee.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  common-sense 
regimen  for  many  persons  who  have  long  abused  their  gastronomic 
powers  by  eating  too  nnich  and  too  rich  food,  but  the  ascetic  ele- 
ments were  added  of  wearing  very  light,  loose  apparel  and  walking 
about  barefooted  in  the  grass  before  the  morning  dew  vanished. 
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The  '*  fruit  cure  "  has  appeared  in  many  forms.  At  one  lime  it 
is  confined  to  oranges,  English  walnuts,  and  cold  water,  and«  strange 
to  say,  some  dyspeptics  are  able  to  digest  it  for  a  short  time;  or  it 
consists  of  sweet  fruits  and  meat  alone — dates,  figs,  prunes,  bananas, 
and  apples — upon  the  theory  that  fruits  were  the  first  food  of  prime- 
val man,  and  ergo  they  are  the  natural  food  of  all  men — an  extreme 
of  atavism,  surely  ♦    There  is  also  a  "  lemon  cure.** 

Another  fruit  cure  extends  through  six  weeks.  It  begins  grad- 
ually by  eating  an  apple  or  orange  upon  rising  and  again  upon  retir- 
ing. In  three  or  four  days  the  breakfast  consists  of  several  baked 
apples,  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  and  a  little  coffee. 
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Dtimig  ihc  forenoon  severaJ  np^  apples  or  oranges  may  be  ealm 
Al  dtaaer  frtsh  animal  food  is  furnished  with  a  potato  and  roasted 
apples  Ofipplc  sauce.    Green  vegetables  are  allowed,  but  no  brca<l 
or  psuiry  of  any  kind.    Pickles  may  be  eaten-     During  the  after*  I 
noon,  more  fruit,  oranges,  apples,  grapes.    Supper,  like  breakfast, 
wkis  a  tittle  sago  m  milk,  with  currants,  raisins,  or  apples.    This  I 
iDet  i$  adapred  to  obstinate  chronic  constipation,  some  cases  of 
dbeskv,  and  hlliinini. 


THE   CRAPE   CURE 

Tkr fiape  cure  htf  been  advocated  for  many  years  as  beneiidd 

ceitBB  foTBi  itf  dbeasc,  but,  tike  the  majority  of  vaunted  dietetic. 

m^  ii  ii  ^BOSt  certain  that  the  chief  benefit  experienced  i^ 

V  Ae  ciH|B^  of  scene  and  the  favourable  climatic  and  hygienic 

a  dbe  pofieat,  and  possibly  the  influence  of  a  sttmu-| 

Tbe  **  cure  "  is  in  vogue  during  the  grape-bear-' 

I  cf  At  rineyards  in  various  parts  of  southern  Europ 

M  Msaa  and  Montreux,     Grapes,   being  very  largeljj 

^mmer^  do  not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  nutntiv 

tire  ■fiffliTitile  to  maintain  life  upon  their  exclusive  use^ 

pr  fii^r  witicfa  they  contain,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  < 

1^  oAer  sahs,  may  have  some  slight  alterative  effec 

Grapes  are  also  laxative.     Almost  every  onel 

ML  Mod  the  cure  is  therefore  an  agreeable  one  to 

m  fhc  diet  is  not  too  exclusive,  for  the  eating  oi^ 

of  irrapcs  is  made  an  adjunct  to  the  emplovmcnl  ofl 

food  ^ 

who  eat  little  else  but  grapes  quickly  lose 
food  most  be  taken  with  the  grapes  if  the  strcng  ' 
for  a  pound  of  grapes  contains  a  little  less  iha 
«f  proteid. 
I  ^  wmmmKmAtd  by  Lebert  that  the  grapes  should  be  eate 
■  qoantiiies  commencing  with  half  a  pound,  an 
ioisr  potmds  per  diem,  although   six   or  dg 
eaten,  a  quantity  which  may  excite  diarrlui: 
t  wMtf  laatative  effect  of  the  fruit,  this  cure  is  bene 
oidmnic  constipation,  and  especially  in  engorgetne 
'  the  Kver  accompanied  by  extensive  venous  con-'' 
and  the  formation  of  various  forms  of  calculi 
iff^  ctmr^  p«riei«s  w  sometimes  allowed  to  eat  six  pouni| 
s.^^  a  *r5^    Tb^  h»uve  effect  is  always  greater  if  the  fruit  f 
^  —I  I  life  between  meals,  and  especially  if  taken  fastifl 
^^  *e«wn>«^-    At  first  only  half  a  pound  of  grapes  is  1 
^  xmm  or  Aree  times  a  day,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  he 
jfe^  Iks  ^^m^  being  gradually  increased  to  a  pound 
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more  at  each  dose.  Some  patients  digest  the  grapes  better,  however, 
if  they  arc  eaten  in  the  form  of  dessert  than  if  taken  into  an  empty 
stomach.  'Hie  laxative  effect  gradually  increases,  and  is  usually 
more  pronounced  after  several  days.  The  uric  acid  and  acidity  of 
the  urine  is  lessened. 

When  patients  become  tired  of  the  monotony  of  this  single  fruit 
they  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  pears  or  figs.  It  is  stated  that  the 
gums  may  become  somewhat  swollen  and  tender  from  the  acid  con- 
tained in  so  much  fruit,  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty  the  mouth  may 
be  cleansed  thoroughly  after  eating  with  listerine  or  a  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  or  the  mastication  of  a  small  quantity  of  bread 
will  serv^e  to  cleanse  the  teeth. 

Abundant  other  food  is  allowed  with  the  grapes,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  of  an  easily  digestible  character,  and  certain 
articles  must  therefore  be  forbidden,  such  as  fats,  rich  sauces,  gra- 
\nes.  pickles,  condiments,  the  heavier  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes 
and  the  legumes,  cheese,  pastry,  cakes,  sweets,  and  beer. 

The  usual  duration  of  the  cure  is  from  a  month  to  six  weeks, 
Tlie  average  chemical  percentage  composition  of  grapes  is  gfiven  by 
Konig  as: 


Water 78 . 1? 

Sugar 14*36 

Free  acid. ...•,,.,,  o.  79 

Nitrogenouji  materi&l o.  59 

Extractives. , i .96 

Scones  and  woody  ftber 3.60 

Ash 0.53 


P  The  latter  is  chiefly  composed  of  potash  salts,  some  lime  and 
'  magnesia. 

Patients  who  have  undertaken  the  grape  cure  without  proper 
supervision  easily  disorder  their  digestion  and  cause  gastric  catarrh 
and  even  jaundice,  Knauthe  says  that  the  eating  of  several  pounds 
of  grapes  daily  may  at  first  cause  symptoms  of  flatulent  dyspepsia, 
more  or  less  vertigo,  and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  pa1pita> 
tion,  diuresis,  and  malaise.  The  stools  become  more  frequent  and 
semisolicb 

The  grape  cure  is  reputed  to  be  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis,  the 
first  stage  of  phthisis,  emphysema,  in  obesity  when  combined  with  a 
restricted  diet,  in  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  anjemia,  vesical  catarrh, 
gout,  hepatic  engorgement,  malarial  cachexia,  and  chronic  cutane- 
ous affections. 

In  phthisis  the  grapes  should  not  be  given  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  occasion  diarrhcea. 
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MEAT    AND    HOT-WATER    CURE 

The  meat  and  hot- water  cure,  often  called  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  Salisbury,  one  of  its  chief  advocates^  is  given   to  maci| 
classes  of  patients — consumptives,  rheumatic  subjects,  and  othcrsJI 
Lean  raw  beef  is  ground  to  a  pulp  in  a  machine  which  is  made  fori 
the  purpose  and  sold  in  hardware  shops.     It  is  freed  from  all  5brc,| 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  rolled  into  little  balls,  and  cooked  [ 
just  enough  to  turn  the  outside  from  a  red  to  a  drab  colour.     From  [ 
two  to  four  ounces  are  eaten  at  a  meal  at  first ;  later  as  much  as 
seven  ounces  may  be  taken.    In  addition,  from  two  to  four  raw  eggs 
are  given  with  dry  toast.    No  fluid  is  allowed  with  meals,  but  from 
a  half  pint  to  a  pint  of  hot  water  is  given  before  each  meal,  and ' 
again  at  bedtime. 

This  diet  reduces  corpulency  rapidly,  and  is  beneficial  in  cases  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  dilatation,  but  it  is  too  rigid  for  many 
patients.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to,  but  much  more  strict  than,  the 
diets  of  Carlsbad  and  Wiesbaden,  which  consist  chiefly  of  lean  mrati  { 
eggs,  and  milk  with  a  mtnimum  of  bread,  and  sometimes  fruit. 


THE    DRY   CURE 

The  *'  dry  cure  **  is  the  name  given  to  the  treatment  which  con- 
sists in  wnthholding  fluid  from  the  diet  in  increasing  degree  until  the 
patient  takes  just  as  Httle  as  is  necessary  to  sustain  life.  If  carried 
to  this  extreme.  howe%'er,  thirst  becomes  intolerable,  and  patients  | 
usually  rebel  against  the  rigour  of  such  treatment. 

Practically  it  is  found  that  the  minimum  of  water  aside  from  that 
contained  in  food  which  patients  can  tolerate  is  about  fifteen  ounces 
per  diem,  which  should  be  taken  between  meals.     For  the  relief  ot ' 
thirst  in  these  cases  various  measures  are  employed,  such  as  are 
ilescribed  on  p.  43. 

In  Germany  the  dry  diet  has  been  tried  extensively  in  some  cases^ 
especially  those  of  gastric  dilatation  and  cases  of  chronic  effusiofi 
into  the  joints  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  There  are  many  forms 
of  disease  in  which  it  is  well  to  temporarily  restrict  very  much  the 
quantity  of  fluid  consumed,  hut  it  is  hardly  ever  justifiable  to  do  so 
to  the  degree  recommended  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  "  dry 
cure,'*  among  whose  patients  fatal  cases  of  scurvy  have  occurred  as 
well  as  cases  of  fever  with  a  temperature  sometimes  amounting  to 
104®  F.  The  conditions  in  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  drunk  should 
be  especially  restricted  arc  gastric  dilatation,  chronic  serous  effu- 
sions, flatulent  dyspepsia  clue  to  indulgence  in  sweets,  coffee,  lea* 
etc.,  some  few  cases  of  obesity,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  (compare 
Tufneirs  treatment,  p.  482), 
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Schroth's  Method 

The  dry  cure  of  the  yeoman  John  Schroth  has  achieved  some 
notoriety  in  Europe,  where  several  "  institutes "  have  been  estab- 
lished for  its  practice.  It  is  a  rigorous  method  which  many  patients 
find  difficult  to  endure.  The  diet  is  gradually  reduced  in  quantity 
and  variety  at  first  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  actual  "  cure  "*  is 
begun,  which  consists  in  giving  no  fluid  at  all,  excepting  a  small 
glass  of  hot  ^ine  twice  a  day  for  as  many  days  as  the  patient  will 
endure  it.  Boiled  v^^etables  are  allowed  for  dinner,  and  otherwise 
nothing  is  given  but  dry  bread.  Thirst  becomes  so  extreme  that  in 
three  or  four  days  the  patient  is  allowed  to  drink  hot  wine  freely  to 
quench  it,  after  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  again  cut  down  to  two 
small  glasses  a  day  until  the  patient  is  again  obliged  to  receive  more. 

This  treatment  has  in  some  cases  been  carried  to  the  verge  ch 
starvation  with  extreme  prostration  and  fever,  and  it  has  little  or 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  Even  fatal  scurvy  has  followed  its  use  at 
Kiel.  It  is  based  upon  the  theor>'  that  the  blood  becomes  more 
dense,  which  favours  osmosis  between  the  serum  and  the  surround- 
ing lymph  and  tissues.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  treatment  hot  moist 
packing  is  employed. 

Jiirgensen  modified  the  treatment  by  giving  from  one  third  to 
two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  lean  beef  with  bread  as  desired,  and  light  red 
wine.  It  has  been  found  by  this  writer  and  by  Bartels  that  proteid 
metabolism  is  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  dr>-  diet,  for  the  urine 
contains  nitrogenous  waste  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  when  the 
patient  is  upon  a  full  diet — in  some  cases  there  is  even  more  than 
the  normal. 

Upon  slowly  resuming  the  accustomed  diet  a  considerable  gain 
in  weight  compensates  for  previous  loss,  which  is  attributed  in  part 
to  restoration  of  water  to  the  tissues.  Bartels  noted  an  increase  in 
urea  which  was  greatest  immediately  after  the  treatment.  The  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature  (104**  F.)  which  accompanies  this  treat- 
ment is  explained  by  the  facts  that  but  little  water  is  evaporated 
from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  that  the  body  heat  is  retained  by  the 
hot  packs. 

The  treatment  has  been  applied  with  some  success  in  obstinate 
cases  of  s\'philis.  gastric  dilatation,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  chronic 
peritonitis. 

DIET   FOR   ATHLETIC  TRAINING 

The  object  of  dietetic  "  training  "  in  athletics  is  to  fit  men  either 
for  feats  of  great  muscular  endurance  and  stren^h  or  for  exhibitions 
of  dexterity  requiring  accurate  and  quick  muscular  movements  and 
nerve  control.  The  method  of  training  naturally  differs  consider- 
ably according  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  Professional  athletes. 
48 
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who  are  more  or  less  constantly  employed  in  exhibitions  of  slret 
or  muscular  skill,  are  obliged  to  adopt  very  regular  habits  of  life  iHj 
regard  to  sleep,  bathing,  and  diet,  and  abstinence  from  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink.  In  addition,  when  they  enter  sf 
cial  contests  requiring  continued  feats  of  endurance,  as  in  protong<rd  I 
bicycle  races  or  walking  matches,  for  example,  they  have  to  unilergo 
a  period  of  special  training  for  several  weeks  before  the  contest 
Young  men  who  devote  themselves  to  athletic  sports  in  college 
usually  do  so  for  a  comparatively  limited  period,  and  are  not  sub- 
jected to  such  special  strain  or  feats  of  endurance  excepting^  per- 
haps, in  boat  races,  which  are  of  short  duration.  As  a  genera!  mlc, 
from  six  to  ten  weeks  is  ample  time  to  cover  their  course  of  special 
dietetic  training,  although  they  usually  exercise  ordinary  care  in 
such  matters  for  a  longer  period  before  their  contests. 

The  physiological  objects  to  be  attained  by  any  system  of  dietetic 
training  are  to  reduce  the  fat  and  water  contained  in  the  tissties  of 
the  body,  to  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  muscles,  to  tram 
both  muscles  and  nerves,  improve  the  breathing  power  or  **  wiiul," 
the  heart  action  and  the  condition  of  the  skin.  This  is  accorrtpHshctl 
by  carefully  regulated  diet,  systematic  exercises  directed  to  the  in- 
crease of  oxidation  processes,  and  the  more  perfect  eliitiination  oi 
w^ste  matter  from  the  system.  Dietetic  training  prevents  the  with- 
drawal of  protein  from  other  tissues  than  the  muscles  and  stjppUrs 
an  excess  of  protein  to  make  good  any  loss  of  this  material.  The 
protein  is  needed  to  build  up  muscle  protoplasm  and  repair  it. 

Rigorous  dietetic  training  should  be  conducted  with  great  care 
and  super\'ised  only  by  those  who  are  experienced  in  such  uiatterH 
for  any  system  carried  to  excess  may  cause  too  great  a  reduction  m 
weight,  and  its  object  will  be  defeated  by  breaking  down  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  moment  of  critical  contest  or  laying  the  foundation  for 
future  organic  weakness  and  disease.  The  heart  may  become  h>-per- 
trophied  and  subsequently  fail  in  accommodation. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  much  of  the  ill  effect  cd  ath- 
letic training  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  any  particular  form  cl  j 
exertion  or  to  being  trained  '*  too  fine  **  in  diet,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  brings  to  light  const ittitional  weaknesses  which  were 
unsuspected  until  revealed  by  unwonted  effort^ — in  short,  the  system 
involves  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  transition  from  ordinar>*  diet  to  that  of  any  training  sv'^cm 
should  be  made  gradually,  and  the  return  to  the  usual  diet  after  a 
period  of  rigid  training  should  be  similarly  slow.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  training  athletes  usually  lose  in  weight  an  amount 
proportionate  to  their  previous  condition  of  robustness,  but  after 
several  weeks  an  equilibrium  should  be  reached  in  which,  upon  an 
established  diet,  the  body  weight  remains  practically  the  same  while 
ihf  muscular  strength  and  vigour  and  power  of  endurance  increase; 
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the  complexion  improves  in  appearance,  the  skin  becomes  dear,  the 
muscles  become  firmer,  and  all  superHiious  fat  disappears. 

While  individual  dietaries  differ  in  training  for  the  various  forms 
of  contest,  most  of  them  include  lean  meat,  chiefly  rare  or  '*  under- 
line/' either  roasted  or  broiled  ;  the  bread  should  be  dry  or  toasted: 
Hfinoderate  quantity  of  potatoes  and  green  fresh  vegetables  and  fmits 
are  usually  allowed.  The  class  of  foods  to  be  especially  forbidden 
are  sweets,  pastr>\  entrees,  rich  puddings,  sour  pickles,  and  condi- 
ments. For  beverages,  weak  tea  or  coffee  may  be  allowed,  although 
sometimes,  where  the  object  of  training  is  the  attainment  of  special 
skill  in  feats  of  delicate  balancing,  all  forms  of  nerve  stimulants, 
including  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  should  be  prohibited.  Chocolate 
and  cocoa,  if  not  too  sw-eet,  may  be  sometimes  allowed,  and  in  some 
training  systems  the  use  of  light  beer  and  light  wine  in  moderation 
is  inclufled,  but  strong  alcoholic  spirits  are  absolutely  forbidden.  As 
a  rule,  three  meals  a  day  at  intervals  of  about  six  hours  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  athletes  used  to  train  very  largely 
upon  a  dry  diet,  which  at  first  consisted  of  fresh  cheese,  dried  figs» 
and  preparations  of  wheat.  Later  they  ate  such  meats  as  pork,  beef, 
and  goat  flesh. 

Parkes  gives  the  amount  of  fluid  which  may  be  allowed  as  about 
five  pints  in  winter  and  six  in  summer,  a  little  over  one  fourth  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  food.  Drink  should  not  be  taken  either 
,  shortly  before  exercise  or  during  meals.  If  the  mouth  he  well  rinsed 
before  drinking,  less  fluid  will  be  rer|uired.  and  what  is  taken  should 
be  drunk  slowly. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  particularly  in  the  form  of  cigarette  smoking, 
must  be  forbidden,  and  as  alcohol  in  excess  lessens  the  power  of 
sustained  muscular  exertion,  not  over  two  ounces  per  diem  can  be 
allowed. 

The  following  dietaries  of  training  have  been  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Dr.  Hart  well,  who  has  had  much  personal  experience  in  such 
matters : 

DIETARY  OF  THE  BOAT  CREW^  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

I  From  March  ist  till  June  loth  (ten  weeks  and  a  halfJ,  the  hours 
of  work  are  from  4  to  7  p.  m.,  with  exercise  for  an  extra  half  liour  or 
more  at  such  odd  times  as  recitations  may  permit.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  following  regulations  of  the  training  table  are  obser\*ed: 

P  Breakfast,  7.30  a,  m. 

Fruii. — Oranges,  tamarinds,  figs,  and  dates. 
Cereals. — Oatmeal  or  one  of  the  many  preparations  of  wheat :  a 
rich  milk  (not  cream)  and  sugar  are  allowed  with  this.    Toast.    No 
hot  breads  are  allowed. 
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Afeats, — Beefsteak  (usually  rare),  chops,  stews,  hash.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  some  salt  meat,  as  bacon  or  ham,  is  allowed,  and  witi 
it  usually  liven 

Potatoes* — Stewed,  browned,  and  baked. 

Eggs. — Ser\'ed  in  all  styles,  except  fried  (unless  with  the  ham), 
Eggs  appear  in  some  form  about  four  mornings  a  week. 

The  meats  are  varied,  steaks  or  chops  alternating  with  one  of  the 
others. 

Fluids. — Water,  milk»  tea  on  special  occasions  for  some  indi- 
vidual man.  The  water  is  boiled  and  poured  while  hot  on  the  oai- 
meal.  On  cooling  it  has  about  the  consistence  of  rich  milk  and  a 
strong  flavour  of  the  oatmeal. 

DfflfWT 

Soups, — All  varieties,  including  oyster  stews  and  clam  broths. 

Meats, — Roast  beef,  mutton,  turkey,  chicken.  Gravies  arc  bul 
little  used.    Two  kinds  of  meat  are  always  served. 

Fish,  broiled  or  boiled,  h  served  twice  a  week. 

P'egeiablcs.—Foi^toGS  (mashed  or  boiled).  Tomatoes,  stewed  or 
sometimes  raw.  Beans,  peas,  com  (occasionally).  Two  vegetables 
besides  potatoes  arc  usually  served. 

Bread, — Toast. 

Dessert, — Puddings — rice,  bread,  tapioca ;  but  little  butter  is  al- 
lowed in  their  preparation. 

Fruit. — Same  as  breakfast,  with  berries  and  cantaloupe  in  season  I 
Baked  apples. 

Fluid, — Same  as  breakfast. 


Supper  (one  hour  after  roxving — ^i.  e.,  from  7  to  8.15  P.M.) 

Cereals. — ^Same  as  breakfast. 

Meats,^ — Chops,  stews,  cold  meats  from  dinner.     Rarely, 
steak. 

Potatoes. — Stewed  or  baked. 

Eggs, — All  styles,  about  three  times  a  week,  usually  not  on  ! 
day  as  for  breakfast. 

Fluids. — Same  as  breakfast.    Bass's  ale  for  men  who  are  getting 
**  fine  "  and  for  whole  crew  after  especially  hard  day's  work. 

Ale  and  milk  are  never  taken  at  same  meal. 

For  three  weeks  following  June  loth  the  crew  is  at  New  Londo 
in  final  preparation  for  their  race.  The  programme  is  then  somtf 
what  changed. 

Breakfast  is  serv^ed  at  the  same  hour  and  consists  of  tlie  same 
variety  of  food  as  before. 

The  morning  work  is  from  9.30  or  10  to  11.30  or  12. 

Dinner,  w^ith  same  mmu  as  before,  is  served  at  12.30  or  i  p.  m 
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Luncheoft, — The  afternoon  ti!I  4.30  is  spent  in  loafing — often  in 
'he  water  in  the  steam  launch.  At  ihat  hour  a  lunch  of  cold  meat, 
^^^Wed  or  baked  potatoes,  milk;  and  toast  is  served.  The  afternoon 
Work — which  is  the  hard  work  of  the  day — begins  from  forty -five  to 
^ixty  minutes  after  the  lunch  and  continues  for  about  two  hours, 
'^ore  or  less,  depending  on  its  severity.  Forty-five  minutes  after 
this  work  cold  oatmeal  or  other  cereal,  with  toast  and  milk,  is 
Served. 

Many  of  the  men  are  allowed  ale  every  night  during  the  final 
three  weeks,  either  with  the  late  supper  or  an  hour  later— 9.30,  on 
retiring. 

Quantity  of  Food  and  Fluid. — There  is  no  limit  set  to  the  quantity 
of  food.  The  fluids,  how^ever.  are  limited  to  three  glasses  at  a  meal, 
with  but  little  drink  between  meals.  Of  late  years  this  is  becoming 
changed,  and  in  hot  weather,  when  the  men  are  perspiring  freely, 
more  fluid  is  allowed.  To  coynteract  the  constipating  effect  which 
training  has  upon  some  men»  stewed  prunes  are  served  for  either 
breakfast  or  supper. 

The  training  table  of  the  present  day,  as  given  above,  is  far  more 
liberal  than  it  was  five  or  ten  years  earlier,  and  it  is  aimed  to  regulate 
it  on  a  rational  basis.  What  few^  statistics  are  at  command  seem  to 
show  that  the  new  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  and  cases 
of  overtraining  are  less  frequent  and  less  serious  now  than  formerly. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  J.  W.  White  that  "an  ordinary  farmhouse 
table  with  its  midday  dinner  and  early  tea  will  rarely  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  coffee,  hot  cakes,  pastry,  and  fried  meats)  offer  anything 
A^'hich  should  be  excluded  from  a  rational  training  diet  as  it  is  at 
present  understood.'* 

DIET   OF   HARVARD    UNIVERSITY   CREW 

The  Harvard  University  Boat  Crew  diet  while  in  active  training 
in  1898  was  studied  for  six  days  by  W,  O*  Atwater  and  A,  P.  Bry- 
ant. The  average  weight  per  man  was  162  pounds.  A  daily  loss 
of  from  2  to  3?  pounds  per  man  was  profluced  by  rowing  and  re- 
stored before  the  next  day.  As  much  as  4J  pounds  is  sometimes 
lost  by  a  man  during  a  four-mile  race,  and  ij  pound  may  be  lost 
through  worry  and  excitement  immediately  preceding  the  race. 

"  The  diet  was  simple.  Roast  and  broiled  beef  and  lamb»  fric- 
asseed chicken,  roast  turkey,  and  broiled  fish,  made  up  the  meats. 
Eggs  were  used  plentifully  either  raw\  poached,  or  boiled  in  the  shell. 
Large  amounts  of  milk  and  cream  were  also  consumed.  Oatmeal. 
hominy,  and  shredded  wheat  were  eaten  largely,  and  com  cakes 
were  occasionally  served.  Bread  w^as  almost  always  taken  in  the 
form  of  dry  toast.  Potatoes  were  served  twice  a  day.  These  w^ere 
sometimes  baked,  sometimes  boiled  and  mashed  with  a  little  milk 
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and  butter  added»  and  at  other  times  *  creamed/     Boiled  nee, ) 
pared  with  a  little  cream  and  sugar,  was  served  instead  of  potatc 
some  meals.    Beets,  parsnips,  green  peas,  and  tomatoes  were 
to   furnish   a   variety   of   vegetables.     Macaroni   was   occasionaDj 
ser\^ed.     For  tlessert,  apple  tapioca  pudding,  custard  pudding,  or 
other  pudding  containing  a  large  proportion  of  milk  and  eggs  wai| 
used.     The  members  of  the  crew  were  allowed  beer  once  a  dav* 
No  pastry  was  allowed,  and  the  puddings  were,  as  above  stated,  com- 
posed largely  of  eggs  and  milk.    A  small  amount  of  coffee  jelly  wa> 
served,  and  at  one  meal  during  the  study  ice  creanL    No  fresh  fniii 
was  served,  with  the  exception  of  oranges  for  breakfast.     Sten-eJ  | 
prunes,  rhubarb,  or  apples  were  also  eaten,  prunes  most  abundantly. 
No   beverages   were   allowed    other   than    water,    milk,   and    bccT. 
Breakfast  was  ser\Td  at  8»  lunch  at  i,  and  dinner  at  6  o'clock/* 

These  experimenters  found  that  the  average  nutrients  consumed 
per  man  per  diem  amounted  to  145  grammes  protein,  170  grammes 
fat,  and  375  grammes  carbohydrates,  aggregating  3*705  calories* 
Just  before  racing  each  man  received  one  ounce  of  beef  extnet 
with  eight  ounces  of  dry  toast* 

A  subsequent  study  of  the  Harvard  University  Boat  Crew  was 
made  in  1899  by  E.  A.  Darling,  who  reports  as  follows: 

"  Dili. — The  diet  allowed  was  a  very  generous  one,  consisting 
of  a  hearty  breakfast  at  7.30,  lunch  at  1,  and  dinner  after  the  even* 
ing  row.  For  breakfast  the  fare  consisted  of  fruit,  oatmeal,  or  shred- 
ded wheat,  eggs,  some  form  of  meat,  bread  and  butler,  potato,  and 
milk.  At  noon  there  was  cold  meat,  potato,  bread  and  butter, 
marmalade,  preserved  fruit,  and  milk.  Dinner  comprised  soup, 
occasionally  fish,  roast  beef  or  some  other  hot  meat,  several  %*ege- 
tables,  bread  and  butter,  and  a  simple  dessert.  No  tea  or  coffee 
was  allow^ed.  but  ale  or  claret  was  permitted  at  dinner,  also  miter 
in  small  amounts,  as  desired.  During  the  last  week  before  the  race 
each  man  received  a  dish  of  calf's-foot  jelly  with  sherry  wine  after 
the  morning  row,  and  a  light  lunch  of  oatmeal,  milk,  and  bread  was 
served  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon/* 

Another  stuily  of  the  Mar\ard  Freshman  Crew  during  training 
was  made  in  1898  by  Atwater  and  Bryant : 

**  The  men  arose  at  about  7  o'clock  Before  this  time  no  noise 
was  allowed  in  the  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  After  a  short  run.  break- 
fast was  served  at  7.30  o*clock  and  was  quite  a  hearty  meal,  consiist* 
ing  principally  of  oranges,  a  breakfast  cereal,  hot  meat  or  fish,  ami 
potatoes.  During  the  morning  there  was  usually  a  practice  row 
on  the  river,  followed  by  a  light  lunch  at  about  11.30  to  la  o*clock. 
The  principal  meal  of  the  day  was  taken  early  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  late  afternoon  the  crew  had  another  season  of  hard  work  on  the 
river,  after  which  another  hearty  meal  was  served.  Leisure  time 
w^as  spent  in  study  or  recreation,'* 


Sugar  in  large  quantity  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  diet 
of  athletes  and  soldiers  on  the  march.  It  may  h^  given  with  other 
food,  such  as  cereals,  tea  and  coffee,  etc..  as  is  customary  with  the 
Cornell  University  Crew;  or  it  may  be  given  separately  either  as 
plain  confectionery  or  in  the  form  of  cakes  of  chocolate.  In  a  re- 
cent study  of  the  training  diet  of  boat  cluhs  in  Holland  as  much  as 
one  third  of  a  pound  of  sugar  per  man  per  diem  was  found  to  be 
;onsumed  with  verv  marked  benefit* 


Summary  of  Results  of  Dietary  Studies  of  Umversiiy  Boat  Crews  and 
ether  Dietary  Studies,  by  IK  O.  Atwater  and  A.  /*.  Bryant,  iqoo 

(Nutrients  in  food  actually  eaten  per  man  per  day) 


^£0 

I 

^^^  mSTAJIY  STUOfSa  or  UMtVBItStTV  BOAT  CIIKWS 

'       Harvard  University  crew  at  Cambridge  ...,..,.., 

Harvard  Freshman  crew  at  Cambridge, 

Yale  University  crew  at  New  I laven ...,-. 

Harvard  University  crew  at  Gale!>  Ferry , , .  * 

Harvard  Fresliman  crew  at  dales  Ferry 

Yale  University  crew  at  Gales  Ferry , 

^^C  apt  din  of  Harvard  Freshman  crew 


Average,, 


&UMKAItI5KD  UBSULTi  <yP  OTHRU    DtKTAHV   STlt>IES 

P'ootball  teaiUt  college  students,  Connecticut 

Football  team,  college  students.  California * . 

Professional  athlete,  Sandow ......,,,. 

Prize  fighter.  England , 

Average  of  \  5  college  clubs. .  .  *  * , 

Average  of  14  mechanics"  families » . . 

Average  of  lo  fanners*  famities, — 

Average  of  24  mechanics'  and  fannerH*  families. . . 
Average  of  14  professional  men's  families 104 

DiaTARV    STANDARD* 

Man  with  moderate  muscular  work,  V^oit.  * . . , . 
Man  with  modetate  mu>Gular  work,  Playfair. . . 
Man  with  moderate  muscular  work.  Atwater. . . 

Man  with  hard  muscular  worL,  Voit. , 

Man  with  hard  muscular  work,  Playfair , 

Man  with  hard  muscular  work,  Atwater , 

Man  With  tevere  muscular  wurk»  Playfair. 

Man  with  severe  muscutar  work,  Atwater. . . . .  < 
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DIET  OF  VALE  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


^^^^*  The  diet  of  the  football  team  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
^«rew  except  for  lunch,  whicli  is  eaten  at  1  p.  m.,  the  practice  taking 
place  from  2,30  to  3,45  or  4  p.  m.  This  orte-o'clock  meal  consists  of 
cold  meat*  one  chop  or  e^gs.  hot  broth  or  bouillon,  and  toast.  Milk 
and  oatmeal-water  are  drunk.  Apple  sauce  is  sometimes  allowed  '* 
(Hartwell). 
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DIET   OF    PUGILISTS,  JOCKEYS.   AND   BICYCLE   RACERS 

Chambers  gives  the  following  example  of  a  diet  usetl  by 
pugilists : 

7  A.  M,  Light  breakfast:  oatmeal  with  little  or  no  milk  and 
sugar;  one  to  three  eggs,  poached  or  raw :  a  cup  of  tea  with  httlc  or 
no  miik  or  sugar;  a  slice  or  two  of  toast.  J'he  eggs  may  be  varied 
hy  a  rare  or  well-ljroiled  chop. 

12  NooN\  Dinner  ^following  a  half  hour  of  rest):  roast  beef  or 
mutton  and  vegetables:  cup  custard  and  plum  pudding.  A  heavy 
dinner  may  be  eaten»  unless  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  weight.  Old, 
mixed,  or  Bass's  ale  is  allowed,  but  only  a  little  water  shouhl  be 
drunk,  for  it  favours  obesity.  If  thirst  is  annoying,  a  pebble  may  be 
carried  in  the  mouth  to  increase  the  flow  of  saliva. 

An  hour  or  two  of  rest  should  be  taken  after  (hning, 

6  p,  M.  Light  supper:  toast,  a  mutton  chop  or  an  c^^g,  a  vegc^ 
table,  and  a  cup  of  lea. 

Percy  studied  the  diet  of  a  prize  fighter  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
5  feet  6  inches  in  height  and  weiffhing  119  pounds.  **  He  break- 
fasted at  9  A.  M.,  and  ate  one  pound  of  mutton,  weighed  before  cook- 
ing. He  dined  at  i  r*.  m,,  and  ate  the  same  quantity  of  mutton,  with 
the  addition  of  about  two  ounces  of  bread.  And  again  at  supper,  at 
8  V.  M.,  he  had  the  same  quantity  of  mutton.  At  each  meal  he  drank 
half  a  pint  of  ale,  but  no  other  liquid  at  any  other  time  of  the  riay. 
Nor  diil  he  cat  any  other  vegetable  matter  whatever  besides  the  stnatl 
quantity  of  bread  mentioned.    He  walked  seventeen  miles  per  tlay.** 

Such  a  diet  would  not  be  indorsed  by  most  trainers,  nor  would 
it  fit  a  man  for  sustained  effort, 

A  noted  New  York  prize  fighter  says  that  in  training  he  \s  accuse 
tomed  to  eat  almost  any  plain  substantial  food  that  he  likes,  relying 
largely  upon  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  potatoes,  but  avoiding  pastry 
and  sweets.  He  drinks  fluid  freely  until  within  a  week  of  the  con- 
test, when  he  reduces  the  water  ingested  to  a  minimum. 

Bicycle  racers  entering  six  <lays*  contests  imdergo  the  severest 
kind  of  muscular  strain  and  require  a  diet  rich  in  protein  and  energy. 
They  work  from  eighteen  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  have  a  minimum  of  sleep.  They  take  most  of 
their  food  in  fluid  or  semisolid  form,  in  part  to  save  time  and  in  part 
because  it  is  easily  digestible.  Water  is  not  drunk  tluring  the  raee* 
A  dietetic  study  of  bicycle  racers  was  made  in  i8<»8  in  New*  York 
by  W.  O.  Atwater  and  H.  C  Sherman.  The  most  remarkable  con- 
testants were  C.  W.  Miller,  who  rode  2007.4  miles  in  six  days,  and 
F.  Albert,  who  rode  1822.6  miles.  Miller  lost  four  pounds  the  first 
day*  but  subsequently  maintained  his  average  weight.  His  avera^ 
daily  food  consumption  in  grammes  was:  Protein,  169;  carboby- 
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drates,  585 ;  fat,  181 ;  having  a  total  fuel  value  of  4,770  calories.  His 
food  was  of  very  simple  character,  and  pastry  and  pork,  as  well  as 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  were  excluded  during  a  month  of  training. 

Albert,  on  the  other  hand,  limited  his  diet  chiefly  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  veal  and  fat  meats.  He  smoked  tobacco  in  moderation  but 
did  not  use  alcohol.  He  lost  three  pounds  and  a  half  in  weight  on 
the  first  two  days  of  the  contest,  but  subsequently  regained  them. 
His  average  daily  food  consumption  in  grammes  was:  Protein,  179; 
carbohydrates^  859;  fat,  198;  having  a  total  fuel  value  of  6,079  calo- 
ries. The  protein  metabolised  by  these  two  contestants  was  found 
to  be  about  twice  as  much  as  that  metabolised  by  the  average 
mechanic,  and  they  did  more  than  two  days*  work  in  one.  Each 
contestant  lost  **  body  protein  equivalent  to  two  or  three  pounds 
of  lean  flesh,  and  that  no  injury  resulted  therefrom  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  these  men  had  stores  of  protein  which  could  be 
metabolised  to  aid  in  meeting  the  demands  put  upon  the  body  by 
the  severe  exertion,  without  robbing  any  of  the  working  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  relieving  the  system  of  a  part  of  the  labor  of  diges- 
tion. Possibly  the  ability  to  carry  snch  a  store  of  available  protein 
is  one  of  the  factors  which  make  for  physical  endurance  "  (At water 
and  Sherman). 

The  dietetic  training  of  jockeys  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
dticing  weighty  and  more  depends  on  their  eating  a  small  quantity  of 
food  than  upon  its  restriction  in  variety.  They  should  make  their 
fare  chiefly  bread  and  meat,  and  abstain  from  much  fluid. 

Chambers  points  out  that  men  who  have  brief  holidays  in  the 
country  often  fail  to  get  the  maximum  good  of  their  outdoor  life, 
because  they  are  not  in  proper  condition  for  it.  If  a  shooting  or 
walking  trip  is  to  be  undertaken  for  a  week  or  two,  it  is  well  to  ab- 
stain for  a  fortnight  beforehand  from  eating  elaborate  dinners,  and 
to  leave  off  sweets  and  pastry  and  live  on  a  drier  diet  than  usual. 

Tn  general  the  athlete  in  training;  when  not  trying  to  reduce  his 
weight,  develops  more  energy  from  food  and  consumes  more  pro- 
tein than  the  ordinary'  working  man.  In  the  case  of  the  crews 
studied  by  Atw^ater  this  excess  of  energy  equalled  400  calories,  or 
TO  per  cent,  and  the  protein  consumption  was  increased  by  45  per 
cent.  This  excess  of  protein  is  demanded  by  the  increased  nervous 
tension  which  is  lacking  in  the  slow,  methodical,  muscular  exertion 
of  the  dav  labourer  (Zuntz). 


DIET   AND    OCCUPATION 

There  are  some  occupations  which  are  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  dietetics,  Workers  in  lead,  pkimbers,  painters,  polish- 
ers»  pottery  glaziers,  et  aL,  should  be  taught  to  be  very  careful  to 
cleanse  the  clothing,  hands,  and  especially  their  finger  nails,  before 
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Tht  following  TabU.  compiled  by  A.  P.  Bryant  far  the  Yearbook  &/  the 
V,  S.  Department  of  Agriculiure  for  iSt^S,  presents  a  Comparisom  »f 
the  Average  Food  Consumption  of  People  of  Different  Occupaiioms  w 
in  Different  Conditions  of  Life 

(Per  m&n  p«r  day) 


Familib  SrVDtKD. 


ATcnge  of  :o  farmcn'  f»mm«  in  ^  j..^j  purchased, 
Vennont.  .,onn«tuut,  an.l  New  -  ^.^  l.^,^_^ 

Average  of  14  mechwiics'  faroUies  i  p^  nuichased 
in    Connecticut,    New    Jersey,  K!!:  P"'!r 
,_                        1  T   J'  L  rooct  eaten. . . . 

Tennessee,  and  Indiana ) 

Avenge  of  14  professional  men's  )  p^^  purchased 

familj^   in    Connecticut,   *^*^"*^- ;*  j^ood  eaten 

sylvania«  Indiana,  and  Illinois..  ) 
Average  of    15    college   clubs   in  J  p^j  h„^ 

Maine   Conoecl.cul.  I  ennes^.  \  ^^  ^^,^„ 

and  Missouri * ) 

Average  of  above  „  studie. ]  ^ood  purchased. 

Average  of  12  labourers'  families  \^  Focxl  purchased  < 
in  New  York  city » , f  Fciod  eaten.  * . . 

Average  of  ii  poor  families  in  (  Food  purchased, 
New  York  city f  Foo<i  eaten » , . . 

Average  of  %  labourers'  families,  i  Food  purckased, 
very  poor,  in  Piltsbure,  Pa f  Food  eaten, . , . , 

Average  of  j   labourer,    families,      p^,        .^.^ 

more  comfortable  circumstances,  >  ■- i    .. 

in  fittsburg.  Pa.,    S  '^'^'  "•*»••• 

^  chif,^.f  lu' '.""'". !'""!"'.". !"  \  ^°°^  ?"«•'"««• 

Average  Jf  5  French  Canadiui  )  p^  purchased, 
families  m  Chicago,  IlL S  ^ 

Average  of  4  families  of  Radian  \  e*„,^  «„«i.«-.j 
Jewt  in  Chicago,  111      f  ^°™*  purcluied . 

Avenge  of  8  Bahemiaa  families  (  r_^  r...»i.._i 
indicago.  lU f  Food  purdiMed. 
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eating.  The  soft  crumb  of  bread  getting  under  the  nails  easily  be* 
comes  contaminated  with  lead  salts,  which  by  this  means  are  con- 
veyed to  the  stomach,  where  the  white-lead  carbonate,  which  is  in- 
sokible  in  water,  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  into  a  mare  dm- 
geroiis  chloride.  Workers  in  dyestuffs,  artificial  flowers,  green  wall 
papers,  and  other  materials  in  which  arsenic  is  used,  should  be  simi- 
larly careful,  and  should  never  be  permitted  to  bring  their  food  into 
the  workrooms. 

Some  occupations — those  of  foundrymen.  stokers,  and  porrHain 
manufacturers — necessitate  exjiosure  to  extremely  high  tempera^ 
tures.  Profuse  sweating  results,  and  thirst.  The  thirst  is  quenched 
by  subsequently  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  fluid,  which  should 
be  water  or  oatmeal  water,  not  too  cold,  rafher  than  beer  or  other 
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alcoholic  beverages.    Their  hves  at  best  are  apt  to  be  shortened  by 

the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  changes  to  which  their  kidneys 
and  circulation  are  subjected,  and  a  resort  to  alcohol  is  soon  fatal. 

Tea  tasters  acquire  more  or  less  poisoning,  although  they  do  not 
swallow  the  beverage,  for  a  good  deal  is  absorbed  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  symptoms  are  insomnia,  nightmare* 
headache,  '*  ner\^ousiiess/*  tremors,  dyspepsia,  and  constipation. 
Even  smelling  the  tea  infusions  constantly  is  poisonous  to  some 
sensitive  persons  (Chambers).  To  mitigate  the  danger  they  should 
eat  abundantly  before  exposing  themselves  to  the  noxious  effects  of 
their  occupation. 

Among  other  diseases  occasioned  by  the  handling  of  food  prod- 
nets  may  be  mentioned  the  grocer's  itch,  from  handling  low  grades 
of  sugar  (now  much  less  common  than  formerly,  owing  to  better 
methods  of  refining),  anfl  the  bronchial  diseases  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  flour  and  grain  dust  in  grist  mills  and  grain 
elevators. 

There  arc,  in  addition,  many  occupations  which  directly  interfere 
with  the  proper  digestion  of  food,  such  as  those  of  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers, whose  cramped  positions  compress  the  abdominal  visceral 
and  impede  full  respiratory  action.  Their  discomfort  from  dys- 
pepsia and  flatulency  teaches  them  to  avoid  eating  vegetables  and 
sweets. 

All  occupations  conducted  in  close,  il!-ventilalcd  apartments  arc 
injurious  by  depriving  the  individual  of  sufficient  oxygen  to  con- 
sume the  food  products  in  the  system. 
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Persons  who  are  constantly  employed  in  mental  labour,  and  con- 
sequently  lead  sedentary  lives,  usually  find  from  experience,  sooner 
or  later,  that  they  must  pay  attention  to  their  diet  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  best  condition  of  health.  Energy  diverted  for  mental  work 
is  apt  to  be  at  the  expense  of  digestive  activity,  consequently  it  is 
important  that  the  meals  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  not  to 
unduly  tax  the  stomach  and  intestines.  As  a  rule,  meat  should  be 
eaten  but  once  a  day.  and  then  only  in  moderation,  and  persons  who 
are  not  of  strong  physique  do  well  to  replace  meat  for  a  time  by 
other  varieties  of  animal  foorl  which  require  less  time  and  energy 
for  their  digestion.  Milk,  cgg^,  fish,  and  abundant  fresh  fruit. 
with  light,  porous,  and  dry  bread,  should  constitute  their  staple 

^etary, 

■    Brain  workers  may  suffer  from  lithaemia,  which  is  undoubtedly 
mten  due  to  other  causes  than  dietetic  errors,  such  as  anxiety,  worry,  , 
and  overw^ork.     Patients  of  this  class  do  better  with  a  good,  full, ' 
nourishing  diet  than  by  any  attempt  at  restriction,  provided  their 
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food  is  thoroughly  well  cooked  and  is  light  and  digestible.  They 
should  avoid  saccharine,  fatty,  and  purely  starchy  dishes,  but  tky 
need  meat,  and  may  have  a  moderate  variety  of  fruits  and  frc&b 
green  vegetables. 

The  brain  contains  nearly  three  limes  as  much  fat  as  may  be 
found  in  the  muscles,  and  in  nerves  an  even  larger  percentage  is 
present.  For  this  reason  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  of  value  for 
brain  workers  who  are  not  litha^mic,  and  the  latter  food  may  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  cream »  butter,  or  fat  well-cooked  bacon. 

It  is  believed  by  some  writers  that  the  fact  that  fat  is  good  fooil 
for  brain  workers  depends  upon  the  ease  with  which  it  develops 
energy  with  less  complex  metabolism  than  starches,  and  the  ncr\oils 
energy  of  many  Americans  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  greater 
consumption  of  fat  in  this  country  as  compared  with  Continental 
Europe  and  England. 

The  popular  idea  that  fish  has  some  specific  action  as  a  braio 
food  on  account  of  the  phosphorus  which  is  present  in  some  species 
in  considerable  amount,  and  which  is  also  an  ingredient  of  nerve 
tissue,  is  not  founded  upon  fact.  Fresh  fish  is  very  wholesome,  and 
by  replacing  meat  in  the  menu  less  labour  is  required  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  some  forms  of  fish  contain  abundant  fat  or  oil.  but  aside 
from  this,  fish  cannot  be  said  to  be  especially  a  brain  food  It  hAs 
been  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  124)  that  the  tribes  of  man  who  live 
very  largely  upon  fish  are  by  no  means  noted  for  their  intelkctuaJ 
development- 

For  brain  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  good  health  the  alterna- 
tive is  either  to  take  at  least  two  hours  of  rest  after  a  noon  dinner 
or  else  to  eat  a  light  meal  at  noon  and  dine  later  in  the  day.  This 
fact  should  be  recognised  in  tlie  arrangement  of  meals  for  college 
students.  It  is  far  better  during  the  active  hours  of  brain  work 
to  supply  only  such  food  as  is  necessary  for  prompt  force  produc- 
tion without  calling  upon  the  digestive  organs  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  energy  in  elaborating  food  which  is  only  needed  tor 
storage. 

Breakfast  should  consist  of  fresh  fruit,  a  cereal  with  cream,  a 
poached  egg,  a  bit  of  broiled  (not  fried)  fish,  or  a  rasher  of  bacon, 
with  tea  or  coffee. 

Luncheon  may  comprise  such  articles  as  a  roast  potato  with  butter 
and  cream,  or  beans  and  bacon,  one  or  two  light  sandw^iches  made 
with  a  slice  of  game  or  a  relish  of  some  sort,  cheese,  lettuce  or  salad, 
and  a  baked  apple  and  cream. 

Dinner  should  be  a  hearty  meal  with  soup,  a  roast  or  joint,  vege- 
tables, and  a  light  farinaceous  pudding.  If  evening  w^ork  must  be 
done,  there  should  be  an  interv^al  of  at  least  an  hour  for  rest  and 
recreation,  A  generous  meal  is  easier  digested  after  w^ork  is  done, 
and  makes  the  best  preparation  for  the  next  day's  toil. 
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A  Work  Ration  for  a  Professional  or  Literary  Man 

(Mrs,  E.  H.  Richards) 


Braid.. 

Meat 

Butter 

Sugar 

Milk 

Oyiteis 

Soup 

Potatoes. 

^W^'^ - 

Oatmeal 

Cream 

Fruit  *,...... 

Additional  liquid — tea,  coffee,  or  water 

Total , 


Ouocei.       Proteui. 


Crammut. 
32.0 
50.0 


137.0 


Fau. 


96.0 


CkHki- 


358.0 


ItO.O 

33.0 


38.0 


4«3.o 


Calories. 


3.384  a 


Overeating  should  be  studiously  avoided  Loading  the  system 
with  incompletely  assimilated  food  products  impairs  intellectual 
activity  and  exhausts  the  nervous  system.  IE  some  special  task 
requires  long  hours  of  work  and  absorbing  concentration,  it  may 
be  better  to  eat  but  little  at  a  lime,  and  take  one  or  two  extra  lunches 
during  the  day.  When  such  labour  proves  fatiguing,  alcohol  may 
be  temporarily  employed,  but  only  with  the  meals,  and  not  as  a 
stimulant  between.  The  c[uantity  may  be  regulated  somewhat  by 
the  appetite,  but  it  should  never  be  large.  If  a  glass  or  two  of  claret 
or  Burgundy  or  of  malt  lit|unr  with  lunch  or  dinner  improves  the 
appetite  for  solid  food  and  aids  ils  digestion,  it  is  beneficial,  for,  as 
Chambers  wrote,  **  it  stays  the  weariness  of  the  system  and  allows 
the  nerve  force  to  be  diverted  to  the  digestion  of  the  meal  "  but  to 
labour  on  and  **  continue  to  take  this  anaesthetic  between  meals  is 
inconsistent  *' ;  and  '*  when  any  extraordinary  mental  toil  is  tem- 
porarily imposed,  extreme  temperance  or  even  total  abstinence 
should  be  the  rule,  for  mental  activity  makes  the  brain  bear  less 
alcohol  than  rest  and  relaxation." 

The  varieties  of  beverages  named  are  all  better  than  port,  sherry, 
or  the  stronger  liquors. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  violent  muscular  exercise  is  an 
offset  to  mental  strain.  Very  moderate  exercise  combined  with 
abundant  fresh  air  and  with  mental  diversion  and  relaxation  arc 
more  bcneficiaK  and  do  not  add  one  kind  of  material  exhaustion 
to  another  already  present. 

Tobacco  and  coffee,  like  alcohol,  are  stimulants  which  are  use- 
ful in  such  cases  only  in  proportion  to  the  moderation  in  which  they 
are  employed.  Tea  may  be  allowed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
if  it  does  not  cause  wakefulness. 
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Following  is  the  dietary  at  the  Lake  Erie  College,  at  Paines 
Ohio,  for  women  students : 

DAILY    MENU 
IVedncsday,  January  //,  igoo. 
Dimur. — Comed  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  turnips,  bread,  buttert 
rice  pudding. 

Thursday,  January  i8. 

Breakfast. — Baked  apples,    hominy   grits,  creamed    dried   beef, 
bread,  butter*  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon. — ^Cheese,  pudding,  raspberry  jam,  bread,  butter*  ntiUc^ 
tea. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  potatoes,  parsnips,  bread,  butter,  chocolate 
pudding. 

Friday,  January  /p. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  wheat  breakfast   food,  comed*beef   hmsh, 

com  rolls,  butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncfwon, — Oyster  stew,  wafers,  bananas,  bread,  butter,  lea. 
Dinner, — Pol  roast,  potatoes,  beets,  bread,  butter,  brown  betty* 

lemon  sauce. 

Saturday,  January  20, 

Breakfast. ~yN\\^z\  breakfast  food,  bacon,  baked  potatoes,  bread, 

butler,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon. — Beef  in  gravy,  pickles,  sauce,  milk,  bread,  butler,  lea* 
Dinner, — Lamb   chops,   potatoes,   canned   peas,    bread,    butter, 

cherry  tapioca,  cream. 

Sunday,  January  2i, 

Breakfast, — Oranges,  wheat  breakfast  food,  fried  mush,  maple 
sirup,  bread,  butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon.- — At  evening  on  Sunday.  Stewed  apricots,  cake,  milk^ 
tea,  bread,  butter. 

Dinner, — Stewed  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  cranberries,  bread, 
butter,  cottage  pudding,  hard  sauce* 

Xfonday,  January  22, 

Breakfast, — Bananas,  wheat  breakfast  food,  rolls,  coflfish  ball*, 
bread,  butter,  milk,  coflFee. 

Luncheon. — Beet  salad,  raspberry  jam,  milk,  bread,  buttt-r,  tra. 

Dinner, — Hamburg  steak,  browned  potatoes,  squash,  bread  f^ud^ 
ding.  ~ 

Tuesday,  January  >j. 

Breakfast. — ^Hominy  grits,  minced  lamb,  milk,  bread,  buttef, 
coffee* 

Luncheon, — Pea  soup,  crackers,  bananas,  tea,  bread,  btitter. 
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Dinner, — Roast  pork,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  cole-slaw,  bread, 
jtter,  dates, 

Wednesday,  January  J4. 
Breakfast, —  Bananas,  hominy  grits,  bacon,  potato  cakes,  bread, 
butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Lundicon. — Baked  bcans»  brown  bread,  pickles,  milk,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea. 

Dinner, — ^Roast   beef,   boiled    potatoes,   spinach,    bread,    butter, 
boiled  rice,  maple  sirup. 


^oa: 


I 


Thursday,  January  ^5. 

Breakfast. — Orang^es,  wheat  breakfast  food,  meat  hash,  French 

St,  bread,  butter,  milk,  coffee. 

truncheon, — Cheese,  gingerbread,  bread,  butter,  cocoa. 

Dinner, — ^ Beefsteak,  mashed  potatoes,  Lima  beans,  bread,  butter, 
baked  potatoes. 
[  Friday,  January  26, 

Breakfast, — Cream  of  wheat  breakfast  food,  creamed  beef,  rolls, 
bread,  liutter,  milk,  coffee. 
I      Luncheon. — Pea  soup,  croutons,  apple  butter,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Dinner. — ^Baked  ham,  catsup,  stewed  tomatoes,  potatoes,  bread, 
butter,  fruit  custard. 
^  Saturday,  January  ^7. 

1       Break fast^-^Orsingcs,  wheat  breakfast  food,  beef  in  gravy,  bread, 
butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon, — Boiled  rice,  stewed  prunes,  milk,  bread,  butter,  tea. 
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The  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  active  business  life  are  apt 
at  times  to  react  unfavourably  upon  digestion,  producing  dyspepsia, 
headache,  constipation,  and  biliousness.  As  a  rule,  there  are  few 
patients  less  willing  to  listen  to  advice  in  regard  to  diet  and  habits 
of  life  than  the  overworked  business  man  engaged  in  the  strife  of 
active  competition  and  with  large  ftnancial  interests  at  stake.  He 
expects  a  dinner  pill  or  laxative  or  the  latest  fashionable  "  tonic  *' 
to  counteract  the  persistent  violation  of  the  simplest  dietetic  and 
hygienic  laws,  and,  obtaining  temporary  relief,  goes  on  overtaxing 
his  alimentary  canal,  liver,  and  nervous  system,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  more  serious  ills,  such  as  lith^xmia,  arterio-sclerosis,  or  possi- 
bly gout,  gravel,  or  cirrhosis.  The  prevalence  of  chronic  Bright*s 
disease  and  neurasthenia  in  this  country  is  by  some  clinicians  of  large 
experience  attributed  to  such  causes.  Imperfectly  oxidised  waste 
materials  in  the  circulation  may  irritate  kidneys  and  vascular  system 
alike,  and  long-continued  excitation  eventually  results  in  structural 
changes. 
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While  prescribing  remedies  for  individyal  symptoins  the  pJ 
clan  should  not  neglect  to  give  wholesome  counsel  concerning  elitrt, 
and  such  advice,  however  little  heeded  by  itself,  will  sonietinics 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  other  remedial  measures,  and  ac 
cepted  accordingly.  The  loo  hasty  consumption  of  food,  the  ne^Iecff 
of  securing  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  and  carrying  the  c^ 
and  worries  of  the  counting-house  to  the  table,  combined  s\ 
of  sleep  and  of  outdoor  exercise,  are  the  principal  difficitUies  which  j 
this  class  of  patients  must  contend  against.  Three  good  mcaU  a ' 
day  should  be  eaten.  The  breakfast  should  be  substantial,  compris- 
ing meat  or  eggs  or  fish  with  some  cereal  and  fresh  fruit ;  and  ihnncr 
should  be  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  preferably  late — at  half  past  ^ 
six  or  seven  o'clock — allowing  an  interval  before  the  meal  (or  recrt-  fl 
ation  or  diversion.  ™ 

The  lunch  should  be  the  lightest  meal  of  the  day,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  take  it  always  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  due  mastication  and  digci* 
tion.  Sydney  Smith  once  said,  referring  to  the  bad  habit  of  hastv 
eating,  that  *'  many  a  man  digs  his  grave  with  his  teeth/*  It  is  not 
necessan.%  nor  is  it  advisable,  to  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  and 
many  of  these  patients  who  are  made  dyspeptic  by  eating  meat  and 
vegetables  together  find  that  they  have  less  flatulence  anti  discom- 
fort after  meals  if  they  take  these  classes  of  foods  independently. 
eating  meat  and  no  vegetables  or  sugars  at  one  meal,  and  vege- 
tables without  meat  at  another.  The  reason  for  this  should  be  ex- 
plained to  them — namely,  that  carbohydrates,  digested  only  by  anea- 
line  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid,  may  interfere  with  the  acid  digestion 
of  animal  food  in  the  stomach.  The  luncheon  should  consist,  there- 
fore, of  simple  farinaceous  food  with  one  or  two  plainly  cooked  vege- 
tables or  a  salad  and  a  relish  of  some  sort. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  of  any  kind  are  not  required,  cxeepi  to 
counteract  exceptional  fatigue,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  patients  arc 
better  without  their  habitual  use.  If  allowed,  they  should  he  drunk 
at  dinner  only.  Malt  liquors  taken  at  luncheon  are  apt  to  caiiic 
drowsiness  and  dulness  in  the  afternoon. 

As  adjuncts  to  the  dietetic  treatment  other  measures  should  nol 
be  neglected.  Cold  bathing  with  vigorous  rubbing  is  desirable  on 
rising,  and  an  occasional  Russian  or  Turkish  bath  may  be  service- 
able if  there  is  a  tendency  to  heavily  loaded  urine  and  biliousness. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  ver>'  important.  Golfing  is  of  value,  boi 
too  much  walking  is  fatiguing.  Bicycling  is  much  better.  It  fur* 
nishes  more  active  exercise  and  diverts  the  mind;  but  horse- 
back riding  is  preferable,  even  if  it  can  be  indulged  in  but  once 
a  week. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  active,  and  fresh  fruit  and  abundant 
draughts  of  pure  water  are  the  best  means  for  this  purpose* 
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In  travelling  one  is  often  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  \l  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  wholesome  food,  and  must  cither  be 
content  with  badly  cooked  or  positively  repugnant  food,  or  go  with- 
out. Under  such  conditions  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  have  a 
varied  taste,  so  that  something  may  be  found  which  will  not  disgust. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  but  the  most  general  directions  for 
circumstances  which  are  so  various.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  eat  too 
nmch  when  travelling,  and  the  lack  of  exercise  combined  with  an 
excess  of  food  results  in  indigestion,  constipation,  and  biliousness. 
Sea  voyages  sometimes  benefit  invalids  and  dyspeptics  more  than 
the  healthy,  for  the  latter,  if  not  seasick  at  first,  often  overeat,  and 
suffer  in  consequence. 

The  "  stand-up  lunch  counters  **  of  American  railway  stations 
freighted  with  doughnuts,  tough  ham,  and  pie  are  a  constant  invi- 
tation to  dyspepsia  with  the  hurried  eating  of  such  indigestible  arti- 
cles as  they  afford,  but  which  the  more  general  introduction  of  din- 
ing cars  is  fortunately  replacing,  at  least  for  those  whose  means 
allow  them  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  their  digestive  organs. 

In  warm  climates  olive  oil  may  be  often  obtained  and  made  to 
replace  rancid  butter  upon  baked  potatoes.  Much  garlic  may  cause 
diarrhcea  and  colic  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  but  mustard 
will  counteract  its  effect.  Lemon  juice  also  forms  a  wholesome 
rehsh  and  aids  in  checking  diarrhrea.  It  is  well  to  avoid  raw  or 
imperfectly  cooked  ham  and  sausage  of  every  sort,  for  fear  of  para- 
sitic infection.  If  the  food  is  inevitably  greasy  its  digestion  may  be 
promoted  by  the  use  of  condiments,  such  as  vinegar,  Cayenne,  or 
lemon  juice.  All  milk  as  well  as  w^ater  drunk  should  be  previously 
boiled. 

Fresh  fruits,  crackers,  bread,  cold  meats,  soft-cooked  eggs,  and 
milk  will  he  found  to  comprise  the  most  digestible  articles  for  a 
railway  journey,  and  invalids  or  travellers  who  have  wandered  far 
from  good  food  supplies  do  well  to  carry  some  of  the  concentrated 
preparations  which  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water  may  be  made 
into  a  nutritious  beverage,  such,  for  example,  as  malted  milk  and 
cereals,  beef  meal  or  beef  jelly,  chocolate,  condensed  coffee,  meat 
extracts,  etc.,  besides  which  there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  variety 
of  canned  foods,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  from  which  the  trav- 
eller or  explorer  may  replenish  his  table.  For  infants  sterilised 
milk  may  be  carried  which  will  keep  fresh  for  ten  days,  or  canned 
milk  may  be  provided  for  a  longer  period. 

Lime  tablets  are  prepared  which  may  be  conveniently  used  in 
travelling  when  fresh  lime  water  is  likely  to  be  required  for  dihition 
of  milk  or  for  use  in  seasickness. 
49 
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DIET    IN    PREGNANCY 

It  is  not  customary  to  adopt  any  definite  system  of  diet  for  prc% 
nancy  unless  complications  arise*    If  serious  vomiting  occurs  in  th€ 
eady  months,  this  slioold  be  treated  in  the  manner  described  on 
p.  543.     H  albuminuria  is  discovered,  meat  and  other  nitrog^cnoti^J 
food  must  be  restricted,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given 
under  albuminuria  (p.  496).    If  the  patient  becomes  ver>'  arurmk^ 
without  albuminuria,  meat,  eggs,  and  milk  should  be  eaten  in  abun- 
dance ip.  486).  1 

The  *' longings  *'  of  pregnant  women  for  various   indig^esiibie  fl 
articles,  such  as  pickles,  chalk,  etc.,  are  largely  m>nhical,  and  occor^  ™ 
if  at  all,  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  general  hysterical   con- 
dition, not  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  period  of  pregnancy.     Pregnam 
women,  however,  should  live  simply  and  avoid  foods   which  are 
likely  to  produce  dyspepsia,  heartbuni,  and  colic,  such  as  sw«e<s^j 
pastry,  fried  food,  rich  sauces,  spiced  dishes,  and  heating  drinks. 
They  often  suflfer  from  constipation,  in  which  case  fruits  and  coarse 
cereals,  such  as  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  may  be  of  service  (p.  571)- j 
The  stomach,  especially  at  night,  should  not  be  overloaded. 

The  idea  formerly  prevalent  that  pregnant  women  need  to  eat 
food  containing  abundant  phosphates  and  lime  salts,  to  furnish  tJic 
embryo  with  material  for  making  bones,  as  a  hen  eats  lime  to  make 
egg  shells,  is  no  longer  accepted.  The  salts  in  question  are  suffi* 
ciently  contained  in  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  such  as  any  pregnant 
woman  may  eat,  if  plainly  cooked. 

Another  theory,  equally  ingenious  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
one  above  mentioned,  is  only  interesting  historically,  for  efforts  to 
aid  Nature  in  a  process  which  she  is  abundantly  competent  to  regu- 
late unaided  are  now  regarded  as  futile.  This  theory  was  that  the 
agonies  of  labour  would  be  less  severe  if  the  pregnant  woman  lived 
upon  a  diet  of  fruits  and  meats,  avoiding  bread  and  fresh  vegetables 
during  gestation,  on  the  ground  that  the  lime  salts  which  they  coo* 
tain  would  favour  early  ossification  of  the  infant's  bones,  and  thus 
make  the  labour  proportionately  difficult. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  theory  favours  the  child*  and 
the  second  the  mother,  but  practically  it  has  been  found  that  diet 
has  little  or  no  influence  either  way,  so  long  as  it  is  digestible, 
nourishing,  and  sufficient  to  keep  the  mother  in  good  general  con- 
dition. 

DIET   FOR   PUERPERAL   WOMEN 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  a  revolution  has  been  experienced 
in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  puerperal  women,  and  they  are  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  kept  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  upon  a  diet  of  toast 
water,  "  slops,"  etc.,  with  the  idea  that  semistarvation  would  kc 


down  puerperal  fever  and  **  milk  fever,'*  This  change  is  largely 
due  to  methotls  of  antiseptic  midwifery,  but  the  reaction  started 
even  earlier,  and  in  1876  Fordyce  Barker,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
^pto  forsake  the  old  routine,  wrote  of  the  puerperal  state :  *'  I  have 
^■^never  seen  the  slightest  evil  result  from  good,  ample,  judicious  ali- 
mentation," and  ■"  I  have  had  patients  eat  a  good  piece  of  tenderloin 
steak  the  day  after  labour  with  a  relish,  and  with  happy  results." 

A  pregnant  woman  may  eat  her  ordinary  diet  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  labour. 

If  the  labour  is  greatly  protracted,  the  first  stage  lasting,  as  it 
exceptionally  does,  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  it  will  not  do  to  let 
her  strength  become  further  exhausted  from  lack  of  food,  and  she 
must  be  urged  to  take  stimulating  hot  broths,  gruels,  or  similar 
easily  digested  food.  Under  the  circumstances  she  is  naturally 
nervous  and  may  decline  all  food,  so  she  should  be  given  only  that 
which  is  quickly  swallowed  without  effort.  In  ordinary  cases,  how- 
^kver,  no  food  is  necessar>^  or  desirable  during  labour. 
^^  Immediately  after  delivery  the  woman,  exhausted  by  muscular 
effort  and  agonising  pain,  and  possibly  also  under  the  influence  still 
of  an  anaesthetic,  needs  rest  rather  than  food,  and  as  she  is  more 
thirsty  than  hungry,  she  may  drink  freely  of  water  or  \'ichy. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  puerperal  complications,  including 

mania,  are  favoured  by  exhaustion  and  inanition,  and  good  feeding 

must  not  be  delayed  too  long.     The  nursing  woman,  moreover, 

needs  a  more  liberal  diet  than  other  patients.     Her  milk  contains  a 

large  percentage  of  proteid  and  fat.  and  she  also  loses  proteid  sub* 

stance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  the  lochia,    A  low  diet 

means  poor  breast  milk,  for  it  diminishes  both  its  fats  and  proteids. 

Spiegelberg  says:  **  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  allow  healthy  lying-in 

women  to  fast  long;  they  need  to  be  well  fed,  and  if  the  appetite 

is  good  they  may  be  encouraged  to  eat/'    If  they  are  well  nourished 

they  both  sleep  and  feel  better.     **  Four  or  five  hours  after  con- 

finement  the  patient  may  be  given  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  or  chicken 

^or  mutton  broth.     She  usually  does  not  care  for  meat  before  the 

^fcecond  or  third  day.  but  she  may  have  it  then.    Meanwhile  she  is 

"allowed  broths  of  any  kind,  thickened  ^ith  egg  or  rice,  milk,  tea, 

light  farinaceous  gruels  or  puddings,  soft-cooked  eggs,  toast,  milk 

toast,  custards/*    Schroder  gives  meat  and  vegetables  within  a  day 

or  two  after  the  conclusion  of  labour     Lusk  recommended  a  light 

fluid  or  semisolid  diet  for  the  first  three  days.    Then,  after  the  bowels 

have  moved  once  or  twice  and  the  appetite  returns,  steak,  chops* 

•a  piece  of  fowl  or  a  bird,  eggs,  and  cooked  fruits  are  gi^^en, 
Playfair  adopted  the  following  system :  If  the  woman  is  confined 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  at  q  a.  m.  she  is  given  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  piece  of  toast :  at  I  p.  M.  a  light  lunch  of  some  form  of  prcdi- 
gested  meat  preparation  ;  at  5  p.  m.  tea  or  beef  tea,  and  at  7  P,  M*  a 
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small  bit  of  chicken  with  bread  and  butter  or  mtlk  toast.     Tea 
at  9  p.  M.     He  discountenanced  a  continuetl  use  of  gruels,  **  sic 
and  stimulants.    During  the  next  day  or  two  if  the  patient  is  huofr^ 
he  allowed  sweetbread,  chicken,  fish.  eggs,  and  milk. 

On  the  whole,  the  patient's  own  appetite  is  a  better  gttide  for 
feeding  than  are  any  rules  as  to  the  exact  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  parturition.  She  should  not  be  urged  to  take  food,  unlei$ 
greatly  exhausted,  and  the  stomach  must  not  be  overloaded ;  but  i 
hungrv'  after  the  establishment  of  the  milk  secretion  and  after  fr« 
action  of  the  bowels*  she  may  be  allowed  a  reasonable  quantity  and 
variety,  though  while  still  in  bed  she  needs  less  than  if  up  aod 
about.  The  occurrence  of  fever  is  a  contraindication  for  givm^ 
much  proteid  food  except  milk,  but  extreme  exhaustion  Hithfoil 
febrile  reaction  demands  it. 


SELECTION    OF   A    WET    NURSE 

The  selection  of  a  wet  nurse  should  be  based  upon  the  folk 
data: 

Her  own  general  health  and  digestion  must  be  froocl.  and  her 
bowels  not  habitually  constipated.  All  evidence  of  syphilis,  scmltib; 
tuberculosis,  or  other  disease  must  be  rigidly  excluded*  A  prititifK 
ara  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  multipara  as  having  milk  somei 
richer  in  fat. 

Her  best  age  is  between  twenty-two  and  thirty  years,  and 
should  be  of  good  temperament  and  have  cleanly  habits.     Her  period 
of  lactation  should  not  be  too  widely  different  from  the  age  of  the 
infant  to  be  nursed. 

The  breasts  should  be  firm,  and  the  nipples  fairly  promineni 
and  free  from  fissures.  Breasts  which  are  always  oozing  spcdta- 
neously  are  by  no  means  always  the  best,  for  their  milk  is  soon 
exhausted. 

The  nurse's  own  child,  if  living,  should  be  examined,  for  if  it  has 
been  nursing  at  the  breast  its  condition  is  an  even  better  index  of 
suitableness  of  the  mother  s  milk  than  her  own  appearance. 

The  child  should  be  in  good  flesh  and  firm,  without  evidence  <rf 
gastric  catarrh,  fever,  or  indigestion,  and  of  good  developincnt  for  | 
its  age. 

The  question  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  wet  ntn^se  to  tranfiiiit 
her  own  mental  and  physical  characteristics  to  the  child  at  her 
breast  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion*  but  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  she  should  transmit  an  evil  temper  through  the  focxj  she  iriv« 
than  that  a  cow^  should  transmit  a  bland  one.    An  ill-temi  -i*- 

cible  wet  nurse  may  sometimes  give  milk  which  disagm  the 

child's  stomach,  but  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  belief  thai 
she  can  affect  it  mentally  or  morally  by  this  agency. 
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The  milk  which  can  be  expressed  from  the  breast  should  have 
the  following  properties :  Reaction  alkaline,  color  an  opaque  blue- 
white,  specific  gravity  1.031,  taste  sweetish.  Examined  microscop- 
ically, the  fat  corpuscles  should  abundantly  fill  the  field  and  be  of 
nearly  equal  size. 

Human  breast  milk  on  an  average  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.031 
at  /if  F,,  but  it  varies  between  1.017  and  1.036  (Holt).  The  fat 
varies  less  than  the  sugar  and  proteids. 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is  high,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  percentage  of  fat  is  considerable,  the  gravity  must  be  due  to  a 
larger  quantity  of  proteids  than  usual,  because  fat  tends  to  lower  it. 
If  the  fat  percentage  is  small  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is 
low,  the  proteids  must  also  be  reduced.  Holt  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing convenient  table  for  determining  the  richness  of  human  milk  in 
fats  and  proteids,  which  gives  resuUs  that  are  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes  in  examining  the  milk  of  a  wet  nurse  r 


Specific  gravity 

Crcacn — 24  houis. 

proteids— («aktita  ted). 

Normal  average.  . ,  , 

1. 031 

7% 

ISJf 

Healthy  variations. . 

1.028—1,029 

%%-i2i 

*'              '* 

1.032— 1.033 

5J^-6^ 

(fair  milk). 

Unhealthy    *' 

Below  1.038 

High  (above  loff). 

"        or  slightly  below. 

a                  M 

*i           It 

Normal  (sf — lOjS), 

Law, 

ti                   II 

*'           ** 

Low  (below  5Jf ). 

Very  low  (very  poor  milk). 

l«                   1* 

Above  r.033 

High, 

Ver)'  high  (verj'  rich  milk). 

««                           M 

M                       t* 

Normal, 

High. 

«f                           «« 

" 

Low. 

Normal  (or  nearly  so). 

To  calculate  the  actual  fat  from  the  cream  multiply  hy  three 
fifths. 

In  examining  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  a  wet  nurse  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  nurse  to  remember  that,  like  cow*s  milk,  her  own 
contains  less  fat  when  the  milk  is  first  drawn  than  after  the  breast 
has  been  nursed  for  a  few  moments. 

The  quantity  of  the  milk  may  be  best  estimated  by  weighing  the 
infant  immediately  before  and  after  stickling,  when  the  gain  should 
be  between  tliree  and  six  ounces. 


DIET   OF   A    NURSING    MOTHER    OR   WET   NURSE 

The  diet  of  the  nursing  mother  or  wet  nurse  must  be  regulated, 
to  prevent  noxious  substances  from  passing  into  the  breast  milk  and 
to  keep  her  in  good  health,  so  that  she  does  not  suflFer  from  consti- 
pation, indigestion,  or  anaemia.  Her  weight  should  not  alter,  and 
if  she  has  menstruated  once  or  twice  the  milk  changes  and  may 
disagree. 

If  milk  does  not  make  her  constipated  or  bilious  she  may  drink 
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it  abundantly.  She  may  take  gruels  and  meat  broths,  and  she  should 
eat  simple  nourishing  food,  meat,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Tin 
latter,  even  if  sour,  do  not  react  unfavourably  upon  the  child,  pro 
vided  the  mother's  digestion  is  good,  and  they  serve  to  keep  ilif 
child's  bowels  active.  The  mother  should  foreg:o  the  drinking  i« 
much  tea  and  coflee.  Beer  and  v^'ine  also  should  not  be  drunk  unlevi 
they  are  especially  prescribed  as  a  tonic.  Wet  nurses  often  deiioni 
beer,  ale,  or  porter  with  their  meals  if  they  have  been  accustomed  t" 
it ;  but  the  popular  idea  that  such  beverages  are  especially  bencfidai 
is  fallacious.  Malt  liquor  sometimes  causes  the  secretion  of  mort 
milk»  because  more  fluid  is  drunk,  but  the  milk  is  no  better  for  iL 
A  reasonable  quantity  of  fluids  should  be  drunk,  however,  or  the 
secretion  of  milk  will  suffer.  The  fluid  may  be  in  the  form  of  plain 
or  effervescing  water,  milk,  soups,  etc. 

The  mother  or  wet  nurse  should  avoid  all  fatif^e.  worry,  snd 
emotional  excitement  of  any  kind,  which  may  inhibit  her  digesitw 
functions,  and  should  take  daily  outdoor  exercise. 

On  the  w^hole,  the  best  indication  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
the  wet  nurse  is  the  study  of  the  condition  of  the  child's  dt^estiafi. 
bowels,  and  nutrition.  A  too  meagre  diet  for  the  nurse  is  soon  evi- 
dent in  lack  of  nutrition  and  development  of  the  infant. 

Drugs  in  Human  Milk, — Not  many  drugs  pass  unchangeri  init> 
the  milk  which  are  likely  to  poison  the  chiUl  through  its  food, 
but  there  are  some  which  should  he  carefully  avoided  on  this 
account  Such  are  belladonna,  opium,  morphine,  and  other  alki* 
loids:  iodine  and  its  preparations;  merctir>*  and  its  salts;  saKcylic 
acid  (see  p.  57). 

When,  for  any  reason,  it  becomes  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
nursing  and  to  stop  further  secretion  of  milk,  the  diet  should  at 
once  be  made  as  dry  as  possible,  and  a  minimum  quantity'  only 
of  fluid  is  allowed. 


THE    FOOD    OF    INFANTS 

Si£e  of  the  Infant's  Stomach.— With  regard  to  infant  imnsT 
it  is  never  sufficient  to  give  general  directions  about  an  infant's 
food.    The  physician  should  supervise  the  exact  mode  of  its  prepara* 
tion,  and  order  both  the  quantity  to  be  given  and  the  intcrvsds  at 
which  it  is  to  be  given. 

Mothers  seldom  know  what  is  best  for  their  mtants  in  these 
matters. 

It  is  therefore  w^ell  to  explain  to  them  fully  the  facts  as  to  the 
proper  hours  for  feeding  and  the  amoutu  of  food  required,  and  also 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  infant  stomach,  for  many 
have  a  vague  idea  that  the  word  **  stomach  '*  includes  almost  the 
entire  abdominal  cavitv. 
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Rotch  gives  the  following  table  of  capacities  of  infant  stomachs : 

1.  Premattire  8  months*  infant. . . , 8  cubic  centimetres. 

2.  Infant  5  days  old 25-30     *^  *' 

3.  Infant  4  weeks  old. ..,,,..,.,,,...  75     *'  ** 

4.  Infants      "       **   ,,.,  96     '*  *' 

5.  Infant  16    "        "   107     **  ** 

6.  Infant  so    "       *',.,.,.,,.. , 108     *•  *• 

It  is  advisable  to  show  the  mother  or  nurse  an  empty  bottle 
representing  the  capacity  of  the  infant*s  stomach,  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  her  the  danger  of  overloading  it. 

Overfeeding.— It  is  sometimes  said  that  overfeeding  kills  more 
babies  than  starvation,  and  certainly  it  is  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ailments  of  early  infancy,  such  as  gastric  catarrh 
and  diarrhcea.  This  is  especially  true  in  summer,  when  the  fretful- 
ness  of  the  child,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  hunger,  may  be  due  to 
thirst,  the  external  temperature,  too  warm  clothing,  or  indigestion. 
At  such  times  Holt  advises  reducing  the  bulk  of  each  meal  by  one 
quarter  and  giving  the  infant  more  water  to  drink,  for,  as  he  says, 
infants,  like  adults,  require  less  food  in  excessively  hot  weather. 

It  is  difficult  to  impress  mothers  with  the  fact  that  milk  should 
never  be  given  to  soothe  a  baby's  fretfulness  merely,  and  "  un- 
methodical and  improper  feeding  is  quite  as  bad  as  feeding  with 
improper  aliments"  (Adams). 

The  young  infant  secretes  no  ptyalin  to  digest  starch,  and  Biedert 
finds  that  the  infant  stomach  does  not  well  digest  albumin  when  its 
solution  is  stronger  than  i  per  cent. 


Methods  of  Feeding 

Infants  may  be  given  their  food  in  one  of  five  ways:  L  By 
mothers  milk.  IL  By  milk  from  a  wet  nurse.  III.  By  bottle  feed- 
ing. I\'.  By  mixed  feeding — ^i.  e.,  when  the  mother's  or  nurse's 
milk  is  supplemented  by  bottle  feeding*    V*  By  gavage. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  infants  brought  up  on  breast 
milk  are  stronger  and  hotter  able  to  remain  in  good  health  and 
resist  disease  than  those  who  are  hand  fed,  for  no  infant  food  has 
ever  been  devised  which  is  in  every  way  as  satisfactory^  as  good 
mother's  milk. 

This  method  is  unquestionably  better  for  the  infant  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  feasible  than  any  method  of  artificial  feeding.  In  lands 
without  cow*s  milk,  such  as  Japan  or  the  arctic  regions,  infants  are 
singularly  free  from  digestive  disorders.  Artificial  feeding,  if  care- 
lessly performed,  is  full  of  dangers  to  the  infant.  Statistics  might  be 
cited  indefinitely,  showing  the  relative  high  mortality  rate  among 
artificially  fed  infants.    For  example :  In  Munich,  the  mortality  rate 
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has  been  15  for  breast*fed  infants,  against  85  for  those  artificially 
fed ;  and  in  England*  4^  per  cent  of  the  infant  mortality  is  due 
digestive  disorders,  largely  among  the  artificially  fecL 

I  AND  U— FEEDING   BY  THE   MOTHER  OR   WET    NURSE 

Starr  advises  putting  the  infant  to  the  breast  as  early  as  six  1 
eight  hours  after  labour  is  completed,  which  is  good  for  both  iiiothe 
and  child.  For  the  mother  it  improves  the  nipple,  stimulates  tin 
true  milk  secretion,  and  reflexly  the  uterine  contractions ;  for  \h 
infant  it  is  also  desirable,  for  it  insures  the  ingestion  of  colostrum. 

Colastmm  constitutes  the  secretion  of  the  first  three  days.     Thia 
secretion  is  mildly  laxative,  and  it  cleanses  the  child's  aliment; 
canal  of  the  waste  matter  called  meconium,  which  is  found 
it  at  birth. 

Colostrum  contains  an  excess  of  albumin,  so  that  boiling 
ulates  it.     It  also  has  large  corpuscles,  which  may  be  seen  %%*ith  lY 
microscope  throughout  the  first  week  of  lactation,  gradually  lcs*eo- 
ing  in  number     They  then  rapidly  disappear,  and  none  should 
present  after  a  fortnight.     If  found  later,  the  milk  is  certain  to  di*-"' 
agree  and  a  change  of  nurse  is  necessitated. 

Intervals  for  Feeding. — Infants  during  the  first  three  clays  should  I 
be  nursed  only  four  or  itive  times  a  day.  Water  may  be  given,  hot 
no  bottle  food,  which  only  upsets  the  stomach  and  lessens  thr 
ability  to  suck.  After  this  period  once  every  two  hours  is  the  pn>per 
interval  for  suckling  for  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months*  The 
child  should  be  nursed  at  this  interval  between  5  A.  M,  and  11  P.M..  | 
with  one  feeding  only  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  If  absolute  regu- 
larity is  always  observed  in  the  hours  for  nursing,  the  child's  digeM- 
ive  organs  keep  in  much  lietler  condition,  it  sleeps  better,  and  h 
much  less  likely  to  be  overfed.  During  the  first  four  or  five  mnntbs 
of  life  an  infant  should  be  fed  once  during  the  night ;  after  that  it 
need  not  be  fed  between  10  p.  m.  and  7  am.  When  a  year  cild,  if 
strong  and  well,  it  need  not  be  fed  between  7  p.  M.  and  7  a.  u.  If 
fed  or  nursed  oftener  than  this,  the  child  receives  loo  much  food. 
and  digestion  and  rest  are  both  disturbed. 

Sometimes  an  infant  will  demand  milk  at  night  and  not  take  it  m 
the  daytime  as  well  as  it  should,  but  with  a  little  firmness  and  by 
starving  it  for  a  few  hours  until  it  is  really  hungr>\  it  can  often  be 
trained  to  suckle  in  the  manner  which  experience  has  proved  is  best 
for  both  itself  and  its  mother. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  is  sufficient  time  to  keep  ibe 
child  at  the  breast,  and  it  will  often  doze  off  to  sleep  after  nursing. 

As  the  child  grows  older  the  intervals  between  the  homit  of 
nursing  are  to  be  prolonged,  in  accordance  with  the  tables  given 
below  (pp.  756,  757).  and  the  child  may  be  allowed  to  remain  a  few 
moments  longer  at  the  breast. 
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The  infant  while  sucking  should  always  be  held  in  a  comfortable 
position  with  the  nipple  within  easy  reach. 

After  a  three-hour  interval  for  feeding  has  been  reached,  it  may 
be  maintained  in  many  cases  until  lactation  is  completed,  but  after 
reaching  six  months  of  age  some  infants  do  better  with  a  three  and 
a  half  or  four  hours'  interval 

Infants  born  with  a  cleft  lip  or  palate  cannot  be  properly  nursed 
at  the  breast,  for  they  are  unable  to  make  the  necessary  vacuum  in 
the  mouth  to  draw  the  milk.  They  may  be  unable  to  take  the  bottle 
successfully,  and  must  then  be  fed  by  gavage  or  with  a  spoon. 


I 


in— FEEDING   BY   THE    BOTTLE 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  artificial  feeding  there  are 
tw^o  principles  upon  which  it  may  be  conducted.  The  first  and  most 
extensively  practised  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  food  by  modifying 
cow's  milk,  which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  composi- 
tion of  average  human  milk.  The  second  is  to  adapt  the  prepared 
milk  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  infant,  as  suggested  by  the 
state  of  its  digestive  organs  and  existing  nutrilion  and  development. 
The  first  method  seeks  to  bring  the  child  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
milk,  the  second  to  bring  the  milk  to  the  standard  of  the  child. 
This  system  of  *'  prescription  writing ''  as  applied  to  milk,  in  cases 
of  severe  illness  and  great  impairment  of  digestion,  is  more  rational 
than  the  older  method,  but  it  presupposes  much  experience  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

Due  regard  must  be  had,  of  course,  for  the  circumstances  of 
those  for  whom  an  especially  modified  diet  is  ordered.  For  the  very 
poor,  milk  is  a  serious  item  of  expense,  and  cream  and  sugar  may  be 
out  of  the  question.  Condensed  milk  is  usually  cheaper  in  large 
cities  than  fresh  cow's  milk,  for  less  care  and  expense  is  involved 
in  its  transportation,  and  it  is  accordingly  much  used  by  the  poor. 
Moreover,  in  hot  weather  it  keeps  without  ice,  but  for  reasons  given 
elsewhere  (p.  9^^)  it  is  never  to  be  preferred  when  gO0d  fresh  cow's 
milk  is  obtainable.  It  is  deficient  in  protein,  and  this  may  be  cor- 
rected by  adding  meat  broth,  beef  juice,  or  e^g  albumin.  It  is  also 
deficient  in  fat,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  added, 

Cow*s  milk  contains  approximately  half  the  quantity  of  sugar 
present  in  human  milk. 

Leeds  says  that  the  curd  derivable  from  human  milk  is  only  one 
fifth  as  much  as  that  of  cow's  milk,  and  there  are  other  striking 
differences  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  casein  precipitable  by  acid, 
as  compared  with  the  non-coagulable  ingredients  of  both  forms  of 
milk. 

For  this  reason  cow's  milk  must  be  diluted  for  very  young  infants 
with  two  parts  of  water,  in  order  to  bring  the  casein  nearer  to  the 
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right  proportion ;  but  the  addition  of  water  reduces  the  percen 
of  fat  and  of  sugar, 

Escherich  has  shown  that  the  infant  fed  upon  diluted  cow's  rrm 
has  to  take  much  more  fluid  than  when  nursed  by  breast  milk  to  ^ 
the  same  quantity  of  nutriment,  w  ith  consequent  distention  aticl 
sible  enfeeblement  of  the  stomach. 

The  disproportion  of  fat  may  be  counterbalanced  by  using  '*  ^* 
milk  " — ^i.  e..  the  upper  layer  which  forrns  after  rhe  milk  has  st<^ 
for  about  eight  hours,  and  which  contains  most  of  the  creani.  M*'' 
sugar  is  then  to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  heaping  teasp*>'^ 
ful  to  four  ounces  of  the  diluted  milk.  If  cane  sugar  is  used^  wht»^^ 
is  less  desirable,  as  it  is  more  apt  to  ferment,  only  one  teaspooaf*^' 
to  every  six  ounces  is  necessary. 

From  a  quart  of  ordinary  milk  six  ounces  of  top  milk  may  be 
skimmed,  seven  ounces  from  rich,  and  five  from  poor  milk,  Inlieit 
of  top  milk  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cream  and  of  ordinarj'  milk 
should  be  used  (Holt). 

When  the  milk  causes  dyspepsia,  and  large  curds  are  vomited, 
it  is  well  to  substitute  barley  water  for  plain  water  in  the  same 
proportion. 

If  pearl  barley  is  used  it  should  be  boiled  a  long  time — for  sjx 
or  eight  hours — the  w^ater  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates.  Tk 
proportion  usually  employed  is  two  tablespoonfuls  of  barley  to  ih* 
quart  of  water  After  careful  straining  through  a  Ittien  cloth,  a  pinch 
of  salt  is  added,  and  w^hen  cool  the  fluid  is  ready  for  use.  Instead 
of  pearl  barley,  one  of  the  barley  flours  may  be  employed.  Tlii<i 
answers  the  purpose  as  well,  and  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
much  less  time,  boiling  for  half  an  hour  being  sufficient 

Holt  gives  the  following  formulae  for  an  infant  two  months  old 
receiving  twenty-four  ounces  a  day: 

Top  milk Bounce. 

Barley  water - .* i6       '* 

Milk  sugar. , 6  heaping  teaspoonfuli,  or 

Cane  sugar. ,4        **  ** 

The  quantity  is  to  be  slightly  increased*  but  the  proportion  tnay 
remain  the  same  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  w^hen  the  mix- 
ture should  be  changed  to — 

Top  milk ig  ounces. 

Barley  water ,.•.... .,,.,, 19       •• 

Milk  sugar .,,..... 9  teaspoon  fills,  or 

Cane  sugar , •.,.•..,..,     5  •  * 

In  answTr  to  the  question,  "  Can  a  child  one  year  old  take  pfaifl 
cow's  milk?"  Holt  says:  "  Many  children  can,  but  the  majorit>'  do 
better  when  the  milk  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  cream  and  walerj 
or  by  the  use  of  diluted  top  milk.     After  standing  six  hours 
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ounces  should  be  taken  off  from  the  top  of  the  milk  bottle  and  ten 
ounces  more  should  then  be  poured  off  and  the  two  mixed.  This 
may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  or  barley  water." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  fresh  raw  cow's  milk  derived  from 
a  healthy  cow,  and  carefully  kept  from  germ  contamination,  is  a 
more  wholesome  food  for  babies  than  milk  which  is  either  boiled, 
st^ilised.  Pasteurised,  or  peptonised.  But  in  cities  always,  and 
everywhere  in  summer,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  such 
milk,  and  one  or  other  of  the  means  of  disinfection  becomes  im- 
perative. 

The  heat  required  for  sterilisation  in  some  manner  destroys  the 
vital  properties  of  nuclein  of  the  milk  (Starr). 

Peptonised  milk  is  used  much  less  for  infant  feeding  than  for- 
^merly,  for  it  has  been  found  that  they  do  not  thrive  if  continuously 
fed  upon  it. 

Care  of  the  Hilk. — In  order  to  keep  milk  fresh  and  pure  for 
infant  use  in  hot  weather  it  should  be  at  once  artificially  cooled,  and 
if  intended  for  city  consumption,  during  transportation  both  car  and 
delivery  wagon  should  be  supplied  with  ice,  so  that  the  milk  tem- 
perature never  rises  above  50°  F.  The  milk  when  received  at  the 
dealer's  should  also  be  kept  in  refrigerators,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  it  should  not  become  lukewarm  even  temporarily. 
It  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  have  the  whole  system  of  milk 
supply  under  proper  inspection  and  licensing.  The  cows  when 
stabled  should  be  kept  in  clean,  well-ventilated  quarters,  and  should 
always  have  the  udders  washed  before  milking.  Every  receptacle 
used  for  holding  the  milk  should  be  thoroughly  scoured  with  boiling 
water  each  day,  but  after  first  rinsing  with  cold  water.  If  this  pro- 
cess is  reversed,  particles  of  scalded  milk  may  cling  to  the  pail  or 
can  and  give  rise  to  subsequent  fermentation.  Milk  should  never 
be  allowed  to  stand  about  in  uncovered  vessels,  especially  in  a  bath- 
room, near  an  open  sewer  pipe  or  drain,  or  in  a  damp  cellar. 

When  given  to  the  infant  the  milk,  as  well  as  all  infant  food, 
should  be  moderately  warmed  to  approximate  its  body  temperature 

(99°  F.). 

When  the  milk  temporarily  disagrees  it  becomes  necessary  to 
substitute  for  it  some  other  form  of  food.  Useful  formulae  for  this 
purpose  are  given  by  Starr  as  follows : 

Substitutes  for  Milk  in  Infant  Feeding  (Starr) 

Veal  broth  (\  lb.  of  meat  to  the  pint) f  J  jss. 

Barley  water f  5  jss. 

Mix. 

^    ,    '  \ each,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 

Barley  water,  \ 

Milk  sugar half  a  drachm. 

Give  one  portion  at  two  months. 
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Raw  beef  juice  (one  teaspoonful  even'  two  hours)  will  **  be  r^ 
tained  when  everything  else  is  rejected/' 

Both  barley  water  and  lime  water  are  sometimes  added  when 
temporary  looseness  of  the  bowels  occurs. 

In  using  lime  water  (carbonate  of  lime)  as  a  diluent  of  cow's  milk 
in  infant  feeding,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  the 
phospliate  of  lime  is  four  times  greater  in  tjuantity  than  in  human 
milk  (Leeds),  and  it  is  of  questionable  utility  to  continue  the  prac!ic<i 
beyond  the  requirements  of  a  temporary  fit  of  indigestion. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  the  milk  from  a  single  cow  is  tu  oe 
preferred  to  the  mixed  milk  of  several  animals,  and  formerly  some 
dairies  used  to  supply  such  milk  in  separate  bottles.  It  has  been 
proved,  however,  that  there  is  less  variation  in  the  quality  of  mixed 
milk,  and  the  infant  is  not  so  apt  to  become  dyspeptic  while  tak- 
ing it. 

The  milk  of  fancy  breeds  of  cows,  such  as  that  of  thoroughbred 
Alderneys  or  Durhams.  is  often  too  rich  both  for  infants  and  in- 
valids. 

IV— MIXED   FEEDING 

There  is  no  harm  whatever  in  partly  feeding  infants  with  the 
bottle  who  are  at  the  same  time  being  nursed.     If  the  mother  is 
suffering  from  want  of  sleep  she  will  be  of  more  value  to  her  infant  I 
if  allowed  to  sleep  at  night  while  her  child  is  hand-fed  once  or  twice.  I 
When  the  breast  milk  is  insufficient  or  poor  in  quality  the  child  must] 
be  fed  by  hand  several  times  a  day  in  addition  to  nursing.    A  hungn'.l 
ill-nourished  child  cries  continuously  in  a  fretful  manner  and  nurscsj 
irregularly,  either  taking  the  breast  too  long  and  eagerly  or  stopping  1 
too  soon  if  it  cannot  obtain  the  milk  without  much  effort.    Thcl 
sleep  is  filfuh  the  abdomen  is  tender  and  usually  distended  with  gas.! 
There  may  be  vomiting,  and  the  stools  are  malodorous  and  contaiaj 
milk  curds.     Sometimes  such  babies  may  be  given  the  bottle  fofi 
the  greater  part  of  their  food  for  a  few*  days,  until  the  mother's  mill 
is  found  to  agree  with  them  better,  and  thus  the  necessitv^  for  ab9 
lute  weaning  may  be  postponed. 

Infants  who  are  brought  up  to  take  the  bottle  once  or  twice  . 
night,  being  nursed  at  the  breast  in  the  daytime,  are  usually  mo 
easily  weaned  when  the  period  for  entire  hand-feeding  arrives. 

When  a  mother  who  has  abundant  milk  supply  is  obliged  to  I 
temporarily  absent  from  her  infant  beyond  the  period  when  a  me 
is  due,  she  may  beforehand  express  into  a  clean  glass  a  little  mili 
which  may  be  kept  and  fed  to  the  child  with  a  teaspoon  while  tli( 
mother  is  away, 

V— GAVAGE 

W^hen  infants  have  irritable  stomachs,  gastric  catarrh,  or  wlica 
they  persistently  refuse  food  or  are  too  feeble  n  cr  to  i 
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sufficient  food,  they  arc  fed  by  the  method  of  *'  gava^c/*  which  con- 
sists in  pouring:  iiquid  nourishment  into  the  stomach  through  a 
glass  funnel  attached  to  a  catheter,  A  soft-rubber  catheter  (No.  7) 
may  be  used.  The  cliiUi  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  to  restrain  the  arms, 
and  then  laid  on  its  back  upon  a  table.  The  catheter  is  passed 
through  the  mouth  for  a  distance  of  about  8  inches,  and  warm 
milk  or  broth  and,  if  necessary,  medicines  may  be  poured  in. 


Weaning 

The  period  for  weaning  varies  considerably,  according  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  both  mother  and  infant.  As  a  rule,  it  should 
be  between  the  tenth  and  eighteenth  month,  ordinarily  not  before 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  month  has  been  passed.  Many  infants  are 
nursed  for  fifteen  months,  but  after,  if  not  before  the  eighteenth 
month  the  mother's  milk  deteriorates,  and  the  child's  needs  will  be 
better  met  by  bottle  feeding.  There  can  be  no  fixed  rule  about  \hh, 
however,  and  much  depends  upon  the  nationality  and  social  position 
of  the  mother.  The  poor,  for  reasons  of  economy,  sometimes  nurse 
their  children  longer  than  is  good  for  them,  and  many  foreigners  in 
this  country  seem  able  to  nurse  their  infants  longer  than  native 
Americans. 

The  eruption  of  the  eight  incisor  teeth,  which  should  be  com- 
plete by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  is  often  regarded  as  an  indication 
for  weaning.  At  this  time  the  digestive  organs  become  stronger, 
the  saliva  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  an- 
terior molar  teeth  is  a  sign  that  the  child  is  gradually  preparing 
for  solid  food. 

Usually,  even  though  the  anterior  molar  teeth  are  cut,  the  child, 
if  weaned,  should  still  be  fed  chiefly  upon  milk  until  the  eighteenth 
month.  It  is  best  not  to  wean  a  child  during  very  hot  w^cather.  but 
w^hen  this  is  imperative  milk  only  should  be  given,  otherwise  a  small 
quantity  of  beef  juice,  egg,  etc.,  may  be  allowed  by  degrees. 

An  infant  may  be  weaned  at  any  time,  and  occasion  may  require 
its  being  done  suddenly,  but  ordinarily  the  process  should  occupy 
at  least  one  or  two  months.  When  the  child  is  nine  or  ten  months 
of  age  the  bottle  may  be  given  once  a  day  in  place  of  the  breast : 
later  two  or  three  times,  and  so  on,  until  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
w^eaning  is  completed.  This,  however,  is  a  very  general  rule,  sub- 
ject to  modifications  necessitated  by  the  ill  health  of  mother  or 
child,  or  by  hot  weather,  etc. 

The  circumstances  which  necessitate  earlier  weaning  than  the 
period  after  the  twelfth  month  may  be  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
infant,  who  may  have  malfonuatiou  of  the  mouth  or  be  cougenitally 
too  feeble  to  suckle,  or  rendered  so  by  some  disease,  such  as  rickets 
or  hereditary  syphilis,  or  the  condition  of  the  mother  may  be  at 
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faiillt  cither  from  constittitional  disease,  stich  as  tuberculosis  or  ssjAt* 
ilis,  from  local  tJiscase,  abscess,  or  nialformation  of  the  nipples,  inm 
insiiflScieni  or  poor  milk,  or  from  the  recurrence  of  nienstruatki 
or  pregnancy. 

If  an  infant  be  nursed  after  the  mothers  milk  has  g^roun  poor  I 
quality  it  may  acquire  rickets  and  digestive  disorders. 

The  tuHowing  directions  for  weaning  an  infant  from  the  botth 
and  for  feeding  during  the  second  year  are  concisely  given  hv  Holt 
in  his  admirable  hriKhure  on  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infmii, 
Tliey  summarise  concisely  a  very  large  experience : 

"  At  ten  months  the  bottle  or  breast  milk  nxay  be  suppfememrd 
by  a  little  beef  juice  or  a  portion  of  a  soft-boiled  egg^.  If  the  bottleJ 
is  given,  arrowroot  or  Earina  may  be  added  to  one  feeding  eacli^ 
day.  ... 

"  A  child  should  always  be  weaned  as  early  as  eighteen  or  twcntr 
months,  hut  it  can  be  easily  done  at  twelve  or  fifteen  months. 
During  the  second  year  a  healthy  child  never  requires  more  tlan 
five,  and  some  do  better  with  fo«r»  meals  during  the  latter  liaU  qf 
the  year  .  .  . 

**  If  five  meals  are  given*  the  best  hours  are  7  a^  h..  10  a.  u. 
I  p.  Ji;,  4  p.  M.,  7  p.  M.,  with  nothing  whatever  during  the  ntghL  It 
is  better  to  make  the  to  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  meals  rather  smaller  ^^^^ 
the  others." 

Starr  gives  the  following  mixture  in  commencing  weaning  M 
the  tenth  month : 


MiM^mrm  mi  Tm  Mmikt  (Stair) 

c«" •  " • •.,...••. ri«. 

Mik.-.  . ,., .,...  fliv. 

^^^^ i,. 

Wnw. - (y^ 

If  dborder  of  digestion  occurs,  return  temporarily  to  the  btcsHL 

Hdh  presents  the  following  table,  based  on  the  measr*' -*  of 

forty  infant  stomachs  and  the  weighing  of  infants  imme  e- 

fore  and  after  nursing.  The  table  gives  the  averages  computed 
from  such  data,  but  the  robust  will  re<|uire  a  tittle  more,  and  the 
feeble  will  take  less  food.    The  nrasnreroents  are  in  oimees 
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After  the  twelfth  month  three  pints  is  the  limit  of  digestive 
capacity  for  food  for  the  stomach  for  one  day.  If  the  child  seems 
to  need  more  nourishment,  the  strength  of  the  food,  but  not  its  bulk, 
mav  be  increased. 


Quantity  of  Food  required 

in  the  First   Year  of  Infancy  (Rotch) 

At  each  feeding. 

Number  of  daily  ,        Total  daily 
feedings.                    amount. 

During  the  1st  week 

1  OZ. 

2  •* 

3  ** 

4  •' 
6     •• 

8     •• 

10                               10  OZ. 

At  the  3d  week 

10               1             15    •* 

At  the  6th  week 

8                            16   •* 

At  the  3d  month 

8             1           2^  *• 

At  the  4th  month 

7 
6 

5 

28   •• 

At  the  6th  month 

30  •• 

At  the  loth  or  12th  month 

40  " 

Hoit's  **  Schedule  for  Feeding  an  Average  Child  in  Health  "  for  the  First 

Year 


Age. 


1  week 

2  to  3  weeks 

4  weeks 

6      "     

3  months  . . . 

5  "        . . . 

6  •• 

9      -        ... 
12       •• 


Number  of 
meals. 


10 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 
6 

5 
5 


Interval  by  day  \  ^l^^J^t 

b«tw«.nm*al/    '  »ng».  lO  P.  M. 


2  hours. 

2  " 
2 

2i  " 

3 
3 

3  " 
3  " 
3  " 


Quantity  for  1  Quantity  for 
each  meal.    <     24  hours. 


I     C 

li 

2i 

3 
4 
5^ 
6 

7i 
8 


10     OZ. 

15  " 

20  " 

24  " 

28  " 

33  " 

36  " 

37i   " 

40  " 


Note. — A  large  child  may  be  given  a  few  ounces  more  in  the  24  hours  than  the 
quantity  above  specified,  a  small  child  a  little  less.  A  large  child  may  pass  from  one 
formula  to  the  next  a  little  more  rapidly  than  at  the  time  specified,  but  a  small  child, 
or  one  with  feeble  digestion,  will  have  to  proceed  more  slowly.  The  hours  for  feeding 
should  in  all  cases  be  observed  with  regularity. 

Chrystie*s  Table  for  Infant  Feeding 


ACB. 


1st  week 2  hours. 

2d  to  4th  week 2 

2d  to  3d  month 3 

3d  to  4th  month 3 

4th  to  5th  month 3 

6th  month '  3 

8th  month I  3 

loth  month 3 


Interval. 


Number  of 
feedings  in 
34  hours. 


ID 

9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 


Amount  of 

food  at 

each  feeding. 


I 

3 

4 

4-4^ 

5 

6 

8 


OZ. 


Total  amount 
in  34  hours. 


10 

13^ 
18 
24 
24-27 
30 
36 
40 


The  foregoing  tables  differ  only  in  a  few  unimportant  details — 
less,  in  fact,  than  the  digestive  powers  of  infants*  differ  from  each 
other. 
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Very  young  infants  fed  upon  "  proprietary  "  or  "  prepared  "  baby 
foods,  to  the  greater  or  less  exclusion  of  mother*s  or  good  cow's 
milk,  soon  become  rhachitic  or  scorbutic.  Wiederhofer  says  that 
*'  the  numerous  infant  foods,  although  much  bepuffed,  are  of  no 
value  whatever/'  This  is  certainly  true  of  all  non-malted  amyla- 
ceous foods.  The  common  fault  of  nearly  all  such  preparations  is 
that  they  contain  too  much  sugar  or  starch  and  too  little  fat — which 
latter  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  without  becoming  rancid.  For 
example:  Prof.  Leeds  says  that  Mellin's  food  has  only  0.15  part 
fat  in  144.741  and  Nestle's  food  only  1.91  part  in  139.69,  but  human 
milk  has  3-90  per  cent  and  cow*s  has  3.66  per  cent. 

Two  extreme  conditions  are  seen  in  such  infants — those  who  are 
emaciated  and  marasmic,  and  tliose  who  are  stout  and  apparently 
robust,  but  whose  strength  and  power  of  resistance  to  disease  is 
very  deceptive.  As  described  by  Holt :  **  When  children  are  fed 
upon  foods  lacking  in  fat,  the  teeth  come  late,  the  bones  are  soft,  the 
muscles  flabby,"  whereas  *'  chilclreo  fed  upon  foods  containing  too 
much  sugar  are  frequently  very  fat,  but  their  flesh  is  very  soft,  they 
walk  late,  and  they  perspire  readily  about  the  head  and  neck.**  They 
present  a  variety  of  rhachitic  deformities,  and  are  subject  to  catarrhal 
and  other  diseases.  Such  foods  should  never  be  fed  to  young  in- 
fants unless  under  a  physician  s  direction.  For  the  further  discussion 
of  this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  upon  Prepared 
Farinaceous  Foods,  p.   148, 

Another  objection  to  feeding  infants  with  starchy  food,  even 
when  partially  converted  by  diastase  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  is 
that  the  final  products  are  unlike  the  carbohydrate  of  normal  milk 
(lactose),  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  as  readily  assimilated 
and  as  useful  in  the  obscure  metabolic  processes  of  infant  growth. 

F^redigested  proteid  foods,  such  as  somatose  and  various  forms 
of  meat  extracts,  albumoses,  etc,  are  sometimes  used  to  re-cnforcc 
the  milk  of  vcr>^  young  infants  by  addition  to  it.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  the  cow's  milk  is  already  too  rich  in  proteids.  If  temporary 
indigestion  requires  their  use,  they  should  be  substituted  for  milk, 
and  not  given  with  the  idea  of  re-enforcing  it. 

Infant  Stools. — The  stools  of  the  infant  should  be  observed  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  milk  is  being  prop- 
erly digested. 

The  stools  of  an  infant  fed  exclusively  on  milk  should  number 
two  (or  only  one)  a  day,  and  be  of  uniform  soft  consistence,  smooth, 
of  inoffensive  odour,  and  of  a  gamboge-yellow  colour.  If  meat  juice 
or  meat  broth  of  any  kind  is  given,  the  stools  usually  become  darken 
If  too  much  is  given  they  become  acid,  malodorous,  very  dark 
brown,  and  diarrhoeal. 
so 


I 


I 
I 


of  h:  :  i  >un  ihc 

tkoeccssr  >semng 

aQ  the  tniant's  ictdmg 

lae  ci  dbc  bottle  far  ieedin|^  is  always  to  be 

of  At  ^HaMj  of  keeping  the  milk  from 

^  ci  the  greatest  nuisances  m 

It  probably  causes  more 

tvti  Tears  ci  age  than  any 

tm^  mbber  tubing  is  to  be 

it  aarcs  trouble  in  holding  the 

to  keep  tiie  tnbing  stcrOe.     The  bottle 

id  ball-fiait  capacity,  with  a  wide 

a  sfaonlder^  which  prt- 

eiTTj  pMt  of  die  JBtrrior  with  a  sto^ised  cotton 

1  be  faionTQ  in  the  side,  and  it  should 
vbtch  can  be  removed 
oat  far  tliOioi^li  daBm^.    This  short  m^\t 
has  tbe  fmthcr  admitage  ihasL  the  ehilil  is  less  ape  to  be  left  by 
die  ame  akne  with  the  bottleL    The  laticr  is  a  sloventy  way  to 
feed  an  iafui.  and  shoold  be  dbcounienaiiced.  for  the  child  gets 
its  ndk  with  periods  of  delay  and  irrc^olarity.    Tbe  bottle  may  slip 
out  of  reach,  or  after  it  b  empij  the  chSd  keeips  on  socking  or  dnrws 
in  air*  and  obcns  the  mUk  ai  oneveB  tempcxatures*  or  somciitnes 
the  diild  goes  to  sleep  wiA  die  inpple  in  its  mooth.  and.  awaking, 
St  finidies  the  bottle,  ^  The  sacking  poirer  of  the  child  is  to  a  great 
extent  prcjdnced  by  the  mnsdes  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
mooth ;  if  this  action  is  carried  <m  to  too  great  as  extent  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  contract  the  width  of  the  month  and  canse  protmsioni  of 
the  teeth  ^  (Cnrer\.     For  these  reasons  tbe  tmrse  should  always 
cootinne  holding  the  bottle  in  a  coraiortable  portion  lor  the  child 
until  it  has  taken  its  portioa.    This  tistially  requires  a  few  minates 
less  time  than  is  occupied  to  irarstng  at  the  breast.    The  ixsttal  time 
is  not  abore  ten  tnimites  (Dencke>.   Any  rcsidtie  in  the  bottle  shoalil 
be  at  once  throvm  away,  and  not  ufarmed  over  for  a  second  feefftni;. 
For  washing  tbe  mUk  bottles  a  solution  of  soditnn  bicarbonate 
or  salicylate,  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint,  sbottld  be  first  tised,  after 
which  tbey  must  be  tfaorotigfaly  scalded  m  botiing  water.    If  fitted 
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with  a  plug  of  sterilised  baked  absorbent  cotton  they  will  remain 
sterile  until  ready  for  use. 

When  from  six  to  eight  teeth  have  appeared  the  bottle  can  usu- 
ally be  discarded. 

Care  of  the  Infantas  Month, — Cryer  says  that  mothers  or  nurses 
in  caring  for  the  infant  *'  will  give  attention  to  dirty  hands  or  face 
and  bathe  the  body  <laily,  but  how  few  keep  the  mouth  as  clean! 
The  teeth  should  be  gently  and  thoroughly  bnished  with  a  small 
soft  tooth  brush  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  »  .  .  Fer- 
mentation of  residual  portions  of  milk  remaining  in  the  mouth  of 
the  infant  after  feeding  is  a  prolific  source  of  gastric  curd,  inlesti- 
i>nal  irritation,  giving  rise  to  colic  and  diarrh<jea.    The  mouth  of  the 
^chiJd  should  therefore  be  kept  carefully  cleansed,  and  before  each 
feeding  be  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  distilled  water 
^ applied  on  a  soft  linen  rag." 

Weighing  of  Infanta.— The  systematic  weighing  of  infants  at 
least  once  a  week  is  a  very  useful  indication  of  the  progress  in 
^nutrition  and  growth  which  they  are  making,  and  it  should  not  be 
neglected. 

I  Budin  reported  some  interesting  experiments  with  three  classes 
I' of  infants — namely,  (i)  suckled,  {2)  partly  suckled,  partly  artiScially 
I  fed,  (3)  artificially  fed.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  life  he  found 
that  the  gain  in  weight  was  considerably  more  rapid  with  suckled 
I  infants,  but  during  the  first  year  of  life  the  inf<ant  will  gain  as  much 
llwxight  if  fed  upon  cow's  milk  as  if  suckled.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
(infant's  weight  should  be  doubled  in  the  first  five  months  of  life  and 
trebled  in  the  first  year, 

I       Premature  Infants.^ — The  feeding  of  premature  infants  demands 
unusual  care.     Their  bodies  are  small;  their  vitality  is  low;  their 
digestion  is  feeble,  and  their  rate  of  heat  loss  is  rapid.    They  are 
I  sometimes  advantageously  reared  in  incubators.     They  are  often 
I)  too  weak  to  suckle  or  even  to  take  the  bottle  unless  they  are  very 
carefully  hand-fed  so  as  to  obtain  the  milk  without  effort.     It  may 
be  best  to  feed  them  by  gavage.    This  method  takes  less  time  than 
any  other.    A  small,  feeble,  pony  infant  at  nine  months  of  age  may 
not  take  as  much  as  ten  ounces  of  milk  a  day,  and  yet  keep  alive. 
Such  a  baby  must  be  fed  at  shorter  intervals  than  the  nde  allows  for 
well-developed  infants  at  the  same  age,  and  a  two-hoitr  interv^al  will 
often  be  best.    Newborn  premature  infants  may  at  first  require  feed- 
ing every  hour»  not  over  a  drachm  or  two  of  milk  being  given  at 
I  a  time, 
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The  infant,  although  weaned,  should  receive  all  its  food  from 
the  bottle  until  at  least  the  twelfth  month,  and  then  very'  gradually 
I;  a  few  other  articles  than  milk  or  beef  juice  may  be  added. 
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FoOW  Forbidden  to  all  Young  Children 

The  following  articles  are  particularly  indigestible  for  children, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  them  under  four  years  of  age,  and  some 
of  them  shouh!  not  be  given  at  any  period  of  childhood :  I^'ried  food 
of  all  kinds,  game,  s?ilt  food»  the  flesh  of  swine  in  all  forms,  pickles, 
salads,  condiments,  except  salt,  '*  stews,"  the  "  dressing  **  of  fowl, 
sauces,  visceral  foods  (such  as  liven  kidneys,  tripe,  etc.).  all  raw 
vegetables,  potatoes  (except  baked),  tomatoes  in  any  form;  the 
coarser  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc.;  fancy  bread, 
cake,  and  pastry  ;  griddle  cakes,  canned  food  of  all  kinds ;  fancy  con- 
fectionery, sweets,  and  preserves :  cheese,  rich  soups,  jellies,  dried 
or  unripe  and  overripe  fruits  (bananas,  so  often  given  to  young 
children,  are  very  bad  for  them),  nuts,  fruits  with  large  seeds,  such 
as  grapes,  the  skin  of  all  poultry,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 

All  food  should  be  plainly  and  thoroughly  cooked.  No  greasy 
or  highly  seasoned  dishes  are  permissible,  and  as  a  rule  twice-cooked 
meats  are  indigestible. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol  m  every  form  must  be  withheld.  The 
two  former  beverages  interfere  with  digestion  and  make  the  child 
nervous,  and  the  latter  lays  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  alcohol 
habit.  Soda  water  with  sirups  should  not  be  given.  Too  much 
water  should  not  he  allowed  with  meals,  and  what  is  given  should 
not  be  ice  cold. 

Children,  as  they  grow  up,  should  continue  to  observe  regularity 
in  the  hours  for  taking  meals,  and  the  habit  of  perpetually  nibbling 
at  cakc»  crackers,  and  confectionery  between  meals  should  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  best  for  young  children  not  to  be  put  to  sleep 
immediately  after  their  most  su!)stantial  meal  of  the  day.  As  they 
require  a  nap  in  the  early  afternoon,  many  advise  giving  this  meal 
at  4  t'-  ^L 

The  following  is  a  useful  summary  (taken  in  part  from  Holt)  of 

General  Rules  for  Feeding  Young  Children 

1,  Allow  time  for  meals. 

2,  See  that  the  food  is  thoroughly  masticated. 

3,  Do  not  allow*  nibbling  between  meals. 

4,  Do  not  tempt  the  child  with  the  sight  of  rich  and  indigestible 
food. 

5,  Do  not  force  the  child  to  eat  against  its  will,  but  examine  the 
mouth,  which  may  be  sore  from  erupting  teeth ;  and  examine  the 
food,  which  may  not  be  properly  cooked  or  flavoured. 

Tf  good  food  is  refused  from  peevishness  merely,  remove  it  and 
do  tiot  offer  it  again  before  the  next  meal  time. 

6*  In  acute  illness  reduce  and  dilute  the  food  at  once. 
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7.  In  very  hot  weather  g^ve  about  one  fourth  or  one  third  fc 
food,  and  offer  more  water. 

The  young  infant  depends  wholly  upon  animal  food,  anci  derive 
the  necessary  carbon  largely  from  the  sugar  of  milk.  The  oWc 
child  hves  in  part  only  upon  animal  food,  and  begins  to  derive 
tional  carbon  from  breacl  and  other  cereal  foods. 

ftuantity  of  Food  Eequired. — Experiments  have  been   maci 
Ueffclmann,  Hasse,  and  others,  to  determine  the  necessarv*  per 
age  of  albuminous  food  re<[uired  per  diem  per  kilogranime  erf  bod? 
weight,  by  growing  children,  with  tlie  following  result : 


At  3  jears. ...... 

At  3  to  5  years. . . 
At  8  to  II  years.. 


Albumin. 


4      grammes* 
2.5        " 


12.5  kilognunneL 


Thus  it  is  seen  the  percentage  of  albuminous  food  rec|uircd  ili- 
niinishes  as  the  child  gains  in  weight,  and  more  carbuhydrale  fa 
is  used  to  replace  it. 

The  daily  average  quantity  of  food  required  by  each  chtli!  in 
aggregate  of  twenty-eight  healthy  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  three  years  is  reported  by  Starr  to  be  as  follows:  Bread.  Jm 
ounces;  butter,  0.98  ounce;  meat  (beef),  4.6  ounces;  potatoes,  Jjj^ 
ounces ;  milk,  32.6  fluid  ounces.  The  daily  average  for  each  chSd 
in  an  aggregate  of  twelve  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  years  was:  Milk,  48.6  fluid  ounces;  beef.  12.1  ounces;  rice,  1 5 
ounces;  bread,  10.3  ounces;  butter,  1.08  ounce,  Tlie  daily  average 
for  each  child  in  an  aggregate  of  twenty-four  children  hi  ^Hc 

ages  of  four  and  ten  years  was:  Roast  beef,  12.46  ouiu  rid, 

10.23  ounces  ;  potatoes,  10.03  ounces;  butter,  0.99  ounce;  iniik,  38.5 
fluid  ounces. 

Dietaries  for  Young  CriiLDREK 

The  following  diets  are  recommended  by  Starr  as  t>T3e«  (or  osr 
from  the  period  of  weaning  up  to  three  and  a  half  years  or  more: 

Diet  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Mmth  (Starr) 
7  A.  M.,  Stale  bread  soaked  in  a  breakfast  cup  of  nrw^  milk. 
10  A.  M.,  milk,  six  ounces,  and  sotla  biscuit,  or  a  thin  slice  of 

buttered  bread. 

2  p.  M,.  beef  tea,  six  ounces,  bread,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  rice 

and  milk  pudding. 

6  p.  HL,  same  as  first  meal. 

JO  p.  M.,  a  tablespoonful  of  Mcllin's  food  in  eight  minces  of  nislk 

In  alternation  a  lightly  boiled  egg  with  bread  crumbs  and  w 

ounces  of  milk  may  be  given  at  7  a.  m,,  and  at  2  p.  u .  a  txmabed 
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l>aked  potato  moistened  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  beef  tea,  two 
lablespoonfuls  of  junket. 

The  following  is  the  sample  diet  given  by  Holt  for  a  child  eight- 
een months  old : 

First  Meal. — A  tablespoonful  of  some  cereal  with  salt  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  one  half  pint  of  milk. 

Sixond  McaL — One  half  pint  of  milk. 

Third  Afcal. — ^One  tablespoonful  of  scraped  meat,  two  small 
pieces  of  dried  bread,  half  a  pint  of  milk. 

Fourth  Mea!,~Mi\k. 

Fifth  ,\feal, — Milk  with  farina  or  arrowroot. 

Instead  of  scraped  meat  (p.  lit),  beef  juice  (p,  114)  or  a  soft 
cooked  egg  may  be  substituted  occasionally.  Of  the  beel  juice  from 
one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  at  a  time. 

*•  The  quantity  of  milk  allowed  at  a  single  feeding  for  a  child 
during  the  second  year  should  be  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  during 
the  first  half  and  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  *'  (Holt). 


Diet  from  the  Eighteenth  to  the  Thirtieth  Month  {Starri 

7  A.M.,  new  milk,  eight  ounces;  the  yolk  of  an  egg  lightly 
boiled :  two  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter^  or  else  milk,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  well-cooked  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

II  A.  M.,  milk,  six  ounces,  with  a  soda  biscuit  or  bread  and 
butter. 

2  p.  M..  one  tablespoonful  of  rare  mutton  pounded  to  a  paste, 
bread  and  butter,  or  mashed  potatcK;s  moistened  with  good  dish 
gravy,  a  saucer  of  junket ;  or  else  a  breakfastcupful  of  beef  tea  or 
mutton  or  chicken  broth,  a  thin  slice  of  stale  bread,  a  saucer  of  rice 
and  milk  pudding. 

6.30  p.  M.,  a  breakfastcupful  of  milk  with  bread  and  butter,  or 
soft  milk  toast. 


Diet  from  Tux*  and  a  Half  to  Three  and  a  Half  Years  of  Age  (t.  e,,  for 
Children  who  haiT  eut  their  MUk  Teeth)  (Starr) 

7  A.  M..  one  or  two  tumblers  of  milk,  a  saucer  of  thoroughly 
cooked  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

1 1  A.  M.  (if  hungr>')«  a  tumbler  of  milk  or  a  tcacupful  of  beef  tea 
with  a  biscuit. 

2  p.  M.,  a  slice  of  underdone  roast  beef  or  mutton,  w  a  bit  of 
roast  chicken  or  turkey,  minced  as  fine  as  pcwsible,  a  mashed  baked 
potato  moistened  with  dish  gravy,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  a 
saucer  of  junket  or  rice  and  milk  pudding. 

7  p.  M.,  a  tumbleriul  of  milk  and  a  slice  or  two  of  soft  milk  tout 
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Diet  from  Three  and  a  Half  Years  up  (Starr) 

Breakfast. — ^Every  day:  Milk,  porridge  and  cream,  bread  and 
butter. 

One  dish  only  each  day:  Fresh  fish,  eggs  lightly  boiled,  eggs 
poached,  eggs  scrambled,  eggs  (plain  omelet),  chicken  hash,  stewed 
kidney,  stewed  liver. 

Sound  fruits  may  be  allowed  before  and  after  the  mcaU  accordinf 
to  taste,  as  oranges  without  pulp,  grapes  (seeds  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed), peaches,  thoroughly  ripe  pears,  and  cantaloupes. 

Dinner, — Ever>*  day:  Clear  soup,  meat  roasted  or  broiled  and 
cut  into  small  pieces,  bread  and  butter. 

Two  dishes  each  day :  Potatoes  baked,  potatoes  mashed,  spinach, 
stewed  celeiy*.  cauliflower,  hominy,  macaroni  (i^ain).  peas,  string 
beans  (young),  green  com  (grated). 

Junket,  rice-and-milk  or  other  light  pudding,  and  occastooaGv 
ice  cream,  may  be  allowed  for  dessert. 

Supper. — Ever\-  day:  Milk,  milk  toast  or  bread  and  bixtter. 
stewed  fruit 

From  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  the  child  has  twenty  teeth,  and 
often  three  meals  a  day  suffice,  although  from  the  third  to  the  f^^orrb 
year  four  may  be  given.  After  three  years  of  age  it  is  not  possible 
to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  quantity  of  food  aDowied.  In 
health,  the  appetite  may  be  taken  as  a  i2xr  guide,  and  the  child  mill 
not  eat  too  much  if  taught  to  eat  very  slowly  and  thorvxzghli  chew 
each  mouthfuL 

When  the  second  set  of  teeth  begin  to  replace  the  'iedicocs 
or  milk  teeth,  which  gradually  decay,  digestioc  is  sometiiaes  inzeT- 
fered  mnth  temporarily  from  lack  of  ab*I!it>  to  isastxare  thcr- 
ou^hlv.  and  ft»i  should  be  subdi^-ided  before  h  is  cnerec  :o 
the  chr.d. 

The  !oI!oi»-ing  rales  for  meats  and  vegetables  for  yocrx  chfl-frea 
are  given  by  Hoh : 

-  Meats. — After  eighteen  nx^r.ths.  if  rT>::tR  oc  the  teeth  are  ?rps- 
ent.  once  iai!y.  finely  bm:5c-i  or  scraped  rare  n»sc  Seet,  r.-vast  jar^b. 
bn>:!e.:  r-:-jr::n  cS^p  or  beefsteak,  ^hite  n^eat  re  chicken  -rr  rzrtfT. 
fresh  nsh  S::'e^-:  or  br.-^iiei — Sr'nes  the  ?n!y  r^^xctScTL 

-  TefetaUn. — Potatoes  nrt  ziV.  ifter  seocoi  year  r.-aste-i,  ;*as, 
asparaiT-s  t--^>,  srinach.  strinc  beans,  >:£>i  xacess.  seeded  celetn  . 
an  sh?n!i  be  ver>  we"  c^>:ke-I  rr.  ses>-.x:.  ini  fres^" 

Fruits  ire  ver^*  vih:'cs.:rre  :;••:  :;r  >  .'crrc  chil-ires  fr?cn  three 
cr  f^nr  ye^rs  rn-a-ari.  rr:*-  :;  *  thr'»  ire  rrroer*T  se-lerre^f  ir>f  r*.^ 
a":  i :  -n  ^xc^fss.  -which  *s  i*r* r>:  t'-e  .r'>  s.-circe  c«  trcchC-e  fr.^c: 
th<n*_  "T-fT  sene  t:  kf-fr  t'r-  r!»:  in  cx>i  rrortxcL  iav.T^  ^=:<«^ 
tier.  :.- ■  rrfvent  :  -stra: — ..  A^er  th«f  nfteeatr  occth  r» :  t? 
SIX  teiSTortiftils  c:  cr*n<e  ;:i:ce  rziy  be  cr«^E=-  aac  a  brtje  jcer  tbe 
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soft  pulp  of  two  or  three  stewed  prunes,  or  a  half-baked  or  stewed 
apple. 

A  child  three  or  four  years  of  age  may  have  a  piece  of  ripe  pear, 
peach,  or  plum,  or  strawberries  in  season.  Cherries  and  bananas 
should  be  forbidden.  Grape  juice  is  allowed  without  the  skin  or 
seeds.  During  very  hot  weather  great  caution  should  be  observed 
in  giving  fruit  of  any  kind  to  infants. 

Bread,  rice,  oatmeal,  and  other  cereal  foods  should  always  enter 
largely  into  the  dietary  of  healthy  children  after  they  are  able  to 
digest  theui.  Their  fats  should  be  derived  chiefly  from  butter  and 
cream.  The  best  fruits  for  them  are  oranges,  cooked  apples,  and 
stewed  prunes. 

Children  between  three  and  four  years  of  age  should  be  fed 
when  in  health  four  times  a  day — at  7  a.  m.,  10.30  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m., 
and  6  p.  m.    The  following  is 

HoKs  "  Sample  Diet  for  a  Child  Four  Years  Old  " 

First  Meal. — Half  an  orange,  one  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls  of 
oatmeal  or  hominy,  well  salted,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
but  no  sugar,  and  one  glass  of  milk. 

Second  Meal, — A  glass  of  milk  or  cup  of  broth  and  one  slice  of 
stale  bread. 

Third  Meal, — Meat — either  steak,  chop,  or  chicken— one  green 
vegetable  (e.  g.,  spinach),  one  starchy  vegetable  (e.  g.,  potato),  water 
to  drink,  stewed  prunes  for  dessert. 

Fourth  Meal, — Bread  and  milk  or  milk  toast. 

Desserts  for  Children 

"  After  two  and  a  half  years — plain  custard,  ice  cream  (not  oftener 
than  once  a  week),  rice  pudding  (no  raisins),  baked  apple,  stewed 
prunes  "  (Holt). 

The  following  rules  for  feeding  young  children  are  given  by 
Adams : 

When  the  child  has  its  first  sixteen  teeth  it  is  to  be  given  more 
varied  food  than  before,  such  as  stale  bread  and  butter,  crackers, 
mashed  potato  and  gravy,  scraped  beef  sandwiches  with  salt  or 
sugar,  a  piece  of  rare  beef,  or  a  chicken  bone  to  suck.  He  gives 
during  the  period  of  sixteen  teeth : 

6  A.  M.,  a  cup  of  milk,  cream  biscuit,  or  slice  of  buttered  bread; 
8  A.  M.,  stale  bread  broken  and  soaked  in  a  tumblerful  of  rich  milk ; 
12  M.,  slice  of  buttered  bread,  half  a  pint  of  weak  beef  tea,  or  mutton 
or  chicken  broth ;  4  P.  M.,  tumblerful  of  milk  with  cracker  or  a  slice 
of  buttered  bread ;  8  p.  m.,  a  tumblerful  of  milk  with  bread  or 
crackers. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  sixteen  teeth : 
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6  A,  M..  bread  or  crackers  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  8  a,  M 
tablespoonful  of  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  or  com  meal  mush  wH 
milk  and  a  couple  of  slices  of  buttered  bread;  12  m.,  bread  la 
butter,  milk,  and  a  soft-boiled  egg;  4  p.m.,  a  piece  of  rare  ro« 
beef  to  suck,  mashed  boiled  potatoes,  moistened  with  dish  gnr 
bread  and  milk,  and  a  small  portion  of  rice,  jelK%  or  farina ;  S  n^U 
milk  and  hrivad  or  crackers. 

Atlams  usually  prefers,  however,  to  give  milk  and  oatmeal  watc 
or  barley  water  through  the  second  summer. 

If  the  child  vomits  sour  food,  a  little  alkali  should  be  added  U 
the  food  (sodium  bicarbonate,  etc.).  Diarrhoea  may  be  excited  by  { 
too  solid  diet. 

He  prescribes  for  a  child  with  all  the  milk  teeth,  and  aWe  tc 
walk,  up  to  the  third  year : 

8  A.  M*,  well-cooked  oatmeal,  wheaten  Rrits,  or  commeal  mmhi 
with  a  lil)eral  supply  of  milk,  cold  bread  and  butter,  a  piece  of  finely 
cut,  tender  beefsteak  or  a  soft-boiled  egg;  12  m,,  bowl  of  chicken  of 
oyster  soup,  or  weak  beef  tea,  milk  with  bread  or  crackers,  andl 
butter;  4  p.m.,  roast  beef,  mutton,  chicken,  or  turkey,  fresh  wbit€ 
fish,  mashed  white  potato  moistened  with  gr^vy,  bread  and  btttt<^„ 
and  rice  and  milk ;  8  P.  M„  milk  with  bread  or  crackers. 

Bread  and  milk  or  butter  may  be  given  between  the  first  ami  sec- 
ond meal  or  before  the  first,  also  ripe  fnut  later. 

For  a  child  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  Adams  ^ves : 

Breakfast. — Commcal  mush,  oatmeal,  wheaten  grits,  1 
plenty  of  cream;  potatoes,  baked  or  stewed;  eggs,  poach*- 
boiled,  omelet;  fish,  fresh  broiled:  meats:  beef  hash,  broiled  slcak^ 
stewed  liver  and  kidneys,  lamb  chops,  chicken  fricassee ;  tomatoes, 
sliced;  bread  (cold);  light  Graham,  entire  wheat,  com  mufRm 
(plain),  and  occasionally  Graham,  corn,  and  rice  cakes;  fresh,  rtpt 
fruit 

Luncheon. — Soups:  oyster,  clam,  bean,  chicken,  consamm^;  yt^^ 
tables:  potatoes,  baked  or  stewed,  sliced  tomatoes;  beefsteak,  lamb 
chop,  cold  roast  lamb;  cold  rolls,  soda  crackers;  fruits  in  sea«OQ; 
rice  and  milk. 

Dinner, — Soups:  consomtni,  oyster,  cream  of  bariey.  potato: 
fish:  baked,  broiled,  or  boiled;  roast  beef,  chicken,  lamh;  Mem^ 
potatoes,  rice,  cauliflower,  macaroni,  peas,  tomatoes,  lieans;  bread, 
weU-cooked  wheat.  Dessert:  rice  and  milk,  light  pud<hng,  let 
cream,  fruits,  and  berries. 

Teething  axd  Food 

Much  niness  and  digestive  disturbance  in  infancy  and  early  ehiM* 
hood  IS  popularly  ascribed  to  "  teething,*'  and  the  gums  do  neea- 
sionally  become  swollen  and  inflamed  during  dentition,  but  the  evfti 
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of  this  process  are  exaggerated  in  the  lay  mind  and  wrong  feeding 
is  much  more  often  accountable  for  the  disturbance.  In  regard  to 
this  matter  Adams  says,  **  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  when- 
ever the  child  has  become  ill  during  this  physiological  process,  some 
other  cause  than  the  mere  cutting  of  the  teeth  can  be  found  to 
account  fur  the  illness/' 

Sleep  and  Feeding 

The  relation  of  sleep  to  infant  feeding  is  ver>^  well  summarised 
by  Adams  as  follows:  "A  young  infant  has  nothing  to  do  but  eat 
and  sleep*  As  soon  as  he  is  fed  he  will  take  a  nap  and  will  prob- 
ably sleep  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  the  hrst  year  the  naps 
become  shorter  and  less  frequent.  During  the  second  year  a  nap 
in  the  morning  after  breakfast,  one  in  the  afternoon  about  one  or  two 
o'clock  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  are  usually  sufficient,  and 
these  naps  should  be  insisted  upon  for  the  rest  of  his  mind  and  body, 
and  to  enhance  his  growth  and  health.  As  the  child  attains  the 
third  year,  he  can  usually  drop  the  morning  nap.  The  afternoon 
one  should  be  insisted  upon  very  soon  after  the  child  has  its  noon- 
dav  meal,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer/' 
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Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  by  teachers  to  the  diet  of 
the  pupils  under  their  care  in  boarding  schools,  and  they  should 
exercise  some  supervision  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  day  schools 
as  welh  for  the  subject  is  often  ill  understood  by  parents. 

The  age  for  training  most  school  children  is  from  the  tenth  to 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year.  During  the  entire  time  both 
mind  and  body  are  undergoing  development,  which  in  many  in- 
stances is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  period  the 
condition  of  puberty  is  attained,  which  in  itself  requires  additional 
care  and  watchfulness,  especially  in  girls. 

With  the  present  system  of  kindergarten  training  the  attendance 
at  school  of  most  children  begins  much  younger  than  the  age  men- 
tioned. Throiigliout  the  whole  school  period  the  growth  of  the 
body  is  continited  until  almost  completed.  The  individual  organs 
and  structures  increase  in  actual  size,  and  there  are  unusual  de- 
mands, therefore,  upon  the  functions  of  absorption  and  assimiiation. 
The  food  must  be  abundant  and  of  the  proper  character  to  furnish 
new  tissue  and  to  yield  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  muscular 
activity.  The  former  condition  is  met  by  a  proper  allowance  of 
animal  food  in  the  diet,  and  the  latter  by  sufficient  hydrocarbona- 
ceous  material  The  food  should  also  contain  salts  of  lime,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  formation  of  the  bones  and  teeth.    While  the 
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material  or  structural  development  of  the  body  progresses, 

also  a  marked  development  in  the  functions  of  the  various  orj 
the  muscles  are  trained  to  act  with  vigor  and  with  proper  co-op 
dination*  and  the  nervous  system  is  constantly  receiving  and  storin 
new  impressions  and  regulating  their  transmission  and  the  prop^ 
relations  of  inhibitory  and  reflex  actions.    The  metabolic  proccsse 
of  the  body  arc  extremely  active  and  the  digestive  secretions  ai! 
vigorous.     To  maintain  the  proper  standard,  therefore,  of  growtf 
and  development  requires  care  in  the  selection  of  the  right  quantit] 
and  quality  of  *'  fuel  *'  or  food  for  the  body,  and  the  lack  of  sue 
care  too  often  lays  the  foundation  for  future  disease,  or  results  i^ 
an  enfeebled  constitution  with  greatly  diminished  resisting  power  < 
coping  with  emergencies  which  may  arise. 

Many  children  inherit  feeble  constitutions  or  diatheses,  such  as 
the  tuberculous,  which  must  be  combated  throughout  the  who 
period  of  childhood.    Such  children  are  hctter  kept  at  home,  when 
they  can  be  imcler  constant  obscrv^ation  and  proper  dietetic  tieal 
ment,  or  country  schools  can  be  found  for  them  where  such  matteri 
are  made  the  subject  of  special  consideration. 

Many  cases  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  which  are  so  commonlj 
seen  in  young  girls  during  or  shortly  after  the  attainment  of  th 
condition  of  puberty,  are  directly  traceable  to  malnutrition  fra 
faulty  diet.  Girls  take  much  less  exercise  than  boys,  as  a  rule,  i 
are  more  apt  to  become  constipated.  This  difficulty  may  be 
hanced  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  fresh  vegetal>les  or  fruit  in  their  did 
and  if  prolonged  it  is  enough  in  itself  to  cause  ansemia.  The  iattfl 
may  also  be  brought  about  by  insufficient  good  animal  food, 
should  be  the  imperative  duty  of  every  head  master  of  a  school  I 
children  to  realise  the  responsibilities  of  rightly  developing  tK 
physical  constitutions  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  to  maid 
a  thorough  study  of  the  questions  of  dietetics  involved.  He  shoti 
remember  that  the  mind  keeps  on  developing  long  after  the  bci 
and  that  the  period  under  discussion  is  one  in  which  the  constitiitid 
of  the  individual  is  established  for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  succei 
in  digestion  and  assimilation  is  of  greater  importance  than  succe 
in  mental  attainments. 

Variety. — An  important  consideration  in  school  diet  is  to  pre- 
vent monotony^  which  becomes  so  common  from  economic  reasofl 
or  more  often  from  carelessness.     It  is  much  easier  to  yield 
routine  and  force  of  habit  or  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  indis 
tions  of  an  unintelligent  cook.     But  a  little  study  and  thought  e| 
pended  upon  this  subject  can  always  result  in  furnishing  variety  \ 
a  wholesome  diet  without  material  increase  of  expense. 
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Hours  for  Meals 

The  hours  for  study  and  for  meals  should  be  so  regulated  that 
sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  before  each  meal  for  children  to 
wash  and  prepare  themselves  comfortably  without  g:oing  to  the 
table  excited  by  hurr\%  and  they  should  be  required  to  remain  at 
the  table  throughout  a  fixed  time,  never  being  allowed  to  hastily 
swallow^  their  food  in  order  to  coniplete  an  unfinished  task  or  game. 
An  interval  of  half  an  hour  or  more  should  intervene  for  recreation 
after  meals,  in  order  that  digestion  may  be  well  under  way  before 
any  mental  exertion  is  rec|uired.  Constant  nibbling  at  food  between 
meals  should  be  forbidden  ;  it  destroys  the  appetite,  increases  the 
saliva,  and  interferes  with  gastric  digestion.  The  number  of  meals 
for  children  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  For  young 
children  from  ten  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  food  somewhat  oftener  than  for  older  ones. 

If  children  live  at  a  distance  from  their  school,  or  if  they  are 
weak  and  easily  fatigued  and  inclined  to  sleep  over  in  the  momvng,j 
their  hours  for  study  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  are  neve 
obliged  to  hurry  their  eating  in  order  to  be  on  time  for  school  work^ 
The  teachers  should  consider  themselves  (piite  as  responsible  for 
rcgtdating  this  matter  as  are  the  parents. 

Children  should  never  be  hurried  oflf  to  school  in  the  morning 
with  an  insufficient  and  rapidly  eaten  breakfast.  Their  appetites 
are  often  poor  at  this  hour  from  the  effects  of  an  ill-venli!ated 
sleeping  apartment,  and  if  they  are  subsequently  kept  at  school  for 
five  hours  without  luncheon  they  are  very  ill  prepared  for  mental 
work.  Or  they  ride  to  school  without  exercise  after  a  hasty  break- 
fast, take  a  hurried  cold  lunch  at  noon,  and  perhaps  a  warmed-over 
late  dinner,  and  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  a  fourth  meal,  after  which 
they  are  expected  to  study  and  go  to  bed. 

The  fact  is  being  more  and  more  realised  by  teachers  and  the 
public  in  general  that  the  breaking  down  of  health  at  school  is 
ouite  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  due  to   impoverished   nutrition  as  to 
Rrerwork. 

A  fact  which  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  i 
growing  children  is  that  their  digestive  processes  are  so  active  that" 
the  stomach  is  emptied  somewhat  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  adults, 
and  their  meals  being  promptly  absorbed,  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
become  hungry  if  the  intervals  between  the  hours  of  eating  are  pro- 
longed. In  some  schools,  children  are  given  their  last  meal  of  the 
day  at  six  o*clock  in  the  evening,  and  they  may  not  breakfast  until 

tven  or  half  past  seven  or  even  later,  leaving  an  interval  of  over 
iTtcen  hours  during  which  they  have  no  food  at  all.  The  even- 
ing meal  is  usually  made  light,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  sleep 
better,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sooner  digested.     Robust  children  can 
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perhaps  thrive  on  this  treatment,  but  thuse  less  strong"  are  in|i 
by  it.     Fur  some  school  children  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  year»  i 
age  it  will  be  much  better  to  give  the  evening  ineal  later,  at*  say, 
half  past  seven  o^clock,  and  the  breakfast  at  seven »   and  tf  the; 
awaken  hungry  during  the  night  there  is  no  harm  in  their  havinj 
a  glass  of  milk  and  a  cracker. 

Very  delicate  children  whose  appetites  are  poor  and  who  do 
do  proper  justice  to  their  regular  meals  should  be  given  an  exti 
allowance  of  hot  broth  or  hot  milk  or  an  occasional  cup  of  chocobli 
with  bread  and  butter  and  rusk  between  meals. 

These  general  rules  are  applicable  to  those  children  who, 
during  one  or  two  years,  seem  to  develop  witli  extraordinar>'  sud- 
denness and  rapidity,  growing  sometimes  two  inches  or  more 
six  months  and  attaining  a  height  quite  disproportionate  to 
frames.  The  demands  of  this  rapid  growtii  must  be  met  by  p; 
nutrition  or  serious  subsequent  impairment  of  vitality  may  result 
Such  children  shuutd  have  their  meals  made  tempting  by  good  cook- 
ing and  pleasant  variety  as  well  as  an  agreeable  appearance  ot  ibc 
food. 

Meat  which  is  carved  in  unsightly  masses  and  vegetables  wbkb 
are  sodden  and  tasteless  will  be  refused,  and  an  ill  attempt  b  made 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  proper  food  by  eating  indigestible  candy,  ^ 
nuts,  etc.  Children  often  have  no  natural  liking  for  meat,  and  pre-  | 
fer  puddings,  pastry,  or  sweets  when  they  can  obtain  them,  and  it 
is  the  more  important  that  meat  should  be  made  attractive  to  iheui 
at  the  age  when  they  need  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  further  questions  \\ "  ■  "       "ter  aU 
must  be  controlled  by  tact  and  circumstances  of  iin  i  ca^es^ 

and  the  line  must  be  drawn  with  care  between  making  a  child  too 
(astidious  on  the  one  hand  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  and 
on  the  other  impairing  its  constitution  by  monotony  «f  diet  and 
ill-cooked  vianrls.    Children  at  school  should  be  espi  nd 

to  eat  slowly,  for  the  habit  of  fast  eating  is  almost  c< j  _^  .  .  :i_nd 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  acquire  than  to  overcome,  the  foundation  ol 
dyspepsia  and  lifelong  discomfort  may  be  laid  in  this  way  in  child* 
hood, 

A  Sample  Diet 

If  early  rising  is  insisted  upon,  a  child  should  never  be  set  at  any 
task  before  breakfast,  especially  in  winter,  and  if  it  i^  ^edieiil 

to  serve  a  full  breakfast  at  half  past  six  or  seven  the  t  i  \%U  be 

given  a  bowl  of  hot  milk  and  bread,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  with  a  rtil!, 
or  other  light  food :  breakfast  may  be  served  later  after  the  first 
exercises  of  the  morning,  and  should  be  a  substantial  meal  ntlh 
atn'mal  food  in  the  form  of  either  fish,  or  eggs,  or  cold  meat  of  some 
sort,  with  porridge  of  wheaten  grits,  or  hominy  with  mUk  or  crevn 
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and  abundant  sugar,  also  bread  and  butter,  with  some  sweets  in  the 
form  of  jam,  or  marmalade,  or  stewed  fruit.  Dinner,  which  should 
always  be  served  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  should  comprise  meat, 
potatoes,  with  one  or  two  green  vegetables,  and  some  form  of  sweet 
pudding.  The  supper  it  is  generally  admitted  should  comprise  only 
easily  digestible  articles  of  food,  and  such  substances  as  pastry, 
cheese,  and  meats  are  better  omitted.  It  should  consist  of  either  a 
jjorridge  with  milk  or  cream,  or  a  light  Earinaceous  pudding  of  rice, 
tapioca,  sago^  and  the  like,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  some  simple 
form  of  preserve,  or  stewed  apples  or  prunes,  or  very  light  plain 
cake,  or  a  good  bowl  of  nutritious  broth  with  bread  or  crackers 
may  be  substituted  for  the  porridge  or  pudding.  It  will  sometimes 
be  found  best  to  serve  this  meal  at  seven  o'clock  or  half  past  seven, 
and  if  hungry  the  child  may  be  given  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
and  a  cup  of  weak  tea  or  coffee,  mostly  hot  milk,  at  half  past  fiv^  or 
six  o'clock. 


Sampk  Diet  from  a  WeU-knoivn  Boys'  School  in  Netu  England 

Breakfast,  7.30  a.  m. — Oatmeal.  Bread  and  butter.  Stew  or 
hashed  meat,  or  beefsteak  or  chops.  Twice  a  week,  griddle  cakes 
with  sirup. 

Dinner,  i  i\  m. — Soup,  Fish  once  or  twice  a  week.  Meat,  either 
roast  beef,  beefsteak,  mutton,  or  chicken.  Potatoes  and  green  vege- 
tables in  season.  Pudding,  or  pie,  or  plain  cake,  and  lemonade. 
Fruit. 

Siifyper,  7  p.  M.— Cold  meat,  or  hashed  meat,  or  fish  balls.  Pota- 
toes,   Bread  and  butter.    Cake.    Preserved  fruits. 

Time  aiiourd  for  Meais. — Breakfast  and  supper,  each  half  an 
hour ;  dinner,  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Intervals  of  rest  or  recre- 
ation for  the  younger  boys  (thirteen  to  fourteen  years),  after  break- 
fast, half  an  hour;  before  dinner,  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  after 
dinner,  two  hours  and  a  half ;  before  and  after  supper,  fifteen  minutes. 

On  Sundays,  breakfast  an  hour  and  dinner  half  an  hour  later 
than  on  week-days,  and  supper  five  hours  after  dinner. 

Some  of  the  more  important  articles  of  school  diet  require  special 
mention. 

Breads  as  a  rule,  should  be  made  of  whole  meal,  but  must  not 
be  too  coarse.  The  advantage  of  this  bread  for  child reii  consists  in 
its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  salts,  which  they  need,  than  is 
found  in  refined  white  flour,  and  butter  should  be  freely  served  with 
it.  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  fats  w^hich  exist  in  wheat.  Children 
need  fat,  but  they  do  not  digest  meat  fat  Avell,  as  a  rule,  and  are  very 
apt  to  dislike  it.  They  will  often  take  suet  pudding,  however,  when 
hot  mutton  fat  disagrees. 

Milk  should  be  freely  supplied  not  only  in  the  form  of  puddings 
and  porridges,  but  as  an  occasional  beverage,  and  children  should 
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be  made  to  understand  that  when  hungry  they  can  obtain  a 
of  milk,  or  a  bowl  of  crackers  or  bread  and  milk,  fur  the  askinj^. 

Chambers  says :  **  The  best  luncheon  that  a  growing  voting  roan 
can  have  is  a  dish  of  roast  potatoes  well  buttered  and  peppered  aiul 
a  draught  of  milk." 

Fresh  Fiah,  eggs,  and  bacon  are  all  wholesome  and  serviceabk 
foods  for  children,  and 

Keat,  as  a  rule,  may  be  given  twice  a  day.  but  not  oftcncr. 
may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  give  it  but  once  a  day  when  fish  i 
eggs  are  supplied ;  it  should,  however,  always  be  given  at  least  aoc^^ 
daily,  and  better  twice  to  rapidly  growing  children.     Large,  stranf 
boys  require  a  great  deal  of  meat,  and  its  use  should  not  be  stimcdj 
The  larger  boys  may  eat  from  seven  lo  nine  or  even  twcH*e  ounc 
of  cooked  meat  as  a  ration,  although  many  children  may  not  ^ 
so  much,  the  smaller  boys  doing  well  with  from  five  to  six  • 
and  the  older  boys  with  from  seven  to  eight  ounces  daily. 

During  midwinter,  when  fresh  vegetables  are  almost  unobtain-j 
able  in  severe  climates,  vigorous  boys  sometimes  ha%*c  too  modi 
meat  given  them,  and  Yeo  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ecxema 
may  be  produced  in  them  by  a  too  exclusive  animal  diet. 

Sweets. — The  greater  number  of  children  have  a  natural  cniviii|^ 
for  sweets.    The  important  role  of  sugars  in  furnishing  i  !iyf 

the  body  has  been  discussed  (p.  13),  and  the  energy  di  in 

active  childhood  necessitates  the  consumption  of  a  larger  propoftion 
of  sugar  than  is  required  by  adults.  The  craving  of  children  far 
confections,  candy,  etc..  furnishes  a  true  indication  of  the  aeiual 
requirements  of  Nature,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  cei^tn 
amount  of  wholesome  candy,  like  plain  molasses  candy,  not  only 
does  most  children  no  harm,  hut  may  sen^e  them  as  an  cxcelletil 
food.  The  main  difficulty  with  such  forms  of  sugar,  however,  i*  thil 
children  are  not  furnished  with  a  proper  porportion  of  sugar  with 
their  meals,  and  the  meals  themselves  are  not  so  regulated  as  to 
prevent  their  becoming  very  hungr>*  between  times;  consequent^* 
if  they  can  obtain  candy,  which  satisfies  them  for  the  time«  thejf 
eat  too  much,  with  the  result  of  producing  more  or  less  dyspepfiii 
and  diminishing  the  normal  appetite.  If  pains  he  taken  to  gfvt 
such  children  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  with  a  httle  honey  or  jim 
between  meals  and  a  proper  proportion  of  saccharine  food  wilh 
their  meals,  they  are  much  less  likely  to  obtain  candy  surretHttiooslv 
and  gorge  themselves  with  it.     Simple  forms  of  well  ^  pastry 

and  of  cakes  with  stoned  raisins  should  he  furnished  n-  t  occi^ 

sionally.  It  is  better  to  give  such  food  from  time  to  time  with 
the  meals  under  proper  supervision  than  to  have  chihlren  tndtitge 
themselves  in  it. 

Alcohol  in  every  form  should  be  absolutely  excluded.     If  given 
during  early  youth  it  is  particularly  prone  to  develop  a  taste  which 
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may  become  uncontrollable  in  later  years.  The  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  some  sickly  and  anaemic  children  who  are  especially 
under  the  physician's  care. 

Habit. — Many  children  acquire  a  habit  of  dislike  or  even  disgust 
for  certain  articles  of  food,  which  become  so  fixed  in  later  life  that 
they  find  it  very  inconvenient,  especially  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances, as  in  travelling,  where  one  cannot  always  obtain  the  accus- 
tomed diet,  and  giving  in  to  such  habit  is  often  a  serious  obstacle 
to  normal  development.  There  are  children  who  acquire  a  dislike 
for  meat  and  who  persistently  refuse  to  take  it,  until  they  become 
anaemic  and  feeble,  and  there  are  others  who  refuse  fresh  vegetables, 
which  they  need.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  child  to  be  indulged 
in  such  likes  or  dislikes.  With  a  little  tact  and  persuasion  the  re- 
pugnance can  usually  be  overcome  before  the  habit  becomes  rooted, 
and  these  questions  are  very  largely  a  matter  of  proper  education. 
How  often  is  the  physician  baffled  in. the  treatment  of  a  severe 
<lisease  like  typhoid  fever,  which  requires  the  use  of  a  milk  diet,  by 
the  patient's  insisting  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  drink  milk 
since  childhood !  If  there  be  any  taste  which  is  natural  to  all  men 
it  is  that  for  milk,  upon  which  all  must  live  during  early  infancy; 
and  while  it  is  better  after  a  certain  period  of  growth  to  restrict  the 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  diet,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  children 
should  not  retain  a  normal  fondness  for  it.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
cases  in  which  it  seriously  disagrees  (see  p.  72),  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptional as  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  who  can  digest 
milk,  when  properly  prepared,  with  perfect  ease,  but  whose  antipa- 
thy for  it  prevents  them  from  taking  it  in  the  emergencies  which 
may  befall  them  in  acute  disease. 

Children  who  object  to  vegetables  can  sometimes  learn  to  eat 
them  when  cooked  in  an  unusually  attractive  manner  or  served  in 
soup. 

Overeating  should  be  guarded  against,  for  habits  of  gluttony 
may  be  acquired  in  youth,  especially  between  puberty  and  full  de- 
velopment, which  are  never  overcome,  and  which  may  lead  to  vis- 
ceral distention  and  hypertrophy,  obesity  and  other  troubles,  which 
develop  in  adult  life.  The  habit  of  slow  eating  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

Exercise. — As  a  general  rule,  active  muscular  exercise  in  children 
disturbs  their  digestive  processes  far  less  than  mental  effort  when 
taken  immediately  after  meals,  and  every  adult  is  familiar  with  the 
romping  which  children  can  undertake  straightway  after  dinner, 
often,  though  not  always,  with  impunity,  whereas  a  proportionate 
amount  of  exercise  on  the  part  of  an  adult  might  produce  a  severe 
dyspeptic  attack.  It  is  well  to  allow  children  to  play  but  moderately 
immediately  after  eating,  and  to  require  no  mental  work  of  them 
at  such  time. 
51 
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For  ^omc  reason  the  diet  in  girls'  schools  is  often  mucl 
carefully  regulated  than  in  corresi>onding  schools  for  boy*. 
a(jpltes  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  found  ihc 
common  experience  in  England  and  France:  it  is  the  more  tuifor* 
ttin.'ttc,  since  girls  from  their  greater  delicacy  of  constitution*  df^ 
cially  at  the  period  of  puberty,  require  more  careful  nurture.  Diffc 
ences  in  habits  and  exercise  and  outdoor  recreation^  no  doubt 
part,  are  responsible  for  the  comparative  lack  of  proper  de%^elc 
in  some  girls'  schools  as  compared  with  boys',  but  this  should  be 
rccognisetl  and  regulated  with  as  much  care  as  the  dict- 

Uuring  the  establishment  of  puberty  it  is  best  for  ehijdrm  to 
av(»id  siimulaling  and  highly  seasoned  food,  and  eating'  1 
which  is  apt  to  excite  the  sexual  organs  retlexly  and  c. 
c»us  tlreams.    Alcohol  shouUI  be  wholly  forbidden.     Its  use  by  yocmf  1 
girls  is  said  to  Ivring  menstniation  earlier.     Some  articles  oi  diet 
have  a  reputetl  aphrodisiac  eflfect^  but  this  is  very  sligiit:  such  art 
oysters,  eggs,  peppers,  and  champagne. 
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Statistics  of  the  most  economical  quantity  and  qu:ility  of  food 
for  men  in  heahh,  and  under  different  conditions  of  activity,  h^vc  j 
been  very  accurately  and  praciically  dctermmed,  but  such  dan  fcjr ' 
invalids  are  in  most  cases  unobtainable »  and  obi'iously  so,  for  tlir 
condition  tvf  individual  cases  and  tlie  severity  of  diseases  arc  com* 
slantly  varying,  and  no  definite  rules  for  the  exact  quanfirv  nf  food 
needed  could  be  fonnulated  which  %voukl  be  of  general  r  a 

For  this  reason  in  many  hospitals  no  attempt  is  made  lo  ii.iv>,,>  thr 
diet  beyond  the  very  elcmentar>'  subdivisions,  consistfng^  first*  at 
milk  diet — i.  e.,  milk  alone,  or  of  milk  with  a  little  bread,  ami  hfjltt 
farinaceous  food :  secomlly.  the  *'  full  diet,'*  which  is 
know-n  cither  by  that  name  or  as  **  house  diet "  or  '*  ordinary 
Where  no  further  general  classification  of  the  diet  is  r'  »l 

customary  to  have  a  supplementary   list   of  foods,  caUrd 

"  articles  of  special  diet."  from  which  the  visiling  physician  at  «f^ 
geon  is  to  select  appropriate  food  for  individual  cases.  The  expro^ 
sion  "  lai%'  diet«**  indicating  that  for  the  vcr>'  sick  patient.^  tt  m 
unfortimaie  one.  as  it  may  have  :  <<iun%t    In  other  ms^ 

tut  ions,  where  more  care  is  bev  diet,  it  ts  fotmd  boib 

convenient  and  practical  to  subdivide  the  diet  under  several  wU^ 
tinnal  headings;  the  diet  timler  each  heailitr.-  •  .-..^.-  ^^*t^  ^^p^ 
ctally  selected  and  ctassilied  focwls.    This  arrar  ^^of^ 

commesided.  as  it  not  only  sa\*es  much  time  aiHl  cuiilittkm,  birt  ^ 
eeonomieal  to  the  institntion  in  preventing  waste*  tostcsd  of  i  r  nilJtf 
a  hrge  number  of  full  diets  from  the  kitchen  to  the  mtnL  mhtre 
the  lighter  or  more  easily  digestible  artieks  are  tekctcd  lor  ifer 
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sicker  patients  by  possibly  inexperienced  nurses,  much  of  the  food 
being  retunied  uneaten.  If  the  diet  is  assorted  in  the  kitchen  and 
sent  to  the  ward  in  a  properly  classified  conditioii^ — that  is»  so  many 
rations  of  each  specified  class — there  is  very  much  less  waste  and 
confusion. 

Under  this  system,  the  subdivisions  which  it  is  found  practical 
and  atlvantageous  to  adopt  arc  ihe  following: 

I.  Milk  Biet,  consisting  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  quarts 
of  milk  per  diem,  and  nothing  else. 

I  J.  CoBvalesceEt  Diet»  or  half  diet,  or  light  diet,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  intended  for  patients  convalescing  from  acute  disease,  or  for 
patients  who  are  unable  to  digest  the  full  house  diet.  In  the  average 
medical  ward  the  majority  of  patients  live  usually  upon  this  diet» 
which  is  not  adapted  for  the  special  rec|uirenients  of  any  particular 
disease,  but  is  simply  light,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion,  and 
is  therefore  serviceable  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  which  do 
not  need  more  careful  selection  of  footl. 

in.  FarinaceoBS  Diet,  from  whicfi  animal  food,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  milk  and  butter,  is  excluded.  This  diet  is  not  of 
very  general  use,  but  is  temporarily  serviceable  in  some  forms  of 
disease,  such  as  chronic  liright's  disease  and  acute  gout. 

IV.  Nitrogenous  Biet*  or  animal  foot!,  which  is  somewhat  more 
used  than  the  preceding  diet,  and  from  which  sugars  and  almost  all 
forms  of  starchy  food  excepting  a  little  dried  bread,  toast,  or  ( iraham 
bread,  are  excluded.  This  diet  is  particularly  serviceable  in  cases 
of  flatulent  dyspepsia,  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  in  which  the  starches  and  sugars  invariably  undergo  acid 
fermentation,  with  eructations  and  flatulence.  It  also  serves  for 
diabetics,  with  slight  modification. 

\\  House  or  Full  Diet  should  lie  the  most  economical  diet  for 
the  hospital  upon  whicli  patients  who  have  nearly  completed  their 
convalescence  may  be  placed,  as  well  as  those  patients,  including 
certain  medical  cases  and  a  large  number  of  minor  surgical  cases, 
vihose  <ligestive  organs  are  in  normal  condition.  It  usually  in- 
cludes the  coarser  articles  of  fond,  sometimes  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage, potatoes,  codfish,  etc,  and  i!  is  ver^-  often  the  general  diet 
for  the  servants  and  attendants  in  hospitals  as  well  as  patients, 

\*L  Artiolet  of  Special  Diet. — Under  this  list  are  included  lux- 
uries and  delicacies,  such  as  oysters,  jellies,  custards,  etc.,  and  extra 
allowances  of  eggs,  chicken,  cream,  and  fmits,  which  may  be  desir- 
able to  furnish  in  a  few  indivi<lual  cases. 

With  a  system  arranged  upon  this  plan,  as  wnll  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  sample  tables,  used  in  some  of  the  representative 
hospitals,  the  ordering  of  the  diet  is  simplified  for  the  visiting  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  and  is  less  likely  to  lie  relegated  by  htm  to  sub- 
ordinates than  it  is  if  he  is  obliged  to  spend  the  time  required  for 
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selecting^  a  separate  menu  for  each  patient  in  the  ward.     The  Itmilir 

tions  of  each  separate  diet  should  be  distinctly   under  '  hy  iB 

the  attendants  and  nurses,  anti  a  printed  diet  list  of  am  tcidcil 

under  the  headings  '*  nitrogenous  diet/*  "  farinaceous  diet."^  nc^ 
should  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  ward  dininjj  or  service  roooB^ 
The  daily  variations  within  the  limits  of  these  diets  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  or  an  assistant.  wboK 
special  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  food  for  the  itistiiuiion,  and  seto 
such  articles  as  will  give  reasonable  variety,  due  allowance  beiaf 
made  for  variations  in  regard  to  price  and  seasati  of  the  year. 

In  many  large  hospitals  not  only  is  the  arrangcmctit  ol  the  ifiet 
imperfect,  but  the  <lctails  of  preparing  and  serving  food  are  so  in- 
efficiently supervised  that  there  is  great  loss  from  waste  and 
feet  cooking,  and  the  additional  expense  of  employ inj^  one  or 
specially  trained  persons  to  superintend  these  matters  woitM 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in  the  waste  anil  Jii_ 
benefit  to  the  patients. 

Overfeeding^. — Too  much  food  is  often  given   hospu.ii   ^-iit 
by  overzealous  nurses,  who  are  anxious  to  hasten  con^^frvrnccl 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  treatment  of  simple  st 
where  there  is  no  special  digestive  tlisorder,     A  man  ^._-  ..mc^j, 
to  doing  eight  hours  of  active  physical  labour  when  put  to  bed 
six  weeks  or  more  with  his  leg  immobilised  for  a  fr  lo 

not  neeil  to  l>e  constantly  stufTeil  with  lar^e  iptanttties  ^1 

yet  such  patients,  if  the  matter  is  not  carefully  directed.  wtU  be  nlfetil 
found  to  receive  full  house  diet,  which  in  itself  15  ample  for  lliej 
working  attendants  of  the  hospital,  and  in  addition  lo  he  giveti 
or  three  quarts  of  milk  a  day  as  a  beverage.    The  natural  re%«h  i*| 
constipation,  indigestion,  with  a  hea\ily  coated  tongue  and  nuytt  i*j 
less  biliousness,  which  in  turn  ts  counteracted  by  a  compoimd  < 
thartic  pill  or  a  dose  of  calomel.     I  have  known  of  night  rijtsp*'' 
going  through  wards  with  pitchers  of  milk,  and  f)<  Hiring  out  lUfl^ 
blerfuls  for  any  patients  who  were  at  all  thirsty,  itutie  irre^pectirt 
of  any  supen^ision.     In  a  large  hospital,  where  the  monlhh  cow- 
sumption  of  milk  is  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen   thousand  $(^ 
Ions,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  its  indiscrimiTi  '    vtr- 1 

age  is  an  item  of  ver\*  considerable  and  untu  -<- 

the  institution,  besides  being  an  actual  detriment  to  xtmny  of 
patients. 

Another  undesirable  tendency  among  American  hos|»ttal  die-j 
taries  is  to  include  too  much  meat.     The  i>n^  *al 

compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of  the  agricuhi  .    r,  I 

this  fact  very^  strikingly.     Not  over  four  ounces  of  cooked  mcM 
(without  bone)  need  be  allowed  in  the  meal  for  men. 

Fiih  Diet. — In  some  hospitals  in  addition  to  the  subdivbioiB 
of  the  diet  above  given,  a  "  fish  diet  **  may  be  orderc<L  which  ii 
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very  useful  and  should  be  generally  adopted.  In  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  this  diet  consists  of  a  ration  of  bread  ten  ounces  and  fish 
eight  ounces  (the  uncooked  measure),  such  as  haddock,  cod,  or  sole, 
or  some  similar  fish,  potatoes  eight  ounces,  cocoa  one  ounce,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  a  sixth  of  a  pint  of  milk.  This  is  a 
servHceable  and  economical  form  of  diet  for  a  considerable  class  of 
patients  for  whom  large  quantities  of  meat  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  injurious. 

Broth  Diet, — In  children's  hospitals  a  diet  is  sometimes  classified 
as  the  "  broth  diet,'*  i.  e,.  mutton  broth  flavoured  with  vegetables, 
and  bread  and  butter,  with  milk;  or  a  '*  beef-tea  diet/'  in  which  the 
beef  tea  replaces  the  broth ;  and  in  the  lighter  diet  of  children* 
gruels,  bread  and  molasses,  and  simple  articles  of  farinaceous  food 
such  as  farina,  cornstarch,  rice,  etc  shoidd  play  an  important  role. 
Sometimes  such  diet  goes  under  the  name  of  '*  soft  food.'* 

In  some  of  the  English  hospitals,  as  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
ptlal»  beer  is  allowed  with  the  full  diet,  and  in  this  hospital  also  a 
discrimination  is  made  in  ordering  the  diet  according  to  sex,  females 
being  given  from  two  to  four  ounces  less  bread  and  two  to  three 
ounces  less  meat  tlian  males.  This  discrimination  is  not  usually 
j^k_in  American  hospitals 
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Sample  Hospital  Dietaries 
dietary  of  the  new  york  hospital 
'*  AH  patients  shall  be  furnished  the  regular  house  diet,  unless 


otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon. 
As  a  substitute  fur  the  hnuse  diet,  there  may  be  furnished »  on  the 
order  of  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  only,  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

t"  I,  Restricted  diet. 
*•  2,   Milk  diet. 

"  The  attending  physician  or  surgeon  shall  specify,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  to  a  patient,  which  diet  shall  be  furnished. 
This  duty  may  not  be  delegated  to  the  house  physician  or  house 
surgeon,  except  that,  on  the  admission  of  a  patient  to  a  ward, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  either  to  give  instruction  on  the  subject  to 
the  nurse  in  charge,  and  such  instruction  shall  be  followed  until 
the  first  visit  of  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon. 

*•  The  wards  shall  be  supplied  with  blanks,  calknl  diet  lists.  The 
head  nnrse  shall  carry  one  of  these  with  her  regidarly  when  accom- 
panying the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  on  his  visits,  and  shall 
note  down  carefully  all  his  instructions  as  to  diet ;  he  shall  sign 
these  lists  before  leaving  the  ward, 

'*  Milk  diet,  or  restricted  diet,  may  not  be  ordered  in  addhion 
to  the  regular  house  diet,  but  only  as  a  substitute  therefofp  but  the 
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attending  physician  or  surgeon  may  order  items  of  special  cfiet 
particular  cases. 

**  Lists  defining  the  diflferent  classes  of  diet  shall   be  funtisl 
each  attending  physician  and  surgeoiL 

'*  Cards,  appropriately  inscribed,  shall  be  placed  at  the  bead 
each  bed.  which  shall  designate  the  class  of  diet,  and  also  the  ai 
of  stimulant,  which  is  furnished  each  patient. 

*'  A  diet  kitchen  is  established,  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  directress  of  nurses,  wherein  articles  of  special  diet  shall  be 
prepared  and  sensed  as  ordered. 


"  Dfiily  House  Diet 

*'  Breakfast. — Oatmeal  or  hominy ;  tea  or  coffee,  wf  li  mi  Ik 
sugar ;  bread  and  butter. 

**  Dinner. — Potatoes;  bread  and  butter:  one  or  more  of  the  W- 
lovving  vegetables:  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  beets»  spinach,  sqtiailt. 

**  Supper. — Tea  with  milk  and  sugar ;  bread  and  butter ;  stewed 
or  fresh  fniit, 

**  In  addition  on  Sunday, — Breakfast:  eggs.  Dinner:  roast  bcH 
cornstarch  pudding.  Monday. — Breakfast :  baked  potatoes  Din- 
ner :  stack  soup,  stewed  beef  or  mutton,  rice  pudding.  Tutsday*-^ 
Breakfast:  mutton  chops.  Dinner:  pea  soup,  roast  mttltoti*  brcn! 
pudding.    IVcdnesday. — Breakfast;  fried  or  stewed  r  -     Do^- 

ner:  roast  beef,  cornstarch  pudding.     Thursday, —  l^  • :  ^IKP- 

Dinner:  stock  soup,  stewed  beef  or  mutton,  tapioca  pudding*  Ffi- 
day. — ^Breakfast :  salt  mackerel  or  codfish.  Dinner:  liean  ioop, 
baked  fish,  beans,  rice  pudding.  Saturday, — Breakfast :  beefsteak. 
Dinner:  corned  beef,  cabbage,  bread  pudding, 

"  Restricted  Dirt 

'*  Breakfast. — ^Tea  or  coffee  (with  milk  and  sugar)*  tartnaceoiar 
food  (with  milk),  eggs. 

'*  Dinner, — Soup;  either  of  the  following:  raw  oysters,  ramsi  beet 
steaV,  chicken  wnth  vegetables,  pudding  (bread,  rice,  tapioca*  or  com- 
starch), 

"  Supper, — Tea  (with  milk  and  sugar),  bread  (with  butter),  fniii 
(fresh  or  dried)* 

"  Milk  DiH 

"  Six  pints  of  milk  daily. 

"  Artielcs  of  Special  Diet 

"  Milk,  eggs,  beef  tea,  oysters,  cornstarch,  chops,  steak,  chtckea. 
chicken  soup,  rice,  broth,  farina,  ice  cream,  as  ordered  by  the  atteo«i- 
ing  physician  or  surgeon. 

**  Salt  fish,  jellies,  custards,  gruels." 
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At  the  New  York  Hospital  a  carefully  graduated  diet  list,  made 
out  in  ounces  per  capita,  was  formerly  in  use,  but  it  was  found  both 
unnecessary  and  unpractical.  Separate  tables  are  laid  for  the  pa- 
tients, nurses,  and  servants;  but  the  amount  of  food  is  estimated 
in  a  general  way,  the  terms  being  based  rather  upon  the  cost  price 
per  capita  than  upon  the  number  of  ounces,  and  it  is  proportioned 
by  the  housekeeper  and  her  assistants  with  due  regard  to  economy. 

DIETARY  OF  THE   PRESBYTERIAN    HOSPITAL,    NEW  YORK,   1901 

Although  the  diet  is  very  satisfactory  and  ample  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York,  the  food  allowance  per  capita  for  patients 
is  not  separately  estimated,  and  the  house  diet,  convalescent  diet, 
and  diet  for  the  servants  on  pages  782-783  are  all  originally  pre- 
pared in  bulk,  and  subsequently  subdivided  by  the  cooks  and  nurses 
under  the  order  of  the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  without 
regard  as  to  accurate  measurement  of  quantity  in  ounces. 

The  diet  sheet  on  page  784  is  in  daily  use  in  the  wards  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  city.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  properly  classified  according  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  It 
was  introduced  several  years  ago  after  a  careful  comparison  with 
diets  of  other  institutions,  and  it  has  proved  very  practical.  It  is 
the  most  liberal  and  best-classified  diet  of  any  hospital  with  which 
I  am  familiar. 

DIETARY   IN   BELLEVUE,  GOUVERNEUR,    FORDHAM,   AND 
HARLEM   HOSPITALS,    NEW  YORK,    1901 

Monday 

Breakfast, — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  oatmeal,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce ; 
milk,  one  quart. 

Dinmr. — Roast  beef,  eight  ounces;  rice,  one  ounce;  soup,  one 
pint ;  potatoes,  eight  ounces ;  vegetables,  four  ounces ;  bread. 

Supper. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  one  ounce  of  stewed  apples. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast, — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  hominy,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce ; 
milk,  one  quart. 

Dinner, — Mutton  stew,  eight  ounces;  potatoes,  eight  ounces; 
vegetables,  four  ounces;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  bread 
pudding,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 


Meats — 
Egg<,  or 
Fre>h  h>h.  o 
Stew    'ii'ithoi 

hies,  or 
Meat  hash  :* 

tatocs. 

DIXN 

Soup- 
Stock,  or 
Chowder. 


Graham  bread. 

MeatH— 
Beef  (roast  or 
Mutton!  roast 
Krc«ih  fish,  or 
Irish  Slew. 

Vegetables — 
Spin.ich,  or 
Lettuce,  or 
Celerj',  or 
String  beans. 


Fu.'iing — 
Cus:ard. 
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Farinacbous  Dibt. 

Miuc  Dibt. 

EXTKAS. 

BREAKFAST. 

BREAKFAST. 

ORDERED  ONLY  BY  THE 

Tea  or  coffee  (milk  and 

One  quart  of  milk. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 

sugar). 

OR  SURGEON. 

Bread  and  batter — 

Mutton  chops. 

White  bread,  or 

Beefsteak. 

Graham  bread,  or 

Scraped  beef. 

Beef  tea  (made  with  hy- 

Com bread,  or 

Rolls,  or 

drochloric  acid). 

Toast. 

Chicken  (broiled,   fricas- 

Porridge— 

seed,  or  roast). 

Hominy,  or 

Chicken  broth. 

Farina,  or 

Eggs. 
M%. 

Indian  meal. 

Ovsters. 
Clam  broth. 

Gruels. 

Crackers. 
Gingerbread. 
Custard. 
Milk  toast 

DINNER. 

DINNER. 

Soup- 

One  quart  of  milk. 

Vegetable,  or 

Macaroni,  or 

Barley  broth. 

Dry  bread. 

Vegetables- 

Baked  potatoes  and 

Tomatoes,  or 

French  beans,  or 

Rice,  or 

Macaroni,  or 

Samp. 

Pudding — 

Rice,  or 

Bread,  or 

Tapioca,  or 

Farina,  or 

Cornstarch. 

SUPPER. 

SUPPER. 

Tea  (milk  and  sugar). 

One  quart  of  milk. 

Bread  and  milk,  or 

Milk  toast,  or 

Hominy,  or 

Boiled  rice,  or  Farina. 

Fruit- 

Apples  stewed  or  baked,  or 

Prunes,  or  Pears. 
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Supper, — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces ;  butter,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce. 

IVednesday 

Breakfast, — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  rice,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce ;  milk, 
one  quart. 

Dimter, — Roast  beef,  eight  ounces;  barley  soup,  one  pint;  pota- 
toes, eight  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 

Supper, — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  butter;  stewed  prunes,  one  ounce. 

Thursday 

Breakfast, — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  butter ;  oatmeal,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce ;  milk, 
one  quart. 

Dinner, — Beef  stew,  eight  ounces ;  potatoes,  eight  ounces ;  vege- 
tables, four  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 

Supper, — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  butter ;  one  ounce  of  stewed  apples. 

Friday 

Breakfast, — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  two  eggs ;  crackers,  one  ounce ;  milk,  one 
quart. 

Dinner, — Baked  fish,  eight  ounces ;  potatoes,  eight  ounces ;  vege- 
tables, four  ounces;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  rice  pudding, 
two  and  a  half  ounces. 

Supper. — Tea.  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar :  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  butter. 

Saturday 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  hominy,  one  ounce ;  crackers, 
one  ounce ;  milk,  one  quart. 

Dinner. — Mutton  stew,  ei^ht  ounces:  potatoes,  nine  ounces; 
vegetables,  four  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 
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Slipper, — Tea,  one  pint,  with  milk  half  a  pint,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  butler,  a  quarter  ot; 
ounce  ;  stewed  prunes,  one  ounce. 

Sunday 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  witli  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  (|uancr  of 
an  ounce  of  butter ;  crackers,  one  ounce ;  milk,  one  quart ;  two  egg^ 

Dinner. — Corned  beef,  eight  ounces;  bean  stmp.  one  pinl :  fjota* 
toes,  eight  ounces;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  cornstarch 
pudtling,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 

Supper. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  mrlk  and  half  an  ijuikc 
of  sugar:  bread,  five  ami  one  third  ounces,  and  butter,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce. 

Milk  Diet 

To  be  prescribed  by  attending  physicians  or  surgeons. 

Articles  of  Special  Diet 
Beefsteak,  half  a  pound :  beef  tea,  one  pinl ;  chicken.  Itidf  m 
pound;  chicken  soup,  one  pinl;  rice  and  milk,  one  pint;  two  cgg^; 
milk,  one  quart. 


\ 


DIETARY   OF  THE   ROOSEVELT   HOSPITAL,    NEW    VUKK 

The  ward  diet  of  the  Roosevelt  HospitaU  New  York  cttf,  k 
classified  as  follows : 

Full  Diet 

Daily. — Meat,  dressed,  eiglit  ounces;  potatoes,  eight  ounces: 
bread,  twelve  ounces ;  butter,  one  ounce ;  sugar,  two  ounces  and  a 
half;  milk,  half  a  pint;  coffee,  half  an  ounce;  lea,  an  eighth  uf  an 
ounce.  On  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  other  vegetables  in 
addition  to  potatoes,  two  ounces;  bread,  rice,  or  tapioca  pudtling. 
On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  soup,  one  pint.    On  Fridays,  fish. 

Breakfast. — Coffee  with  sugar  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  por- 
ridge of  oatmeal,  wheaten  grits,  or  samp. 

Dinner, — Sunday  :  Roast  beef,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  or  either 
table,  bread,  and  bread  pudding.  Monday:  Soup,  boiled  multmu 
potatoes,  and  bread.  Tuesday :  Corned  beef,  twelve  ounces ;  cab* 
bage  or  turnips,  potatoes,  and  bread.  Wednesday  :  .Sou[>,  roaM  bed. 
potatoes,  and  bread,  Thursday  :  Soup,  boiled  beef,  potatoes,  anions. 
tapioca,  sago,  or  farina  pudtling,  and  bread.  Friday;  Fish,  hailed 
or  roast  beef,  potatoes,  bread,  boiled  rice  sweetened  with  Migar  and 
milk,  and  raisins.    Saturday:  .Stew*  of  nuitton.  potatoes,  and  bread- 

Supper. — Tea  with  sugar  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  baked 
apples,  or  stewed  pears,  or  primes,  or  green  or  dried  apple  sauce.  amL 
on  Sundays,  gingerbread  varied,  alternate  weeks,  wiili  ctsmtit  btms. 
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Half  Diet 
Daily, — Meat,  dressed,  four  ounces ;  potatoes,  four  ounces ;  bread, 
six  ounces ;  of  other  articles,  the  same  as  in  full  diet. 

Milk  Diet 
Daily, — Milk,  two  pints;  bread,  twelve  ounces;  rice  or  samp, 
two  ounces ;  butter,  one  ounce. 

Extras 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  extras  may  be  ordered 
by  the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons :  Beefsteak,  chicken  soup, 
gruel,  beef  tea,  oysters  or  clams,  cornstarch,  mutton  chops,  milk, 
rice,  chicken,  eggs. 

DIETARY  OF  THE  JOHNS   HOPKINS   HOSPITAL,    BALTIMORE 

At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  Free  Ward  Diet  is  liberal, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  food  qualitatively  as  served 
to  the  wards.  A  sample  Sunday  maiu  given  there  is  the  following. 
It  is  expensive,  owing  to  the  excess  of  animal  food : 

Breakfast, — Corned-beef  hash,  oatmeal,  toast,  eggs,  bread  and 
butter,  coffee  or  tea,  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Soup,  roast  beef,  potatoes,  rice,  turnips,  toast,  pud- 
ding and  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

Supper. — Cold  roast  beef  or  pressed  corned  beef,  bread  and  but- 
ter, coffee  or  tea,  and  milk. 


DIETARY   FOR   LIVERPOOL   INFIRMARY 

Sample  Diet  suggested  for  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  and  other  English 

Hospitals 


Sick. 

Normal. 

Convalescence. 

Breakfast, 

8.30  A.M. 

\  pt.  milk. 

3  oz.  bread  or  oatmeal. 

f  pt.  of  new  milk. 
6  oz.  bread. 
2  oz  oatmeal. 

I  pt.  new  milk. 
8  oz.  bread. 
3  oz.  oatmeal. 

If  cocoa  or  coffee  is  ]given  with  sugar,  omit  the  oatmeal  and  give  \  pt. 
of  milk 

Dinner, 
1.30  P.M. 

i  pt.  of  milk,  made  into 
pudding  with  rice,  sago, 
etc. 

\  pt.  beef  tea. 

4  oz.  bread. 

Meat,  4  oz.  (men). 

"       3  oz.  (women). 
Bread,  6  oz. 
Potato,  8  oz. 
Cheese,  \  oz. 

Meat,  4  oz. 
*'       3  oz. 
Bread,  8  oz. 
Potato,  8  oz. 
Cheese,  i  oz. 

Same  for  all  as  the  breakfast,  but  with  addition  of  a  cereal. 

Supper, 
6.30  to  7  P.M. 

f   pt.  broth  with   boiled 

meat. 
Salt  ad  HHtum. 

Bed  at  8  P.  M. 

Malt  liquor  as  exceptional  treat. 

1  Total  bread,  18  oz. 

Total    bread, 
24  oz. 
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DIETARY  OF  THE   COOK    COUNTY    HOSPITAL,    CHICAGO 

In  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  of  Chicago,  the  oflficial  diets  utt 
four — viz.,  ward  diet,  light  diet»  special  diet,  milk  diet. 

I*-xtras  may  be  ordered,  such  as  chickens,  chops,  beefsteak,  egg^. 
cream,  crackers,  lemons,  or  additional  butter,  milk,  sugar,  sirup,  and 
vinegar. 

Here  again  no  special  attempt  is  made  to  classify  iood^  quah- 
tatively. 

The  following  is  a  sample  midsummer  diet,  from  a  sn    "  ^- 

pital,  having  about  seventy  beds.  u\  which  attention  is  ec^  A\y 

given  to  variety  in  food  cookery  which  wnuld  be  im|>ossiblc  in  l 
larger  institution  without  incurring  needless  expense : 

WARD  DIETARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY  FOR  WOMEN 

AND   CHILDREN,  ick>1 

Sunday 

Breakfast. — ^Fnll  Diets  :  Hominy  with  milk,  fish  balls  or  rreamcd 
fish»  brown  bread  or  biscuit.  coflPee  with  milk  and  sugar,  fresh  fruit 
Half  Diets:  Hominy  with  milk,  toast,  coflfce,  fresh  fruit. 

Dinner. — Full  Diets:  Soup,  bread,  roast  beef,  sweet  or  n'tttte 
potatoes,  spinach  or  egg  plant,  pudding.  Half  Diets:  Clam  bityth, 
toast,  chicken  or  beef  jelly,  rice,  or  ice  cream, 

Supf^cr, — Full  Diets :  Pressed  beef  or  cream  salmon,  lircad  ami 
butter,  cocoa-  Half  Diets:  Indian  meal  porridge  and  milk,  toast, 
cocoa,  fruit. 

Monday 

Breakfast. — ^Full  Diets:  Oatmeal  and  milk,  bread  arwi  butter^ 
poached  eggs  on  toast,  coflFee  with  milk  and  sugar.  Half  Diets: 
Oatmeal,  eggs  on  toast,  coffee,  fresh  fruit. 

£>/««rr— Full  Diets :  Soup,  bread,  roast  lamb,  spaghetti,  toon* 
toes  or  lima  beans,  rice  pudding  or  prune  pudding  or  cot*^  -  •  ^-*d* 
ding.     Half  Diets:  Chicken  broth,  toast,  spaghetti,  rice  ;  t 

cottage  pudding. 

Supf>cr. — Full  Diets :  Baked  potatoes  and  bacon  or  creanietl  beef 
or  toast,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  fniit.  Half  Diets:  Homtny  and  milk, 
bread  and  butter  or  toast,  tea.  fniit. 


Tuesday 

Breakfast, — ^Full  Diets:  WTieat  flakes  and  milk,  beef  mime 
hash,  bread  and  butter,  coffee.     Half  Diets:  Wheat  flakes,  Inmrrrd 
toast,  coffee,  fresh  fnut. 

Dimier, — ^Fnll  Diets :  Soup,  bread,  steak,  cresses,  potatoe§>  he^m 
Of  carrots  or  beets,  boiled  or  baked  custard  or  icc  crcani.  Half 
Diets :  Mutton  broth,  rice,  toast,  custard  or  ice  cream. 
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Supper. — Full  Diets :  Brown  bread  and  butter,  cream  cheese  or 
boiled  eggs  or  sliced  beef,  fruit,  cocoa.  Half  Diets :  Oatmeal  jelly 
and  milk,  toast,  fruit,  cocoa. 

IVednesday 

Breakfast, — Full  Diets :  Hominy  with  milk,  lamb  mince  or  lamb 
with  cream  sauce,  bread,  butter,  coflfee.  Half  Diets :  Hominy  with 
milk,  buttered  toast,  boiled  eggs,  coffee,  fresh  fruit. 

Dinner, — Full  Diets :  Soup,  bread,  chicken,  potatoes  or  rice,  peas, 
tapioca  or  fruit  pudding  or  custard.  Half  Diets :  Broth,  rice,  toast,, 
tapioca. 

Supper, — Full  Diets :  Spaghetti  and  tomato  or  sliced  tomatoes  or 
baked  corn,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  fruit.  Half  Diets :  Wheat  flakes 
and  milk,  toast,  tea,  fruit. 

Thursday 

Breakfast, — Full  Diets :  Oatmeal  and  milk,  fresh  fish,  bread  and 
butter,  coffee.  Half  Diets:  Oatmeal  and  milk,  toast,  coffee,  fresh 
fruit. 

Dinner, — Full  Diets:  Soup,  bread,  braised  beef,  macaroni,  spin- 
ach or  string  beans,  wine  jelly  or  fruit  jelly.  Half  Diets :  Chicken 
broth,  macaroni,  toast,  wine  jelly. 

Supper, — Full  Diets :  Beef  stew  or  cream  toast  or  pea  soup,  bread 
and  butter,  cake,  fruit,  cocoa.    Half  Diets :  Cream  toast,  cocoa,  fruit. 

Friday 

Breakfast, — Full  Diets :  Wheat  flakes  and  milk,  scrambled  eggs 
on  toast,  bread  and  butter.  Half  Diets:  Wheat  flakes  and  milk, 
eggs,  toast,  coffee,  fresh  fruit. 

Dinner, — Full  Diets:  Soup,  bread,  fish,  potatoes,  tomatoes  or 
peas,  bread  pudding  or  Indian  pudding  or  ice  cream.  Half  Diets : 
Lamb  broth,  rice,  bread  pudding  or  ice  cream. 

Supper, — Full  Diets :  Chowder  or  boiled  eggs,  bread  and  butter, 
tea,  fruit.    Half  Diets :  Oatmeal  jelly,  toast,  tea,  fruit. 

Saturday 

Breakfast, — Full  Diets:  Indian  meal  porridge  and  maple  sirup 
or  milk,  beef  ragout,  bread  and  butter,  coffee.  Half  Diets :  Indian 
porridge,  toast,  coffee. 

Dinner, — Full  Diets :  Soup,  bread,  steak,  potatoes,  cauliflower  or 
squash.  Half  Diets :  Chicken  broth,  toast,  rice,  rennet  custard,  blanc 
mange. 

Supper, — Full  Diets :  Lamb  stew  or  baked  beans,  bread  and  but- 
ter, tea,  fruit.    Half  Diets :  Wheat  flakes  and  milk,  toast,  tea,  fruit. 

Food  which  may  be  ordered  by  resident  or  attending  physicians 
when  daily  diet  is  not  adequate  or  suitable : 

Beefsteak,  chops,  chicken,  beef  jelly,  chicken  jelly,  scraped  beef 


aLkTIljNrr.   I'CET.ULIES 

€«r  'Smrmches.  dam  bnch,  crackers,  extra  eggs  and 
cily.  waltz  or  miit  jelly,  cold  beef  extract 


w  Admit  IVjmttm  Pati^mts^  igoi,  not  including 
'.-iSL   ^gyx.  jr  3^  Tia  far  Special  Casts 


',2^    ae  -v«2ir  itaes  lar \  ounce. 

ITT    7'stK   TrTArS   H<3SPrr.\L— PROPOSED    DIETARY 
-  -i^rTT  ^"^Int  -^jommenis  die  toUowin^  dietarj'  and  food  supply 

r    -• r        ;;-v    V  .TX  foC^  HcSDItal . 

^r  oaie  s-  ntenieri  ajr  paneots  not  upon  extra  diet  and 
.rrL'^-jrti^  iil".  aiii  I  irre  sujgested  that  25  per  cent  in  the  rations 
*   TTra:.  Sjor.  imi  -actatFres  h^  added  for  workers." 

ZW?  Ratiom 
Lcuu   vtdt   ^lUBK.    Mrimmng  aited  oi«at&.  &esh  and  salted 


12  ounces. 


^  vr.    'J   .^  &ei  JL  nakmi^  bcead  and  m  cooidng  (may  in 

-tut   .^  -voscmifBi  Tf  ujiiyueal  and  macaroni) 12       ** 

*'9vttsj«s.  ■  12       " 

tii.^  ..  16 

-**  3?r:  2     " 

^^Mf;^  ...       2         " 

^i^TTf  2         " 

>wr*<  I  ounce. 

vluc.  njottitr.  «•  Tafmr-if l4     ** 

^;»ti>  T  [jttfc-  dn««) li     ** 

.'  iwv   \n  ~b^  J«r»  mni  coastedK I     " 

i«   ?MlCK.- i     •* 

^^^yn^jT  /«r  Ji«r  Hundred  Persons  far    Thirty  Days 

^\<^^  -Mtifi  XMK.  acfmfTng  salted  meat,  fresh  and  salted 

•Mik  imi  -Hmitrr,  a^ciL 2,250  pounds. 

*hMi«aM)rb«  lift  pint  ^sobstftnted  by  commeal  and  macaroni)  2,250 

'o«ji&u«cv    .   2,250       *' 

HiilL  

-e!J>         

^■i;i^«a 

'JUi,t<f 

C*uc*<   

•<x« 

riouftiny     

•^>ftim<ai 

CodWik 

T»8^ 


1,500  quarts. 
250  dozen. 

490  pounds. 

430       " 

215       '* 

108 

* 

108 

* 

108 

♦ 

180 

• 

26 

i 
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"  Flour  should  be  interchangeable,  on  this  basis,  with  potatoes, 
rice,  hominy,  and  oatmeal.  Butter  and  cheese  may  be  interchange- 
able in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  butter  to  two  pounds  of 
cheese ;  and  eggs  and  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  two  eggs  to  one 
pint  of  milk.  There  are  occasions  when  eggs  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage  for  meat.  This  may  be  done  on  the  basis  of  eight 
«ggs  for  one  pound  of  meat.    When  fruits,  fresh  and  dried,  are  used 

in  abundance,  a  reduction  may  be  made  in  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and 

milk." 

DIETARY   OF  THE   UTICA   STATE   HOSPITAL   FOR  THE   INSANE 

Monday 
Breakfast, — Cold  corned  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  gravy,  boiled  rice,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Roll,  bread,  sirup,  butter,  tea. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast, — Cold  roast  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  boiled  mutton,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  and  tea. 

Supper, — Molasses  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast, — Roast  mutton,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Roast  veal,  boiled  potatoes,  Indian  pudding,  gravy, 
bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Supper. — Stewed  prunes,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Thursday 

Breakfast. — Cold  roast  veal,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Baked  salt  pork,  baked  beans,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper. — Cheese,  roll,  bread,  sirup,  butter,  tea. 

Friday 
Breakfast. — Codfish,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  butter, 
tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Fresh  fish,  boiled  potatoes,  dried  raspberr>'  pie,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Sugar  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 
52 
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Saturday 

Breakfast. — Cold  roast  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dimicr, — Corned  beef,  boiled  cabbage,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Corn  and  wheat  bread,  cheese,  butter,  tea. 

Sunday 

Breakfast, — Boiled  eggs,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Pinner, — Cold  boiled  ham,  boiled  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  canned 
corn,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Ginger  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

l*>esh  vegetables  and  fruits  in  their  season. 

Kxtra  diet  may  be  ordered  as  follows:  Milk  toast,  dry  toast,  egjj 
on  tivist,  beef  tea,  beefsteak,  chops,  ham,  scrambled  eggs,  fried  and 
l>oiled  eggs,  baked  custard,  cornstarch,  rice  and  milk,  gruef,  sauce, 
\\oX  milk,  and  chocolate.    For  each  patient  the  daily  allowance  is: 

Butter li  oz. 

Su|^ I  i  " 

l\>tiiti>cs Ill  •• 

i\>ftVc j»rt  •• 

Tea A  " 

Klour 11^" 

Kievh  beef lo    " 

Kresh  vegetables  in  season  and  in  varying  amount. 

£x/ra  Diet 

fMilk  loasi  (for  breakfast)  if  ^^         . 
It    t.     ,/-  ui  .       .       -- Three  times  a  day. 
Beef  tea  (Cvbils  s  extract)  S  ^ 

Acute  mania.      ^  ^;^^,  ^^^  ^j^j^^^ 

[  Milk  iabout  three  quarts  daily) 
r  Breakfast — Egg  on  toast  (no  coffee). 
Melancholia.       \  Pinner— Steak  (rare)  or  chops,  fresh  vegetables. 

1  Supper — (iniel.  sauce  (apple),  custard  or  boiled  egg. 

Milk,  one  quart. 

Three  eggs, 

^-  ,       .    ,.  ,  CixUliver  oil. 

Melanchi^ia,  re-      „„.  , 

fuMniT  Kxvl  fcil  ,    , 

\  Suijar. 
bv  lube  twice  i    -  , 

daily.  _  .       , 

Pancreatm.  three  grains. 

I  Pepsin,  three  grains. 

\  Sixlium  bicarbonate,  fifteen  grains. 

This  amount  given  twice  a  day  is  varied  once  a  ^-eek  by  chicken 
or  mutton  broth. 

"  Two  of  the  ivitients  fed  by  tube  with  this  combination  tor  over 
a  year  remainevl  in  good  condition  "  (Steele). 
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Full  Dietaries  for  Children  at  Various  English  Hospitals  (Chambers) 


Age.            Bread. 

Butter. 
I  oz. 

Milk. 

Meat. 

"ar 

Pudding. 

Hospital. 

Under  ^,       Un- 

ipt. 

2  0Z. 

4  oz. 

Unlimited. 

St.  George's. 

limited. 

Under  7.  |    12  oz. 

? 

ipt. 

2  OZ. 

30Z. 

Twice 
a  week. 

I^ndon. 

VJndcr  8.     5i  0*. 

j 

1 

About 
foz. 

ipt 

2  OZ. 

4  oz. 

i  pint. 

Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street, 
and  Evelina  Hospi- 
tals. 

Under  8.       8  oz. 

About 

? 

2  OZ. 

4  oz. 

Leeds  Infirmary. 

• 

I  oz. 

Above  8.       8  oz. 

About 

Ipt. 

3OZ. 

6  oz. 

Gruel, 

Children's,   Great    Or- 

I oz. 

broth, 
ipt. 

i  pint. 

mond  Street,  and 
Evelina  Hospitals. 

Under  9.      6  oz. 

? 

ipt. 

2  OZ. 

6  oz. 

i  pint  gruel' Birmingham      General 

■ 

or  broth. 

Hospital. 

Under   9.  *    7  oz. 

4oz. 

I  pt. 

40Z. 

4  oz. 

To  order. 

St.  Bartholomew's. 

Under  la     12  oz. 

f  oz. 

I  pt. 

2  OZ. 

4  oz. 

6  oz. 

SL  Thomas's. 

Under  10.      6  oz. 

? 

lipt. 

2  eggs.,      ? 

8  oz. 

King's  College. 

Diet  of  Northeastern  Hospital  for  Children,  London 

Milk  diet.  I  Fish  diet.  Full  diet. 


Breakfast,  7  A.  M. 
Dinner,  12  M 


Tea,  3.30  P.  M. 
Supper,  6  p.  »r . 


Milk,  i  pt.  ;  bread, 
2  oz.,  with  butter. 

Milk,  i  pt. ;  rice  or 
other  milk  pud- 
ding. 


Milk  or  cocoa,  i  pt. ; 
bread,  2-)  oz.,  with 
butter. 

Fish,  boiled,  2^  oz. ; 
potatoes,  mashed, 
3  oz  ;  bread,  i 
oz.  ;  milk  pud- 
ding. 


Milk,  i  pt. ;  bread,  Milk,  i  pt. ;  bread, 
2  oz.,  with  butter.  ,  2i  oz.,  with  trea- 
I     cle  or  butter. 

Biscuit  (cracker)  or  ,  Bread,  2  oz.,  with 
slice  of  bread  and  I  butter,  or  cracker, 
butter. 


Milk  or  cocoa,  \  pt. ; 
bread,  2i  oz.,  with 
butter. 

Roast,  boil'd,  or  minc'd 
mutton,  or  roast  or 
minced  beef,  2}  oz. ; 
mashed  potatoes,  4 
oz.,  to  alternate  with 
green  vegetables ; 
bread,  i  oz. ;  milk 
pudding. 

Bread,  2i  oz.,  with  but- 
ter, treacle,  or  drip- 
pings ;  milk,  \  pt. 

Bread,  2  oz.,  with  but- 
ter, or  cracker. 


DIETARIES   OF   ARMY    HOSPITALS 

United  States  Army  Hospitals 

Special  Diet. — The  medical  officer  will  select  from  this  list  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion :  Bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea,  toast  (dry),  toast 
(milk),  eggs  (boiled),  eggs  (poached),  milk,  beefsteak,  milk  por- 
ridge, ham,  beef  extract,  oatmeal  mush  and  milk,  chicken  (stewed), 
chicken    broth,    mutton    chop,    mutton    broth,    chocolate,    oysters 
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(stewed),  beef  tea,  rice  (boiled),  farina  pudding,  cornstarch,  crack- 
ers (soda  or  cream),  potatoes  (baked),  potatoes  (mashed),  beef  es- 
sence, macaroni  (boiled),  canned  peaches  (stewed),  canned  apples 
(stewed),  canned  pears,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  water- 
melons, cantaloupes,  etc. 

The  following  comprises  the  list  of  articles  allowed  in  the  ration 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  post  hospitals : 

Breakfast 

Bread 6  ounces. 

Butter ^  ounce. 

Coffee I  pint. 

Tea I     " 

Toast,  dry 4  ounces. 

Toast,  milk 6 

Eggs,  boiled i 

Eggs,  poached i 

Milk 12  ounces. 

Beefsteak 6 

Milk  jx)rridge i  pint. 

Ham 4  ounces. 

Beef  essence 2 


Dinner 

Bread ...  4  ounces. 

Chicken,  stewed 6 

Chicken  broth i  pint. 

Mutton  chop 6  ounces. 

Mutton  broth i  pint. 

Milk 12  ounces. 

Oysters,  stewed i  gilL 

Beef  tea 12  ounces. 

Rice,  boiled i  ounce. 

Farina  pudding 4  ounces. 

Cornstarch  pudding 4 

Milk  porridge i  pint. 

Beefsteak 6  ounces. 

Potatoes,  mashed 6       - 

Beef  essence 2       *' 

SrpPER 

Tea I  pint 

Butter ^  ounce. 

Bread 4  ounces^ 

Tt>ast,  dr)' 4 

Milk 12       " 

Kgfis I 

Milk  porridge I  pint 

Beef  essence 2  Ottnccs. 
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Following  is  the  diet  list  issued  in  1900  for  a  large  United  States 
Army  General  Hospital  (at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco) : 


United  States  Army  General  Hospital 

fi»«AICFABT* 

Dnoiu. 

SVifEM. 

SmMjay, 

Oatmeal  and  milk. 

Veimicelll  soup. 

Veal  stew  or  boiled  ham. 

Ham  and  eggs. 

Roast  veal,  sage  dressing,  or 

Apple  sauce. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Turkey  or  chicken  and  dressing. 

Cake. 

Fruit. 

Stewed  peas.    Mashed  potatoes. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Cofice. 

Farina  pudding.     Fruit. 
Bread  and  butter.     Coffee. 

Tea. 

JIfimday, 

Germea  and  milk. 

Roast  beef. 

Codfish  balls  or  hanh 

Beefsteak. 

Mashed  potatoes.    String  beans. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Fried  potatoes. 

Tapioca  pudding. 

Pickles. 

Bread     and    butter. 

Bread  and  butter.     Fruit 

Jam.    Sweet  crackers.    Prunes. 

Fruit. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tuesday. 

Oatmeal  and  milk. 

Vegetable  soup. 

Fried  liver  and  bacon. 

Sausage. 

Baked  pork  and  beans. 

Com  bread  and  sirup  or 

Fried  potatoes. 

Baked  tomatoes. 

Biscuits. 

Bread*  butter,  coffee. 

Bread  pudding. 

Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Fruit. 

Bread,  butter,  cocoa,  fruit. 

Fruit. 

H^fdnfsday, 

Milk  toast. 

Roast  mutton  with  dressing. 

Mutton  stew. 

Beefsteak. 

Mashed  potatoes. 

Pickles.     Sweet  crackers. 

Bread,  batter,  coffee. 

Com  or  fresh  vegetables. 

Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Fruit. 

Chocolate  pudding*     Fruit. 
Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Peach  cobbler. 

TAursdaj^. 

Germea  and  milk. 

Oyster  soup. 

Sliced  roai  t  beef 

Hash. 

Corned  beef  and  cabbage. 

Macaroni  and  cheese. 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Boiled  potatoes.     Radishes. 

Preserves. 

Fruit 

Rice  pudding.     Fruit. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Tea. 

/Friday. 

Oatmeal  and  milk. 

Baked  fish  with  sauce. 

Salmon  salad.     Potato  salad. 

Bacon  and  eggs. 

Plain  boiled  potatoes. 

Apple  sauce. 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Fresh  salad. 

Ginger  crackers. 

Fruit. 

Farina  pudding.     Fruit. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Bread,  butter,  cocoa. 

Tea. 

Saturday. 

Germea  and  milk. 

Roast  beef,  veal,  or  pork. 

Baked  ha>h  or  stew. 

Beefsteak. 

Ma&hctl  potatoe**. 

Stewed  prunes. 

Fried  potatoes. 

H.^F  iJiu      t^iiiliflower. 

Assorted  cakes. 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Bread  pudding. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Fruit. 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Tea. 
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Brbakfast. 


LIGHT    DIET 
Dinner. 


SurrsK 


Sunday, 
Oatmeal  and  milk.    !  Rice  soup. 


Soft-boiled  eggs. 
Milk  toast.    Coffee. 

Monday, 
Germea  and  milk. 
Milk  toast. 
Boiled  eggs. 
Coffee. 


Farina  pudding. 
Coffee. 


Milk  toast. 
Cup  custard. 
Tea. 


Plain  tomato  soup.  Farina  mush  and  milk, 

i  Bread  pudding  with  lemon  sauce.  Sweet  crackers.     Jelly. 
Coffee.  I  Toast. 

Tea, 


Tuesday, 

Oatmeal  and  milk.  ;  Barley  soup. 
Boiled  eggs.  Tapioca  pudding. 

Coffee.  I  Cocoa. 


Wednesday, 
Oatmeal  and  milk. 
Soft-boiled  eggs. 
Coffee. 

Thursday. 
Germea  and  milk. 
Boiled  eggs. 
Coffee. 


Consommtf  vermicelli. 
Cornstarch  pudding. 
Vanilla  sauce.     Coffee. 


Oyster  soup. 
Rice  pudding. 
Coffee. 


Friday.  , 
Oatmeal  and  milk.       Fish  chowder. 
Boiled  eggs.  Farina  pudding. 

Milk  toast.  Cocoa. 

Coffee.  j 

Saturday. 

Oatmeal  and  milk.  Vermicelli  soup. 

Boiled  egj;s.  Sago  pudding. 

Coflee.  Coffee. 


Biscuits  or  com  bread. 
Maple  sirup.     Boiled  nce. 
Milk  toast  and  tea. 


Sweet  crackers. 
Milk  toast. 
Tea. 


Jam. 


Macaroni  and  cheese. 
.Milk  toast.     Maple  .Nirup. 
Tea. 


Tapioca  pudding. 

Milk  toast.     (Hnger  crackers. 

Boiled  eggs. 

Tea. 


Germea  mush. 
Assorted  cakes.     Jelly. 
I  Milk  toast. 

Tea. 

I 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  diet  table  a  special  diet  list  is  pro- 
vided for  use  of  ward  surgeons  for  cases  requiring  this  class  of  diet ; 
it  also  contains  a  list  of  broths  intended  for  liquid  diets. 

Daily  Order  List  of  Special  Diet 

U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital, 


Ward                                                            Pri>i 

idio  of  San  Franeisto^                           it^nn. 

B. 

D. 

s. 

Number  of  light  diets 

Number  of  full  diets. 

Stewed  chicken 

Chopped  beef 

I 

Steaks 

Mutton  chops 

Baked  potatoes 

French-fried  p>otatoes 

Saratoga  chips 

Creamed  potatoes.   

Baked  apples 

Wine  jelly 

Cup  custard 

Ml  k  toast 

Poached  eggs 

Coffee 

Tea     

Broths 
Beef  broth 

Mutton  broth  ....        

Chicken  broth 

i 

1 
1 

Consomme  broth 

j 

Oyster  broth 

Ward  Officer, 


British  Army  Hospitals 


The  following  statement  is  quoted  from  a  report  made  by  Col. 
Alfred  A.  Woodhull,  who  was  sent  abroad  by  the  U.  S.  Army  De- 
partment to  investigate  certain  medical  features  of  the  British  army : 

**  The  British  army  uses  seven  [diets],  known  as  tea,  milk,  beef 
tea,  chicken,  convalescent,  roast,  and  varied.  Each  is  formulated 
with  exactness,  and  parts  of  two  diets  may  not  be  ordered  together. 
The  tea  diet  is :  Bread,  twelve  ounces ;  tea,  half  an  ounce ;  sugar, 
two  and  a  half  ounces ;  milk,  six  ounces.  The  varied  diet  is :  Beef 
or  mutton,  twelve  ounces  without,  or  fifteen  ounces  with,  bone ; 
bread,  eighteen  ounces ;  tea,  half  an  ounce ;  sugar,  one  and  a  half 
ounce ;  milk,  six  ounces ;  butter,  one  ounce ;  potatoes,  sixteen 
ounces ;  vegetables,  four  ounces,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  and 
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optionally  wine,  spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  diet  drinks  may  be  ordered. 
These  diets  represent  the  extremities  of  the  scale  through  which 
the  others  run.  The  ordinary  drinks  allowed  for  patients  are: 
Barley  water,  rice  water,  gruel,  and  lemonade,  each  prepared  by 
formula." 

Prussian  Army  Hospitals 

According  to  Roth  and  Lex,  in  four  grades  of  diet  in  Prussian 
military  hospitals  the  proportionate  allowance  of  food  classes  is  as 
follows : 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Albumin 

115 

55 

522 

81 

39 

315 

52 

32 

179 

I3 

Fat 

15 
127 

Carbohydrates 

French  Army  Hospitals 

Kirchner  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  nutrient  ingredients 
of  the  seven  diflPerent  classes  into  which  diet  in  the  French  militar)- 
hospitals  is  divided.  **  Absolute  diet "  (dittc  absolue)  is  practical 
starvation,  at  most,  only  a  little  toast  water  being  given,  and  is  of 
service  for  such  cases  as  may  require  exclusive  rectal  feeding. 


Full  diet 

f  diet 

i     "   

i     •*   

*     •*    

Bread  diet    .  , 
Absolute  diet 


Albumin. 

Fat*. 

Carbohydnta. 

Grammrt, 

Grammrs, 

iSrammrt^ 

119 

57 

44S 

91 

47 

357 

70 

39 

225 

35 

25 

134 

19 

17 

S9 

14 

36 

^} 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  INVALID  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES, 
SUITABLE  FOR  FEVERS  AND  CONVALESCENCE 
FROM  ACUTE  ILLNESS 


BEVERAGES 

I.  Demulcent  and  Nutritive 

Barley  Water  (Pavy), — Take  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley  and 
wash  well  with  cold  water,  rejecting  the  washings.  Afterwards  boil 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  lemon  peel,  or  lemon  peel  may  be  introduced  while  boiling  is 
carried  on.  Lemon  juice  is  also  sometimes  added  to  flavour.  A 
bland,  demulcent,  and  mildly  nutritive  beverage. 

Barley  Water  {Bartholow). — Wash  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley 
with  cold  water.  Then  boil  it  for  five  minutes  in  some  fresh  water, 
and  throw  both  waters  away.  Then  pour  on  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil  it  down  to  a  quart.  (Stir  and  skim  occasionally.) 
Flavour  with  thinly  cut  lemon  rind ;  add  sugar  to  taste,  but  do  not 
strain  unless  at  the  patient's  request. 

Barley  Water  {Ringer). — To  a  tablespoonful  of  pearl  barley 
washed  in  cold  water  add  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  the  rind  of 
one  lemon,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  On  these  pour  a  quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  seven  or  eight  hours. 
Strain.  The  barley  water  should  never  be  used  a  second  time.  Half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  may  be  boiled  in  the  water.  If  not  needed  at 
once,  these  barley  preparations  should  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator 
and  warmed  when  required. 

Bice  Water  or  Kacilage  of  Bice  (Pavy). — Thoroughly  wash  one 
ounce  of  rice  with  cold  water.  Then  macerate  for  three  hours  in 
a  quart  of  water  kept  at  a  tepid  heat,  and  afterwards  boil  slowly 
for  an  hour,  and  strain.  A  useful  drink  in  dysenter>*.  diarrhoea,  and 
irritable  states  of  the  alimentar>-  canal.  It  may  be  sweetened  and 
flavoured  in  the  same  way  as  barley  water. 
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Demulcent  BriEk  (Ringer). — Take  a  pinch  of  isinglass,  and 
it  in  half  a  pini  of  new  milk  with  half  a  dozen  bmised  sweet  alma 
and  three  lumps  of  sugar. 

Linseed  Tea  {Chambers). — Whole  linseed,  white  sugar,  each  otie 
ounce  ,  licorice  root,  one  half  ounce  :  lemon  juic€«  two  ounct-^      Mijf 
An  agreeable  demulcent. 

Flaxseed  Tea* — One  half  cupful  of  flaxseed  to  one  i|uan  im  r>jJP 
ing  water;  boil  thirty  minutes  and  let  stand  a  little  while  near  ihe 
fire  to  thicken  more.     Strain,  and  add  lemon  juice  and  sugar. 

Currant  Jelly  iFaggc). — Red  or  black  currant  jelly,  disstjlved  m 
hot  or  cold  water  or  strained  tamarind  tea,  make  excetleiit  invalid 
beverages. 

2.  Diuretic  and  Refrigerant 

LemoEEde  (Pazy), — Pare  the  rind  from  a  lemon  thinly,  and  art 
the  lemon  into  slices.  Put  the  peel  and  sliced  lemon  intu  a  piKhet 
with  one  ounce  of  white  sugar,  and  pour  over  them  one  pint  o( 
Ixailing  w^ater.  Cover  the  pitcher  closely,  and  let  stand  until  cxAd. 
Strain  or  pour  oflf  the  liquid. 

Citron  may  be  used  instead  of  lemon,  and  it  likewise  fumishc*  i 
grateful  and  refrigerant  beverage. 

Lemonade,  Eflfervescing  [Ringer). — To  the  expressed  juice  tif  3k 
large  lemon  add  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar  previously  lightly  rtibbcd 
on  the  rind.  Pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  cold  or  iced  water.  Tt>  cause 
it  to  effervesce  put  it  into  a  large  tumbler  and  add  half  a  teaspooo* 
(ul  of  bicarbonate  of  sixla  or  potash.  Stir  an<l  drink  while  effrf* 
vescing.    A  very  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage. 

Lemonade  (Ringer). — Pare  the  rind  of  three  lemons  as  thin  ti 
possible,  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  a  quarter  of  an  ciuncc 
of  isinglass.  Let  them  stand  till  next  day  covered :  then  sqneeie 
the  juice  of  eight  lemons  upon  half  a  pound  of  lura|i  sugar;  wbco 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  pour  the  lemon  and  water  upon  thcnu  wi% 
all  well  together,  strain,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Orangeade  (i\  S.  Army  Hospitais), — One  orange.  f>nc  ttai- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Three  fourths  of  a  coffee  cup  of  water  (*ix 
ounces).  Wash  and  wipe  the  orange.  Squeeze  the  juiec  into  the 
sugar.    Add  the  cohl  w^ater,  previously  boiled.    Strain  and  serve. 

Cream-of-tartar  Drink.  —  Potna  tmperialit.  —  btpciial  Tkiak 
(Paiy). — ^Dissolve  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  cream  *j^ 
tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavour  with  lemon  j>eel  am! 
sugar.  When  cold,  strain  and  take  ad  libitum  as  a  refrigerant  drink 
and  diuretic. 

Cream*of -tartar  Whey  (TaTTV — Stir  a  <iuarter  of  an  otinee  o( 
cream  of  tartar  (a  large  teaspoonful  piled  up)  into  a  pint  ol  botltn^ 
milk,  and  strain.  A  refrigerant  and  fliurctic  drink,  which  »  ran 
dere<l  more  agreeable  by  the  addition  of  sugar. 


FLUID   BEEF   PREPARATIONS  8oi 

White  Wine  Whey  or  Posset  (Pavy).— To  half  a  pint  of  milk 
while  boiling  in  a  saucepan  add  one  wineglassful  of  sherry,  and 
afterwards  strain  through  a  muslin  cloth.  Sweeten  with  pounded 
sugar  according  to  taste.  A  useful  diuretic  drink  in  colds  and  mild 
febrile  disorders.  For  a  child,  give  a  tablespoonful  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

Wine  Whey. — Milk,  one  pint ;  wine  of  pepsin,  one  teaspoonful. 
Heat  gently  to  115°  or  120°  F.,  let  stand,  break  the  curd,  strain, 
and  add  sherry  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  4  or  6.    Drink  cold. 

Tamarind  Whey  (Pavy). — Stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tamarinds 
into  a  pint  of  milk  while  boiling,  and  afterwards  strain.  This  forms 
a  refrigerant  and  slightly  laxative  drink. 

Hailed  Wine  (Ringer), — Boil  some  spice,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cinna- 
mon, or  mace  in  a  little  water  just  to  flavour  the  wine ;  then  add  a 
wineglassful  of  sherry  or  any  other  wine  and  some  sugar ;  bring  it 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  toast.  If  claret  is 
used,  it  will  require  more  sugar.  The  vessel  for  boiling  the  wine 
should  be  scrupulously  clean. 

FLUID    BEEF    PREPARATIONS 

Beef  Juice  {Bartholow), — Broil  quickly  some  pieces  of  round  or 
sirloin  of  a  size  to  fit  in  the  cavity  of  a  lemon  squeezer  previously 
heated  by  being  dipped  in  hot  water.  The  juice,  as  it  flows  away, 
should  be  received  into  a  hot  wineglass,  and,  after  being  seasoned 
to  the  taste  with  salt  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  taken  while  hot. 

Beef  Essence  (Yeo). — Cut  the  lean  of  beef  into  small  pieces  and 
place  them  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  securely  corked,  and  then 
allow  it  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water.  This 
may  be  given  to  infants,  who  can  not  take  milk,  in  teaspoonful  doses, 
and  in  larger  quantities  to  adults. 

Beef  Tea  {Germain  See). — Meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  cold  water 
added,  and  then  gradually  heated  to  140°  or  160°  F.  Press,  strain, 
and  flavour  with  salt  and  pepper.  This  is  much  inferior  to  the 
preparations  made  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Beef  Tea  (Pavy). — Put  a  pound  of  finely  minced  beef  into  a 
suitable  vessel  with  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Let  it  stand  for  an  hour, 
stirring  occasionally.  Place  the  vessel  containing  the  beef  into  a 
saucepan  of  water,  place  over  the  fire,  and  allow  the  water  to  boil 
gently  for  an  hour  (or  the  vessel  containing  the  beef  tea  may  be  put 
into  an  ordinary  oven  for  an  hour).  Pass  the  beef  tea  through  a 
strainer.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  fine  sediment,  w^hich  should  be 
drunk  with  the.  liquid.  Flavour  with  salt.  In  this  process  the  beef 
extract  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  more  than  170°  F. 

Beef  Tea  (Bryce). — Lean  beef,  chopped  fine,  free  from  fibre,  one 
pound ;  water,  one  pint ;  sodium  bicarbonate,  ten  grains ;  simmer 
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half  an  hour  in  a  glass-covered  preserve  jar,  decant  the  fluid,  squeeze 
the  meat  to  a  pulp  in  a  lemon  squeezer,  return  both  to  jar.  add 
extract  of  pancreas,  cover,  keep  at  140°  F.  for  twelve  hours,  shaking 
occasionally.  When  an  acid  taste  appears,  boil  two  or  three  minutes 
to  stop  further  fermentation. 

This  tea,  it  is  claimed,  equals  the  same  bulk  of  peptonised  milk 
in  nutrient  value. 

Chrystie^s  Beef  Tea. — Macerate  for  one  hour  one  pound  of  finely 
minced  lean  beef  in  a  pint  of  water,  containing  fifteen  grains  of 
sodium  chloride  and  five  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  at  100'  F. 

Filter  through  cheese  cloth,  and  wash  the  residue  with  half  a  pint 
of  fresh  water.  The  filtrate  is  transparent,  has  a  not  unpleasant 
taste,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  albuminoids.  A  child 
of  two  years  may  take  two  or  three  ounces  daily. 

Beef  Tea  (Bartholoic). — Chop  fine  a  pound  of  lean  beef  tree  from 
fat,  tendons,  etc.,  and  digest  wnth  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  vao  hours. 
Let  it  simmer  on  the  stove  for  three  hours,  at  a  temperature  never 
over  160°  F.  Make  up  the  water  lost  in  e\-aporation  by  adding  cold 
water,  so  that  a  pint  of  beef  tea  shall  represent  a  pound  of  beef. 
Strain,  and  carefully  express  all  fluid  from  the  beef. 

Beef  Tea  {l\  S'  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Txixkx  3/tTi ».— Beef, 
twelve  pounds :  salt,  one  ounce. 

Dircctiom. — The  beef  should  be  lean  and  juic>-,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Put  it  into  one  gallon  and  a  half  of  cold  water  with  the 
salt.  Let  it  boil  gently  three  hours.  If  it  should  bo3  away  too 
fast,  add  the  requisite  quantit>-  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  boi!  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  WTien  done  it  should  measure  twelve  pints.  Set  it 
aside  to  cool.  Remove  ever>*  particle  of  grease,  and  heat  when 
requirevl.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  of  fresh  beef,  use  the  beef  extract 
supplietl  in  the  hospital  stores, 

Beef  Extract  if.  5*.  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  TzMxhr  MrK*. 

Dircctictis. — Infuse  a  third  of  a  pound  of  fresh  beef,  finely  minced, 
in  fourteen  ounces  of  cold  soft  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  •  ioar  or 
five*  of  muriatic  acid  and  a  little  salt  <from  ten  to  eighteen  grains^ 
have  been  added.  After  digesting  for  an  hour  to  an  l>?cr  an«3  a 
quarter,  strain  it  through  a  sieve  and  ii'ash  the  residue  A'lth  ^xt 
ounces  v>!  cold  water,  pressing  it  to  remove  all  soluble  natter.  The 
mixei?  ■:i:u:d  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  soluble  coostirGenrs  *?£  the 
nxat  'albumin,  creatin.  etc.*.  and  it  may  be  drank  coM  or  slis^.tly 
wrtrrrnV..  The  temperature  should  not  be  raised  above  iod*  F-  as 
,»:  :he  :cn:peranire  of  113^  F,  a  considerable  portion  or  the  aTb-iiiIn. 
a  vcr\  •r:r,x>r:ant  constituent,  wi!!  be  coagulated. 

Meat  Extrmet  iR:siy:*hcl  jrj  LcuS-\ — One  thoasand  g^ainnies  of 
!car.  T^'.e.i:.  minces^:  nne,  are  p!acer!  in  a  porcelain  vesset  wrth  one 
tho::N.ir..:  CTrir::r:es  v^:  water.  ^rA  twenty  centi^ramtrjes  •>:  'Stste 
This  is  placed  it:  a  dceed  Papen's  liigester  and 
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boiled  for  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  The  mass  is  then  taken  out  and 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste.  It  is  again  boiled  in  the  closed 
digester  for  another  sixteen  to  twenty  hours ;  after  this  it  is  neutral- 
ised with  pure  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  a  sirupy  con- 
sistence. 

Bestorative  Beef  Essence  (Ringer). — ^Take  one  ounce  of  fresh 
beef,  free  from  fat,  chop  fine,  and  pour  over  it  eight  ounces  of  soft 
water,  add  five  or  six  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  fifty 
or  sixty  grains  of  common  salt,  stir  it  well,  and  leave  for  three  hours 
in  a  cool  place.  Then  pass  the  fluid  through  a  hair  sieve,  pressing 
the  meat  slightly,  and  adding  gradually  toward  the  end  of  the  strain- 
ing about  two  more  ounces  of  water.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  of  a 
red  colour,  possessing  the  taste  of  soup.  It  should  be  taken  cold,  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  time.  If  preferred  warm,  it  must  not  be  put  on  the 
fire,  but  heated  in  a  covered  vessel  placed  in  hot  water. 

BROTHS   AND   SOUPS 

Chicken  Broth  (Bartholow). — Skin  and  chop  up  fine  a  small 
chicken  or  half  a  large  fowl,  and  boil  it,  bones  and  all,  with  a  blade 
of  mace,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  a  crust  of  bread,  in  a  quart  of  water 
for  an  hour,  skimming  it  from  time  to  time.  Strain  through  a  coarse 
colander. 

Chicken,  Veal,  or  Kntton  Broth  (Yeo), — Chicken,  veal,  or  mutton 
broth  may  be  made  like  beef  tea,  substituting  chicken,  veal,  or  mut- 
ton for  beef,  boiling  in  a  saucepan  for  two  hours,  and  straining. 
For  chicken  broth  the  bones  should  be  crushed  and  added.  For 
veal  broth  the  fleshy  part  of  the  knuckle  should  be  used.  Either 
may  be  thickened  and  their  nutritive  value  increased  by  the  addition 
of  pearl  barley,  rice,  vermicelli,  or  semolina. 

Mutton  and  Chicken  Broths  (Osier), — Mince  a  pound  of  either 
chicken  or  mutton,  freed  from  fat,  put  into  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and 
let  stand  in  a  cold  jar  on  ice  two  to  three  hours.  Then  cook  three 
hours  over  a  slow  fire,  strain,  cool,  skim  off  fat,  add  salt,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  Such  broth  is  much  better  than  any  manufactured  meat 
preparations.  Good  mutton  broth  is  difficult  to  make  on  account  of 
the  meat  containing  so  much  fat. 

Chicken  Broth  (U,  S.  Army  Hospital  Reeeipt  for  Twelve  Men). — 
Chicken,  one ;  salt,  two  ounces :  flour,  two  ounces. 

Directions. — Cut  the  chicken  into  pieces.  Put  it  with  the  salt  into 
the  kettle  with  twelve  pints  of  cold  water.  Let  it  simmer  gently 
two  or  three  hours,  carefully  and  frequently  skimming  off  the  grease. 
Make  a  paste  of  the  flour  with  some  cold  water ;  stir  it  in  and  boil 
ten  minutes  longer.    It  should  measure  ten  pints  when  done. 

Mutton  Broth  (U.  S.  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Tzvelve  Men). — 
Mutton,  six  pounds ;  salt,  two  ounces ;  rice,  two  ounces. 
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Directions, — Break  the  bones  without  separating  the  meat.  Put 
it  into  twelve  pints  of  cold  water,  with  the  salt  and  rice  or  barley. 
Boil  gently  two  hours  and  a  half,  carefully  removing  all  the  scum 
and  fat.  If  the  broth  should  boil  away  too  much,  add  the  requisite 
quantity  of  boiling  water  to  make  twelve  pints,  and  let  it  boil  fifteen 
minutes  longer. 

Invalid  Broths. — To  one  pound  of  chopped  lean  meat,  either 
chicken,  mutton,  or  beef,  add  one  pint  of  cold  water  (or  one  pint 
and  a  half  on  ice  for  a  young  infant),  let  stand  in  a  covered  glass 
fruit  jar  for  four  to  six  hours,  cook  for  three  hours  in  a  closed  jar 
over  a  slow  fire,  strain,  cool,  skim  off  the  fat,  clear  with  egg,  season, 
and  feed  warm  or  cold. 

Bouillon  (Broth)  as  used  in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  (Fro).— Raw 
meat,  without  bone,  one  kilogramme ;  fresh  vegetables,  four  hun- 
dred grammes  (about  one  pound);  salt,  ten  grammes  (about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grains).    Boil  very  slowly  over  a  gentle  fire. 

Nourishing  Soup  (Ringer), — Stew  two  ounces  of  the  best  well- 
washed  sago  in  a  pint  of  water  till  it  is  quite  tender  and  very  thick; 
then  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  good  boiling  cream  and  the  yolks  of 
two  fresh  eggs.  Blend  the  whole  carefully  with  one  quart  of  essence 
of  beef.  The  beef  essence  must  be  heated  separately,  and  mixed 
while  both  mixtures  are  hot.  A  little  of  this  may  be  warmed  at  a 
time. 

Con8omm6. — Consomme  may  be  flavoured  with  vegetable  extracts 
or  expressed  juice  of  vegetables  boiled  in  it.  Thicken  soups  with 
arrowroot,  ground  rice,  or  cornflour. 

Beef  Tea  with  Oatmeal  (Anderson). — This  forms  a  very  nutritious 
food.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  and  two  of  cold  water 
and  mix  them  thoroughly ;  then  add  a  pint  of  good  beef  tea  which 
has  just  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  Boil  together  for  five 
minutes,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time,  and  strain  through  a  hair 
sieve. 

SOLID    MEAT    PREPARATIONS 

Baw-meat  Diet  (Ringer). — From  two  ounces  of  rump  steak  take 
away  all  fat,  cut  into  small  squares  without  entirely  separating  the 
meat,  place  in  a  mortar,  and  pound  for  five  or  ten  minutes :  then  add 
three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  pound  again  for  a  short 
time,  afterwards  removing  all  sinew  or  fibre :  add  salt  to  taste.  Be- 
fore using,  place  the  cup  or  jar  containing  the  pounded  meat  in 
hot  water  until  just  warm. 

Or  scrape  the  beefsteak  with  a  sharp  knife  and.  after  removing 
all  fat  and  tendon,  if  not  already  in  a  complete  pulp,  pound  in  a 
mortar.  Flavour  with  salt  and  pepper.  This  may  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  sandwich  between  thin  bread  and  butter  or  mixed  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream.     If  preferred,  the  meat  may  be 
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rolled  into  balls  with  a  little  white  of  egg  and  broiled  for  two  min- 
utes, or  until  the  outside  turns  gray — ^just  long  enough  to  remove 
the  raw  taste. 

This  diet  is  excellent  for  children  with  diarrhoea,  also  for  adults 
who  suffer  from  irritable  bowels  or  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Scraped  Beef  (U.  S.  Army  Hospitals), — Cut  a  piece  of  steak 
from  the  round,  about  half  a  pound  in  weight  and  about  an 
inch  thick.  Lay  it  on  a  clean  meat  board  and  with  a  dull  knife 
scrape  out  the  pulp  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  stringy  fibre. 
Season  the  scraped  pulp  with  salt  and  make  it  into  small  cakes. 
Broil  for  two  minutes  either  by  direct  heat  over  a  clear  fire,  or  by 
heating  a  clean  pan  or  plate  and,  when  hot,  placing  the  meat  on  it. 
Have  both  sides  cooked  sufficiently.  This  is  a  safe  food  for  a  patient 
beginning  to  take  solid  nourishment.  Scraped  beef  may  be  prepared 
very  easily  over  an  alcohol  lamp. 

Seraped-beef  Sandwiches  (U,  S,  Army  Hospitals), — Place  a  piece 
of  round  steak  on  a  meat  board  and  scrape  out  all  of  the  pulp  with 
a  dull  knife ;  add  to  the  pulp  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  enough 
raw  beef  juice  to  make  it  into  a  firm  jelly.  Have  stale  bread  cut 
into  very  thin  slices  and  spread  the  beef  pulp  on  them;  cut  the 
sandwiches  quite  small.  Never  use  butter  in  making  beef  sand- 
wiches. 

Heat  Biscuits  (Parkcs). — Mix  together,  cook,  and  bake  one 
pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  meat,  one  (|uarter  of  a  pound  of  suet. 
one  half  pound  potatoes  with  a  little  sugar,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  and 
spices.  A  palatable  meat  biscuit,  weighing  about  one  pound  and  a 
quarter,  containing  10  to  12  per  cent  of  water,  is  thus  obtained  which 
keeps  quite  unchanged  for  four  months. 

Baw-meat  Sandwiches  (frovt  Food). — Three  ounces  of  raw  beef 
or  mutton,  one  ounce  of  ver\'  fine  bread  crumbs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar ;  cut  the  meat  very  fine,  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  then 
pound  it  in  a  mortar  into  a  paste.  Mix  with  it  the  bread  crumbs, 
sugar,  a  little  salt  and  pepper :  spread  it  between  thin  slices  of  either 
brown  or  white  bread  and  butter. 

Chicken  Jelly  (Adams). — Clean  a  fowl  that  is  about  a  year  old, 
remove  skin  and  fat ;  chop  fine,  bones  and  flesh,  place  in  pan  with 
two  quarts  of  water;  heat  slowly;  skim  thoroughly;  simmer  five  to 
six  hours ;  add  salt,  mace,  or  parsley  to  taste,  strain ;  cool.  When 
cool,  skim  off  the  fat. 

The  jelly  is  usually  relished  cold,  but  may  be  heated.  Give  often 
in  small  quantities. 

Enema  of  Heat  and  Pancreas  {Lmhc). — Mince  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  grammes  of  meat,  and  mix  with  fifty  to 
one  hundred  grammes  of  finely  chopped  pancreas,  free  from  fat. 
Beat  the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  a  pestle  or  spoon,  adding:  a  little 
lukewarm  water  to  make  it  of  a  suitable  consistence  for  injection 
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through  the  enema  tube.  Use  warm;  if  cold  it  may  excite  the  rec- 
tum and  cause  expulsion.  If  thought  desirable,  from  iwenty-fivf  to 
fifty  grammes  of  fat  may  be  mixed  intimately  with  the  niais  by 
the  help  of  a  warm  pestle.  A  syringe  with  a  wide  nozzle  must 
be  used. 

MILK    PREPARATIONS 

Milk-and-cmnamon  Drink  (Ringer), — Boil  in  one  pint  of  n«f\* 
milk  sufficient  cinnamon  to  flavour  it  pleasantly^  and  sweeten  with 
white  sugar.  This  may  be  taken  cold  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy, 
and  is  very  good  in  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Children  may  take  it  warm 
without  brandy. 

Albiiminised  Milk  {U,  S,  Army  Hospitals), — Beat  up  the  white  ot 
an  egg  till  light.  Add  a  good-sized  pinch  of  salt,  and  four  ounces 
of  fresh,  cool  milk  which  has  been  sterilised.  A  little  sugar  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

Milk  Pnnch. — Make  by  adding  brandy  or  whisky  or  rum  to  milk 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  four  or  six  parts  of  milk;  flavour 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg ;  shake  well. 

Sherry  or  Brandy  and  Milk  (Rittgcr), — To  one  tablespoonful  of 
l>randy  or  one  wincglassfu!  of  sherry,  in  a  bowl  or  cup.  add  j)Ovv- 
dered  sugar  and  a  very  little  nutmeg  to  taste.  Wann  a  breakfast 
cupful  of  new  milk  and  pour  into  a  pitcher.  Pour  the  contents  from 
a  height  over  the  wine,  sugar,  etc.     The  milk  must  not  boiL 

Bum  and  Milk  (Fothcrgili). — Half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  one  egg, 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdereii  sugar,  grated  nutnieL'.  imcto 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  good  old  Jamaica  rum.    Mix. 

Jnnket  (Anderson). — Sweeten  with  white  sugar  one  jnni  *u  jj^ii^j 
milk.  If  wine  is  allowed,  a  dessertspoonful  of  sherry  is  an  improve- 
ment. Heat  to  new  milk  warmth,  ]>our  into  a  shallow  dish,  and  stir 
in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  rennet.  This  will  form  a  slight 
curd.  Grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  it  or  add  a  pinch  of  powdered 
cinnamon.  Serve  when  quite  cold.  In  cold  weather  the  milk  should  ' 
be  placed  in  a  wann  room  to  set.  An  excellent  food,  and  eond  'yxih-  \ 
stitute  for  milk  in  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Artificial  Human  Milk  {Frankhttd). — Allow  one  thiru  m  a  \mi\ 
of  new  milk  to  stanrl  twelve  hours,  remove  the  cream,  and  mix  tlj 
with  t\\n  thirds  of  a  pint  of  perfectly  fresh  cow's  milk.     Take  the| 
milk  from  which  the  cream  was  removed  and  put  a  piece  of  rennet; 
about  an  inch  square  (fluid  rennet  may  be  employed)  into  it.    Kee 
the  vessel  containing  it  in   a  warm   place   until   the   milk   is  fullv 
curdled,  an  operation  requiring  fivv  to  fifteen  minutes,  according 
to  the  activity  of  the  rennet,  which  should  be  removed  as 
as  the  curdling  commences,  and  put  into  an  eggcup  for  use  oij 
subsequent  occasions,  as  it  may  be  employed  daily  for  a  month 
tw^o.    Break  up  the  curd  repeatedly,  and  carefully  separate  the  whold 
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of  the  whey,  which  should  then  be  rapidly  heated  to  boiling  in  a 
small  tin  pan,  placed  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp.  During  the  heating 
a  further  quantity  of  casein  [albumin?],  technically  called  "  fleet- 
ings,"  separates,  and  must  be  removed  by  straining  through  clean 
muslin.  Now  dissolve  one  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  powdered 
sugar  of  milk  in  the  hot  whey,  and  mix  it  with  two  thirds  of  a  pint 
of  new  milk  to  which  the  cream  from  the  other  fluid  has  already 
been  added,  as  already  described.  The  artificial  milk  should  be  used 
within  twelve  hours  of  its  preparation. 

Biedert's  Cream  Mixture. — Mix  four  ounces  of  cream  with  twelve 
ounces  of  warm  water  and  add  one  half  ounce  of  milk  sugar. 

Eoamiss  (Anderson), — To  one  pint  of  new  milk  add  three  ounces 
of  water,  three  ounces  of  old  koumiss  (for  a  ferment),  and  one  ounce 
of  saturated  solution  of  sugar  of  milk.  Put  all  in  a  large  jug,  cover 
carefully,  and  set  the  jug  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours. 
By  that  time  a  thick  crust  will  have  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
mixture ;  beat  this  up  thoroughly  and  mix  all  well.  Then  put  the 
whole  into  champagne  bottles,  which  should  be  no  more  than  two 
thirds  full,  and  cork  and  wire.  Shake  the  bottles  daily.  The  kou- 
miss will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  days,  but  it  is  much  improved  by 
keeping  for  about  six  weeks.    It  should  be  drawn  off  with  a  tap. 

Home-made  Koumiss. — Boil  fresh  milk,  and  when  nearly  cold 
put  into  quart  bottles,  leaving  room  to  shake.  Add  half  an  ounce 
of  crushed  lump  sugar  and  a  piece  of  Vienna  yeast  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut  (i.  e.,  twenty  grains),  cork  with  new  corks,  tie  down,  keep 
cool,  lay  the  bottles  horizontal,  but  shake  twice  daily.  Ready  to 
drink  on  sixth  day,  or  earlier Jn  hot,  later  in  cold  weather. 

The  koumiss  can  be  made  thinner  by  using  skimmed  milk. 

Home-made  Lime  Water. — Pour  two  quarts  of  hot  water  over 
fresh,  unslacked  lime  (size  of  a  walnut),  stir  till  slacked,  let  stand 
till  clear  and  bottle.  Often  ordered  with  milk  to  neutralise  acidity 
of  the  stomach. 

EGG    PREPARATIONS 

"Eggnog, — Eggnog  is  made  by  adding  the  beaten  yolk  of  egg  and 
a  little  spirits  to  a  tumblerful  of  milk,  stirring  well,  adding  sugar  and 
the  white  of  the  egg,  separately  beaten.  The  digestibility  of  both  of 
these  highly  nourishing  and  stimulating  preparations  is  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  lime  water,  which  does  not  affect 
the  taste. 

Egg  and  Wine  (Ringer). — Take  one  egg,  half  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  one  glass  of  sherry,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  nutmeg  grated. 

Beat  the  egg  to  a  froth  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water.  Make 
the  wine  and  water  hot,  but  not  boiling ;  pour  on  the  egg,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Add  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  a  very  little  nut- 
meg. Put  all  into  a  porcelain-lined  saucepan  over  a  gentle  fire  and 
53 
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Stir  one  way  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil    Serve  m  a  glass 
with  crisp  biscuits  or  sippets  of  toast. 

Eggnog  (Bartholow). — Scald  some  new  milk  by  putting  it,  con- 
tained in  a  jug,  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil.  When  quite  cold  beat  up  an  egg  vr\th  a  fork  in  a 
tumbler  with  some  sugar ;  beat  quite  to  a  froth ;  add  a  dessertspoon- 
ful of  brandy  and  fill  up  the  tumbler  with  scalded  milk.  A  nutritive 
drink  in  acute  disease. 

Brandy  and  Egg  Mixture  (British  Pharmacoparia), — Rub  together 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  half  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar,  and  add 
four  ounces  of  Cognac  and  four  ounces  of  cinnamon  water.  A  more 
generally  useful  mixture  may  be  made  with  half  this  quantit}'  of 
brandy. 

Stokes's  Cognac  Mixture. — Best  Cognac,  distilled  water,  eadi 
fifteen  ounces ;  yolk  of  one  egg ;  sirup,  six  ounces.  Mix.  Give  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Egg  and  Brandy  Mixture  (Anderson). — Beat  up  three  eggs  to 
a  froth  in  four  ounces  of  cold  water  and  then  add  four  ounces  of 
brandy.  Mix  well  and  sweeten  to  taste.  A  little  nutmeg  may  be 
added.    Give  a  tablespoonful  or  so  at  a  time. 

Lemonade  with  Eggs  (Ringer). — ^The  juice  of  four  lemons,  the 
rinds  of  two,  half  a  pint  of  sherry,  four  eggs,  six  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water. 

Pare  the  lemon  rind  thinly,  put  it  into  a  pitcher  with  the  sugar, 
and  pour  the  boiling  water  on  it.  Let  it  cool,  then  strain,  and  add 
the  wine,  lemon  juice,  and  eggs,  previously  well  beaten  and  strained 
Mix  all  together  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Savoury  Cnitard  (Anderson). — Atfe  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  a 
cupful  of  beef  tea,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Butter  a  cup  or 
jam  pot,  pour  the  mixture  into  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  till  the  custard  is  set. 

Milk  for  Puddings  or  Stewed  Fmit  (Ringer). — Boil  a  strip  of 
lemon  and  two  cloves  in  a  pint  of  milk ;  mix  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
arrowroot  in  a  little  cold  milk  and  add  it  to  the  boiling  milk ;  stir  it 
until  about  the  consistence  of  cream.  Have  ready  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  beaten  up  well  in  a  little  milk.  Take  the  hot  milk  off 
the  fire  and  as  it  cools  add  the  eggs  and  a  tablespoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  stirring  it  constantly  till  quite  cool.  Keep  it  in  a  very 
cool  place  till  required  for  \ise. 

Rice  Soup  (Ringer). — Take  three  ounces  of  rice,  the  yolks  of  two 
cgfJ^s,  half  a  pint  of  cream  or  new  milk,  one  quart  of  stock. 

Boil  the  rice  in  the  stock  and  rub  half  of  it  through  a  tammy. 
put  the  stock  in  a  stewpan.  add  the  rest  of  the  rice  whole,  and  sim- 
mer c:ontly  for  five  minutes.  Have  ready  the  milk  or  cream,  boiled 
Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  mix  them  gradually  with  the  cream. 
Take  tlie  soup  off  the  fire,  add  the  cream  and  egg^  stirring  them  well 
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together  as  you  mix  them.    Heat  gradually,  but  do  fwt  boil,  or  the 

eggs  will  curdle. 

A  Omel  {Ringer), — Beat  an  egg  to  a  froth »  add  a  wineglass  of 

sherry,  flavour  with  a  lump  of  sugar,  a  strip  of  lemon  peel,  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg.  Have  ready  some  gruel,  very  smooth  and  hot, 
stir  in  the  wine  and  egg,  and  serve  with  crisp  toast.  Arrowroot  may 
be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Candle  (Vco). — Beat  up  an  egg  to  a  froth ;  add  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  half  a  pint  of  groel    Flavour  with  a  lemon  peel,  nutmeg,  and 

ugar 
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Arrowroot  Blancmange  {Ritigcr). — Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
arrowroot,  three  tjuarlers  of  a  pint  of  milk,  lemon,  and  sugar  to 
taste. 

Mix  the  arrowroot  with  a  little  milk  to  a  smooth  batter;  put  the 
rest  of  the  milk  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil,  sweeten,  and  flavour  it, 
stirring  all  the  time,  till  it  thickens  suflftciently.  Put  into  a  mould 
till  quite  cold. 

I  Arrowroot  BlaBcmange  (U.  S.  Army  Hospiials). — Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  arrowroot.  Two  thirds  pint  of  hot  water.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sherry  or  brandy.    Two  teaspoonfols  of  sugar. 

Mix  the  arrowroot  into  a  smooth  paste  with  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  cold  water.  Add  this  to  the  hot  water.  Bring  to  a  boil,  stirring 
constantly  till  well  blended  and  free  from  lumps.  Let  boil  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  the  sugar  and  sherry  or  brandy-  Beat  up  quickly 
and  pour  into  a  bowl  or  mould  to  cool.  Arrowroot  blancmange  may 
be  made  with  fresh  hot  milk  or  condensed  milk  diluted*  If  boiling 
water  is  used  it  causes  the  starch  of  the  arrowroot,  when  first  poured 
in,  to  form  into  lumps.  Hence  it  is  best  to  have  the  water  not  quite 
at  boiling  point. 

Arrowroot  {Pavy), — Mix  thoroughly  two  teaspoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cokl  water,  and  pour  on  them  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  well  meanwhile.  If  the  water  is  quite 
boiling,  the  arrowroot  thickens  as  it  is  poured  on,  and  nothing  more 
is  necessary*  If  only  warm  water  is  used,  the  arrowroot  must  be 
afterwards  boiled  until  it  thickens.  Sweeten  with  loaf  sugar  and 
flavour  with  lemon  peel  or  nutmeg,  or  add  sherry,  port  wine,  or 
brandy,  if  required.  Boiling  milk  may  be  employed  instead  of  water, 
but  when  this  is  done  no  wine  must  be  added,  as  it  would  otherwise 
curdle. 

Oatmeal  Omel  (plain)  (from  Food). — Two  tablespoonfuls  of  oat- 
meal, one  salt*;poonful  of  salt,  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  boiling  water,  one  cupful  of  milk.  Mix  the  oatmeal,  salt, 
and  sugar  together,  and  pour  on  the  boiling  water.  Cook  for  thirty 
minutes ;  then  strain  through  a  fine  wire  strainer  to  remove  the  hulls, 
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place  again  on  the  stove,  add  the  milk,  and  heat  just  to  the 
point,    Servi"  hot. 

Scotch  Beef  Irotli* — ^To  a  pint  of  beef  broth  which  has  been  carr- 
fuUy  strained  and  seasoned  and  from  which  all  the  far  has  been  , 
removed,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  oatmeal  and  boil  gently  for  two  hours,  j 
Strain  and  serve  hot. 

In  this  preparation  the  oatmeal  should  be  soft  and  jellylike,  and 
if  too  much  water  evaporates  during  the  boiling,  more  should  be 
added, 

CornBtarcIi  (IK  S.  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Turkr  Afm).— j 
Cornstarch,  six  ounces;  milk,  three  pints;  water,  twelve  ounces, 

Dircciiims. — Mix    the    cornstarch    into    a    smooth    paste   witkl 
cold  water.     The  milk  and  water  must  be  boiling,  to  whicli  add 
a  little  salt.     Stir  in  the  cornstarch.     Let  it  boil  three  or  firc 
minutes.  ■ 

Farina  Pudding  (U.  5".  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  rtcv/iv  Mm}. — | 
Farina,  half  a  pound;  milk,  two  pints;  water,  one  pint;  sugar,  two 
and  a  half  ounces ;  eggs,  four  ounces ;  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce. 

Directions. — Put  the  water  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  salt,    Wlitt 
it  boils,  stir  in  the  farina.    Let  it  boil  twenty  minutes.    Siir  in  the 
milk,  which  must  be  hot.    Beat  the  eggs  until  they  are  ver\'  ligbt: 
mix  the  sugar  with  them.     Stir  in  the  eggs  and  sugar  with  ihf  j 
farina.    Add  the  spice.    Put  it  into  a  moderate  oven  and  bake  a  half  I 
or  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Farina  Gmel  (V.  S,  Army  HospitalsX — One  tablcspoonful  of' 
farina.     One  jjtnt  of  water.     One  teaspoonful  of  sugar     One  hiB 
teaspoonful  of  salt.     Into  one  pint  of  water,  raised  to  botltng,.  pttt 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt;  then  add  the  farina  and  cook  for  twenty 
minutes.    Flavour  with  sugar  and  condensed  milk,  if  fresh  milk  b  | 
not  available.    Strain  and  serve  hot. 

In  this  recipe,  as  in  others,  condensed  milk  is  used  in  a  strengtiij 
of  one  teaspoonful  to  the  half  pint  of  gruel. 

Boiled  Kice  (U,  S,  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Tnrl'T  MfnX—\ 
Rice,  twelve  ounces;  salt,  half  an  ounce:  water,  three  pintSL 

Directions. — Put  the  salt  and  water  into  a  stewpan.    When  boil- 
ing, add  the  rice,  previously  thoroughly  washed.    Boil  for  len  mill*] 
utes,  or  until  each  grain  becomes  soft.     Drain  it  on  a  cotander.l 
Grease  the  stewpan  with  clarified  drippings  or  lard.     Put  back  lie* 
rice.    Let  it  swell  slowly  near  the  fire,  or  in  a  slow  oven,  fir 
twenty  minutes,  until  the  grains  are  well  separate<I. 

Eice  Omcl  (Chambers). — ^Ground  rice,  two  ounces ;  pt  ^ 
namon,  quarter  of  an  ounce;  water,  four  pints.     Boil  U v  ;Ecf  J 

and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  orange  marmalade. 

Rice  Gruel  iU.  S,  Army  HaspitalsX — Two  tablespoonfols  of  ik«J 
or  one  tablespoonful  of  rice  flour.  One  pint  of  boiling  imter.  Onej 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.    One  teaspoonful  of  sugar.    Wasli  the  rice 
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thoroughly  in  two  waters,  after  removing  any  specks  that  may  be 
mixed  in  the  grain.    Have  the  cooking  water  boiling. 

Bice  Hilk  (Anderson). — Wash  two  tablespoonfuls  of  good  rice 
and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  quart  of  milk.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  till  the  rice  is  tender,  and  stir  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
burning;  sweeten  to  taste.  If  desirable,  serve  with  stewed  apples 
or  prunes.  Sago,  tapioca,  etc.,  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.  If 
an  egg  is  to  be  added,  beat  the  white  and  yolk  separately,  and  add 
them  to  the  rice  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  fire. 

Bice  and  Apple  (Ringer), — Boil  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk,  and  simmer,  stirring  it  from  time 
to  time  till  the  rice  is  quite  tender.  Have  ready  some  apples, 
peeled,  cored,  and  stewed  to  a  pulp,  and  sweetened  with  a  very 
little  loaf  sugar.  Put  the  rice  round  a  plate  and  the  apple  in  the 
middle,  and  serve. 

Bice  Cream  (Ringer), — To  a  pint  of  new  milk  add  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  rice,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  little  lemon 
peel,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  Boil  them  together 
for  five  minutes,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  which  has  been 
dissolved,  and  let  the  mixture  cool.  When  cool  add  half  a  pint  of 
good  cream  whisked  to  a  froth,  mix  together,  and  set  it  for  a  time 
in  a  very  cool  place,  or  on  ice ;  when  used,  turn  it  out  of  the  basin 
into  a  dish,  and  pour  fruit  juice  around  it,  or  some  stewed  apple  or 
pear  may  be  served  with  it. 

Bice  Cream  (from  Food,  January,  i8p4), — ^Two  tablespoonfuls  of 
rice.  Two  cups  of  milk.  One  saltspoonful  of  salt.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.    Two  eggs. 

Cleanse  the  rice  by  washing  it  several  times  in  cold  water ;  cook 
it  in  a  double  boiler  with  the  milk  until  the  grains  will  mash.  Three 
hours  will  generally  be  required  to  do  this.  Should  the  milk  evap- 
orate, restore  the  amount  lost.  When  the  rice  is  perfectly  soft, 
press  it  through  a  coarse  soup  strainer  or  colander  into  a  saucepan, 
return  it  to  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  heating  beat  the  eg^s,  sugar, 
and  salt  together  until  very  light.  When  the  rice  boils,  pour  the 
eggs  in  rather  slowly,  stirring  lightly  with  a  spoon  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  or  until  it  coagulates,  and  the  whole  is  like  a  thick,  soft 
pudding;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a  dish.  By 
omitting  the  yolks  and  using  the  whites  of  the  eggs  only,  a  delicate 
cream  is  obtained. 

Malt  (Oronnd)  and  Bice  Fndding  (Yeo), — Stir  an  ounce  of  ground 
malt  into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  strain  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
the  milk  to  two  ounces  of  well-soaked  rice.  Mix  well,  and  stand 
for  ten  minutes  in  a  warm  place,  then  bake  for  an  hour. 

Cracker  Gmel  (from  Food,  January,  i8q4), — Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cracker  crumbs.  One  scant  saltspoonful  of  salt.  One  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar.    One  cup  of  boiling  water.    One  cup  of  milk. 
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To  make  the  cracker  crumbs*  roll  some  crackers  oo  a  boan!  imta 
they  are  fine.  Water  crackers  are  good,  cream  crackers  arc  l>etler: 
mix  the  salt  and  sugar  with  the  crumbs,  pour  on  the  boiling  water, 
put  in  the  milk,  and  simmer  it  for  two  minutes.  The  gruel  does 
not  need  long  cooking,  for  the  cracker  crumbs  are  already  thor- 
oughly cooked.    Do  not  strain. 

Indi&n*meal  Gmel  (frotn  Food,  Janimry.  18^4), — ^Two  teaspooii* 
fuls  of  corn  meal.  One  tablespoonful  of  flour  One  teaspoonfal  d 
salt.  One  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  One  quart  of  boiling  water.  Owe 
cup  of  milk. 

Mix  the  commeal,  flour,  salt,  and  sugar  into  a  thin  paste  with 
cold  water,  and  pour  into  it  the  boiling  water.  Cook  it  in  a  double 
boiler  for  three  hours.  No  less  time  than  that  will  cook  the  cofn- 
meal  thoroughly.    Then  add  the  milk,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Hard-bread  Gmel  (U,  S,  Army  Hospitals), — Toast  hard  bread 
thoroughly  and  grind  it  into  a  powder.  To  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
to  which  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  has  been  added*  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  hard-bread  powder.  Boil  ten  minutes  and  then 
strain.  Flavour  with  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  one  teaspooaiul 
of  condensed  milk  to  each  cupful  of  the  gnieL 

Bread  Jelly  {Chrystie), — Pour  boiling  water  on  stale  bread,  and 
let  it  soak  for  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  water,  add  fre^sh  u-ater.  and 
boil  down  until  a  thick  mass  is  obtained  which  b»  >l3yfikc 

on  cooling,  and  may  be  eaten  with  milk  or  cream  anu      ^ 

Milk  Porridge  (C/.  5".  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Tw^r  .l/m).— 
Milk,  eight  pints ;  flour,  twelve  ounces ;  water,  three  pints. 

Directions. — The  flour  to  be  used  for  milk  porridge  <hnf«1d  be 
previously  prepared  by  being  tied  up  closely  in  a  hnf^  'cd 

four  or  five  hours.  It  can  then  be  grated  to  powder,  wh....  ±,..>uid 
be  mixed  into  a  smooth  paste  with  cold  water.  Add  to  the  milk 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  water,  and  stir  in  the  flour,  with  a  little 
salt.     Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time. 

Fothergiirs  Amylaceous  Food* — Of  rice,  well  washed,  of  antnr* 
root,  tapioca,  and  pearl  barley,  take  each  an  ounce,  add  "^  -ntn 
of  water,  and  boil  down  to  a  quart ;  then  flavour  w^tlh  can*  iia 

Barley  Jelly  (Bustace  SwitU). — Put  two  tablespoonfuKs  vii  v     I  ' 
pearl  barley  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  slowly  boil  ^utvn 
to  a  pint :  strain,  and  let  the  liquid  settle  into  a  jelly.     Two  to* 
spoonfuls  of  this,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  warmed        "         ct- 
ened  milk,  are  enough  for  a  single  feeding,  and  such  a  u  Ik 

allowed  twice  a  day. 

Panada  (Ringer). — Take  the  crumb  of  a  penny  roll  atid  wk 
it  in  milk  for  half  an  hour,  then  squeeie  the  milk  from  h;  hate 
ready  an  equal  quantity  of  chicken  or  veal,  scraped  ver>'  fine  with 
a  knife;  pound  the  bread  crumb  and  meat  together  in  a  mortar 
It  may  be  cooked  either  mi:xed  with  veal  or  chicken  brolh«  oc 
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poached  like  an  egg.  By  taking  it  up  in  two  spoons,  in  pieces 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  after  seasoning,  it  may  be  served  with  mashed 
potato. 

Another  Candle  (Ringer). — Mix  well  together  one  pint  of  cold 
grutl  with  a  wineglassful  each  of  good  cream  and  sherry  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  noyau,  and  sweeten  with  sugar  candy. 

Abnond  Cakes  for  Diabetics  (Seegen). — ^Take  of  blanched,  sweet 
almonds  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  beat  them  as  fine  as  possible  in  a 
stone  mortar;  remove  the  sugar  contained  in  this  meal  by  putting 
it  into  a  linen  bag  and  steeping  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  boiling 
water  acidulated  with  vinegar ;  mix  this  paste  thoroughly  with  three 
ounces  of  butter  and  two  eggs.  Next  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
and  a  little  salt,  and  stir  well  for  some  time.  Whip  up  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  and  stir  in.  Put  the  dough  thus  obtained  into  greased 
moulds,  and  dry  by  a  slow  fire. 

Xaearoni  Boiled  (U.  S.  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Twelve  Men), 
— Macaroni,  one  pound ;  salt,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  boiling  water, 
six  pints. 

Directions. — ^Wipe  the  macaroni  carefully.  Break  into  four-inch 
lengths.  Put  ^nth  the  salt  into  cold  water  and  boil  until  tender,  but 
not  until  it  bursts  or  becomes  a  pulp.  Drain  off  the  water  at  once, 
and  season  with  butter.  The  liquor  from  the  macaroni  makes  a 
good  broth. 
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Port-wine  Telly  (Ringer). — Put  into  a  jar  one  pint  of  port  wine, 
two  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  two  ounces  of 
powdered  white  sugar  candy,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg  grated  fine, 
and  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon.  Let  this  stand  closely  covered  all 
night  The  next  day  put  the  jar  into  boiling  water  and  let  it  simmer 
until  all  is  dissolved,  then  strain,  let  stand  till  cold,  and  then  cut  into 
small  pieces  for  use. 

Kilk,  Bnniy  and  Iiinglais  (Ringer). — Dissolve  in  a  little  hot  water 
over  the  fire  a  pinch  of  the  best  isinglass;  let  it  cool,  and  mix  a 
dessertspoonful  of  rum  with  it  in  a  tumbler,  and  fill  up  the  glass 
with  new  milk. 

Vntritioni  Coffee  (Ringer), — Dissolve  a  little  isinglass  in  water, 
then  put  half  an  ounce  of  freshly  ground  coffee  into  a  saucepan  with 
one  pint  of  new  milk,  which  should  he  nearly  boiling  before  the 
coffee  is  added:  boil  both  together  for  three  minutes;  clear  it  by 
pouring  some  of  it  into  a  cup  and  dashing  it  back  ajrain,  add  the 
isinglass,  and  leave  it  to  settle  on  the  hob  for  a  few  minutes.  Beat 
up  an  tgg  in  a  breakfast  cup,  and  pour  the  coffee  upon  it ;  if  pre- 
ferred, drink  it  without  the  egg. 

Lemon  Jelly  (L\  S.  Army  Hospitals). — One  fourth  box  of  gelatin 
(one  half  ounce).    One  fourth  cup  of  cold  water.    One  fourth  cup 
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of  fresh  lemon  juice  (about  the  amount  yielded  by  two  lemons). 
Three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  One  and  one  fourth  cups  of  boiling 
water.  Put  the  gelatin  to  soak  in  the  cold  water,  about  twenty 
minutes  being  required  for  this  process.  When  dissolved,  pour  on 
the  boiling  water.  Add  the  lemon  juice  and  sugar.  Stir  thoroughly 
and  strain  through  a  fine-meshed  cloth  into  a  china  or  g^nite-ware 
mould,  cooling  in  a  refrigerator  or  by  placing  in  a  pan  of  cold  water. 
Never  use  tin  moulds  for  lemon  jelly. 

Coffee  Jelly  (U.  S.  Army  Hospitals). — One  fourth  box  of  gela- 
tin (one  half  ounce).  One  fourth  cup  of  cold  water.  One  cup  of 
boiling  water.  One  half  cup  of  strong  coffee.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Pour 
on  the  boiling  water,  then  put  in  the  sugar  and  coffee.  Strain  it 
through  a  cloth  into  a  mould  or  dish  in  which  it  may  be  cooled, 
either  in  a  pan  of  iced  water  or  in  a  refrigerator.  Coffee  jelly  may 
be  served  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Have  the  coffee  strong,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  coffee  to  each  cup 
of  water.  Where  vanilla  extract  is  available,  one  half  teaspoonful 
will  be  advantageously  added  to  the  above  recipe. 

Wine  Jelly  (C/.  S,  Army  Hospitals). — One  fourth  box  of  gelatin 
(one  half  ounce).  One  fourth  cup  of  cold  water.  One  half  cup  of 
sugar.  One  half  cup  of  sherry  wine.  One  and  one  fourth  cup  of 
boiling  water.  One  small  piece  of  cinnamon.  Put  the  gelatin  and 
cold  water  together  in  a  dish  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole  mix- 
ture. Let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour,  then  pour  the  boiling  water  (in 
which  the  piece  of  cinnamon  has  been  simmering)  over  the  softened 
gelatin.  Add  the  sugar  and  wine,  strain  through  a  clean  cloth  into  a 
china  or  granite-ware  mould,  and  cool  in  a  refrigerator  or  a  pan 
of  cold  water. 
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Abnormalities  of  digestion,  349. 

Abscess  of  liver,  588. 

Absinthe,  252. 

Absorption  of  food,  358. 

Absorptive  power  of  stomach,  521. 

Acid,  hydrochloric,  517;  lactic,  54; 
salicylic,  in  food,  281;  salts,  518. 

Acids,  174;  fatty,  in  cod-liver  oil, 
200;  in  fruits,  174;  vegetable,  48. 

Acidulous  waters,  210. 

Acne,  616. 

Adams's  dietary  for  young  children, 
768. 

Addison's  disease,  692. 

Adult  life,  food  for,  307. 

Adulteration  of  cocoa,  223;  of  coffee, 
219;  of  food,  381;  of  liquors,  251; 
of  milk,  61-63;  of  wines,  '251. 

Aerated  bread,  140. 

Age  and  food,  15,  284,  306. 

Albumin,  23;  of  egg,  102,  103;  of 
milk,  54;  vegetable,  349. 

Albuminoids,  349. 

Albuminuria,  492;  functional,  493. 

Albumoses,  345.  349. 

Alcohol,  225:  absorption,  232;  action 
upon  circulation,  229;  action  upon 
gastric  digestion.  231;  action  upon 
mucous  membranes,  231;  action 
upon  muscles.  230;  action  upon 
temperature,  230;  and  tuberculosis. 
460;  antipyretic  action,  236;  as  a 
diuretfc.  231;  as  food.  9.  228;  as  a 
heart  stimulant.  235:  as  a  stimulant. 
229;  as  a  tonic.  234;  climate  and, 
233;  clinical  uses.  234:  consump- 
tion of.  239;  elimination.  233:  do- 
sage, 233:  force  value  of,  226;  in 
fevers.  236.  421-423.  43i;  in  gout. 
650;  hypodermic  use,  233:  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  236:  physiological 
action.  228;  poisoning.  392;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  431;  value  of,  225-228. 


Alcoholic  beverages,  238. 

Alcoholism,  392. 

Ale,  241. 

Alimentary  canal,  507;  pastes,  152. 

Alkaline  purges,  208. 

Allspice,  256. 

Almond  cakes,  678;  oil,  198. 

Almonds,  190. 

Alum  and  food,  281. 

Amphoper  tones,  355. 

Amylaceous  food,  812. 

Anaemia,  484;  alcohol  in,  237;  bone 
marrow  for,  196;  pernicious,  489. 

Anaesthetics  and  food,  695. 

Analysis,  chemical,  of  a  man,  2;  of 
liqueurs,  252;  of  milk,  58. 

Aneurism,  482;  Tufnell's  diet  for,  483. 

Angina  pectoris,  482. 

Angiocholitis,  584. 

Angostura,  252. 

Animal  food,  4;  force  production 
and,  32;  muscular  labour  and.  33; 
urea  and,  32;  vegetable  and,  com- 
pared, 29-35;  viscera,  121. 

Anise,  252.    • 

"  Anti-fat."  637. 

Antiseptic  preservatives,  281. 

Apollinaris,  208. 

Apoplexy.  609. 

Appendicitis,  578. 

Appetite,  327,  397- 

Apple  sauce,  181. 

Apples.  180. 

Apricots.  181. 

Arabs,  diet  of.  321. 

Arctic  diet.  293-296.  318. 

Argol,  243. 

Army  hospital  dietaries.  793. 

Army  prison  dietaries.  713. 

Army  ration.  14.  700:  Austrian.  707. 
708;  British.  707.  708;  foreign,  707; 
French,  707.  709:  German.  707.  709; 
Italian,  709:  Russian.  709;  Spanish, 
708;  United  Sutcs,  705. 
815 
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Aromatic  herbs,  254.  799;  recei{ 

Arrack,  250.  800. 

Arrowroot,  157,  809.  Bicycle-racei 

Arterio-sclerosis,  482.  Bicycling  an< 

Arthritis  deformans,  640.  Bile,  351. 

Artichokes,  171;  Jerusalem,  167.  Biliousness, 

Artificial  digestion,  352.  Birds'  nests, 

Ascaris,  369.  Biscuits,  146 

Ascites,  585.  ship,  151. 

Asitia,  297.  Blackberries, 

Asparagus,  172.  Blair's  wheal 

Asses'  milk,  58.  Blancmange, 

Asthma,  470.  Blood,  122; 

Atheroma  and  vegetarianism,  36.  Blueberries, 

Athletes,  diet  for,  727.  Boas's  test,  « 

At  water's  calorimeter,  10.  Boat-crew  di 

Austrian  army  ration,  707.  Boiled  beef. 

Boiling,  261- 

Bacillus  acidi  lactici,  67.  Bone  marrow 

Bacon,  120.  Borax  and  f 

Bacteria  in  diarrhceal  stools,  556.  Bordeaux  wi 

Bacterium  cyanogenum,  67.  Boric  acid  i 

Bacterium  synxanthum,  67.  63. 

Baking,  268;  powders,  139.  Bottle  feedin 

Balfour's  diet  for  senile  heart,  480.  Bouchard's 

Banana  flour,  183,  184;  meal,  183.  Bouillon,  ii( 

Bananas,  182.  Bourbon  wh 

Banting  system,  626.  Bovinine.  ii; 

Barley,  155:  water,  155.  Boys'  school 

Bauer's  standard  diet,  286.  Brain  food. 

Bavarian  beer,  241.  Brains,  122. 

Beans,    164;    kidney,    164;    red,    164;  Brainworker 

soy,  164:  vanilla,  257.  Braising.  265 

Beaujolais,  249.  Bran,  136;  b; 

Beechnuts.  191.  Brandy,  250. 

Beef,    IC9;    blood,    112:    broth,    116;  Brazil  nuts,  ■ 

chipped,    no;    concentrated,    110;  Bread,    aerai 

corned.    276;    embalmed.    282;    es-  bran,  677:  < 

sencc.  803:  extracts,  no.  in,  802;  compresse< 

fat,  196;  jelly,  ni;  juice,  n4;  meal,  betic.   676; 

m;     peptones.     117:     pcptonoids,  144:  inulin, 

n3:   powdered.    n2;   preparations,  135.    137-ii 

fluids,    801;    preparations    for    the  spoiled.  14 

sick,  no;  preservation,  276;  refrig-  141;    subst 

eration,  276;  smoked,  275;  tea,  114-  meal,  143. 

n6,  801.  802:  tongue.  n9.  Breast  milk. 

Beer.    239;    brewing,   240;   composi-  Brie.  99. 

tion  of,  239.  Bright's  dise 

Beet.   167:  sugar.  129.  490;  chron 

Bcllevue  Hospital  dietaries.  781.  British  Arm) 

Benger's  food,   149;  peptonised  beef  British  army 

jelly,  ni.  Broccoli,   I7( 

Beri-beri.  608.  Broiling.  264 

Berries.   186.  Bronchitis,    < 

Beverages.  205:  demulcent.  799;  diu-  470. 

relic,  800;  in  fevers,  420;  nutritive,  Broncho-pne 
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Broth,  chicken,  803;  clam,  126;  diet, 
779;  mutton,  119;  veal,  119. 

Broths,  803. 

Buckwheat,  152. 

Bulimia,  328,  526. 

Burgundy,  248. 

Butter,  96;  adulterated,  96;  analysis, 
96;  cocoa,  198,  222. 

Butterine,  196. 

Buttermilk,  97,  682;  cure,  97. 

Butternuts,  191. 

Cabbages,  169. 

Cacao  butter,  198,  222. 

Calcium,  47. 

Calculi,  biliary,  193;  renal,  502;  ves- 
ical, 502. 

Calorie,  12. 

Calories  of  carbohydrates,  12;  of  fats, 
12;  of  protein,  12. 

Calorimeter,  9. 

Calf's- foot  jelly,  123. 

Camembert,  99. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach,  550. 

Candy,  130,  774. 

Cane  sugar,  129. 

Canning,  278-281. 

Capers,  256. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  469. 

Capon,  121. 

Capsicum,  255. 

Caramel.  130. 

Carbohydrates,  19,  21. 

Carbon  in  food,  11,  16. 

Carbonic-acid  gas  in  bread,  137;  wa- 
ters, 208. 

Carcinoma  of  oesophagus,  509;  of 
stomach,  550. 

Camrick's  food,  150;  soluble  food,  92. 

Caroid,  358. 

Carrots,  168. 

Casein.  54:  vegetable,  163,  349. 

Cassava.  157. 

Catsup,  257. 

Caudle.  813. 

Cauliflower,  170. 

Caviare.  125.  311. 

Cayenne  pepper,  255. 

Celery,  171. 

Cellulose,  13. 

Centrifugal  cream,  95. 

Cepe,  189. 

Cereals,  133. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  444. 

Certified  milk,  68. 

Cetraria,  158. 


Chalybeate  waters,  210. 

Chambers's  system.  636. 

Champagne,  247;  Chartreuse,  252. 

Cheddar,  100. 

Cheese,  97;  Brie,  99;  Camembert, 
99;  cream,  98;  Roquefort.  99; 
Gorgonzola,  100;  poisoning,  377. 

Chervil,  171. 

Chestnuts,  191. 

Chicken,  121;  broth,  803;  jelly,  805. 

Chicory,  171,  219. 

Childhood  and  food,  306. 

Children,  dietaries  for,  761-768; 
starchy  foods  for,  158. 

Children's  hospital  dietaries,  793. 

Chilies,  255. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  45. 

Chlorosis,  484. 

Chocolate,  223;  habit,  223;  prepara- 
tion, 223. 

Cholera,  446. 

Cholera  infantum,  558;  infection  and 
food,  388;  morbus,  560. 

Chorea,  606. 

Cider.  253. 

Circulation  and  diabetes,  661 ;  and  di- 
gestion, 332. 

Circulatory  system,  476. 

Cirrhosis,  584, 

Clams,  126. 

Claret,  244,  248. 

Classes  of  foods,  37. 

Climate  and  alcohol,  233;  and  food, 
284,  320. 

Clothing  and  food.  284. 

Clotted  cream,  95. 

Clouty  cream,  67. 

Cocoa,  221;  adulteration  of,  223; 
composition  of,  221. 

Cocoanut  oil,  198. 

Cocoanuts,  191. 

Codfish,  125. 

Cod-liver  oil,  199,  459;  dosage.  200; 
inunctions.  204;  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, 201;  properties,  199; 
substitutes  for,  203;  uses,  203;  tu- 
berculosis and,  459. 

Coefficiency  of  foods.  25. 

Coffee.  215:  adulteration  of.  219;  and 
tea  compared,  220:  composition  of. 
215;  habit.  218;  ill  effects  of,  218: 
physiological  action  of,  217;  prep- 
aration of,  216;  substitutes  for,  220. 

Cognac.  250. 

Cole.  170. 

Colitis,  chronic,  561. 
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Colostrum,  64;  human,  57. 

Commercial  life,  diet  in,  741. 

Concentrated  food,  270. 

Condensed  cream,  95;  food,  270; 
milk,  93. 

Condiments,  253. 

Confectionery,  130,  774. 

Consomme,  804. 

Constipation,  chronic,  568;  in  chil- 
dren, 576;  in  infants,  576;  fruits  for, 

177. 
Convalescence,  diet  in,  423,  799;   in 

typhoid  fever,  434. 
Cook  County  Hospital  dietaries,  788. 
Cooking,  259;  varieties  of,  260. 
Corn,  153. 
Cornaro's  diet,  299. 
Cornmeal,  154. 
Cornstarch,  154. 
Corpulency,  621. 
Cost  of  foods,  26-28,  319. 
Cottolene,  196. 
Cottonseed  oil,  198. 
Crabs,   125. 
Crackers.  142,  151. 
Cranberries,  173. 
Cream,  52,  94;  centrifugal,  95;  cheese, 

98;    clotted,    95;    condensed,    95; 

Devonshire,  95;  estimation  of,  60: 

evaporated,  95;  ice,  96;  poisoning 

by,  ^77  \  separator.  95. 
Cream-of-tartar  drink,  800. 
Creamometer,  60. 
Cress,  170. 
Crimping,  125.  ' 
Crustaceans,  125. 
Crystalose,  679. 
Cucumbers,  171. 
Cuisine,  196. 
CuraQoa,  252. 
Cure,  buttermilk,  97;  dry,  726;  fruit, 

723;  grape,  185,  724;  koumiss,  82; 

milk,  51,  719;  rest,  600;  whey,  loi, 

721. 
Currants,  187;  dried,  178. 
Curry,  253. 
Custard.  105. 

Dahi.  388. 

Dandelion  roots,  170. 
Darby's  fluid  meat,  112. 
Dates,  188. 

Decorticated  flour.  145. 
Delirium  tremens.  395. 
Dc  Long  expedition,  293. 
Dementia,  610. 


Demulcent  beverages,  799. 

Dentition,  507. 

Dermatitis  exfoliative,  620. 

Desiccation,  270. 

Deutero-albumose,  349. 

Devonshire  cream,  95. 

Dextrin,  127. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  654;  beverages  in, 
680;  and  circulation,  661;  course, 
666;  diagnosis  of,  667;  dietetic 
treatment,  668-684;  Diiring's  diet, 
683;  Ebstein's  diet.  682;  gout  and, 
656;  hygienic  treatment,  684;  na- 
ture of,  654;  and  nervous  system, 
661;  Naunyn's  diet,  683;  and  other 
diseases,  656;  and  pancreas,  660; 
physiological  experiments.  657; 
prognosis,  667;  prophylaxis,  668; 
substitutes  for  sugar  in,  679; 
skimmed  milk  in,  682;  symptoms 
of,  663;  theories  of.  661. 

Diabetic  diets,  682;  urine,  663. 

Diabetin,  679. 

DiarrhcEa,  552;  chronic,  in  children, 
554»  563;  in  infants,  554;  summer, 
557. 

Diastase,  148,  159. 

Diathesis,  gouty,  647. 

Diet,  alimentary-canal  diseases  and. 
507;    anaesthetics  and,   695;  arctic 
expedition,    293-296;    for   athletes, 
727  \     for    brainworkers.    737-741*. 
average   daily,    for   adult,   288;  in 
commercial    life,    741;    of   concen- 
trated foods,  272;  in  convalescence, 
423;  Cornaro's,  299:  in  disease,  413; 
in  fever,  415;  in  infectious  disease, 
415;  of  football  team,  26;  improp- 
erly balanced,  304;  kitchen  outfit, 
414;  leanness  and,  638;  and  lapa- 
rotomy, 698;  liver  diseases  and,  580; 
milk,  49;  mixed,  33;  nervous  dis- 
eases   and,    591;    and    occupation, 
734;  in  pregnancy,  744;  in  prisons. 
712;  in  puerperal  women,  744;  race 
and,  314;  for  school-children.  769- 
776;  respiratory  system,  diseases  in, 
467;  of  soldiers,  26;  for  starvation, 
297,  298;  surgical  patients,  695;  in 
travel,  743;  Tufnell's,  483;  urinary 
system  diseases  and,  489;  variety 
in,  329;  vegetarian,  35. 

Dietaries,  standard,  15.  287. 

Dietetic  complications  in  associated 
diseases,  694. 

Diets,  diabetic,  682. 


Digestibility  of  foods,  25;  compara- 
tivc»  of  meats,  109;  of  nutrients,  25. 

Digestion,  32$;  alcohu!  and  gastric, 
231;  artificial.  352;  abnormalities 
off  3491  circulation  and,  33^;  dura- 
tion of,  346-348;  exercise  and,  336; 
external  beat  and,  ^^3:  of  fats.  351; 
in  ibc  intestine,  350;  mental  emo- 
tion and.  340;  in  the  mouth.  340; 
and  nervous  system,  331;  and  rest, 
337;  in  the  stomach,  341;  salivary, 
341:  and  temperature,  333;  sleep 
and  rest  and,  ^37'*  a^cS  wines,  249, 

Digestive  ferments,  353. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach,  536:  lav- 
age. 535. 

Diphtheria,  442;  feeding  in.  339:  and 
milk,  66,  390:  paralysis  in.  444. 

Diseases  due  to  dietetic  ernirs,  365; 
especially  influenced  by  diet*  621; 
mis-celbneous,  692. 

Disinfection  of  utensils,  401, 

Distilled  water,  40. 

Diuretic  beverages,  800. 

Donkin's  diet  for  diabetics,  6S2. 

Dough,  137, 

Doura.  153. 

Dried  dates.  178;  fruits^  178;  vege- 
tables, 271. 

Drinks,  effervescing,  207, 

Drugs  in  human  milk,  57. 

Dry  cure.  726;  Tufneirs,  483. 

Drying  of  food,  27a 

Duck,   121. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  system,  634. 

Diiring's  diabetic  diet,  683, 

Dysentery,  566;  chronic.  567, 

Dyspepsia,  511,  521-527;  alcohol  in, 
2Tfi;  atonic,  526;  dietetic  treat metil 
of,  521;  in  children,  526:  flatulent, 
525;  foods  forbidden  in  all  cases, 
521;  foods  allovt^able.  522;  gout  and, 
526;  hyperacidity,  527;  irritation, 
526;  nervous,  526. 

Dyspeptics,  rules  for,  525. 

Dysphagia,  508, 

Ebstein    diabetic    diet,   682:    system, 

626. 
Economic  value  of  food,  24. 
Eczema,  616. 
Ectema,  in  children,  619;  in  infants, 

619. 
Eels,  124 

Egg  albumm,  102;  preparations,  807, 
Eggnog,  103,  8c^. 


Egg  plant.  171. 

Eggs,  loi;  boiled,  104;  cooked.  104; 
composition  of,  101;  desiccated, 
106;  dried,  271 ;  evaporated,  106;  in 
fever,  419;  plover's,  197;  preserva- 
tion of,  105:  preserved,  278;  raw, 
103;  for  rectal  feeding,  409;  tuber- 
culosis and.  458. 

Elements,  chemical,  i;  quantity  of, 
in  standard  diets,  19. 

Elimination  of  food,  359. 

Embalmed  beef,  282. 

Embryomine,  677. 

Emergency  ration,  706. 

Emphysema,  471. 

Empyema,  476, 

Enemata,  milk,  70;  nutrient,  403, 

Energy  from  foods,  7;  and  fool  tons, 
18;  potential,  in  foods.  26. 

English  walnuts,  190. 

Enteral  g^ia.  591,  595. 

Enteritis,  acute  catarrhal.  560:  chron- 
ic, 561;  membranous,  565. 

Entero-colitis,  557;  chronic,  $63. 

Epilepsy,  583, 

Equivalents,  food,  285* 

Erbswurst.  163. 

Ergotism,  380. 

Erysipelas,  445. 

Erythema,  615,  

Eskay's  albuminised  food.  150;  food^ 
114. 

Eskimo  diet.  315-318. 

Ewald's  Icsl  breakfast,  515, 

Exercise,  digestion  and,  336;  food 
and,  15,  284,  336. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  693. 

Extracts.  270;,  of  beef,  113:  of  pan- 
creas. 79,  356. 

Extractum  camis,  116. 
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Famine.  304. 

Farina,  150;  gruels,  429. 

Farinaceous  diet  in  hospitals,  777; 
foods,    146,  809. 

Fasting.  298, 

Fat  of  milk.  52:  beef,  196;  diarrhaeai 
stools  and,  555:  of  pork.  Ifj6. 

Fats.  19,  192:  animal,  195;  dietetic 
uses  of.  198:  digestibility  of,  194: 
digestion  of.  351;  tuberculosis  and, 
459;  u*es  of.  192:  vegetable,  197. 

Feces  and  food,  12. 

Feeding,  forced,  465,  6to:  of  helpless 
patients,  400;  hypodermic.  411;  of 
infants^  749;  intravascular,  4x1;  rec- 
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tal,  403,  408;  the  sick,  397;  of  uti* 
conscious  patients,  402;  young  chil- 
dren, 764. 

Ferments,  353;  in  foods,  274. 

Fcvcr^  alcohol  in.  236.  4^1-423.  431; 
beverages  in^  420;  diet  in,  415;  di- 
etetic treatment  of,  417-420;  pathol- 
ogy of,  415;  remittent.  453;  thirst 
in.  430;  typhoid,  455;  typhus^  437. 

Figs.  188. 

Fig  wine.  251. 

Filbert.  172. 

Filtered  water,  40. 

Finklcr's  proicid  feed,  112. 

Fish,  124:  cooking  of,  269;  desic- 
cated. 125;  diet,  778:  digestibility 
of,  125;  fat,  197;  oils,  197;  poison- 
ing by,  378;  smoked,  275. 

Fi^tnla,  gastric,  510, 

Flatulency.  525. 

Flaxseed  tea,  800. 

Flies  and  food  infection.  390. 

Flour,  133;  ball.  147;  banana,  183; 
decorticated.  145;  wheaten.  142. 

Food,  absorption.  358;  age  and.  15, 
284,  306;  adulteration,  381;  anaes- 
thetics and.  675;  animal,  4,  48;  an- 
tiseptics  and,  281 ;  body  weight  and, 
312:  canned.  278-281;  carbon  in, 
16;  childhood  and,  306;  cholera  in- 
fection and,  388;  classes  of.  ^j;  cli- 
mate and.  284;  clothing  and.  284; 
combustion,  9.  12;  *'  complete.**  4; 
composition  of,  3,  4,  6;  concen- 
trated, 272;  concentration,  270; 
condensed,  270;  cost  of,  26-^38; 
desiccation  of,  270;  digestion.  323; 
digestibility  of,  25;  dried,  270,  274: 
economic  value  of,  24;  elementary 
composition  of,  i;  elimination  of, 
359;  enemata,  408-412;  energy 
from,  7;  equivalents.  285.  361;  ex- 
ercise and,  15.  284,  336;  extracts, 
270;  farinaceous.  146;  force  pro- 
ducing, 7.  18,  28;  Iroxen.  276:  fuels, 
9:  heat-producing,  8;  heredity  and. 
314;  hydrogen  in,  16;  idiosyncrasy 
and.  391:  infants*,  146,  748:  malted, 
354;  medicines  and,  411-414:  mi- 
cro-organisms. 385:  nitrogen  in.  16, 
ao;  nitrogenous.  5;  non -nitrogen- 
ous. 5;  nutrition  percentage  of.  25; 
in  old  age,  308:  oxygen  in,  16; 
parasites  and.  368:  poisoning,  375; 
potential  energy  in,  26;  prepara- 
tion,  259;   preservation,   259,   274; 


ptomaines  and,  374;  purveyor*,  414T 
quantity  of,  398;  quantity  required. 
28,  283;  race  and.  314;  rcfrigcia- 
lion,  276;  relative  to  special  d»v 
eases,  },6}i  respiration^  16;  respira- 
tory, 5;  salted,  275;  sex  and,  385, 
313;  starchy,  133;  serving  the  »ick, 
398;  size  of  body  and,  311:  Uerp 
and.  430;  special  conduionf  for. 
306;  sterilisation,  277;  stimulating, 
23;  substitutes  for,  3^1  suppriM^ 
lories,  410:  temperature  and.  J84. 
333^336;  tobacco  and,  360;  tyjiboid 
infection,  388;  urine  and,  360,  499C 
vegetable,  5,  t6o;  vegetable  and 
animal,  cum  pared.  29-35;  wjr'^ 
and,  15;  for  young  children.  J^L 

Foot-and-mouth  disease.  390;  and 
milk,  65. 

Football  dietary,  733. 

Foot  pounds  and  work,  12. 

Foot  tons  and  food  energy,  18. 

P'orccd  feeding.  465,  61a 

Force-producing  value  of  foo^l*.  18. 

Force  production,  7. 

Foreign  bodies  swallowed.  51a 

Formaldehyde  and  food.  J8i,  Jfti;  ia 
milk,  63. 

Fowl,  121* 

French  Army  Hospital  dlcCirkK; 

Frijolc.  164, 

Fromentine,  677. 

Fruit  in  constipation.  572 ;  curr*.  T^K 
poisoning,  177;  sirups,  208,  Vft^lk 
178. 

Fruits,  174;  composttion  ci,  175:  db» 
betes  in,  674;  digestibility  d.  I^i; 
dried,  17S;  ripening,  177*  «»<»  W"^ 
properties,  176;  varietiets  17^ 

Frymg.  267. 

Fuel  value,  9,  12:  of  toodK  J&, 

Functional  albuminuria,  493* 

Fungi,  188:  in  milk.  67, 

Furunculosis,  621. 

Fusel  oil,  2S0»  252, 

Gaduin.  200. 

Gaertner's  Mother  ^THk,  ^ 

Gall  ducts,  5&1 

Gallstones.  5^8^ 

Game,    121;    high«    267;    |K»iM(iiaft 

375. 
Garlic,  172. 
Garrison  ration,  705. 
Gases  of  stomach,  512. 
Gastralgia,  591,  594, 
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Gastrectasia,  536. 

Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  527;  chronic, 
530;  in  children,  536. 

Gastric  digestion,  341;  juice,  342; 
.  total  acidity  of,  516;  fever  in  chil- 
dren, 529. 

Gastritis,  acute,  527;  chronic,  530. 

Gastro-iniestinal     catarrh,     chronic, 

563. 

Gavage,  754. 

Gelatin,  122,  349;  preparations  of, 
814. 

Gerber's  food,  149. 

Germain  See  system,  632. 

German  army  ration,  707. 

Germs  in  food,  274,  282. 

Gin,  251. 

Ginger,  256;  ale,  208. 

Glucose,  132. 

Gluten,  136;  bread,  145,  676;  flour, 
676;  vegetable,   161. 

Gluten  in,  136. 

Gluttony,  366. 

Glycerin,  199. 

Glycogen,  23. 

Goat's  milk,  57. 

Goitre,  exophthalmic,  693. 

Gonorrhoea,  506. 

Goose,  121. 

Goo<;eberrks,  1B7. 

Gorgon  zola^  too. 

Gout,  641*  alcohol  in,  650;  chronic, 
647;  saline  waters  in,  653. 

Gouty  diathesis,  647. 

Graham  breads  144. 

Grain  poison  mg,  379,  380. 

Granola,  151. 

Granose,  151. 

Granum,  147. 

Grape  cure,  724;  "  food,"  185. 

Grapes,  184. 

Gravel,  504. 

Greengages,  185;  tea,  211;  vegeta- 
bles, 161. 

Greens,  161,  170. 

Grilling,  264-267. 

Groats,  Scotch,  156. 

Grocer's  itch,  130. 

Grog  de  la  poudre  de  vtande^  112. 

Ground  pear,  167. 

Grouse,  121. 

Gruels,  809-811;  farinaceous,  429. 

Gruyerc,  99. 

Guinea-worm  disease,  369. 

Gum  in  fruit?;,  175. 

Giinzberg's  test,  517. 


Haemoptysis,  468. 

Haemorrhage  of  lungs,  468. 

Haemorrhoids,  578. 

Ham,  120. 

Hard  labour  prison  diet,  284. 

Hard-tack.    51. 

Haricots,  164. 

Har\'ard  boat  crew  dietary,  731. 

Hasheesh  and  fasting,  283. 

Heart,  122;  diseases  of,  476;  senile, 

479. 
Heat,  external,  and  digestion,  333. 
Heat-producing  foods,  8. 
Heat  unit.    See  Calorie,  12,  15. 
Herb  teas,  207. 
Heredity  and  food,  314. 
Hetero-albumose,  349. 
Hindu,  diet  of  the,  320. 
Hock,  249. 

Hoflf's  malt  extract,  160. 
Holt's  table  for  infant  feeding,  757. 
Honey,  132. 
Hodick's  food.  148. 
Horseflesh,  lao. 
Horseradish,  258. 
Hospiia!  dietaries,  776. 
Hot-water  cure  and  meat,  726. 
Hours  for  meals,  323-327. 
House  diet,  777. 
Hucklebfrrics,  187. 
Humanised  milk,  88. 
Human  milk,  55;  artificial,  88;  drugs 

in,  57. 
Hunger,  302,  339,  404. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  343,  517;  gastritis 

and,  535- 
Hydrogen  in  food,  16. 
Hyperacidity,  349,  525. 
Hypersecretion,  349,  519. 
Hypodermic  feeding,  411. 

Ice,  45. 

Ice  cream,  96;  poisoning  by,  377. 

Iced  lluids,  334, 

Iceland  moss,  IQO,  1 58. 

TdiffF^ynrrasy  and  food,  391. 

Imperial  Granum,  147. 

Inanition,  297. 

Indian  meal,  154. 

Indigestion,  511. 

Infancy  food  required,  757. 

Infant  fon-l^    146,  748;  artificial,  759. 

Infantile  scurvy,  690. 

Infants,  premature,  761. 

Infectious  diseases,  diet  in,  415. 

Influenza,  4^/y. 
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Insanity,  acute,  6io;  dietaries,  791. 

Insomnia,  605. 

Intermittent  fevers,  453. 

Intestinal  antisepsis,  432;  gases,  352; 
digestion  in  children,  562;  obstruc- 
tion, acute,  567;  putrefaction,  560; 
worms,  369. 

Intravascular  feeding,  411. 

Intubation,  442. 

Inulin  biscuit.  678. 

Inunction  foods,  410. 

Iron.  48. 

"  Iron  ration,"  164. 

Isinglass,  122. 

Italian  pastes,  152. 

Jam,  187. 

Jaundice,  584. 

Jellies,  123. 

Jelly,  812,  813,  814. 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  167. 

Jockey's  diet,  734. 

Johannis  water,  208. 

Johns    Hopkins    Hospital    dietaries, 

787. 
Johnson's  fluid  beef,  116. 
Junket,  806. 

Kava,  225. 

Keating's  diet,  603. 

Kefir,  83. 

Kepler's  extract  of  malt,  160. 

Kidney  beans,  164. 

Kidneys,  122. 

Kindermilch,  357. 

Kirsch,  250. 

Kneipp  system,  723. 

Kohl  rabi,  168. 

Kola,  224. 

Koumiss,    80,   807;    composition    of, 

81;  cure,  82;  properties  of,  81. 
Koumys.    See  Koumiss. 
Koumysgen,  82. 
Kummel,  252. 
Kumyss.     See  Koumiss. 

Laboratories,  milk,  88. 
Lactalbumin,  54. 
Lactated  food,  92,  149. 
Lactic  acid,  54. 
Lactometer,  59. 
Lactone.  83. 
Lacto-preparata.  92. 
Lactose,  53,  132. 
Lamb,  119. 
Laparotomy  and  diet,  698. 


Lard,  195. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  467. 

Laryngitis,  tubercular,  46S. 

Lathyrism,  380. 

Lavage,  535,  538. 

Lead  poisoning,  384,  693;  and  milk, 
70. 

Leanness,  638. 

Leaven,  138. 

Lebert's  milk  cure,  463. 

Leeks,  172. 

Legumes,  162. 

Legumin,  80,  677. 

Lemonade,  179,  207.  800;  efferves- 
cing, 800;  in  fever,  420;  substitutes 
for,  207. 

Lemons,  179. 

Lentils,  165. 

Lettuce,  170. 

Levulose,  132. 

Leyden's  diet,  603. 

Lichen,  190. 

Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  116;  foods, 
148. 

Lima  beans,  164. 

Lime,  46,  47;  saccharated,  78;  water, 
807;  juice,  179;  biscuit,  46. 

Limes,  179. 

Linseed  oil,  198. 

Lipanin,  203. 

Liqueurs,  252. 

Liquor,  consumption  of,  239;  adul- 
teration of,  251;  malt,  239;  thera- 
peutic uses  of,  251. 

Liquors,  250. 

Liver,  122;  abscess  of,  588;  amyloid, 
587;  diseases,  diet  in,  580;  fatty. 
586. 

Liverpool  Infirmary  dietaries,  787- 

Lithaemia,  504. 

Lobsters,  125. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  608. 

Loeflund's  cream  emulsion,  149;  malt 
extract,  160. 

Macaroni,  152. 

Macaroons,  190. 

Mace,  256. 

Madeira,  252. 

Maize,  153. 

Malaga,  246. 

Malaria,  453. 

Malmsey,  246. 

Malt,  240;  extracts,  159;  liquors,  2^ 

Malted  milk,  92,  149. 

Maltine,  160. 
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Maltose,  132,  159,  353. 

Mangoes,  181. 

Mania,  610. 

Manioc,  157. 

Mannite,  132. 

Maple  sugar,  129. 

Marasmus,  564. 

Mare's  milk,  58. 

Marrow,  bone,  196;  vegetable,  173. 

Mash,  sour,  250. 

Massage,  constipation  in,  574;  of 
stomach,  541. 

Mate,  220. 

Matzoon,  83. 

Meal,  banana,  183;  corn,  154;  Indian, 
153;  pea,  164;  peanut,  165. 

"  Measles,"  370. 

Measles,  439. 

Meat,  106;  composition  of,  107;  con- 
sumption of.  106;  digestibility  of, 
108;  dried,  271;  extracts,  composi- 
tion of,  118;  frozen.  276;  hot- water 
cure  and,  726;  lozenges.  113;  poi- 
soning, 375;  preparations,  fluid, 
117;  solid,  804;  preservation,  281: 
raw.  108;  quantity  eaten,  106; 
smoked,  275;  sterilised,  2^7-,  tu- 
berculosis and,  386,  457. 

Mechanics,  diet  of.  28,  29. 

Medicines  and  food,  411-414. 

Melancholia,  610. 

Mellin's  food,  148. 

Melons,  187. 

Meningitis,  cerebro-spinal,  444. 

Mental  emotion  and  digestion.  340. 

Metabolism,  9. 

Meteil,  153. 

Micro-organisms  and  food,  385. 

Migraine,  595. 

Milk,  48-93;  absorbent  power  of,  67; 
adaptation  of,  for  the  sick,  jy, 
adulteration,  61-63;  albumin  of,  54; 
albuminoid,  61;  alkalies  with,  TJ\ 
amylaceous  foods,  yT\  analysis.  52, 
58;  analysis  of  human,  55,  60;  arti- 
ficial human,  753;  asses',  58;  bac- 
teria in,  66,  67.  87;  boiled,  75;  bot- 
tles, 87;  chemical  composition  of, 
52;  contamination,  63;  colour  of, 
58,  63:  cure.  51.  719;  Lebert's,  463; 
diet,  49;  Bright's  disease  in.  497; 
gastritis.  532;  diet  in  tuberculosis, 
463;  digestion.  71:  dilution  of,  7(i\ 
diphtheria  and,  66.  390;  derivatives, 
93;  dried,  270;  enemata,  70;  fat,  52; 
fat,  estimation  of,  60;  improving 
54 


the  digestibility  of,  75;  impurities, 
61;  indigestion,  72;  infant  feeding, 
and,  751;  infection,  64,  68,  385; 
acute,  558;  **  foods,"  92;  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and,  65;  fever  in, 
417;  gelatin  and,  78;  goat's,  57; 
human,  55;  human  drugs  in,  57; 
humanised,  88;  laboratories,  88; 
lead  poisoning.  70;  legal  stand- 
ards of,  62;  malted,  149;  methods 
of  altering  the  taste  of,  74;  modi- 
fied, 88,  92;  odour,  58;  other  foods 
compared  and,  53;  pancreatinised, 
79;  pasteurised,  86;  peptonised,  78; 
poisoning  by,  yjT\  predigestion  of, 
78;  preparations,  806;  prescrip- 
tions, 89-91;  preservation,  84;  re- 
action, 58;  scalded,  76;  scarlatina 
and,  66,  390;  skimmed,  75; 
skimmed,  in  diabetes,  682;  steril- 
ised, 84;  substitutes  for,  428,  753; 
total  solids,  59;  tuberculosis  and, 
64,  386;  typhoid  fever  and,  66.  426; 
uses  of,  69;  varieties  of,  54. 

Millet,  153. 

Mineral  waters,  207. 

Mint,  171,  258. 

Molasses,  131. 

Morel,  189. 

Mosquera's  beef  jelly,  11 1;  beef  meal, 
III. 

Mother  Milk,  93. 

Moulds  in  cheese,  100. 

Mouth,   cleansing   of,   401;   care   of, 

433. 
Mucous  diarrhoea,  565. 
Mulberries,  187. 
Mulled  wine,  801. 
Mumps.  440. 
Muscarin.  189. 
Mush,  154. 
Mushrooms.  188. 
Muskmelon,  187. 
Mussels,  126. 
**  Must "  of  wines.  245. 
Mustard.  255. 
Mutton.  119. 
Mytilotoxin.  378. 

Naunyn's  diabetic  diet,  683. 

Navy  rations.  710. 

Nectarines,  181. 

Negro  diets.  319. 

Nephritis,    acute,    490;    in    children. 

492;  chronic.  496. 
Nervous  diseases,  alcohol  in,  236. 
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Nervous  system,  591;  diabetes  and, 
661;  digestion  and,  331. 

Nestle's  food,  150;  milk  food,  92. 

Neuchatel,  100. 

Neuralgia.  591. 

Neurasthenia,  597. 

Neutrose.  100. 

New  York  Hospital  dietaries.  779. 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children.  788-791. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  diet- 
ary. 716-718. 

Nitrogen  balance,  20;  in  food,  11,  16, 
20;  lag,  21. 

North  Eastern  Hospital  for  Children, 

793. 
Nursing  bottles,  760:  mother.  747. 
Nut  flour,  678. 
Nutmeg.  256. 
Nutrient  enemata,  403. 
Nutrition.   29;    percentage   of   foods. 

25. 
Nuts,  190;  in  diabetes,  674;  in  consti- 
pation. 573. 

Oatmeal.  155. 

Oats.  155. 

Obesity,  621. 

Occupations  and  diet.  734. 

Oertel  system,  628-632. 

Oesophagus,  carcinoma  of.  509;  stric- 
ture of,  509. 

Oidium  lactis,  67. 

Oil,  almond,  198;  cod-liver,  199;  cot- 
ton-seed, 198:  linseed,  198;  olive. 
197;  peanut,  198;  theobroma.  198. 

Oils,   192;  vegetable.  197. 

Okra.   171. 

Oleomargarine,  196. 

Olive  oil  and  biliary  calculi.  193;  in- 
unction, 193. 

Olives,  186. 

Omelette,  105. 

Onions,  172. 

Operations  and  diet,  696. 

Orangeade.  180. 

Oranges.  180. 

Osteomalacia.  692. 

Overdrinking.  367. 

Overeating,  366. 

Overfeeding.  778. 

Oxaluria.  501. 

Oxygen  in  food,  16. 

Oyster  plant.  168. 

Oysters,  126:  typhoid  fever  and, 
388. 


Palpitation,  482. 

Panada,  812. 

Pancreas,  diabetes  and,  660;  diseases 
of  the,  591. 

Pancreatic  extract  of  malt,  i6a 

Pancreatin,  356. 

Pancreatinised  meat  for  rectal  feed- 
ing, 408;  milk,  79. 

Panopeptone,  118. 

Papoid.  357. 

Paralysis,  po.<;t-diphtheritic.  444;  and 
food,  368. 

Parsley,  171. 

Parsnips,  168. 

Pasteurised  milk.  86. 

Pastry.  146. 

Peaches,  181. 

Pea  meal.  164;  soup.  164. 

Peanut  oil,  i^. 

Peanuts,  165. 

Pearl  tapioca,   157. 

Pears,  181. 

Peas,  162. 

Pea  soup,  164. 

Pecan  nuts,  191. 

Pectin.  174. 

Pellagra.  381. 

Pemmican,  196,  271,  293. 

Pepper,  cayenne,  255;  black.  255; 
white,  255. 

Peppermint,  255. 

Pepsin.  344,  354,  519. 

Peptic  ulcer,  546. 

Peptones,  345.  349.  355- 

Peptonoids,   113. 

Peptonised  milk,  78. 

Peristalsis,  346. 

Peritonitis,  acute.  579;  chronk 
580. 

Pernicious  anaemia,  489. 

Pertussis,  440. 

Phosphates.  47.  48. 

Phosphorus.  48. 

Phthisis,  456. 

Pickles,  257,  281. 

Pie  plant,  172. 

Pigeon,  121. 

Pigments  in  food.  383. 

Pilot  biscuits,  151. 

Pineapples,  181. 

Pistachio,  191. 

Plasmon.  100. 

Playfair's  diet,  602. 

Pleurisy.  474. 

Plums,  185. 

Pneumonia,  472. 
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Poisoning,  alcohol,  392;  by  cheese. 
377;  by  cream,  378;  by  fish.  378; 
by  fungi,  189;  by  grain.  380;  by  ice 
cream.  377;  by  lead,  384,  693;  by 
meat,  375;  by  milk,  377;  by  shell- 
fish, 37^;  by  tin,  384- 

Poland  water,  208. 

Polenta,  154. 

Poluboskos,  I45»  ^71- 

Polysarcia,  621. 

Pomegranate,  181. 

Pomelo.  180. 

Pork.  120,  196. 

Porridge,  812. 

Porter,  241. 

Port  wine,  245,  252. 

Potassium  salts,  47. 

Potatoes,  165;  sweet,  167. 

Pot  cheese,  99. 

Powder,  baking,  139. 

Predigestion  of  milk.  78;  of  proteids, 
354;  of  starch,  353. 

Pregnancy,  diet  in.  744;  vomiting  of, 

543- 

Premature  infants,  761. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  dietaries,  781- 
784. 

Prisons,  diet  in,  712. 

Professional  men's  diet,  325. 

Proprietary  foods,  759. 

Proteids,  7,  19;  digestion  of.  348;  pre- 
digestion of,  354;  vegetable,  161. 

Protein,  7;  daily  income  and  outgo 
of.  11;  required  per  diem.  13. 

Proteoses,  349. 

Protogen.  104. 

Prunelles,  186. 

Prunes,  186. 

Pruritus,  621. 

Prussian  Army  Hospital  dietaries. 
798. 

Psoriasis.  620. 

Ptomaines  and  food.  374. 

Ptyalin,  341. 

Puddings,  146. 

Puerperal  women,  diet  for,  744. 

Pugilists*  diet.  734. 

Pulled  bread,   150. 

Pulmonary  haemorrhage,  468. 

Pulque.  205. 

Pumpernickel.   144, 

Pumpkin.  172. 

Purees,  418. 

Purpura.  692. 

Purveyors  of  food,  414. 

Pyaemia,  452. 


Pyelitis,  501. 
Pyrosis,  349. 

Quantity  of  food, 

757. 
Quinces,  181. 
Quinsy,   508. 


398;  for  children. 


Rabbit,  121. 

Rabies,  454- 

Race  and  food,  314. 

Radishes,  168. 

Rain  water,  39. 

Raisin  wine,  249. 

Raisins,  185. 

Raspberries.  187. 

Ration,  bare  sustenance,  17;  emer- 
gency, 706;  garrison,  14,  705:  ideal, 
17;  liquid,  287;  solid,  287;  work.  17. 

Rations,  700;  army,  14,  700;  navy, 
710. 

Raw  meat.  804. 

Receipts  for  invalid  foods.  799. 

Rectal  feeding.  403-408. 

Rectum,  care  of.  406. 

Refrigeration,  276. 

Reindeer  milk,  58. 

Rennet  ferment,  519. 

Rennin,  71. 

Respiration  and  food,  16. 

Respiratory  foods,  5;  system,  467. 

Rest  cure,  600;  digestion  and,  337. 

Revalenta,   157,   165. 

Rhachitis,  685. 

Rheumatism,  acute.  639;  chronic, 
640. 

Rhine  wines.  246. 

Rhubarb.  172. 

Rice,  154:  flour,  140. 

Rickets.  685. 

Ridge's  food,  146. 

Riegel  and  Leube's  test  dinner.  515. 

River  water,  40. 

Roasting,  264. 

Robinson's  patent  barley,  146. 

Roe,  125. 

Roosevelt  Hospital  dietaries.  786. 

Root  beer.  207. 

Roots,  165. 

Roquefort,  99. 

Rosacea.  620. 

Rotch's  modified  milk.  88;  table  for 
infant  feeding,  757. 

Roundworm,  369. 

Rubeola,  439. 

Rudisch's  beef  peptone,  113. 
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Rum.  251. 

Rye,  153;  bread,  145:  whisky,  250. 

Saccharin,  133.  679. 

Saccharose,  128. 

SaKO,  158. 

Sak6.  250. 

Salcify.  168. 

Salep,  157. 

Salicylic  acid,  food  in,  384:  milk  in, 

63. 

Saline  waters  in  gout.  653. 

Saliva,  341  • 

Salmon,  124. 

Salt,  celery.  171;  habit.  46. 

Salts.  18,  45;  calcium.  47;  deprivation, 
46;  excess  of.  45;  potassium,  47: 
sodium.  46,  47:  uses  of.  45:  vari- 
eties of,  45. 

Samp.  154. 

Sanose.  loa 

Sarcopeptone.  113, 

Sauces.  257. 

Sauerkraut.  170. 

Savory  &  Moore's  Infant  Food.  148. 

Scalded  milk,  76. 

Scarlatina  and  milk.  66.  390. 

Scarlet  fever.  438. 

Schleicher's  diet.  63J. 

School  children,  diet  for.  769-776. 

Schroth's  method.  727. 

Schumacher's  food,  146. 

Schweniger  system.  632. 

Sclerosis.  482. 

Scotch  throats.  156. 

Scraped  beef.  805:  meal.  111. 

Scurvy.  48.  688:  in  infants.  6cjo 

Sea  kale.  17a 

Seasickness.  544. 

Sveason  and  food.  320. 

St*ei;rn's  almond  flour.  678 

Seltzer.  208. 

Semolino.  151. 

Senile  heart.  470. 

Separated  cream.  05. 

Septicemia.  452. 

Sex  and  ioimI.  285.  313. 

ShaddvHks.  i^ 

Shallots.  ir2- 

Shelltish.   ijf*;  p^MSoning  by.  378. 

SherT>\  24CV  252. 

Ship  biscuits.  151. 

Shrvxlvlcd  wheat.  150. 

Shr:nip.    125 

ShrxiK  lJ^•  ^ 

Ssrop,  IJ5I:  maple.  I2g. 


Skimmed  milk,  75. 
Skin  diseases,  614. 
Sleep,    digestion    and.    338;    feeding 

and.  401.  769;  food  and.  43a 
Smallpox,  438. 
Smalt,  96. 
Smoking,  275. 
Soda  water.  208. 
Sodium.  45;  chloride.  46. 
Soldier's  diet,  26. 
Somatose,  113. 
Sorghum,  130. 
Sorrel,  170. 

Soups,  268,  803:  fruit,  178. 
Sour  mash.  250. 
Soused  fish.  281. 

South  American  beef  extract,  113. 
Soya.  bean.  164;  bread.  152. 
Spaghetti.  152. 
Spices.  253.  256. 
Spinach,  170. 
Spirits.  252. 
Squab.  121. 
Squash.  172. 

Standard  dietaries.  15.  2661 
Standards   of  digestibiltt>-  of  foods. 

Starch  in  vegetable  foods.  135. 

Starches,  predigestion  of.  35^1 

Starchy  foods.  133:  for  children. 
158. 

Starr's  table  for  infant  feeding.  757 

Starx-ation.  2Q7:  symptoms,  300: 
treatment.  303. 

Steaks.  266. 

Steaming.  268. 

Stearin.   196 

Sterilised  milk.  84. 

Stewing.  263- 

Stilton.  100. 

Stimulants.  205. 

Stimulating  foods.  2^ 

Stomach,  absorption.  5-21 :  cancer  oi 
550;  digestion  in,  3141:  dilatatrori  oi 
536:  acute  catarrh  of.  527;  chr..v3v- 
catarrh  of.  530;  exauninanor.  •'«* 
contents,  515:  motility.  52c.  cjc** 
of.  546. 

Stomatitis.  catarrhaL  507. 

Stools,  exammations  of.  555.  o*  in- 
fants. 750. 

Stout.  241 

Strawberries,  186. 

Stncture  of  orsopKagns,  509. 

Strippinvrs,  54- 

Substitutes  for  foods,  jRi 
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Sucrose,  129. 

Suet,  196. 

Sugar,  22,  127;  beet,  129:  cane,  129; 
in  fruits,  175;  maple,  129;  milk, 
131:  substitutes  for,  679:  urine  and, 
128. 

Sulphates,  48. 

Sulphur,  48;  waters.  209. 

Summer  diarrhoea,  557. 

Superalimentation,  464,  613. 

Suppositories,  food,  410. 

Suralimentation.  464,  613. 

Surgical  patients,  diet  for,  695. 

Sweet  bread,  121. 

Sweet  potatoes.  167. 

Swiss  cheese,  100. 

Swiss  milk,  94. 

Syntonin,  349. 

Tabasco.  257. 

Taenia,  369. 

Taka-diastase.  353. 

Tamarinds,  181. 

Tannin,  210. 

Tapeworm,  369. 

Tapioca.  157. 

Tea,  211;  adulteration.  215;  black. 
211;  beef.  802;  coffee  compared 
and,  220;  good  effects  of,  212; 
green,  211;  habit,  214;  ill  effects, 
214:  infusion,  212;  properties,  212. 

Teething  and  food.  7i58. 

Temperature  and  digestion,  333;  food 
and,  284,  333-336. 

Test  meals.  515. 

Tetanus,  453. 

Theobromine.  222. 

Thirst,  43.  404:  in  fever,  430. 

Thyroid  gland.  121. 

Tin  poisoning.  384. 

Toast,  143. 

Tobacco,  575:  food  and.  360. 

Tomatoes.  171. 

Tongue.  119. 

Tonsilitis,  508. 

Tous-les-mois,  157. 

Tracheotomy.  444. 

Training,  727,  734. 

Travel,  diet  in.  743. 

Treacle.  131. 

Trichina  spiralis.  370. 

Trichinosis,  370:  symptoms.  372. 

Tripe,  122. 

Trommer's  diastatic  extract  of  malt, 
160. 

Tropon.  112. 


Truffles,  189. 

Tubercular  laryngitis,  468. 

Tuberculosis,  455;  aids  to  dietetic 
treatment,  466;  diet  in  advanced 
cases,  462;  diet  in  mild  cases,  460; 
forced  feeding  and,  464;  milk  and, 
64.  386:  meat  and,  386. 

Tubers,  165.  168. 

Tufnell's  diet,  483, 

Turkey,  121. 

Turnips,  168. 

Typhoid  fever,  425;  children  in,  437; 
convalescent  diet,  435;  milk  diet  in, 
426;  and  milk,  66;  milk  infection 
and,  388;  oysters  and,  388;  pathol- 
ogy. 425. 

Typhus  fever,  437. 

Tyrotoxicon,  378. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach.  546. 

United  States  Army  Hospital  dieta- 
ries, 793-797;  prison  diet,  713:  ra- 
tions, 701-707;  navy  ration.  710. 

Uric-acid  diathesis,  504. 

Urine  and  food,  360-489;  and  fruits. 
176;  diabetic,  663. 

Urinary  system,  489. 

Urticaria.  615. 

Utica  State  Hospital  dietaries.  791. 

Valentine's  meat  juice.  117. 

Valvular  heart  disease,  477;  in  chil- 
dren, 478. 

Vanilla,  257. 

Variola,  438. 

Veal,  119. 

Vegetable  and  animal  food  compared, 
29-35;  acids.  48;  fats,  197;  food.  5, 
160;  marrow.  173;  oils,  197. 

Vegetables,  composition  of.  173; 
cooking  of,  269;  dried.  211:  green, 
169. 

Vegetarianism,  30,  31.  35-37- 

Venison.  119. 

Vermicelli,  152. 

Vertigo.  605. 

Vichy,  209. 

Vinegar,  257. 

Viscera.  121. 

Vomiting.  543;  of  pregnancy.  546. 

Walnuts.  190. 

Water,  18.  37:  acidulous,  210;  boiled, 
41:  chalybeate,  210;  in  constipation, 
573;  in  diabetes,  680;  distilled,  40; 
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excess  of,  42;  in  fevers,  420;  fil- 
tered, 40;  in  gout,  650;  hard,  39; 
lime,  807;  mineral,  207;  quantity 
required,  37,  292;  purity  of,  38; 
rain,  39;  river,  40;  soft,  39;  starva- 
tion, 43;  thermal,  208;  uses,  in 
body,  38;  varieties  of,  39. 

Watermelons,   187. 

Waters,  alkaline,  207,  209;  efferves- 
cing, 207;  purgative,  210;  sulphur, 
209. 

Weaning,  755. 

Weight  and  food,  312. 

Weir  MitchelKs  system,  632. 

Welsh  rarebit.  100. 

Wet  nurse,  746-748. 

Wheatena,  150. 

Wheaten  flour,  142. 

Wheat  kernel,  structure  of,  135. 

Whey.  99,  loi;  cure.  721. 

Whisky,  250. 

White  pepper,  255. 

Whooping-cough.  440. 


Wine,  241;  cocoa,  246;  compostti 
of,  241;  fig,  251;  properties  of,  24 
raisin,  249. 

Wines,  adulteration  of,  251;  ac 
246;  aromatic,  246;  digestion  ai 
249;  dry,  245;  **  perfect,"  248;  n 
244;  Rhine,  246;  rough,  249;  spai 
ling,  246;  sweet.  246;  white.  2. 
varieties  of,  245. 

Woodcock,  121. 

Work,  food  and,  15;  foot  poui 
and,  12;  ration.  17. 

Worms,  intestinal,  569. 

Yale  boat  crew  dietary.  729;  tooti 

dietary.  733. 
Yam,  167. 
Yeast,  138. 

Yellow  fever.  449-452. 
Yeo  system,  633. 

Zoolak,  83. 
Zwieback,  144. 


THE   END 
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Nearly  one-half  of  the  work  is  from  Ihe  pen  of  the  editor  whose  reputation  is  inter- 
national The  rest  is  basetl  on  contributions  from  disttngwishcd  British  and  American 
writers  and  teachers,  not  only  of  gynecology,  but  also  of  the  cognate  subjects  of  pathol- 
ogy, bacteriology,  neurology,  dermatology,  general  surgcr>\  and  internal  medicine, 
unified  and  blended  into  a  consecutive  text. 

**  Taken  all  in  all,  this  book  may  be  said  to  represent  alt  that  is  accepted  by  conscr-^ 
vative  gynecologists,  and  is  a  book  which  can  be  followed  with  the  most  implicit  faith 
by  the  practitioner." — Medical  Progress ^  icuisvilte,  Ky. 

"  Students  and  practitioners  will  find  this  text-book  a  valuable  guide  in  this  im- 
ptjilant  ftcld  of  special  work.  The  book  is  Judiciously  illustrated,  and  the  illusttalions 
are  especially  well  drnvvn  :ii^d  helpful  " — lournal  of  Midkal  Scienci,  Portiattd,  Mf.      ^m 

**  The  work  uf  the  editor  in  properly  connecting  the  labors  of  the  different  contribu*^| 
tors  so  thai  the  bonk  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  monographs^' 
has  been  stupendous.      The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  reflects  great  credit  upon 
his  judgincTtt,  industry,  and  acumen/' — iVnteni  Mfdkal  Rtview,  Lincoln^  N^b. 

'*  There  are  thirty-one  contributors,  the  best  talent  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  result  th;il  we  have  one  of  the  very  best  works  upon  gynecology  extant.  The 
editor  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  the  outcome  of  hJs  labor,  but  those  who  know 
him  best  could  noi  but  feel  that  such  a  book  only  could  be  produced  by  him,'.' — Nrw 
England  Medical  Mofttblv,  DanhurVt  Conn. 

"  Dr.  Reed  has  placed  the  profession  under  obligations  to  himself  for  a  very  vjiluable 
ti*xt*book  of  gynecology.  For  clearness  of  statement,  exhaustivcness  of  tieatment,  and 
fulness  of  illustration,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  work  of  its  si/c.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  furnishing  a  text-book  which  will  be  a  most  vatyable  working  manual  for 
praclflioners  and  students,  embracing  the  best  approved  developments  ot  gynecology. 
The  work  of  his  associates  has  been  so  woven  into  the  text  as  to  give  it  unity  and 
I  completeness  without  repetition  " — Columbus  iOtio)  Medical  Jcurnat. 

**  This  volume  is  an  original  work  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  upon  a  subject  which 
can  boast  of  many  djstinj^ui^hcd  authors.  Its  great  value  lies  in  the  lact  that  it  is  of 
composite  authorship,  Thirty-one  contributors  have  lent  their  l>est  efforts  to  the  sue-- 
ceWul  elaboration  of  this  volume,  and  the  list  embraces  the  most  widely  knowm  name* 
of  North  America  and  Great  Britain.  The  editor  did  his  work  thoroughly  and  well,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  a  book  whose  contents  are  truly  refreshing.  Il  is  up  to  date  in  every 
respect,  and  its  preparation  was  done  quickly  but  not  hastily.  The  iliffcrent  articles 
are  well  considered,  show  much  thought  in  their  preparation,  and  give  evidence  of  large 
experience  and  inform ntion  on  the  part  of  their  respective  authors.  The  editor  has  not 
confmed  his  labors  merely  to  editorial  supervision,  but  he  has  made  many  contributl<Jtv$ 
as  well,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  least   important." — Si.  Louis   Mtdicat  and 
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**  Those  who  desire  a  complete  and  exhaustive  work  on  dermatolocj  will  6Dd  such  a  one 
in  Xhisk^'^Tkerapemtu  Ganette, 

**  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  appeals  both  to  the  specialist  and  general  practitioner,  which 
is  an  unusual  virtue  in  works  on  special  subjects." — Cincinnati  Lancet. 

**  Our  present  author  has  added  much  to  and  amended  not  a  little  of  the  volume  he  last 
gave  us,  and  his  book  is  quite  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  medical  treatise  of  value  to  pnrti- 
tioners  and  students."— ^/Aanjr  Medicat  Annals, 

"  To  the  general  practitioner  as  well  as  the  dermatologist,  Dr.  Shoemaker  offers  an  escrl- 
lent  work  of  reference.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  medidne.  as  well 
as  his  specialty  enable  him  to  present  the  subject  of  skin  diseases  in  a  very  full  and  diacnrsire 
manner."  -Canadian  Journal  0/ Medicine  and  Surgery. 

"The  work  forms  an  extensive  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  o.>ntains  Hqj  poice^. 
neariy  too  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  formulary  containing  prescriptions  arranged  in  rrferrnce 
to  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  and,  also,  those  that  are  classified  according  to  the  skin  disrases 
in  which  they  are  useful.  The  prescriptions  are  all  written  in  English,  and  the  equivalents  :n 
the  metric  and  apothecaries  weight  are  given.  A  number  of  new  colored  plates  hare  bero 
added  to  this  edition." — Medicine. 

"  In  the  fourth  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  the  subject  matter  has  been  rewrii*eo  ar^d 
reused,  many  additions  have  been  mad?  and  many  improvement*  added  which  will  br  i 
a^'.sistance  to  students,  practitioners  and  specialists  alike.  This  book  on  dermatology  cocli:&5 
all  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  all  the  important  advances  made  sukv  th* 
former  edition,  and,  as  now  presented,  it  is  a  helpful  and  reliable  guide  to  the  eciokvy. 
pathology,  pathogenesis,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  In  this,  the  foort^ 
edition,  much  thought,  consideration  and  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  important  subyect  d 
parasites  in  the  causation  of  skin  diseases,  and  the  new  points  of  symptomatokiCT  and 
diagnoMS  are  clearly  and  concisely  indicated.  The  subject  of  treatment  is  full  and  compete, 
and  all  the  new  remedi**s  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience  hare  xvsxrvtd  tSe 
endorsement  of  the  author." — Jourmal  of  Medicine  and  Science. 
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